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VOL. I. 

Page 131, note 5 , dele “ iii. 134;” and add “ v. 105." 

125, line 3, for “ Acis,” read “Aces.” 

203, line 5, for “Syssytia,” read “ Syssitia.” 

265, line 1, for “ Persian,” read “ Pcrseid.” 

4<l5, note J , for “ Sliainas-Phul," read “ Slumas-Iva.” 
459, line 4, for “Heliopolis,” read “Hierapolis." 

464, line 21, dele “ Baasha,” 

473, note 3 dele “ (i. e. Calah)," 

487, note 5 , line 4, after “ faotns,” insert “ turmaniin,” 
487, note ®, line 12, after “Niuevem,” insert “uxbem.” 
603, lino 22, for " Hieropolis,” read “ Hierapolis.” 

647, note 8 , for “p. 94,” read “ p. 446.” 

658, note 8 for “ ^>33,” read “i?3S.” 


VOL. II. 

Page 162, line 3, for “ Canopus,” read “ Canobus.” 

257, note 5, col. 2, line 9, for “contra Pscllis,” read “contra Pseicis. 

291, line 40, for “ Saliseism,” lead “ Sabaism.” 

292. lines 11 and 29, for “ Sabffiism,” read “ Sabaism.” 

292, line 25, for “Cherajmon,” read “ Cbseremon.” 

292, line 30, for “ Sabaian,” read “ Sabaotb.” 

358, note +, for “ p. 24,” read “ p. 360.” 

373, line 29, for “ Sliairstana,” read “ tfhairetana.” 

484, note ®, line 3, for “ 19," read “ 17.” 

4S5 (in heading of page), for " Satapris,” read “ Satrapies.” 

485, note 3 , line 2, for “Tymunees,” read “ Taymounees,” 

502, note, col. 2, line 44, for “ 1 Kings is. 26,” read “ 1 Kings xxit. 48 ; 
2 Chron. xx. 36, 37.” 


Kote on Egyptian History. 

In the summary of the history of Egypt given in the Appendix to Book ii. vol. li. p. 380, 
sixth line from the bottom of the page, 1 have stated that an Apis, born in the 26th year 
of Tirhaka, died in the 21st year of Psammetichus 1st, “ aged 21 years ?' but as there is 
a doubt respecting the age of that bull, I think it right to state that the period between 
Tirhaka and Psammetichus 1st, as well as the date of Tirhaka’s reign, must still'be con- 
sidered uncertain. — [G, W.] 
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VOL. III. 

Page 15, note 3 col. 2, line 4-2, for “ Burgon," read “ Burgon.” 

85, note 7 , for “ Alyndians,” read “ Calyndians.” 

87, lino 4, for “ Mitylemeans,” read “ Mjtilenaxins.” 

148, note \ for “ Oatliinachns,’ road “ Callimachus. - ’ 

200, line 20, for “ Apre/jus,” read “ ’'Aprepus." 

2.35, note \ dele from “Their king” to the end. 

27(3, note 7 , ad fin., omit from “ Probably ’’ to “people.” Also transfuse the 
words “Dorians,” and “ Aclueans ” ; and transpose “ ASgialeis ” and 
the conjoined names, “ Hylliei, Pamphyli, Dymanafec.” 

288, note ’, ad fin., for “ note 1 ,” read “ note 8 .” 

414, note 3 , sub fin., for “ 205,” read “ 204.” 

438, lino (3, for “ caslte,” read “ castle.’’ 

445, line 17, and note 3 for “ Uinyra,” read “ JEnyra.” 

461, note *, for “ Gymhopaodiffi,” read “ Gymnopaodije.” 

531, note 4 , for “ Toyeans,’’ read “ Tegeans.” 

553, line 5, for “ Azdahages,” read “ Asdahages. - ’ 


YOL. IV. 

Page 2, note 6 , line 16, for •* Plut.,” read “ Plat.” 

23, note 2 , line 6, for “ Pint,,” read “ Hat.” 

67, note line 9, for “ perraAa ruXura," read “ jhiiraAa rvb .urd." 
83, line l, for “ Archilochus,” read ** Amphilochus.” 

112, note 3 , line 4, for “ likely,” read “ unlikely.” 

219, line 23, fir “ Sau critic,’' read “ Sanscritic.” 

229, note 10 , line 2, for “ 'Aire is,” read “’'Airsip.” 

, 367, line 11, for “ Artaehiccs,” read “ Artachacus.” 


IN MAP (YOL. IV.) 

bI)E. For “ Crusis,” read “ Crosssea.” 
b]}. For “ Jsehedorus,” read “ EcJiidorus.” 
bE, For “ JEgx,” read “ JEga.” 

bK. Dascylium is given too northerly a position. It seems to have been at some 
little distance from the coast, on the Odrysses, or Lufer Su . 
dE. For “ Pag® ” read “ Peg®. ’ The Hallopia of Herodotus was west, not east, 
of Histiaea. 

dl). (On the Sinus Corinthiacus), for “ Oenanthia," read “ Oeantliia.” 
eE. For “ Hydra I.,” read “ Hydrea I.” 

fK. For “Axon F.” read “Calbis F.” and dele “ Calbis F.” Also, for “ Ca- 
linda,” read “ Calynda,” 
f M. For “ Mylias,” read “Milyas.” 

SjF. For “ Cisamum Pr." read “Cyamnm Pr.” 



THE 


HISTORY OS' HERODOTUS. 


THE SEVENTH BOOK, ENTITLED POLYMNIA. 


1. Now when tidings of the battle that bad been 
foil edit at Marathon reached the ears of King Darius, 
tlie°son of Hystaspes, 1 his anger against the Athenians, 
which had been already roused by their attack upon 
Sardis, 2 * * waxed still fiercer, and ho became more than 
ever eager to lead an army against Greece. Instantly 
he sent off messengers to make proclamation through 
the several states, that fresh levies were to he raised, 
and these at an increased rate while ships, horses, pro- 
visions, and transports were likewise to be furnished. 
So the men published his commands ; and now all Asia 
was in commotion by the space of three years, while 
everywhere, as Greece was to be attacked, the best and 
bravest were enrolled for the service, and had to make 
their preparations accordingly. 

After this, in the fourth year, 5 the Egyptians whom 


1 Mr. Blakesley well remarks, that 
this expression, and the statement of 
Darius’ irritation at the invasion of 
Sardis in stick general terms, “ seem 
to indicate that we have here the 
beginning of what, in its first draft 

at any rate, was an independent his- 

tory.” “'In fact,” he adds, “the 

whole of the work of Herodotus up 

to this' point may almost he regarded 


as a mere introduction , for the more 
complete understanding of what fol- 
lows.” Vide supra, vol. i. pp., 
121 - 2 . 

B Supra, v. 100-2. 

9 b,o. 4.87. The reckoning is Inclu- 
sive, as usual. Mr. Blakesley ! s view 
(note 85 on Book vii.) is ’prefemWe to 
Mr. Clinton’s (F. H., vdtj*. -pp.: 
2&-3 2 ). ’ * " 
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DARIUS’ SOUS DISPUTE THE SUCCESSION. Book VTT. 


Cambyses had enslaved revolted from the Persians*, 
whereupon Darius was more hot for war than ever, 4 
and earnestly desired to inarch an army against both 
adversaries. 

2. Now, as he was about to lead forth his levies 
against Egypt and Athens, a fierce contention for the 
sovereign power arose among his sons ; since the law of 
the Persians was, that a long must not go out with his 
army, until he has appointed one to succeed him upon 
the throne. 5 Darius, before be obtained the kingdom, 
had had three sons horn to him from his former wife, 
who was a daughter of Gobryas ; while, since he began 
to reign, Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, had borne him 
four. Artabazanes was the eldest of the first family, 
and Xerxes of the second. These two, therefore, being 
the sons of different mothers, were now at variance. 
Artabazanes claimed the crown as the oldest of all the 
children, because it was an established custom all over 
the world for the eldest to have the pre-eminence ; 
while Xerxes, on the other hand, urged that he was 
sprung from Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, and that it 
was Cyrus who had won the Persians their freedom. 0 


* Probably the revolt of Egypt was 
attributed to the machinations of the 
Greeks. It is not impossible that 
they may have actually fomented it. 

3 An allusion to this custom is 
made in the first book (oh. 208), in 
connexion with the expedition of 
Cyrus against the Massagetae. That 
it was not confined to the Persians 
appears from another place, where 
Croesus is said to have been nomi- 
nated to the succession hy Alyaltes 
(i. 92). Plutarch, after mentioning 
the Persian custom, adds that tlie 
monarch designate had the right of 
asking any boon that he chose of 
the actual king, who was obliged to 
grant it, unless it was impossible 
(Avtaxcvx. o. 26). If the rule was 
really always observed, Darius must 
have designated a successor at the 


time of his expedition against the 
Scythians, 

° This was probably the real rvjld 
on which the claim of Xerxes rested. 
Xerxes was of the blood of Cyrus, 
Artabazanes was not. In the East 
the hereditary instinct is particularly 
strong and sensitive. Darius reigned 
perhaps, to some extent, in right of 
his wife Atossa, and in default of an 
heir male of the blood of the con- 
queror. At his death the oldest grand- 
son of Cyrus could not but be the legi- 
timate successor. It is probable that 
the king’s power of choosing his suc- 
cessor, if it existed at all, was con- 
fined within very narrow limits. (Of. 
Pint. Ale. i. p. 121. D. Lysis, p. 
209, E., where the absolute claim of 
the eldest son to succeed is assumed 
as certain.) 
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APPOINTMENT OP XEUXES. 
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3. Before, Darius had pronounced on the matter, it 
happened that Dcmaratus, the son of Ariston, who had 
been deprived of his crown at Sparta, and had after- 
wards, of his own accord, gone into banishment, came 
up to Susa,’ and there heard of the quarrel of the 
princes. Hereupon, as report says, he went to Xerxes, 
and advised him, in addition to all that he had urged 
before, to plead — that at the time when he was born 
Darius was already king, and bore rule over the Per- 
sians; but when Artabazanes came into the world, he 
was a mere private person. It would therefore be 
neither right nor seemly that the crown should go to 
another in preference to himself. “For at Sparta,” 
said Dcmaratus, by way of suggestion, “the law is, 
that if a king has sons before he comes to the throne, 
and another son is bom to him afterwards, the child so 
bom is heir to his father’s kingdom.” 7 8 Xerxes followed 
this counsel, and Darius, persuaded that he had justice 
on his side, appointed him his successor. For my own 
part I believe that, even without this, the crown would 
have gone to Xerxes; for Atossa was all-powerful. 0 


7 Supra, vi . 70. Ctesias declared 
that Dcmaratus did not fly to the 
Persians till the reign of Xerxes, whom 
he first joined at the Hellespont (Exc. 
Pers. § 23) ; but his authority carries 
no weight against the distinct testi- 
mony of Herodotus. 

B The tale here introduced (though 
accepted by Plutarch, Arlaxorx. l.s.c.), 
does not seem to have been credited 
by our author ; and it is indeed very 
doubtful whether the law of succes- 
sion at Sparta was such as is stated. 
Tfc has been justly remarked (Grote, 
vol. v. p. 2, note) that anecdotes in- 
vesting Demaratus with a factitious 
importance are frequent in Herodotus, 
and may probably have been received 
by him from the lips of that monarch’s 
descendants, who were settled on the 
Caiicus, in the cities of Halisarna and 
Teuthrania (not Pergamus and Teu- 
thrartia; compare Xon. Anab. vii. 


viii. § 17, with Xen. Hell. in. i. § 6), 
two towns which had been given by 
Xerxes to Demaratus on his return 
from the expedition against Greece. 

Plutarch’s story of the dispute be- 
tween the brothers (Do Frat. Am. ii. 
p. 488), though given also by Justin 
(ii. 10), is entitled to no attention. 

8 Though Darius had several wives 
(supra, iii. 88, note *), it is probable 
that he had but one queon, namely 
Atossa. This is the rule wherever 
there is a seraglio, and was clearly the 
custom of tho Persian court. (Of. 
Esther, i. 9, ii. 4, &c. ; infra, ix, 109 ; 
Ctesias, Exc, Pers. § 20, &c. ; Plut. 
Artax. i. p. 307, 308 ; Arrian. Exp, 
Alex. ii. 11-12.) Tlic rank of Atossa 
would naturally secure her this posi- 
tion, which is marked by her being 
placed at the head of tlie' wives' in 
Hook iii. ch. 88. 
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DEATH OP DARIUS. 


Book VII. 


4. Darius, when lie had thus appointed Xerxes his 
heir, was minded to lead forth liis armies ; but he was 
prevented by death while his preparations were still 
proceeding. He died in the year following 1 the revolt 
of JBgypt, and the matters here related, after having 
reigned in all six and thirty years, 3 leaving the revolted 
Egyptians and the Athenians alike unpunished. .At 
his death the kingdom passed to his son, Xerxes. 

5. Xow Xerxes, on first mounting the throne, was 
coldly disposed towards the Grecian war, and made it 
his business to collect an army against Egypt. But 
Mardonius, the son of Gobryas, who was at the court, 
and had more influence with him than any of the other 

1 b.o. 486. Darius had prepared his Canon of Ptolemy (Meg. Synt. v. 14), 
tomb in the neighbourhood of Perse- and by Manctlio (fragments 68 and 
polis, whore it may still be seen. It 69). Darius reigned from the begin- 
is placed in a recess of the rock, sculp- ning of b.o. 521 to the end of b.o. 
tured as appears below, and with the 486. (See Clinton’s F. H., vol. _ii. 
inscription which is given in Note A. p. 378.) Ctesias, with liis usual in- 
at the end of this Book. correctness, gave to Darius a reign of 

a This number is confirmed by the only 31 years (Pers. Exc. § 19). 




Chav. 4-6. 


XERXES URGED TO ATTACK GREECE. 
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Persians, being his own cousin, the child of a sister of 
Darius, plied him with discourses like the following : — 

44 Master, it Is not fitting that they of Athens escape 
scot-free, after doing the Persians such great injury. 
Complete the work which thou hast now in hand, and 
then, when the pride of Egypt is brought down, lead 
an army against Athens. So shalt thou thyself have 
good report among men, and others shall fear hereafter 
to attack thy country.” 

Thus far it was of vengeance that he spoke, but 
sometimes he would vary the theme, and observe by 
the way, 44 that Europe was a wondrous beautiful 
region, rich in all kinds of cultivated trees, and the soil 
excellent : no one, save the king, was worthy to own 
such a land.” 

6. All this he said, because he longed for adven- 
tures, and hoped to become Satrap of Greece under 
the king ; and after a while he had his way, and per- 
suaded Xerxes to do according to his desires. Other 
things, however, occurring about the same time, helped 
his persuasions. For, in the first place, it chanced that 
messengers arrived from Thessaly, sent by the Aleuadee, 3 * * * * * * 
Thessalian kings, to invite Xerxes into Greece, and to 
promise him all the assistance which it was in their 
power to give. And further, the Pisistratidse, who had 
come up to Susa, held the same language as the 


3 The Aleuadse were the royal 

family of Larissa, as is plain from 

Herodotus (infra, ix. 58) and Plato 
(Meno, p. 70, 33.). Ollier cities, as 

Pharsalus, are thought to have been 
under their influence (cf. Hermann’s 

Pol. Ant. § 17S, note 10 ). They de- 
rived their name from Aleuas the red- 
haired (S irvppos), who is mentioned 

by Plutarch (De Frat. Am. ii. p. 492) 
as having obtained the sovereignty 
by the choice of the Delphic oracle. 

They were patrons of learning and of 

the arts, vyiug herein with the most 
magnificent of the Greek tyrants 


(Plat. Men. 1. s. c. ; Pind. Pytli. x. 5. ; 
Philost. Vit. Soph. i. xvi. 2, &c.). 
Their power in Thessaly lasted till 
the time of Philip, who attacked the 
murderers of Alexander of Pherse at 
their instigation (Cf. Diod. Sic. xvi. 
14). Euphorion of Chalcis wrote a 
history of the family (Muller’s Fr. 
Hist. Gr. vol. iii. pp, 71-2). 

The invitation which, the throe 
brothers, Tborax, Eurypylus, and 
Thrasideus, gave to Xerxes (infra, ix. 
58), was not generally acceptable to 
their countrymen (infra, cb. 172).' 



(> INFLUENCE OF ONOMACRITTJS. Book 71 L 

Aleuadce, and worked upon him even more than they, 
hy means of Onomaeritus of Athens, an oracle-monger, 
and the same who set forth the prophecies of Husains in 
their order . 4 Tlie Pisistratidae had previously been at 
enmity with this man, but made up the quarrel before 
they removed to Susa. He was banished from Athens 
by Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, because he foisted 
into the writings of Musueus a prophecy that the islands 
which Ho off Lemnos would oue day disappear in the 
sea. Lasus of Ilermione 5 caught him in the act of so 
doing. For this cause Hipparchus banished him, though 
till then they had been the closest of friends. Now, 
however, he went up to Susa with tho sons of JPisis- 
tratus, and they talked very grandly of him to the 
king ; while he, for his part, whenever he was in the 
king’s company, repeated to him certain of tho oracles ; 


* Of Mhsjbus, as of Orpheus, with 
whom his name is commonly joined, 
scarcely anything is known. Strabo 
(x. p. CSC) calls him a Thracian, 
Huidas (ad voe.) a native of Eleusis. 
(Compare Harpocrat. ad voc.). Da- 
mastes made liim the teuth ancestor 
of Homer (Fr. 10). All perhaps that 
can be said with certainty is that 
poems believed to be ancient were 
current under his name as early as 
b.c. 520. These were chiefly oracles, 
but not entirely so. A hynm to 
Ceres is mentioned (l’ausan. i. xxii. 
§ 7), and also poems setting forth tho 
way of curing diseases (Arisb. Ran. 
t)72, cd. Piotho). Pausanias believed 
that the liymn to Ceres was genuine, 
but that all the other poems ascribed 
to Mus-eus were forgeries of Onoma- 
critus (So/cetv be pot irenoi^Kev avrit 
’OvofiaKpims, nai ecrriv nvdei/ Movcratov 
j3e{3ai<os, qti fif} fiovov is Ayfii'irepa 
vfjivos Avicofiiftais, 1. s. c.). Onoma- 
critus was also regarded by some as 
the author of tlie poems ascribed to 
Orpheus (Clem. Aiex. Strom, i. p. 
897 ; Hex t. Emp. Pyrrli. Ily polyp, 
iii. -1, p. 115, 13.). It was questioned 
whether Muslims or Orpheus invented 
the hexameter (Grit. Fr. 10). 


4 Lasus of Hcrmione was a lyric 
and dithyrambic poet of the highest 
repute. Ho was said to Lave been 
tlie instructor of Pindar (Thom. Mag. 
Vit. Pind.), and to have contended 
with tho later Simonides (Aristoph. 
Ycsp. 1801, ed. LSothc.). Some reck- 
oned him among the seven sagos of 
Greece (Hormipp. Fr. 8 ; Schol. ad 
Aristoph. 1. s. c.). lie wrote a treatise 
on music (ibid. ; com]). Plutarch, Mus. 
ii. p. 1141, B.), and also certain 
dialectical disputations, the produce 
perhaps of his intercourse with Xeno- 
phanes (Plul. Do vitios. pud. ii. p. 
530, F.). Huidas (ad voc. KVKkw&iMcr- 
kclKos) makes him the first inventor of 
the Cyclic Chorus. (Compare Schol. 
ad Arist. Av. 1408.) Ilermione, his 
native town, was tlie capital of a dis- 
trict. called Henuionia, which adjoined 
the states of Trcozcn and Epidaurus. 
Pausanias has left a description of it 
(ii. xxxiv. §§ 9-11) completely iden- 
tifying it with the modern Kmtri, 
which lies on Lhc east coast of the 
IVloiionne.se, opposite Ilydria. The 
walls remain, aud many foundations 
of the ancient temples. (< Soil’s Morea, 
p. 199 ; Leake’s Moma, vol. ii. pp. 
4(11-2; Ourlius* Pelop. vol. ii. p. 457). 



Chap. 7, 8. 


XERXES ASSEMBLES A COUNCIL. 
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and while ho took care to pass over al] that spoke of 
disaster to the barbarians, brought forward the passages 
which promised them the greatest success. “ ’Twas 
fated, 55 lie told Xerxes, “ that a Persian should bridge 
the Hellespont, and march an army from Asia into 
Greece.” While Onomacri tus thus plied Xerxes with 
his oracles, the Pisistratkhe and Aleuadte did not cease 
(o press on liim their advice, 6 till at last the king 
yielded, and agreed to lead forth an expedition. 

7. First, however, in the year following the •death of 
Darius,* he marched against those who had revolted 
from him; and having’ reduced them, and laid all 
Egypt under a far harder yoke than ever his father 
had put upon it, he gave the government to Achse- 
mones, who was his own brother, and son to Darius. 
This Achsemenes was afterwards slain in his govern- 
ment by Inaros, the son of Psammeticlius, a Libyan. 7 8 

8. (§ 1.) After Egypt was subdued, Xerxes, being 
about to take in hand the expedition against Athens, 
called together an assembly of the noblest Persians, to 
learn their opinions, and to lay before them his own 
designs. 9 So, when the men were met, the king spake 
thus to them : — 


6 These arc probably the persua- 
sions of which /Eschylus makes Atossa 
speak (Pci's. 719-754) : — 

TtxO rot tois KtiKoI? o(u\Zp ai'Spac nv iiSiic/cerat 
0ov pios Sipes' Ae’yovcri S', tbs trv p-tv p.iyav 

jtAovtov tKTiJtrto £vv nlxpj}, rov S’ iravSpias 

eirSor ciix^agcu', imrp&ov S’ uA/W ov$£ v av£d- 

toi d8’ cf avSpStv oveC&ri 7roAAdias K\vtav Kazan' 
T>] v8' bfiovXcvcraj iciknvOoy Kai cnpaTevp? t<j>, 
'EKkdSa. 

7 b.c, 485. See note 1 on ch. 4. 

8 Vide supra, iii. 12, where the same 

fact is related; and concerning Inaros, 
compare iii. 15, with Thucyd. i. 104, 
109, 110 ; and Diod. Bio. xi. 74. 
Herodotus, when in Egypt, had seen 
the battle-field where Acliaxnencs was 
slain, still white with tho bones of 


the combatants. Ctcsias, with his 
usual incorrectness, calls Achannenes 
by tlie patronymic Achanneuides, 
and makes him a son instead of a 
brother of Xerxes. As Xerxes was 
bom, at the earliest, in b.c. 522, tlie 
year after the accession of Darius, lie 
could scarcely have had a grown-up 
son in b.c. 485, when he was at the 
utmost thirty-six years of age. 

9 These speeches have scarcely any 
higher historical character than' those 
of the conspirators in the third book 
(supra, iii. 80, note 3 ). They must 
be considered however as embodying 
Persian, as well as Greek views of the 
circumstances out of which tho war 
arose, and the feelings of those who 
engaged in it. Oriental respect for 
royalty strove to exonerate Xerxes 
from all blame. 



SPEECH OP XERXES. 


Book VII. 


“ Persians, I shall not be the first to bring in among* 
you a new custom — I shall but follow one which has 
come down to us from our forefathers. Never yet, as 
our old men assure me, has our race reposed itself, since 
the time when Cyrus overcame Astyages, and so we 
Persians wrested the sceptre from the Medes. Now in 
all this God guides us, and we, obeying* his guidance, 
prosper greatly. What need have I to tell you of the 
deeds of Cyrus and Cambyses, and my own father 
Darius, how many nations they conquered, and added 
to our dominions? Ye 3mow right well what great 
things they achieved. But for myself, I will say, that 
from the day on which I mounted the throne, I have 
not ceased to consider by what means I may rival 
those who have preceded me in this post of honour, 
and increase the power of Persia as much as any of 
them. And truly I have pondered upon this, until at 
last I have found out a way whereby we may at once 
win glory, and likewise get possession of a land which 
is as largo and as rich as our own — nay, which is even 
more varied in the fruits it hears — while at the same 
time we obtain satisfaction and revenge. For this cause 
I have now called you together, that I may make known 
to you what I design to do. (§ 2.) My intent is to 
throw a bridge over tbe Hellespont and march an army 
through Europe against Greece, that thereby I may 
obtain vengeance from tbe Athenians for the wrongs 
committed by them against the Persians and against my 
father. Your own eyes saw the preparations of Darius 
against these men ; but death came upon him, and 
balked his hopes of revenge. In his behalf, therefore, 
and in behalf of all the Persians, I undertake the war, 
and pledge myself not to rest till I have taken and 
burnt Athens, which has dared, unprovoked, to injure 
me and my father. Long since they came to Asia with 
Aristagoras of Miletus, who was one of our slaves, 
and entering Bard is, burnt its temples and its sacred 



Chap. 9. 


ADDRESS OF MARUONIUS. 
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groves ; 1 again, more lately, wlien we made a landing 
upon their coast under Datis and Artapliernes, liow 
roughly they handled us ye do not need to be told. 
(§ 3.) For these reasons, therefore, I am bent upon 
this war ; and 1 sec likewise therewith united no few 
advantages. Once let us subdue this people, and those 
neighbours of theirs who hold the land of Felops the 
.Phrygian, 2 and we shall extend the Persian territory as 
far as God’s heaven reaches. The sun will then shine 
on no land beyond onr borders ; for I will pass through 
Europe from one end to the other, and with your aid 
make of all the lands which it contains one country. 
For thus, if what I hear be true, affairs stand : The 
nations whereof 1 have spoken, once swept away, there 
is no city, no country left in ail the world, which will 
venture so much as to withstand us in arms. By this 
course then we shall bring all mankind under our yoke, 
alike those who are guilty and those who are innocent; 
of doing us wrong. (§ 4.) For yourselves, if you wisli 
to please me, do as follows : When I announce the time 
for the army to meet together, hasten to the muster 
with a good will, every one of you*, and know that to 
the man who brings with him the most gallant array I 
will give the gifts which our people consider the most 
honourable. 3 This then is what ye have to do. But 
to show that I am not self-willed in this matter I lay 
the business before you, and give you full leave to 
speak your minds upon it openly.” 

Xerxes, having so spoken, held his peace, 

9. (§ X.) Whereupon Mardonius took the word, and 
said — 

“ Of a truth, my lord, thou dost surpass, not only all 


1 Supra, v. 100-13. It is not likely 
that Xerxes would have particular- 
ised these outrages. The speech is 
(pate unliisloiical. 

a Pclops is called a Lydian hy 

Pindar (01. i. 37), by later a Paphla- 


goninn (Fr. 59). As his father, Tan- 
talus, is king of Sipylum (Apollod. 
m.v. 6), Pindar’s nomenclature would 
seem to be the most correct. 

3 Vide infra, eh. 19, note K 
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ADDRESS OF MARDOHIUS. 


Book YTT. 


living Persians, but likewise those yet unborn. Most 
true and right is each word that thou hast now uttered ; 
but best of all thy resolve, not to let the Ionian s 4 who 
live in Europe — a worthless crew — mock us any more. 
It were indeed a monstrous thing* if, after conquering 
and enslaving the Sacse, 5 the Indians, the Ethiopians, 
the Assyrians, and many other mighty nations, not for 
any wrong that they had done us, but only to increase 
our empire, we should then allow the Greeks, who have 
done us such wanton injury, to escape our vengeance. 
What is it that we fear in them? — not surely their 
numbers? — not the greatness of their wealth? "We 
know the manner of their battle — we know how weak 
tlieir power is; already have we subdued their children 
who dwell in our country, the Ionians, TEolians, and 
Dorians. I myself have had experience of these men 
when I marched against them by the orders of thy 


* This use of the term “Ionian” 
for the European Greeks is not casual, 
hut characteristic of the Oriental modes 
of speech, and marks Herodotus for a 
keen observer of little peculiarities. 
That the Jews knew the Greeks at 
large under the name of Javan, or 
Javauim (QW), which is equivalent 
to Ionians (Turoves), has been fre- 
quently noticed; but it has only re- 
cently appeared from the inscriptions 
that the Persians did the same. l)arius 
includes the whole extent of his Gre- 
cian dominions under the single title 
of Ytmti (which in the Babylonian 
transcript becomes Yamnu), and this 
not only in his earlier monuments at 
Belli, stun and Persopolis, but in the 
inscription upon his tomb, which be- 
longs to a late period in his reign, at 
Nahksh-i-ltustam. Here two Jonias 
arc mentioned, one of which stands 
clearly for Asiatic, and the other for 
European Greece (see Colonel I'aw- 
linson, Behistun Memoir, cli. iv. p. 
197, ch. v. pp. 2b0 and 294). Hence 
the dramatic propriety of Ihe expres- 
sions, “ T aovm y?),” for “ TIellas,” in 
the mouth of Atossa in the Pcrsw of 


JSschylus (1. 182), and “ T aovav” for 
“Hellene,” or “Athenian,” in that 
of Pseudartabas in the Acharuiann of 
Aristophanes (l. 104). What I lie 
Scholiast on the latter passage ways of 
all the barbarians (jrdvTas tovs "JiX- 
Xrjvns ’hioms oi fidpftapoi i/cdXovy) 
was undoubtedly true of the Persians, 
perhaps of the Asiatics generally. 
[The Assyrians always call the Greeks 
of Cyprus the Yavnan or Ynnun. See 
the inscriptions passim. — H. 0. 31. j 
5 Apparently Mardoni us means the, 
Scythians of Europe, whom lie repre- 
sents as reduced to slavery by the ex- 
pedition of Darius. Ills enumeration 
is traced backwards in a regular order, 
referring to the Scythian and Indian 
expeditions of Darius (supra, iv. 41), 
the Ethiopian expedition of Gain byway 
(iii. 25), and the Babylonian conquest 
of Cyrus. Darius appears to have 
claimed Scythia as a ] >arl of his do- 
minions. (See the inscription on his 
tomb, where, besides the Sacas Amyrgii 
and the Sacan bowmen, another Scy- 
thia (Saka) appears in connexion with 
his later conquests.) 
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father ; and though I went as far as Macedonia/’ and 
came but a little short of reaching Athens itself, yet 
not a soul ventured to come out against me to battle. 
(§ 2.) And yet, I am told, these very Greeks are wont 
to wage wars against one another in the most foolish 
way, through sheer perversity and doltislmcss. For 
no sooner is war proclaimed than they search out the 
smoothest and fairest plain that is to he found in all 
the land, and there they assemble and fight ; 1 whence 
it comes to pass that even the conquerors depart with 
great loss: I say nothing of the conquered, for they 
are destroyed altogether. Now surely, as they are all 
of one speech, they ought to interchange heralds and 
messengers, and make up their differences hy any 
means rather than battle ; or, at tbe worst, if they 
must needs fight one against another, they ought to 
post themselves as strongly as possible, and so try their 
quarrels. But, notwithstanding that they have so 
foolish a manner of warfare, yet these Greeks, when 
I led my army against them to the very borders of 
Macedonia, did not so much as think of offering me 
battle. (§ 3.) Who then will dare, 0 king, to meet 
thee in arms, when thou comest with all Asia’s war- 
riors at thy hack, and with all her ships? For my 
part I do not believe the Greek people will he so fool- 
hardy. Grant, however, that I am mistaken herein, 
and that they are foolish enough to meet, us in open 
fight; in that case they will learn that there arc no 
such soldiers in the whole world as we. Nevertheless 
let us spare no pains ; for nothing comes without trouble, 
but all that men acquire is got by painstaking.” 


0 Rupra, vi. 44-5. 

7 rt is not very clear on what facts j 
in early Grecian history this statement J 
is founded. Certainly in the Mcsse- ' 
nian and Arcadian wars of Spar fa (cf. 1 
Pantsanias, Mcsseniae. and Arcadia.), : 
the use of strong positions appears In ' 


have been neither unknown nor dis- 
regarded. Perhaps the reference is to 
times when armies were composed 
almost entirely of cavalry, which 
could only operate conveniently in, 
the plains of a country ho mountain- 
ous as Greece. 
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When Mardonius had in this way softened the harsh 
speech of Xerxes, he too held his peace. 

10. The other Persians were silent, for all feared to 
raise their voice against the plan proposed to them. 
But Artahaims, the son of Hystaspes, and uncle of 
Xerxes, trusting to his relationship, was hold to speak : 
— “ 0 king,” lie said, “ it is impossible, if no more than 
one opinion is uttered, to make choice of the best : a 
man is forced then to follow whatever advice may have 
been given him ; hut if opposite speeches are delivered, 
then choice can be exercised. In like manner pure 
gold is not recognised by itself; but when we test it 
along with baser ore, we perceive which is the better. 
I counselled thy father, Darius, who was my own 
brother, not to attack the Seyths, 8 a race of people who 
had no town in their whole land. He thought however 
to subdue those wandering tribes, and would not listen 
to me, but marched an army against them, and ere he 
returned home lost many of his bravest warriors. Thou 
art about, 0 king, to attack a people far superior to the 
Seyths, a people distinguished above others both by 
land and sea. ’Tis fit therefore that I should tell thee 
what danger thou incurrest hereby. (§ 2.) Thou sayest 
that thou wilt bridge the Hellespont, and lead thy 
troops through Europe against Greece. How suppose 
some disaster befall thee by land or sea, or by both. 
It may be even so, for the men are reputed valiant. 
Indeed one may measure their prowess from what they 
have already done; for when Datis and Artaphernes 
led their huge army against Attica, the Athenians 
singly defeated them. But grant they are not suc- 
cessful on both elements. Still, if they man then- 
ships, and defeating us by sea, sail to the Hellespont, 
and there destroy our bridge, — that, sire, were a fearful 
hazard. (§ 3.) And here ’tis not by my own mother wit 


B Supra, iv. S3. 
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alone that I conjecture what will happen, hut I remember 
how narrowly we escaped disaster once, when thy father, 
after throwing bridges over the Thracian Bosphorus 
and the lister, marched against the Scythians, and they 
tried every sort of prayer to induce the Iouians, who 
had charge of the bridge over the Ister, to break the 
passage, 9 On that day, if Histioeus, the King of 
Miletus, had sided with the other princes, and not set 
himself to oppose their views, the empire of the Persians 
would have come to nought. Surely a dreadful thing 
is this even to hear said, that the king’s fortunes de- 
pended wholly on one man. 

(§ 4.) “ Think then no more of incurring so great 
a danger when no need presses, but follow the advice 
I tender. Break up this meeting, and when thou hast 
well considered the matter with thyself, and settled 
what thou wilt do, declare to us thy resolve. I know 
not of anght in the world that so profits a man as 
taking good counsel with himself; for even if things 
fall out against one’s hopes, still one has counselled 
well, though fortune has made the counsel of none 
effect : whereas if a man counsels ill and luck follows, 
he has gotten a windfall, but his counsel is none the 
less silly. (§ 5.) Seest thou how God with his light- 
ning smites alway the bigger animals, and will not 
suffer them to wax insolent, while those of a lesser bulk 
chafe him not ? How likewise his holts fall ever on 
the highest houses and the tallest trees? Bo plainly 
does He love to bring down everything that exalts 
itself. Thus ofttimes a mighty host is discomfited by 
a few men, when God in his jealousy sends fear or 
storm from heaven, and they perish in a way unworthy 
of them. For God allows no one to have high thoughts 
but Himself. 1 (§ 6.) Again, hurry always brings about 

B Supra, iv. 133, 3 38-9, j sound remarks on fclic religious temper 

1 See note 011 on Book i. oh. 32, and of Herodotus in reference to the present 
compare iii. 40. Mr. Grote has some j passage (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 8). 
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disasters, from which huge sufferings are wont to 
arise ; hut in delay lie many advantages, not apparent 
(it may be) at first sight, but such as in course of time 
are seen of all. Such then is my counsel to tliee, 0 
king. 

(§ 7.) “ And thou, Mardonius, son of Gohryas, for- 
bear to speak foolishly concerning the Greeks, who are 
men that ought not to be lightly esteemed by us. For 
while thou rovilost the Greeks, thou dost encourage the 
king to lead his own troops against them ; and this, as 
it seems to me, is what thou art specially striving to 
accomplish. Heaven send thou succeed not to thy 
wish ! For slander is of all evils the most terrible. ln # 
it two men do wrong, and one man has wrong done to 
him. The slanderer does wrong, for as much as he 
abuses a man behind his back ; and the hearer, for as 
much as he believes what ho has not searched into 
thoroughly. The man slandered in his absence suffers 
wrong at the hands of both ; for one brings against him 
a false charge, and the other thinks him an evil-doer. 
(§ 8.) Tf, however, it must needs be that we go to war 
with this people, at least allow the king to abide at 
home in Persia. 2 Then let thee and me both stake our 
children on the issue, and do thou choose out thy men, 
and taking with thee whatever number of troops tliou 
likest, lead forth our armies to battle. If things go 
well for the king, as thou gayest they will, let me and 
my children be put to dcatli ; but if they fall out as I 
prophesy, let thy children suffer, and thou too, if thou 
shaft come hack alive. But shouidest thou refuse this 
wager, and still resolve to march an army against 
Greece, sure I am that some of those whom tliou leavest 


a Anxiety for the safety of the king 
is especially strong among the Ori- 
on Inis, where “ the person of the 
monarch is the central point round 
which ex erytliixig else revolves” 
(Hcurcn’s As. Nat. i. p. 350, K. 1’.). 


Hence the advice of Artemisia (infra, 
viii. 102), and the consequent retreat 
of Xerxes, so soon as danger threat- 
ened. /fSsohylus, in the L’ersa?, does 
notsliowsunicic.nl appreciation oi this 
feeling. 
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behind tlioc hero will one day receive the sad tidings, 
that Mardonins lias brought a great disaster upon the 
Persian people, and lies a prey to dogs and birds some- 
where in the land of the Athenians, or else in that of 
the Lacedaemonians ; unless indeed thou shaft have 
perished sooner by the way, experiencing' in thy own 
person the might of those men on whom thou wouldest 
fain induce the king to make war.” 

I L Tims spake Ar.tabanus. But Xerxes, full of 
wrath, replied to him — 

“ Arfcahanus, thou art my father’s brother- — that shall 
save thee from receiving the duo meed of thy silly 
words. One shame however I will lay upon thee, 
coward and faint-hearted as thou art — thou shalt not 
come with me to fight these Greeks, but shalt tarry 
here with the •women. Without thy aid I will accom- 
plish all of which I spake. For let me not be thought 
the child of Darius, the son of Ilystaspes, the son of 
Arsames, the son of Ariaramnes, the son of Teispes, 
nor of Cyrus , 3 tho son of Cambyses, the son of Teispes, 
the son of Achnemenos, if I take not vengeance on 
the Athenians. Full well I know that, were wo to 
remain at rest, yet would not they, but would most cer- 
tainly invade our country, if at least it be right to 


3 More than one critic has guessed 
tho meaning of this passage (Hollander 
up. Larchor, not. in loc. ; Kalmasius 
Exorcitat. Plin. p. 1188), hut it re- 
mained for modern discovery to give 
certainly to their conjectures. The 
genealogy of himself -which Darius 
caused to be engraved on the rocks of 
lleliistun determines absolutely the 
number of generations between Xerxes 
and Achaunenes, proving what had 
boon already surmised, that the names 
of Gyrus and Cambyses do not belong 
to the stem of Darius, but are thrown 
hv Xerxes into tho list of his ancestors 
in right of his mother Atossa, tho 
daughter of Cyrus. It is possible that 
the text originally stood thus .* — pg 


yap eigv in Aapeiov rod 'Yerraa-rreos, 
rod ’Aperupeos, rod Apiapdpveeo , rod 
T eierveos, nai Kvpov, rod Kap^iwreeo. 
rod Kvpov, rod Kapfivcrea, rod T cur- 
ve o?, rod *Axaipeveos yey ovens i irA. 
The double occurrence of tho names 
of Cyrus and Cambyses being sap* 
posed to he a mistake of the copyists, 
one Cyrus and Cambyses may have 
been struck out; they would naturaily 
take with them the important word 
teal, which would he thought to he 
also a mistake, or at least would not 
be understood ; and thus the passage 
may have obtained its present form. 
At any rate there is little doubt that 
the real genealogy was as follows : — 
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judge from what tlicy have already done ; for, re- 
member, it was they who fired Sardis and attached 
Asia. So now retreat is on both sides impossible, and 
the choice lies between doing and suffering injury; 
either our empire must pass under the dominion of the 
Greeks, or their land become the prey of the Persians ; 
for there is no middle course left in this quarrel. It is 
right then that we, who have in times past received 
wrong, should now avenge it, and that I should thereby 
discover, what that great risk 4 is, which I run in 
marching against these men — men whom Pelops the 
Phrygian, a vassal of my forefathers, 5 subdued so 
utterly, that to this day both the land, and the 
people who dwell therein, alike bear the name of the 
conqueror !” 

12. Tims far did the speaking proceed. Afterwards 
evening fell, and Xerxes began to find the advice of 
Artabanus greatly disquiet him. So he thought upon 


Acliasmones. 

Teispes. 


Cambyses (Diod. Sic.). 

Cyrus (Ilerod. i. ill). 
Cambyses (ib. 307). 
Cyrus (tbo G-ieatP 


I 


Cambyses. Smerdis Atossa. 


Ilybtaspes. 

Darius. 


Aloha (Diod. Sic ap. 
Pilot. Hibliotbeci. p. 11 ">8 ). 


The only doubtful name in tliis list 
is that of Cambyses, the father of the 
elder Cyrus, for which there is no Let- 
ter authority than Diodorus (1. s. c.). 
For the full genealogy of the Achie- 
TOcnida* see Note B in the Appendix 
to this Book. 

4 Xerxes refers here to the earlier 
part of the speech of Artabanus, aud 
the perils there put forward (supra, 
ch. 10, § 1-8). 

5 Herodotus tells us at the begin- 
ning of his TTislory that the Persians 


| considered Asia and all its nations as 
their own always (rr/v ’AtrtV kul ru 
ivouceovTci %6vea o laeievurcu oi [T iptrai, 

i. 4). In this spirit Xerxes is made 
to claim Pelops the Phrygian as a 
Persian vassal, though at the time 
when Pelops (according to the tra- 
dition) came to Greece (ab. b.o. 1300), 
the Persian tribes were probably oon- 
: fined as yet within the Caspian gates, 
j or perhaps had not, even emerged from 
[ their primitive seats beyond the Ilin- 
| doo Koosh Mountains, 
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it during the night, and concluded at last that it was not 
for his advantage to lead an army into Greece. When 
lie had thus made up his mind anew, he fell asleep. 
And now he saw in the night, as the Persians declare, 
a vision of tin's nature — he thought a tall and beautiful 
man stood over him and said, “ Hast thou then changed 
thy mind, Persian, and wilt thou not lead forth thy 
host against the Greeks, after commanding the Per- 
sians to gather together their levies? Be sure thou 
doest not well to change ; nor is there a man here’ who 
will approve thy conduct. The course that thou didst 
determine on during the day, let that he followed.” 
After thus speaking the man seemed to Xerxes to fly 
away. 

13. Day dawned, and the king made no account of 
this dream, hut called together the same Persians as 
before, and spake to them as follows : — 

“ Men of Persia, forgive me if T alter the resolve to 
which I came so lately. Consider that I have not yet 
reached to the full growth of my wisdom, and that they 
who urge me to engage in this war leave me not to 
myself for a moment. When I heard the advice of 
Artabanus, my young blood suddenly boiled, and I 
spake words against him little befitting his years ; now 
however I confess my fault, and am resolved to follow 
his counsel. Understand then that T have changed my 
intent with respect to carrying war into Greece, and 
cease to trouble yourselves.” 

When they heard these words, the Persians were full 
of joy, and falling down at the feet of Xerxes, made 
obeisance to him. 

14. But when night came, again the same vision 
stood over Xerxes as he slept, and said, “ Son of Darius, 
it seems thou hast openly before all the Persians re- 
nounced the expedition, making light of my words, as 
though thou hadst not heard them spoken. Know 
therefore and be well assured, that unless thou go forth 
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to the war, this tiling shall happen unio thee — as thou 
art grown mighty and puissant in a short space, so 
likewise shall thou within a little time he brought low 
indeed.” 

15. Then Xerxes, greatly frightened at, the vision 
which he had seen, sprang from his couch, and sent 
a messenger to call Artahanns, who came at the sum- 
mons, when Xerxes spoke to him in these words : — 

“ Artabanus, at the moment I acted foolishly, when 
1 gave thee ill words in return for thy good advice. 
However it was not long ore I repented, and was con- 
vinced that thy counsel was such as I ought to follow. 
But I may not now act in this way, greatly as I desire 
to do so. For over since I repented and changed my 
mind a dream has haunted me, which disapproves my 
intentions, and has now just gone from me with throats. 
Now if this dream is sent to me from Grod, and if it is 
indeed his will that our troops should march against 
Greece, thou too wilt have the same dream come to 
thee and receive the same commands as myself. And 
this will ho most sure to happen, 1 think, if thou 
puttest on the dress which X am wont to wear, and 
then, after taking thy seat upon my throne, 0 licst down 
to sleep on my bed.” 

1(>. Such were the words of Xerxes. Artabanus 
would not at first yield to the command of the king, 
for he deemed himself unworthy to sit upon the royal 
throne. 7 At the last however he was forced to give 
way, and did as Xerxes hade him ; hut first he spake 
thus to the king : — 


n Representations of the Persian 
throne are found on the Persepolifan 
monuments, in general character it 
seems to have resembled the Assyrian ; 
but it was less elaborate, and further 
distinguished from the Assyrian by a 
marked difference in almost all the 
details. See the annexed woodcut. 


7 Rilling upon the king’s throne is 
said to have been an offence punish- 
able with death in Persia (Q. Curt, 
viii. 4 , § 17; Valor. Max. v. 1, p. 
177 ; Prontin, Strut, iv. 0, § 3). 
Artabanus would hesitate, not know- 
ing whether Xerxes might not be 
laying a trap for him. 
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“ To me, sire, it seems to matter little whether a man 
is wise himself or willing to hearken to such as give 
good advice. In thee truly are found both tempers, 
hut the counsels of evil men lead thee astray; they are 
like the gales of wind which vex the sea — else the most 
useful thing for man in the whole world — and suffer 
it not to follow the bent of its own nature. For 
myself, it irked me not so much io be reproached by 
thee, ns to observe, that when two courses were placed 
before the Persian people, one of a nature to increase 
their pride, the other to humble it, by showing them 
how hurtful it is to allow one’s heart always to covet 
more than one at present possesses, thou madest choice 
of that which was the worse both for thyself and for the 
Persians. (§ 2.) Now thou sayost, that from the time 
when thou didst approve the better course, and give up 
the thought of warring against Greece, a dream has 
haunted thee, sent by some god or other, which will 
not suffer thee to lay aside the expedition. But such 
things, my son, have of a truth nothing divine in them. 
The dreams, that wander to and fro among mankind, I 
will toll thee of what nature they are, — I who have 



Thrraips of Sonnacberib and Harms. 
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seen so many more years than thou. Whatever a man 
has hcen thinking of during the day, is wont to hover 
round him in the visions of his dreams at night. Now 
we during these many days past have had our hands 
full of this enterprise. (§ 3.) If however the matter 
he not as I suppose, hut Gfod has indeed some part 
therein, thou hast in brief declared the whole that can 
he said concerning it — let it e’en appear to me as it has 
to thee, and lay on mo the same injunctions. But it 
ought not to appear to me any the more if I put on thy 
clothes than if I wear my own, nor if I go to sleep in 
thy bed than if I do so in mine — supposing, I mean, 
that it is about to appear at all. For this thing, be it 
what it may, that visits thee in thy sleep, surely is not so 
far gone in folly as to see me, and because I am dressed 
in thy clothes, straightway to mistake me for thee. 
Now however our business is to see if it will regard me 
as of small account, and not vouchsafe to appear to me, 
whether I wear mine own clothes or thine, while it 
keeps on haunting thee continually. If it does so, and 
appears often, I should myself say that it was from 
God. For the rest, if thy mind is fixed, and it is not 
possible to turn thee from thy design, but I must needs 
go and sleep in thy bed, well and good, let it be even 
so ; and when I have done as thou wishest, then let the 
dream appear to me. Till such time, however, I shall 
keep to my former opinion.” 

IT. Thus spake Artabanus; and when he had so 
said, thinking to show Xerxes that his words were 
nought, he did according to his orders. Having’ put 
on the garments which Xerxes was wont to wear, and, 
taken his seat upon the royal throne, he lay down to 
sleep upon the king’s own hcd. As he slept, there 
appeared to him the very same dream which had been 
seen by Xerxes ; it came and stood over Artabanus, 
and said — 

“ Thou art the man, then, who, feigning to ho tender 
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of Xerxes, seekest to dissuade him from leading liis 
armies against the Greeks ! But thou sbalt not escape 
seathless, either now or in time to come, because thou 
hast sought to prevent that which is fated to happen. 
As for Xerxes, it lias been plainly told to himself what 
will befall him, if he refuses to perform my bidding.” 

18. In such words, as Artabanus thought, the vision 
threatened him, and then endeavoured to burn out his 
eyes with red-hot irons. 8 At this he shrieked, and 
leaping from his couch, hurried to Xerxes, and, sitting 
down at his side, gave him a full account of the vision ; 
after which he went on to speak in the words which 
follow : — 

u I, 0 King, am a man who have seen many mighty 
empires overthrown by weaker ones ; and therefore it 
was that I sought to hinder thee from being quite 
carried away by thy youth ; since 1 knew how evil a 
tiling it is to covet more than one possesses. I could 
remember the expedition of Cyrus against the Massa- 
ge tie, and wliat was the issue of it ; I could recollect the 
march of Oambyses against the Etliiops ; I had taken 
part in the attack of Darius upon the Scyths ; — bearing 


B Putting out tlie eyes lias been in 
all ages a common Oriental punish- 
ment. The earliest instance on record 
is that of Zcdekiah, whose eyes were 
put out by Nebuchadnezzar (Jerem. 
xxxix. 7; lii. 11). The frequency of 
the punishment in the time of the 
younger Cyrus is indicated by a pas- 
sage in Xenophon, where, it is said 
that men deprived of sight for their 
crimes were a common spectacle (ttoX- 
Xcira? ?]v Iheiv ) along the highways 
within his government (Anab, I. ix. 
13). Its continuance in later times is 
marked by such miters as Aramianus 
Marcellinns (xxvii. 12) and Procopius 
(De Bell. Pars. i. 11, p. 30). 

Mr. Grote sees in this whole nar- 
rative nothing but “ religious ima- 
gination,” — a mythus embodying the 
deep conviction, alike of Greeks and 


of Persians, that nothing short of a 
direct divine interposition could have 
brought about the transcendcntly 
great events which were connected 
with the expedition of Xerxes (Hist, 
of Greece, v. pp. 13, 14). I incline, 
with Bishop TMrlwall, to suspect a 
foundation in fact for the stories that 
were told (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 
25 L). The weak mind of Xerxes may 
have been imposed upon by a prol ended 
spectre ; and the stronger one of Aria- 
banus may have been subdued by- 
threats. There is not any evidence 
to show that the “ arts and influence 
set at work” were those “ of the Ma- 
gian priesthood but it is not impro- 
bable that an imposition was success- 
fully practised upon the credulity of 
Xerxes by a skilfully devised fraud on 
the part of the friends of Mardonius. 
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therefore all tliese tilings in mind, 1 thought with 
invself that if thou sliouldst remain at peace, all men 
would deem fchoo fortunate. But as this impulse has 
plainly come from above, and a heaven-sent destruction 
seems about to overtake Hie Greeks, behold, I change 
to another mind, and alter my thoughts upon the 
matter. Do tliou therefore make known to the Per- 
sians what the god has declared, and hid them follow 
the orders which were first given, and prepare their 
levies. Be careful to act so, that the bounty of the god 
may not he hindered by slackness on thy part.” 

Thus spake these two together ; and Xerxes, being 
in good heart on account of the vision, when day 
broke, laid all before the Persians, while Artabanus, 
wbo bad formerly been the only person openly to 
oppose the expedition, now showed as openly that he 

favoured it. . , , „ , 

19. After Xerxes had thus determined to go forth to 
the war, there appeared to him in his sleep yet a third 
vision. The Magi were consulted upon it, 0 and said 
that its meaning reached to the whole earth, and that 
all mankind would become his servants. Now the 
vision which the king saw was this : he dreamt that 
he was crowned with a branch of an olive-tree, and 
that boughs spread out from the olive-branch and 
covered the whole earth ; then suddenly the garland, as 
it lay upon his brow, vanished. So when the Magi 
had thus interpreted the vision, straightway all the Per- 
sians who were come together departed to their several 
o-overnments, whore each displayed the greatest zeal, 
on the faith of the king’s offers. For all hoped to 


a Vide supra, i. 108 ; and compare 
Cic. do Divinal. i. 23, where Lhe Magi 
are said to have, prophesied, from a 
dream which Cyrus had, that he would 
reign Tor thirty years. For the general 
practice among the OrieuLal nations 
to attend to dreams, and to require 
an interpretation of them from their 


priests, see Gen. xli. 8 ; and Dan. ii. 
2 ; iv. G. Whether the Magi really 
flllcd such a position at the court of 
Xerxes is a different question, and 
cannot he held to he proved hy a 
story, which is evidently of Greek 
origin. The “olive crown” proves 
this. 
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obtain for themselves tlie gifts which had been pro- 
mised. 1 And so Xerxes gathered together his host, 
ransacking* every comer of the continent. 

20. Reckoning from the recovery of Egypt, Xerxes 
spent four full years 2 in collecting his host, and making 
ready all things that were needful for his soldiers. It 
was not till the close of the fifth year that he set forth 
on his march, accompanied hy a mighty multitude. For 
of all the armaments whereof any mention has reached 
us, this was by far the greatest; 3 insomuch that no other 
expedition compared to this seems of any account, neither 
that which Darius undertook against the Scythians, nor 
the expedition of the Scythians (which the attack of 
Darius was designed to avenge), when they, being in 
pursuit of the Cimmerians, fell upon the Median terri- 


1 According to CLcsias (Exc. Pers. 
§ 22, ad fin.), the most honourable gift 
that a Persian could receive from the 
king was a golden hand-mill (p.vkrj 
Xpv<rrj) ; hut according to Xenophon, 
who is a bettev authority, this was not 
even contained in the ordinary gift of 
honour, which consisted of a horse 
with a golden bridle, a golden scymi- 
tar, a chain of gold for the neck, arm- 
lets of the same, and a Persian (i. e. a 
Median) robe (Anal). I. ii. § 27 ; viii. 
§ 29 ; Cyropaid. vm. ii. § 8). There 
can bo no doubt that this was the 
regular htftan in the age of Xeno- 
phon ; but, while its general features 
were preserved, it may probably have 
varied in certain points at different 
times (cf. Esther vi. 9 ; 1 Esdras iii. 


6 ; Pint. Artaxerx. c. 15 ; Procop. do 
Bell. Pers. i. 17, p. 19). If we may 
credit Lucian, the horse was usually 
of the Nisrcan breed. 

2 Various modes have been adopted 
of explaining the chronology of the 
period between the battles of Mara- 
thon and Salamis. All accounts agree 
in stating the interval at ten years 
(Thncyd. i. 18; Plut. Leg. iii. p. 
(598, 0. ; Mann. Par. 62, 60 ; Arislht. 
A 6, ii. p. 24 1 ). The numbers in II ero- 
dotus arc with diificuKy brought 
within this interval. _ Perhaps the 
following scheme, which differs but 
slightly from Clinton’s (P. Ii. vol. ii. 
c. fi, p. 802), will be found to accord 
best both wiLli the words of Herodotus 
and with other testimonies : — 


490. Battle of Marathon. Preparations commence for another expedition. 
480. 

488. 

487. 


Revolt of Egypt, (rerdpru ere C. Herod, ib.) 
Heath ot Darius, (r<v ucn-epai tret. Herod. 


it 


485. Reduction of Egypt. * (Seureptj) e. 


^ vii. 4. Cf. Canon of Ptolemy.) 
lb. vii. 7.) Preparations against Greece renewed. 


20.) After which (lrywiT <j> eret dvo/xrVw— at the close of the fifth year ft 
of Egypt) Xerxes began his march from CritaUa (ttirpanjAdrcp). 

Xerxes marched from Sardis to Attica. Battles of Thermopyfte and Salamis. 


3 Compare the remark of Thucydides, i. 23: r&v it parepov epy m peyi vrav 
irrpaxd ij ro MrjdiKov. 
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tory, and subdued and bold for a time almost the whole 
of Upper Asia; 4 nor, again, that of the Afcridse against 
Troy, of which we hear in story ; nor that of the My- 
sians and Tcucrians, which was still earlier, wherein 
these nations crossed the Bosphorus into Europe, and, 
after conquering all Thrace, pressed forward till they 
came to the Ionian sea, 5 while southward they reached 
as for as the river Peneus. 

21. All these expeditions, and others, if such there 
were, arc as nothing compared with this. For was 
there a nation in all Asia which Xerxes did not bring 
witli him against Greece ? Or was there a river, except 
those of unusual size, which sufficed for his troops to 
drink ? One nation furnished ships ; another was 
arrayed among the foot-soldiers ; a third had to supply 
horses ; a fourth, transports for the horse and men like- 
wise for the service ; a fifth, ships of war towards the 
bridges ; a sixth, ships and provisions. 

22. And in the first place, because the former fleet 
had met with so great a disaster about Athos, 6 pre- 
parations wore made, by the space of about three years, 
in that quarter. A fleet of triremes lay at Elams in 
the Chersonese ; 7 and from this station detachments were 
sent by the various nations whereof the army was 
composed, which relieved one another at intervals, and 


* Vide supra, i. 103-106 ; iv. 1,-112. 

5 By Uio “ Ionian Sea ” Herodotus 
means the Adriatic (vide supra, vi. 
127 ; and infra, ix. 92). With, respect 
to the expedition here mentioned great 
obscurity prevails. According to some 
writers the Mysians were Thracians, 
and had eomc into Asia from Europe 
(St rah. xii. p. 785; cf. Xanlli. Lyd. 
Fr. 8 ; and Artemidur. ap, Strnb. xii. 
p. 826). Others, and among them 
Herodotus (supra, i. 171), seem to 
have looked upon the Mysians as a 
genuine Asiatic race, closely akin to 
the Lydians, whose language the 
Mysian tongue greatly resembled. 


According to Xanthus the Mysian 
dialect was fu£akvdias /cat fu^ofppvyios 
(Fr. 8). Writers of this class ascribed 
the scattered Mysians of the European 
continent — of whom some were settled 
upon the Danube (Si rah. xii. pp. bOO 
and 826), whence the Mmsi of after 
times, others in Macedonia (llcllanic. 
Fr. 16) — to invasions of the European 
continent from Asia. Probability on 
the whole inclines in favour of this 
latter view. 

6 Supra, vi. 41. 

7 For the situation and present con- 
dition of Ekuus, vide supra, vi. 110, 
note °. 
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worked at a trench beneath the lash of taskmasters;* 
while the people dwelling about Athos bore likewise a 
part in the labour. Two Persians, Bubares , 9 the son of 
Megabazus, and Artaehsees, the son of Artceus, superin- 
tended the undertaking. 

Athos is a great and famous mountain, inhabited by 
men, and stretching far out into the sea. Where the 
mountain ends towards the mainland, it forms a penin- 
sula : and in this place there is a neck of land about 
twelve furlongs across , 1 the whole extent whereof from 
the sea of the Acanthians to that over against Torone, 
is a level plain, broken only by a few low hills , 2 Here, 
upon this isthmus where Athos ends, is Bane , 3 a Greek 
city. Inside of Sane, and upon Athos itself, are a 
number of towns, which Xerxes was now employed in 
disjoining from the continent : these are, Dium, Olo- 
phyxus, Acrothoum, Thyssus, and Cleonse . 4 Among 
these cities Athos was divided. 


a The use of the wliip on the part 
of the Persians towards the subject 
nations is again noted (infra, eh. 56 j 
and ch. 228 ; compare also _ch. 108 ; 
and, as decisive on the point, Xcn. 
Anab. in. iv. § 25). Mr. Grole ob- 
serves (llist. of Greece, v. p. 31, note) 
that it has its parallel among the 
modem Turks. To the high-spirited 
Greeks this degradation must have 
been galling in the extreme. The 
practice had descended to the Per- 
sians from the Assyrians (See Layard’s 
Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 110-13). 

9 Supra, v. 21, notes 8 and fl . 

1 Captain Hpratt measured the dis- 
tance from shore to shore, and found 
it to he 2500 yards, or 12-* stadia 
(Journal of Geograph. Soe. vol. xvii. 
p. 147). 

2 The level plain towards the sea of 
the Acanl Ilians (as the accompanying 
plan will show) is a marked feature. 
Beyond this plain a range of low 
hills crosses the isthmus, the greatest 
height not exceeding 51 feet. From 
those bills, on the south side, a valley 
opens out, aloug which the course of 


the canal may be clearly traced (ibid, 
pp. 146-7). This valley is still known 
to the natives by the name of Prov- 
laka, i. e. wpoauXeuca, “the canal in 
front of Mount Athos.” (Wee Sir G . 
Bowen’s Mount Athos, pp. 56-7.) 

3 Sane, which acquired some fame 
in the Pelojionncsian war by repulsing 
the army of Brasidas (Thucyd. iv. 
109), was a colony of the Andrians, 
and was situated on the southern 
coast of the isthmus, near the mouth 
of the canal of Xerxes (ibid.), but 
whether on its eastern or western side 
is not quite certain. Colonel Leake 
thought that certain traces near the 
artificial mound (called in tho plan 
the “ Tomb of Artaehsees”) might 
mark the site of Sane (Northern 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 144), but I should 
rather gather from this passage that 
the city lay on the western side of 
the cutting. Captain Spratt does not 
think that a Greek town ever occu- 
pied the hills about the “tomb of 
Artachmes” (Journal of Gcograph. 
Soc. voL. xvii, p. 149). 

4 These cities are all mentioned by 
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23. Now the manner in which they clng was the 
following : 5 a line was drawn across by the city of 


Thucydides (1. s. c.) and By Scylnx 
(Peripl. p. G3), the latter of whom 
adds another, Charadria\ Hium, 
Thyssus, and Clconm, appear to have 
been on the south coast ; Acrotholim 
and Olopliyxns on the north. Acro- 
tlioiim (Acrothou), according to 
Pliny, was situated on the summit of 
Athos (H. N. iv. 10). They were, one 
and all, small and unimportant places. 

5 The whole story of the canal 
across the isthmus ol‘ Athos has been 
considered a fable by some writers 
(Juven. x. 173-4; Pocoeke, vol. ii. 
part ii. p. 144; Cousine'ry, Voyage 
dans la Macedoine, vol. ii. pp. 153-4.) 
Many modern travellers, however, 
have given accounts of the distinct 
traces which remain of tho work 
(Choisoul-Gouffier, Voyage Pitto- 
rescpie, tom. ii. partie i. p. 148 ; 
Leake’s Northern Greece, iii. p. 145 ; 


Bowen’s Mount Athos, &c., p. 57 ; 
Jmirnal of Geograph. Society, vol, 
x vii .). Captain Sprat t appears to have 
surveyed tho isthmus with great 
exactness. Ho found distinct appear- 
ances of the ancient cutting, almost 
across its whole extent, only failing 
where ^he canal approached the sea, 
and somewhat indistinctly marked 
in tho alluvial plain north of the hills ; 
as the accompanying plan, which is 
taken from his careful survey, clearly 
shows. The canal forms a line of 
ponds, from two to eight feet deep 
and from sixty to ninety broad, nearly 
from one sea to the other. It was 
“ cut through beds of tertiary sands 
and marls ” (wliicli would account 
for tho falling in of the banks), being 
probably, where it was deepest, not 
more than sixty feet below the natural 
surface of tho ground, which at its high- 
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Sane ; and along this the various nations parcelled out 
among themselves the work to be done. When the 
trench grew deep, the workmen at the bottom con- 
tinued to dig, while others handed the earth, as it was 
dug out, to labourers placed higher up upon ladders, 
and these taking it, passed it on further, till it came at 
last to those at the top, who carried it off and emptied 
it away. All the other nations, therefore, except the 
Phoenicians, had double labour; for the sides of the 
trench fell in continually, as could not but happen, 
since they made the width no greater at the top than 
it was required to be at the bottom. But the Phoeni- 
cians showed in this the skill which they are -wont to 
exhibit in all their undertakings. For in the portion 
of the work which was allotted to them they began by- 
making the trench at the top twice as wide as the 
prescribed measure, and then as they dug downwards 
approached the sides nearer and nearer together, so 
that when they reached the bottom their part of tlic 
work was of the same width as the rest. In a meadow 
near, 6 there was a place of assembly and a market; 
and hither great quantities of corn, ready ground, was 
brought from Asia, 

24. It seems to me, when I consider this work, that 
Xerxes, in makiug it, was actuated by a feeling of 
pride, wishing to display the extent of liis power, and 
to leave a memorial behind him to posterity. For not- 
withstanding that it was open to him, with no trouble 
at all,’ to have had Ills ships drawn across the isthmus, 

ost point only rises jfifty-one feet above note). So Sir (x. Eowcn (p. 58). 
tlie sea level. It was not really a 6 The “meadow” intended can 
great work, bnt a very easy one, and only be the alluvial plain above mon- 
can scarcely have taken more than a tioned, where the traces of tlie canal 
year to complete. Colonel Leake re- become faint, 
gards it as a very politic proceeding, 7 The light ships of the ancients 
on account of the dangerous character -were easily transposed in this way 
of the navigation about the peninsula, across the land. So frequent was the 
especially on its north coast, which practice at the isthmus of Corinth, 
has no harbours (vide supra, vi, 4-4, that the line traversed by vessels 
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yot ho issued orders that a canal should be made 
through which the sea might flow, and that it should 
be of such a width as would allow of two triremes 
passing through it abreast with the oars in action. 
He likewise gave to the same persons who were set 
over the digging of the trench, the task of making a 
bridge across the river Strymon. 

25. While these things were in progress, he was 
having cables prepared for his bridges, some of papyrus 
and some of white flax, 8 a business which he entrusted 
to the Phoenicians and the Egyptians. He likewise 
laid up stores of provisions in divers places, to save the 
army and the beasts of burthen from suffering want 
upon their march into Greece. He inquired carefully 
about all the sites, and had the stores laid up in such as 
were most convenient, causing them to be brought 
across from various parts of Asia and in various ways, 
some in transports and others in merchantmen. The 
greater portion was carried to Lcuce-Acte, 9 upon the 
Thracian coast ; some part, however, was conveyed to 
Tyrodiza, 1 in the country of the Perinthians, some to 
Doriseus, 2 some to Eion 3 upon the Strymon, and some 
to Macedonia. 

acquired there the proper name of comment of Demetrius, ap. Harpucrat. 
Diolcus (AloKkos, Hesych, ad voc.). in voc.). It cannot have been far 
Instances of the passage of ships in north of Pactya. 
this way are abundant in the Greek 1 Tyrodiza, according to Stephen 
historians (of. Tlmcyd. iii. 81, iv. 8 ; (acl voc.), was the same place as 
Polyb. iv. 39, v, 101, viii. 36; Bio Berrhium ; and Serrhiinn or Herrho- 
Cass. _ 1142), and explain expres- ran, was a fortress in the neighhour- 
sions in the poets which have caused hood of Doriseus, as is plain from a 
some difficulty (Apoll. Bhod. i. 375 ; passage in Livy (xxxi. 1 7). The 
Ilorat. Od. I. iv, 2). exact site cannot be fixed, hut it was 

0 Both these materials were used for probably near the iSerrhean promon- 
ropes by the Egyptians. (See not.es tory of Stephen (ad voc. Seppciov) 
on Book ii. chap. 89, and chap. 96; which seems to be the “Mens Ser- 
on Book viii. chap. 17 ; and on Book rium ” of Pliny, between Doriseus 
ix, chap. 32.) — [Gr. W.] and Maronea (ll. N. iv. 11). The 

* Leuce-Acte, or “ tlie White fact that a portion of this coast be- 
Strand,” was one of the Greek settle- longed to the Perinthians may account 
ments on Ike coast of the Propontis for their war with the Pajonians (su- 
(Scylax, Peripl. p. 68 ; Lysias adv. pra, v. 1). 

Aicib. des. ord. p. 342; with the s Infra, ch. 59, 3 Infra, ch. 113. 
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26. During the time that all these labours were in 
progress, the land army which had been collected was 
marching with Xerxes towards Sardis, having started 
from Critalla 4 in Cappadocia. At this spot all the host 
which was about to accompany the king in his passage 
across the continent had been bidden to assemble. And 
here I have it not in my power to mention which of the 
satraps was adjudged to have brought his troops in the 
most gallant array, and on that account rewarded by 
the king according to his promise ; for I do not know 
whether this matter ever came to a judgment. But it 
is certain that the host of Xerxes, after crossing the 
river Halys, marched through Phrygia till it reached 
the city of Oekence. 5 Here are the sources of the river 


4 Critalla is unknown to any otlior 
writer. No doubt it lay, as Kennel 1 
says (Geography of Herodotus, p. 
319), on the royal road from Susa 
to Sardis, hut the course of this road 
through Cappadocia is very uncer- 
tain, and it is impossible to say at 
what point it crossed the Halys. 
Critalla certainly lay to the cast of 
that river, and probably at no great 
distance from it. 

Pennell's identification of Critalla 
with the modern Eregli is based 
upon a double error. lie believes the 
range of Taurus to give rise to the 
principal stream of tlie Halys, which 
is thus imagined to How by 'Eregli, 
leaving it to the east. And he sup- 
poses the royal mad to have passed 
tli rough the Cilician gates and the 
plain of Issus. But the road took a 
northerly course, as has been already 
explained (supra, v. 52); aud the 
Halys has no source in the Taurus 
range, nor any stream of moment 
falling into it from the south. Eregli 
is in Phrygia, not Cappadocia, and 
must have lain considerably out of 
the great post-road. 

5 The site of Coburn 1 , unknown till 
within these few years, has been de- 
tcnninatcly fixed by Mr. Hamilton 
(Asia Minor, vol. i. pp, 4-98-500). H is 
the modem Deenair (lat. 38° 3', long. 


30° 20'). This town, which abounds 
in remains of high antiquity, is situ- 
ated near the source of the southern 
or main stream of the Mieandor, and 
in all respects corresponds to the 
accounts left of the ancient Celauuu. 
Two streams, both probably supplied 
from the lake of fiombai (cf. Strab. xii. 
p. 835), situated at a much higher level 
in a plain a little to the east (Hamil- 
ton, ii. p. 306), rise from the range of 
hills which runs from Keizi-Burlou 
to Iskelcli, under circumstances ex- 
actly in accord with the descriptions 
given by ancient •writers. One is a 
gentle stream, and issues from a reedy 
lake hvo miles round, enclosed amid 
lofty hills. This is evidently the 
Maeander (“ anrnis Mwaudor ortus e 
lacu in monte Aulocrene,” Plin. H. X. 
v. 29). The other “ gushes out with 
great rapidity from what seems to 
have been once a cavern at the base 
of a rocky cliff, and flows down a nar- 
row channel with considerable force 
and noise ” (Hamilton, i. p.499). This 
is the Catarrhacles or Marsyas. The 
two streams join at a short distance 
from the present town. (Compare 
with Lhe account in Hamilton, Colonel 
Leake’s anticipations, Asia Minor, p. 
1G0-2, and the passages there quoted ; 
Xcn. Anab. I. ii. 7-8 ; Strab. xii. p. 
835 ; Arrian, Exp. A lex. i, 29 ; 
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Mseandcr, and likewise of another stream of no less size, 
which hears the name of Catarractos (or the Cataract) ; 
the last-named river has its rise in the market-place of 
Cel 83 ii p 0 ? and empties itself into the Maeandor. Here, 
too, in this market-place, is hung up to view the skin 
of the Silenus c Marsyas, which Apollo, as the Phrygian 
story goes, stripped off and placed there. 

27. Now there lived in this city a certain Pythias, 
the son of Atys, a Lydian. 7 This man entertained 
Xerxes and his whole army in a most magnificent 
fashion, offering at the same time to give him a sum 
of money for the war. Xerxes, upon the mention 
of money, turned to the Persians who stood by, and 
asked of them, “ Who is this Pythius, and what wealth 
has he, that he should venture on such an offer as 
this ?” They answered him, “ This is the man, 0 king, 
who gave thy father Darius the golden plane-tree, 8 and 


Quint. Curt. iii. 1 ; Liv. xxxviii. 
38 ; Max. Tyr. viii. 8.) 

OolamfB became a royal residence 
on tlie return of Xerxes, who built 
liimself a palace there at the source 
of the Marsyas (Xen. Anab. i. ii. § 9). 
Cyrus, in later times, had also a park 
and a palace there. The latter was 
situated at the head of the Marauder 
(ibid. § 7). Celamse was a town of 
great size and importance ([ieyd \ »; xal 
eiibaipav, Xcn. “ Caput Phrygia),” 
Liv.). Antiochus Soter transferred 
the inhabitants to Apamca, which Jhe 
built at a short distance (Strab. Liv.). 
Apamea afterwards lost its name and 
became Ciboton (Plin. H. N. 1. s. c.), 

0 Silenus, originally applied as a 
proper name to the oldest and most 
famous of the Satyrs, was used after- 
wards as a common appellation for 
those monsters generally. (See Horn. 
Hymn, in Yen. 263; Etym. Mag. 
ad voc. ; and of. Voss ad Virg. Eel. 
vi. 14.) 

The story of Marsyas is told by 
Apollodorus (i. iv. § 2), Diod. 
Siculus (iii. 59), Plutarch (dc Music, 
ii. p. 1132-8), Ilyginus (Fab. clxv.), 


and others. Tlio skin was still shown 
at Cehenas in Xenophon’s time (Anab. 
i. ii. § 8.) 

7 Pliny calls Pythius a Bithynian 
(H. N. xxxiii. 10), Mr. Grote a 
Phrygian (Hist, of Greece, v. p. 34). 
There is no reason to doubt the state- 
ment of Herodotus. 

0 Antiochus Iho Arcadian, who 
had seen this plane-tree, declared 
that it was so small it would scarcely 
shade a grasshopper (t^v vfivovfiivrjv 
Xpvcrrjv irKdravCiV ovx iKavijV emu rer- 
riyi o-kIuv Trnpex ftv J Xcn. Hell. vii. i. 
§ 38). He, however, may well be 
suspected of unfairness, since his 
object was to decry the resources of 
Persia. The plane-tree was very 
celebrated (Athen. xii. p. 539, D . ; 
Plin. H. N. xii. 1 ; xxxiii. 3 0 ; Tzot. 
Oliil. i. xxxii. 925 ; Dio Chvys, Orat. 
lvii. ad fin.). It was finally carried 
off from the citadel of Susa by Anti- 
gonus (b.c. 316), when he fought 
against Eumcnes (Diod. Sic. xix. 48). 

According to Plutarch, the wealth 
of Pythius 'was derived from gold- 
mines in the neighbourhood (De Virt. 
mulicbr, ii. p. 262 D). 
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likewise the golden vine ; 9 and he is still the wealthiest 
man we know of in all the world, excepting thee.” 

28. Xerxes marvelled at these last words, and now 
addressing Pytliius with his own lips, he asked him, 
what the amount of his wealth really was. Pytliius 
answered as follows : — 

* Oh ! King, I will not hide this matter from thee, 
nor make pretence that I do not know how rich I am; 
hut as I know perfectly, I will declare all fully before 
thee. For when tliy journey was noised abroad, and I 
heard thou wert eomiug down to the Grecian coast, 
straightway, as I wished to give thee a sum of money for 
the war, I made count of my stores, and found them to 
be two thousand talents of silver, and of gold four 
millions of Dario staters , 1 wanting seven thousand. All 


0 Tho golden vine was even more 
famous than the plane-tree. It is 
said to have been the work of Theo- 
dore the Samian (Himer. Eel. xxxi, 
.8). Tho hunches of grapes were 
imitaied by moans of the most costly 
precious si ones (Phylarch. ap. Ath.cn. 
1. s. o.). It overshadowed the couch 
on which tho kings slept. 

1 Tho stater was the only gold 
coin known to the Greeks generally. 
St was adopted by them from the 
Asiatics, from whom their gold was 
in the earlier time entirely derived. 
The staiers of different countries dif- 
fered slighlly in weight and value. 
The Macedonian weighed 133 grains 
(value 3Z. 3s. fid!.), Ilie Attic 132 £ grs. 
(value 17. 3s. fir/.), the Lampsacene 
129 grains (value 1Z. 2s. 9£ d.), the 
Phocawn 127 grs, (value 11. 2s. 5£c7.). 
The Persian Dane was a gold coin 
very like the stater : it weighed about 
123*7 grains, and was consequently 
worth not quite twenty-two shillings 
(1Z. 3s. lO-id). Py thins therefore, 
according to the statement of Hero- 
dotus, possessed gold coin to the valuo 
of 4,339,f>4G7. Ilis 2000 talents of 
silver would he worth 487,500Z. ; so 
that the entire sum which Pythius 
offered to Xerxes would he a little 
short of live millions of our money 


(4,827, 144Z.). I do not know why 
this estimate should be thought in- 
credible. (See Grote’s Hist, of 
Greece, vol. v. p. 30, noie.) 

With respect to the word “ Dane,” 
which has been derived from a sup- 
posed ancient Persian root JDarce, 
signifying a _ king (Gescnius, Heb. 
Lex. ad voc. fOTIK ; Scott and Lid- 
dell, ad voc. SapeiKus ; Smith's Diet, 
of Ant., &o.), as there is no evidence 
of tho existence of any such root in 
ancient Persian, perhaps it is best to 
acquiesce in the old derivation, sug- 
gested by the etymologists (ELym. 
Magn. ad voc. ; Barpocrat. ad voc.), 
anci to connect the term with Darius, 
whose gold coinage was so celebrated 
(supra, iv. 1GG). It would thus re- 
semble the Erencli words “louis” and 
“ napoleon.” 


The Daric bore for its impression, 
on the one side, the figure of the 
king with a how and arrow in his 
hands (cf. Plut. Yit. Artaxerx. c. 20), 
kneeling on one knee ; and on the 
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this I willingly make over to thee as a gift ; and when 
it is gone, my slaves and my estates in land will be 
wealth enough for my wants.” 

29. This speech charmed Xerxes, and he replied, 
“ Dear Lydian, since I left Persia there is no man hot 
thou who has either desired to entertain my army, or 
come forward of his own free will to offer me a sum of 
money for the war. Thou hast done both the one and 
the other, feasting' my troops magnificently, and now 
making offer of a right noble sum. In return, this 
is what I will bestow on thee. Thou shalt he my 
sworn friend from this day ; and the seven thousand 
staters which are wanting to make up thy four mil- 
lions I will supply, so that the full tale may be no 
longer lacking, and that thou mayest owe the com- 
pletion of the round sum to me. Continue to enjoy 
all that thou hast acquired hitherto, and bo sure to 
remain ever such as thou now art. If thou dost, thou 
wilt not repent of it so long as thy life endures.” 

30. When Xerxes had so spoken and had made his 
promises to Pythius good, he pressed forward upon 
his march; and passing Anaua, a Phrygian city, 
and a lake from which salt is gathered, 2 he came to 


other an irregular cleft, or “ quadrat a 
incusa.” The subjoined figure is taken 
from a Darie in the British Museum. 

There are silver Daiics, as well as 
gold ones, with the same device. 
These ‘are generally tctradrachms, 
weighing about 235 grains. 

A new theory has been recently 
started on the subject of the “ Ary- 
andics,” or silver coins issued by 
Aryandes (supra, iv. 166). M, Lenor- 
mant has described two coins, upon 
which the name of Aryandes, or a 
part of it (AYIA or AH AYS A), appears 
in Greek characters , and which he 
considers to have been issued by the 
celebrated Satrap (Essoi snr les Mon- 
naies des 1 jagides, p. 169). Tho device 
is a chariot drawn by two horses, 
containing a king and a charioteer, 


with a battlemented wall and a galley 
on the obverse. The name is on this 
latter side. Coins of the same type are 
in the British Museum scries, hut none 
with the name of Aryandes. On one 
there is some trace of a name, but it 
is very faint, and the characters ap- 
pear to be Phoenician. The general 
type answers to the description of a 
coin in Mionnet (Supplement, tom. 
viii. pp. 426-7, TsTo. 33), which he 
thinks Persian, Gesenius figures a 
coin nearly similar (Monumenta Phre- 
nic. Tab. 36, G.), and calls it Oilician. 

a Of Anaua itself no further notice 
is found, for Stephen merely quotes 
from Herodotus. The lake is evi- 
dently Lake C 'Jiarcluk, which lies on 
tho route between Deenair (Ochmw) 
and Colossre, and still supplies the 
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Colossi , 3 a Phrygian city of great size, situated at 
a spot whore the river Lyons plunges into a chasm and 
disappears. This river, after running* underground 
a distance of about live furlongs, re-appeurs once more, 
and empties itself, like the stream above mentioned, into 
the Marauder. Leaving Colossie, the army approached 
the borders of Phrygia where it abuts on Lydia ; and 
here they came to a city called Cydrara ,' 1 where was 


whole country round with suit. "Mr. 
Hamilton says , — “ Alter passing this 
hill, we halted near the extremity of 
the lake to observe the process of col- 
lecting the salt, at which the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring village of 
Ohardak were busily employed. The 
lake being nearly dry, the -water in 
the centre is so thoroughly saturated 
that, owing to the great evaporation con- 
stantly going on, tire salt chrystallises 
on the surface, and is scraped off with 
largo wooden spades. . . . As it is 
obtained, it is brought on shore, and 
placed in large heaps along the banks, 
where it appeared clear and in largo 
chrystals : it is procured in consider- 
able quantities, and sells for ten paras 
the okc, or about a farihing a pound ; 
and after supplying the neighbouring 
country, the rest is sent to Smyrna ” 
(Asia Minor, vol. i. pp. 503-d). Arrian 
calls this lake Lake Ascania (Exp. 
Alex, i. 29). (Strabo mentions it 
(xii. pp. 888-9), but does not give it 
a name. 

a Colossal has been generally sup- 
posed to have been situated at Qhonos 
the ancient Choiiai, with which Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus identifies it 
(de Tliemat. i. 3, p. 24). Mr. Hamil- 
ton, however, seems to have discovered 
the true site, at the distance of three 
miles from Qhonos , in the plain, on 
the hanks of the Lycus (Tchuruk). 
Here he found an ancient theatre, 
and abundant remains of an extensive 
towirby the side of the river, and at 
a point where it is very conceivable 
that the Lycus may have had in 
former times an underground course. 
Two streams fall into the Lycus at 
this point, from the north and from 
the south, both possessed of strong 

von. IV, 


petrifying or inci listing qualities. 
The Lycus here flours in a deep chasm, 
and the streams trickling over the 
rocks gradually incrust them with 
their deposit. The operation of this 
process naturally causes the cliffs 
gradually to approach one another, and 
may, in the time of Herodotus, hare 
actually arched over the main stream. 
Earthquakes, to which the district is 
very liable (cf. Strab. xii. 837), would 
naturally break up this soft crust, 
which would fall into the river anil 
be carried away, after which the pro- 
cess would recommence. (Hec Hamil- 
ton’s Asia Minor, vol. i. pp. 510-2 ; 
and compare the passage of Pliny 
which he quotes, H. N. xxxi. 20.) 

There seems to have been another 
similar covered passage, lower down 
the stream, in the time of Strabo 
(1. s. c.), which has also disappeared 
since his day. This was near Laodioea, 
just above the junction of the Lycus 
with the Cadmus (Cfienk liounar Hu), 
The traditions of the natives confirm 
the notion of such covered ways hav- 
ing existed and breaking up (Hamil- 
ton, p. 522). 

* Cydrara is thought to be identical 
with the Carura of Sliabo (l. s. c. and 
xiv. p. 948. See Leake’s Asia Minor, 
p. 251, and cf. ISahr ad loc.), which 
in his time was the boundary between 
Phrygia and Curia, The hot springs 
near Harai Kimi seem to mark this 
site. It is certain that the separation 
of the roads must have been nearly at 
this place (cf. Leake). The road to 
Sardis undoubtedly passed through 
the opening in Mount Messogis where 
Tripolis stands, and then struck into 
the valley of the Cogamus. 

u 
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a pillar set up by Croesus, having an inscription on it, 
showing the boundaries of the two countries. 

31. Where it quits Phrygia and enters Lydia the 
road separates ; the way on the left leads into Caria, 
while that on the right conducts to Sardis. If you 
follow this route, you must cross the Marauder, and 
then pass by the city Callatebus, 5 where the men live 
who make honey out of wheat and the fruit of the 
tamarisk. 6 7 Xerxes, who chose this way, found here 
a plane-tree 1 so beautiful, that he presented it with 
golden ornaments, and put it under the care of one of 
his Immortals. 8 The day after, he entered the Lydian 
capital. 

32. Here his first care was to send off heralds into 
Greece, who were to prefer a demand for earth and 
water, and to require that preparations should be made 
everywhere to feast the king. To Athens indeed and 
to Sparta he sent no such demand ; 9 but these cities 
excepted, his messengers went everywhere. Now the 
reason why he sent for earth and water to states which 
had already refused, was this : he thought that although 
they had refused when Darius made the demand, they 
would now be too frightened to venture to say him 
nay. So he sent his heralds, wishing to know for 
certain how it would he. 

33. Xerxes, after this, made preparations to advance 
to Abydos, where the bridge across the Hellespont 1 


6 Callatebus is mentioned by no 
other writer, if we except Stephen, 
who follows Herodotus. Perhaps it 
occupied the site of Philadelphia 
( Allah SheJier ). The earthquakes to 
which this whole district, (the Cataec- 
caumene of Strabo) is liable, account 
for the disappearance of cities. 

8 The tamarisk still grows in 
abundance down the whole valley of 
the Cogamus (Hamilton, Ami. ii. pp. 
374.-0). 

7 The plane-trees of this district 

are magnificent. Mr. Kami! ton noticed 


tlio “half ruined trunk of one of the 
most, gigantic he had over seen ” near 
Laodicea (Eslii, JJissar), in the A'alley 
of the Lyons (Asia Minor, i. p. 517). 

8 Infra, ch. 83. 

0 The reason for this abstinence is 
given below (ch. 133). 

1 The site of this bridge is supposed 
to have been from Xagara point to the 
Ioav spot eastward of Seslos, where 
the level shore on either side is con- 
venient for the march of troops. The 
channel is more than 7 stadia brood, 
being about 1-J- mile English. — [Ct. W.] 
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from Asia to Europe was lately finished. Midway 
between Sestos and Madytus 2 in the Hellespontine 



Najera Point, Site of Ahydu.s (from tlie West). 



Nagdra Point, Abydns (from the Ea&t). 


2 Madvtus was one of flic less im- 1 Xenophon however mentions it (Hel- 
portant cities of the Chersonese. It ion. i. i. § 3) ; and Livy in two places 
is omitted by Sovlas and Ptolemy. | (xxxi. 10, and xxxiii. 38). It had 

j> 2 
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Chersonese, and right over against Abydos, there is a 
rocky tongue of land which runs out for some distance 
into the sea. This is the place where no long time 
afterwards the Greeks under Xanthippus, the son of 
Aripliron, took Artayctes the Persian, who was at that 
time governor of Sestos, and nailed him living to a 
plank. 3 Tie was the Artayctes who brought women 
into the temple of Protesilails at Elieus, and there was 
guilty of most unholy deeds. 

34. Towards this tongue of land then, the men to 
whom the business was assigned, carried out a double 
bridge from Abydos ; and while the Phoenicians con- 
structed one line with cables of white flax, the Egyp- 
tians in the other used ropes made of papyrus. Now 
it is seven furlongs across from Abydos to the opposite 
coast. 1 "When, therefore, the channel had been bridged 
successfully, it happened that a great storm arising 
broke the whole work to pieces, and destroyed all that 
had been done. 

35. So when Xerxes heard of it, he was full of 
wrath, and straightway gave orders that the Hellespont 
should receive three hundred lashes, and that a pair 
of fetters should he cast into it. Nay, I have even 
hcai'd it said, that he hade the blunders take their irons 
and therewith, brand the Hellespont. It is certain that 
lie commanded those who scourged the waters to utter, 
as they lashed them, these barbarian and wicked words : 
“ Thou hitter water, thy lord lays on thee this punish- 
ment because thou hast wronged him without a cause, 
having suffered no evil at his hands. Verily King 
Xerxes will cross thee, whether thou wilt or no. Well 
dost thou deserve that no man should honour thee with 
sacrifice ; for thou art of a truth a treacherous and unsa- 
voury river.” 6 While the sea was thus punished by his 

also boon noticed by Hccatams (Slepb. 8 Vide infra, ix. 116-120. 

Byz. ad voc.). The place and name 4 Supra, iv. 85 note L 

remain in the modern Mctito . 5 The remark of Mr. Blakesloy is 
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orders, he likewise commanded that the overseers of the 
work should lose their heads. 6 

3G. Then they, whose business it was, executed the 
unpl easing task laid upon them; and other master- 
builders were set over the work, who accomplished it in 
the way which 1 will now describe. 

They joined together triremes and penteconters, 3 GO 
to support the bridge on the side of the Euxinc Sea, 
and 314 to sustain the other ; and these they placed at 
right-angles to the Sea, and in the direction of the cur- 
rent of the Hellespont, relieving by these means the 
tension of the shore cables.’ Having joined the vessels, 
they moored them with anchors of unusual size, that 
the vessels of the bridge towards the Euxine might 
resist the winds which blow from within the straits, 


just, that “ the Hellespont, perfectly 
land-locked, and with, a stream run- 
ning some three knots an hour, pre- 
sents to a person who is sailing on it 
altogether the appearance of a river 
and that “it is from this notion that 
Lhe epithets irkarus and airdpwv are 
applied to it in the Homeric poems 
(not. ad loc.). 

6 ]\lr. Groto, has well vindicated 
the several points of this narrative 
from the sceptical doubts thrown out 
by Larcher (note ad loc.), Muller 
(Ivleine Sckriften, ii. pp. 77-78), 
Thirhvall (Hist, of Greece, ii. p. 252), 
Stanley (ad JEseli. l'crs. 728), Biom- 
fiekl (ibid.), and others (Hist, of 
Greece, v. pp. 21-1). They are tho- 
roughly In keeping with the character 
of an oriental despot, and with traits 
which writers inimical to Herodotus 
record of Xerxes. (Compare the letter 
to Mount Athos in Plutarch, ii. p. 455, 
E, and the message of insult to Apollo, 
recorded by CLesias, Exc. Pcrs. § 27.) 

7 i agree with Mr. Grote (Hist, of 
Greece, v. p. 20, note), as to the con- 
struction and meaning of this difficult 
passage. Herodotus considers the 
shore cables to be the real bridge 
(vide supra, ch. 34), and the ships to 
he only a support rendered necessary 


by the unusual width of the channel, 
lie has in his mind the bridges over 
rivers, common in Persia (Xeu. Anab. 
ii. 4), which gave the idea uf this 
grand work, where, if the slieain was 
narrow, the ropes passed from shore 
1o shore required no support at all ; 
if it was wider, they had to he sus- 
tained hy boats, or some other con- 
trivance. The ships sustaining the 
routes were moored (he says) parallel 
Lo the stream of the Hellespont, and 
so at right angles with the Euxine, 
the longest direction of which lie knew 
to he from cast to west. Triremes and 
penteconters were used indill’crently in 
the work, the greatest number in Hie 
upper bridge, either because the 
channel was wider at that part, or 
because, to meet the full force of the 
current, greater strength was required. 
All the ships were moored stem and 
stem down the stream of the Helles- 
pont, which here runs with consider- 
able rapidity (Wood’s Description of 
the Troad, p. 820 ; Chandler, vol. i. 
p. 12 ; Rennell’s Geograph, of Herod, 
p. 128. Compare the Homeric epithet, 
aydppoos, H. ii. 845, xii. 30). Pro- 
bably they almost touched one anotb er, 
except in the three places whore an 
interval was left. 
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rind that those of tlie more western bridge 3 facing the 
Egoan, might withstand the winds which set in from 
tlie south and from the south-east. 9 A gap was left in 
the penteconters in no fewer than three places, to afford 
a passage for such light craft as chose to enter or leave 
tlie Euxine. When all this was done, they made the 
cables taut from the shore by the help of wooden cap- 
stans. This time, moreover, instead of using the two 
materials separately, they assigned to each bridge six 
cables, two of which were of white flax, while four 
were of papyrus. Both cables were of the same size 
and quality ; but the flaxen were the heavier, weighing 
not less than a talent the cubit. When the bridge 
across the channel was thus complete, trunks of trees 
were sawn into planks, which were cut to tho width of 
the bridge, and these were laid side by side upon the 
tightened cables, and then fastened on the top. This 
done, brushwood was brought, and arranged upon the 
planks, after which earth was heaped upon the brush- 
wood, and the whole trodden down into a solid mass. 
Lastly a bulwark was set up on cither wide of this 
causeway, of such a height as to prevent the sumptor- 
beasts and tho horses from seeing over it and taking 
fright at the water. 

37. And now when all was prepared — the bridges, 
and tlie works at Atlios, tho breakwaters about the 
mouths of tlie cutting, which were made if) hinder the 
surf from blocking up the entrances, 1 and the cutting 


s We see liere that Herodotus is 
aware of tho facL, that the real direction 
of the Hellespont is nort,li-sr«tf and 
mixUi-wcstj not due north and south. 

*’ One would have expected south- 
west here, rather than south-cos/, as 
the Hellespont lies most open to a 
wind from that quarter. Herodotus 
perhaps speaks from loeal knowledge 
of the actual direction of the highest 
winds. We certainly cannot, take 
Not us and Ennis (as Mr. Blakeslev 


does) for winds blowing up and down 
the channel respectively. They are 
separated by only one point of the 
I compass. (Sec the tables in Giitt ling’s 
j Hesiod, pp. 38-39.) 

1 When those breakwaters were 
: allowed to fall into decay, the two 
ends of the canal would soon he silted 
1 up, and disappear. Hence the com- 
| parative obliteration of tlie cutting at 
: its two extremities. (See the Flan, 
page 2<J.) 
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itself; and when the news came to Xerxes that this 
last was completely finished, — then at length the host, 
having first wintered at Sardis, began its march towards 
Abydos, fully equipped, on the first approach of spring'. 
At the moment of departure, the sun suddenly quitted 
his seat in the heavens, and disappeared, though there 
■were no clouds in sight, but the sky was clear and 
serene. 2 .Day was thus turned into night; whereupon 
Xerxes, who saw and remarked the prodigy, was seized 
with alarm, and sending at once for the Magians, 
inquired of them the meaning of the portent. They 
replied — “ God is foreshowing to the Greeks the de- 
struction of their cities ; for the sun foretells for them, 
and the moon for us.” So Xerxes, thus instructed, 3 
proceeded on his way with great gladness of heart. 

88. The army had begun its march, when Pythius 
the Lydian, affrighted at the heavenly portent, and 
emboldened by his gifts, came to Xerxes and said — 
“ Grant me, 0 my lord, a favour which is to thee a 
light matter, but to me of vast account.” Then Xerxes, 
who looked for nothing less than such a prayer as 
Pythius in fact preferred, engaged to grant him what- 
ever he wished, and commanded him to tell his wish 
freely. So Pythius, full of boldness, went on to say — 
u 0 my lord, ihy servant has five sons, and it 
chances that all are called upon to join thee in this 
march against Greece. I beseech thee, have com- 
passion upon ray years, and let one of my sous, the 
eldest, remain behind, to be my prop and stay, and 

2 Astronomers declare that there the prodigy frightened Pythius. 
was no eclipse of the sun visible in 3 The explanation is not particu- 
Westorn Asia this year (see Lurcher, larly clear. The Snu and Moon were 
note ad loc,), hut that there was one both worshipped by the Persians from 
the year before, in the spring, April a very early date (supra, vol. i. p. 

19 th. Herodotus may perhaps have 430), as the Greeks seem to have been 
understood of the setting forth from aware (Aristoph, Pac. 390-403); and 
Sardis, what was told him of the de- the Sun (Millira) more especially (seo 
parture from Susa in the spring of Book i. ch. 331, note*). The anec- 
tho preceding year, lb may then dote is probably apocryphal, 
have been his own conjecture that 
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the guardian of my wealth. Take with thee the other 
four ; and when thou hast done all that is in thy heart, 
mayest thou come hack in safety.” 

3D. But Xerxes was greatly angered, and replied to 
him : “ Thou wretch ! darest thou speak to me of thy 
son, when I am myself on the march against Greece, 
with sons, and brothers, and kinsfolk, and friends ? 
Thou, who art my bond-slave, and art in duty bound 
to follow me with all thy household, not excepting thy 
wife ! Know that man’s spirit dwelleth in his ears, 
and when it hears good things, straightway it fills all his 
body with delight ; but no sooner docs it hear the con- 
trary than it heaves and swells with passion. As 
when thou didst good deeds and madest good offers to 
me, thou wert not able to boast of having outdone the 
king in hountifulness, so now when thou art changed 
and grown impudent, thou slialt not receive all thy 
deserts, hut less. For thyself and four of thy five sons, 
the entertainment which I had of thee shall gain pro- 
tection; hut as for him to whom thou clingest above 
the rest, the forfeit of his life shall he thy punish- 
ment.” Having thus spoken, forthwith he commanded 
those to whom sucli tasks were assigned, to seek out 
the eldest of the sons of Pytliius, and having cut his 
body asunder, to place the two halves, one on the right, 
the other on the left of the great road, so that the army 
might march out between iliem. d 

40. Then the king’s orders were obeyed; and the 
army marched out between the two halves of the car- 
case. First of all went the baggage-hearers, and the 
surnpter-beasts, and then a vast crowd of many nations 
mingled together without any intervals, 4 5 amounting to 


4 Compare with this Ihe similar 

story of (Eolrnus (iv. 84). The 
tales are important, as indicating the 
rigour with which personal service 
was exacted among the Oriental 


nations, especially when the monarch 
was himself going to the field. See 
the remarks of Mr. Grote (Hist, of 
Greece, v. pp. 30-7). 

4 I do not understand Herodotus 
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more than one half of the army. After these troops 
an empty space was left, to separate between them and 
the king. In front of the king' went first a thousand 
horsemen, picked men of the Persian nation — then 
spearmen a thousand, likewise chosen troops, with 
their spear-heads pointing towards the ground — next 
ton of the sacred horses called Nisiean, all daintily 
caparisoned. (Now these horses arc called Nissan, 
because they come from the Nisrean plain, a vast flat in 
Media, producing horses of unusual size. 0 ) After the 
ten sacred horses came the holy chariot of Jupiter , 7 
drawn by eight milk-white steeds, with the charioteer 
on foot behind them holding the reins ; for no mortal 
is ever allowed to mount into the car. Next to this 
came Xerxes himself, riding in a chariot drawn by 


to mean lliat. the soldiers of the dif- 
ferent nations wore mixed together, 
as the soldiers from different pro- 
vinces in the French army (Larcber, 
ad loo.), but only that the contin- 
gents of the various nations were not 
separated by intervals, hut marched 
without any regular order in a single 
body. It is plain from the whole 
narrative (infra, eh. 60-SG, 210 ; 
ix. 31), that in the Persian army, as 
in the Greek, the contingents of the 
several nations formed distinct and 
separate corps. Compare the account 
of Xenophon (Anab. i. 'viii. § t) : 

Havre? de ovrot Kara e&vi], ev 
7tA aicrlcp 7r\rjpei avQocmrov enacrrov 
to eOvus GTTope'vcTo ') ; and see also 
Arrian (Exped. Alex. iii. 11). 

e The Nissan breed of horses con- 
tinued in repute down to the times 
of A mini anus Marcellinus (xxiii. 0). 
They excelled all others in size and 
speed (Strah, apl<rTOLS nai peylarois ; 
Fluid, ad voc. &kuttol\ and were 
generally the property of the Persian 
kings or nobles of the highest rank. 

The situation of the Nisman plain, 
from which they were said to derive 
their name, is uncertain. According 
to Strabo, some placed it in Armenia 
(xii. p. 763, 769). Others, accord- 


ing to Suidas (ad voc. Nlcratov), in 
Persia. Tfie general consent, however, 
of the bust writers assigns it to 
Media, where we know from tlio 
Behistun inscription, that there was 
a district Kisaia or Nisaya (Col. I, 
Par. C, § 11). As Alexander visited 
it on his way from Opis to Ecbatana 
(Arrian. Exp. Alex. vii. 13), it may 
probably have been the tract of ex- 
cellent pasture land which lies be- 
tween lichistan and Khonam-Alad, 
known now as the plains of Khuwah 
and Ali&tar . (See Col. Jlawlinson’s 
march from Zohab to Khuzistan, in 
the Geographical Society’s Journal, 
vol. ix. p. 100.) 

7 The sacred chariot of Jupiter 
(Ornxuzd) is mentioned by Xenophon 
in Ids description of the train of Cyrus 
(Oyrop. viii. iii. 12). The white 
horses had golden yokes, ancl were 
adorned with garlands. Lt was fol- 
lowed, he says, by Lhe chariot of the 
Sun (Mithras), and by another 
chariot, sacred apparently to the 
element of fire. Does this mark the 
progress in comiption of the Persian 
religion between the date of Xerxes, 
and that of Artaxerxes Mnemon, with 
the customs of whose time Xenophon 
was alone acquainted ? 
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Nissoaii horses, with his charioteer, Patiramphes, tho 
sou of 0 tunes, a Persian, standing by his side. 8 

41. Thus rode forth Xerxes from Sardis — but he was 
accustomed every now and then, when the fancy took 
him, to alight from his chariot and travel in a litter. 
Immediately behind the king there followed a body of 
a thousand spearmen, the noblest and bravest of the 
Persians, holding their lances in the usual manner 0 — 
then came a thousand Persian horse, picked men — then 
ton thousand, picked also after the rest, and serving on 
foot. 1 Of these last one thousand carried spears with 
golden pomegranates at their lower end instead of spikes ; 
and these encircled the other nine thousand, who bore 
on their spears pomegranates of silver. The spearmen 


8 The Persian monarchs fought 
from chariots down to the era of tho 
Macedonian conquest. This is plain 
from Arrian (Exp. Alex. ii. 31, iii. 
15) and other writers (Q. Curt. iv. i. 

§ L and 15, § 24 ; Diod. Sic. xvii. 34). 
Herein they followed the practice of 
the Assyrian kings, as appears from : 
the sculptures recently excavated. ■ 
The chariot used seems to have been ; 
(like those of the Greeks and Romans) j 
light and small, all oi ding barely loom i 
for three men to stand in it. In battle 


and in hunting, the king and his cha- 
rioteer were the only occupants, and 
stood side by side ; on occasions of 
state there was a third person in the 
car, an attendant who bore the royal 
parasol. Tho following representa- 
tion, taken from Ker Porter, will fur- 
nish a tolerably correct notion of the 
chariots of the Persian kings. 

0 That is, with the point upward. 

1 These were probably the Immor- 
tals, who arc spoken of in ch. 83, and 
arc there said to have served on foot. 
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too who pointed their lances towards the ground, had 
golden pomegranates ; and the thousand Persians who 
followed close after Xerxes, had golden apples. 2 Behind 
the ten thousand footmen came a body of Persian 
cavalry, likewise ten thousand ; after which there was 
again a void space for as much as two furlongs ; and 
then the rest of the army followed in a confused crowd. 

42. The march of the army, after leaving Lydia, was 
directed upon the river Caicus and the land of Mysia. 
Beyond the Caicus the road, leaving Mount Cana upon 
the left, passed through the Alarnean plain, 3 to the city 
of Carina. 4 Quitting this, the troops advanced across 
the plain of Thebe, 5 passing Adramyttium, 6 and Airtan- 


2 See Athcn. Doipn. xii. p. 514, 
B. In the sculptures at Parse] )Oi is, 
the spearmen, who evidently repre- 
sen I the body-guard of the Icing, 
— — = 

8 The route of Xerxes from Sardis 
to the Caicus is uncertain. He may 
either have descended the valley of 
the Ilermus, and then followed the 
coast road hy Cyme, Myrina, Gry- 
neum, and Elina ; or he may have 
crossed llie hill hy lake Gygiea, and 
entered Iho upper •valley of the 
Caicus, where moderns roach it on 
their way from Thyatira ( Ak-hismr ) 
1o Pergamos ( Hay nut). The iatier is 
llie shorLcr, but the former the easier 
route. 

With respect to the situation of the 
A larnean plain, vide supra, i. 150, and 
vi. 28-9. The geography of this tract 
is still very partially known. By 
Mount Cana, Herodotus appears to 
mean the modern Mount Karuda, op- 
posite the south-eastern extremity of 
Mytilcne. The army would naturally 
Leave this mountain (,o the left before 
entering the Atarneau plain, which 
was on the coast uear DcJcrli Kicui. 
In after times the name of Cana or 
Came was applied to a much larger 
district (Strab. xiii. p. 888). 

1 The situation of Carina can only 
be conjectured. It appears from this 
passage to have lain on a ridge sepa- 


liavo the lower extremity of their 
spears ornamented with a ball, which 
may be either an apple or a pome- 
granate. They hear their spears erect, 
===== zrrzrsss^^i^ 

rating the Atarneau plain from that 
of Thebe. This district is still un- 
explored, I believe. Carina was a 
city of some consequence at the time 
of the Ionian colonisation, and fur- 
nished colonists to Ephesus (Eplior. 
ap. Stoph. By %. ad voc. Bivm). After 
the time of Herodotus it disappears 
from history, being only mentioned 
hy Pliny, and then as a place that 
had ceased to exist (H. K. v. 30). 

3 The plain of Thebe was so called 
from an ancient town of that name in 
the northern part of Ihe plain, at the 
foot of Mount Ida. Enins of this 
town, celebrated as being the native 
city of Andromache (Horn. II, vi. 
395 ; xxii. 479), remained to the time 
of Strabo (xiii. p. 879). The plain, 
in the ccntro of which the city of 
Adramyti (Adramyttium) nowstands, 
is one of great beauty and fertility 
(Fellows, Asia Minor, p. 42 ; cl'. Liv. 
xxxvii. 19 ; Polyb. xvi. 3 ), and was 
in ancient times a constant object of 
contention, first between the Mysians 
and Lydians, and afterwards between 
them and the Greeks (Strab. 1. s. c.). ■ 
c Adramyttium is said to have 
been founded by Adramylcs, or 
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drus^ tine Pelasgic city ; then, bolding Mount Ida upon 
the left hand, 8 it entered the Trojan territory. On this 
march the Persians suffered some loss ; for as they bivou- 
acked during the night at the foot of Ida, a storm of 
thunder and lightning hurst upon them, and killed no 
small number. 

43. On reaching the Seaman der, which was the first 
stream, of all that they had crossed since they left 
Sardis, whose water failed them and did not suffice to 
satisfy the thirst of men and cattle, 9 Xerxes ascended 
into the Pergamus of Priam, 1 since lie had a longing 
to behold the place. When he had seen everything, and 


Adramys, son of ono of the Lydian 
kings (cf. Aristot. ap. Steph. Byz. 
sub voc. ’Adpa/n/T-retov, and Nic. 
Dam. Fr. 68). IL was given to the 
ejected Delians by Pharnacos, in the 
tenth year of the Peloponnesian war 
(Thncyd v. 3 ; cf. viii. 108) ; and 
from that time seems to have been 
reckoned a Greek city (Rcylax, Peripl. 
pp. 87, 88). The modern town of 
Adramyti , which retains both the 
name and site, boasts but few re- 
mains of the ancient city (Follows, ut 
supra). 

7 For the situation of Antandrns, 
vide supra, v. 26. The march of Xe- 
nophon from Troy to Pergamus may 
conveniently be compared with tins 
portion of the route of Xerxes (eV- 

revBev enapevovro Sia rrjs T poias, kcu 
vnepfidvres vr ) v V l8tjv, els "AvravBpov 
acjuKVovvrai ttpCorov' eir a Trap a ddAar- 
rav nopevdpevoi rrjs A vdlas, els Orjfirjs 
irediuv. ’EvrevOev St ^ Arpap,VTrlov 
Hal Keproviov nap ’A rapvea. els Katkou 
irehiov ekQuvrcs, TLepyapov KaraXap,- 
ftdvovcn rrjs Mvcrias, Anab. VII. viii. 
§§ 7, 8). 

0 The true Ida must have been left 
considerably to the right, the army 
crossing the ridge which extends from 
it westward, and terminates in Cape 
Baba. Herodotus appears to have 
given the name of Ida to the high- 
lands which close in the valley of the 
Scamander on the left, lying west 
and south of BuvarbasM. (See the 


Chart on the opposite pago.) 

9 Though the Mean Lander of Hero- 
dotus (the modem Mcndarc) has a 
bed from 200 to 300 feet broad, yet 
the stream in the dry season is re- 
duced to a slender brook not more 
than three feet deep (Geograph. Journ. 
vol. xii. p. 34). IL may therefore 
easily have proved insufficient to 
alford yood water for Ihe entire host. 
Bee the remarks of Mr. Grolo (Hist, 
of Greece, vol. v. p. 87). 

1 By the “ Pergamus of Priam” is 
to be understood the acropolis of New 
Ilium, which claimed, and was be- 
lieved till after Ihe time of Alexander, 
to stand upon the silo of the ancient 
city (Strnb. xiii. p. 8f>f>). Hither 
Alexander also ascended, and sacri- 
ficed to Minerva (Arrian. Exp. Alex, 
i. 1J ; Strab. 1. s. c.). The ruins 
near Kwn-hieni, 5 miles to the south- 
east oUCum-Jcaleh, or the lower castle 
of the Dardanelles, mark the situation 
of New Ilium. (See Leake’s Asia 
Minor, p, 275.) 

The question of the situation of the 
Homeric Ilium scarcely comes within 
the province of a commentator on 
Herodotus. I may however lie al- 
lowed to express an opinion in favour 
of the views of those who distinguish 
between Old and New Ilium, and 
place the former at BxtnarbmJn , on 
the loft bank of the river. (See the 
accompanying map.) 






46 XERXES VIEWS HIS ARMAMENT. Rook VTI. 

inquired into all particulars, ho made an offering of a 
thousand oxen to the Trojan Minerva, while the Magians 
poured libations to the heroes who were slain at Troy. 2 
The night after, a panic fell upon the camp : but in the 
morning they set off with daylight, and skirting on the 
left hand the towns Rhoetcnm, Ophrynenm, and Dar- 
danus 3 (which borders on Abydos), on the right the 
Toucrians of G-ergis, 4 so reached Abydos. 5 

44. Arrived hero, Xerxes wished to look upon all 
liis host; so, as there was a throne of white marble 
upon a hill near the city, 6 which they of Abydos had 
prepared beforehand, by the king’s bidding, for his 
especial use, Xerxes took his seat on it, and, gazing 
thence upon the shore below, beheld at one view all 
his land forces and all his ships. While thus employed, 
ho felt a desire to behold a sailing-match among his 
ships, which accordingly took place, and was won by 
the Phoenicians of Sidon, much to the joy of Xerxes, 


8 These acts are “ strange if true.” 
They may have hecn done to conci- 
liate the Asiatic Greeks, whose defec- 
tion was feared (infra, clis. 51, 52). 
Or they may have been acts of wor- 
ship, of which the Greeks misunder- 
stood, or misrepresented, the true 
character. The Magi would ho as 
little likely as the Acliaunenian Per- 
sians, to sacrifice to the heroes who 
fell at Troy aud the Trojan Minerva. 

8 These were all places of small 
importance on or near the coast. 
Rhceteum, according to Strabo, was 
7 miles from Sigeivm, at the mouth 
of the Hellespont (Strab. xiii. p. 859). 
It was situated near the barrow of 
Ajax, which is still a marked feature 
on the eastern edge of the Trojan 
plain. Col. Leake identifies Iihmteum 
with the ruins ( Paled- Kastro ) near 
I t-Ghelmes , which stand on an emi- 
nence overlooking the strait (Leake’s 
Asia Minor, p. 275) ; but these are 
most probably tbe remains of Opkry- 
neum (see Geog. Joum. vol, xii. p. 
89), which was said to have been the 


burial-place of Hector (Arislodeni. 
Thcb. Fr. 0). llhu'lcum may have 
occupied the hill immediately oppo- 
site the tomb of Ajax, where there 
arc traces of a town. Concerning the 
site of Dardanus, vide supra, v. 117. 

4 Supra, v. 122. 

8 The remains of Abydos lie a little 
north of the upper castle of the Dar- 
danelles (<S hdtanieh-JCalfm'), between 
the fort and the extremity of the pro- 
montory facing Resins. They are so 
slight that Sir 0. Fellows passed them 
once without perceiving them (Asia 
Minor, p. SO). 

6 It maybe questioned whether by 
“ wpoe£e$p?? \l6ov \cvkov ” a throne is 
intended, and not rather an elevated 
platform whereon the king’s throne, 
which he carried with him (infra, 
viii. 90), was to be placed. finch 
artificial platforms are found in the 
Assyrian sculptures (Layard’s Nine- 
veh and Babylon, p. 150). Thrones 
of white marble were not, however, 
unknown to the Greeks, (See Wal- 
pole’s Turkey, vol, i. p. 310.) 
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who was delighted alike with the race and with his 
army. 

45. And now, as he looked and saw the whole 
Hellespont covered with the vessels of his fleet, and all 
the shore and every plain about Abydos as full as could 
he of men, Xerxes congratulated himself on his good 
fortune ; but after a little while, he wept. 

46. Then Ariabanns, the king’s uncle (the same who 
at the first so freely spake his mind to the king, and 
advised him not to lead his army against Greece), 
when lie heard that Xerxes was in tears, went to him, 
and said — 

“ How different, sire, is what thou art now doing, 
from what thou didst a little while ago ! Then thou 
didst congratulate thyself, and now, behold ! thou 
weepest.” 

“ There came upon me,” replied he, “ a sudden pity, 
when I thought of the shortness of man’s life, and con- 
sidered that of all this host, so numerous as it is, not 
one will he alive when a hundred years are gone by.” 

“ And yet there are sadder things in life than that,” 
returned the other. u Short as our time is, there is no 
man, whether it bo here among this multitude or else- 
where, who is so happy, as not to have felt the wish — 
I will not say once, but full many a time — that he 
were dead rather than alive. Calamities fall upon us, 
sicknesses vex and harass us, and make life, short 
though it he, to appear long. So death, through the 
wretchedness of our life, is a most sweet refuge to 
our race : and God, who gives us the tastes that we 
enjoy of pleasant times, is seen, in his very gift, to ho 
envious,.” 

47. u True,” said Xerxes ; human life is even such 
as thou hast painted it, 0 Artahanns. But for this 
very reason let us turn our thoughts from it, and not 
dwell on what is so sad, when pleasant things are in 
hand. Tell me rather, if the vision which we saw had 
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not appeared so plainly to thyself, wonldst thou have 
been still of the same mind as formerly, and have con 
tinned to dissuade me from •warring against Greece, 
or wouldst thou at this time think differently ? Come 
now, tell mo this honestly.” 

“ 0 King,” replied the other, “ may the dream 
which hath appeared to us have such issue as wo both 
desire ! For my own part, I am. still full of fear, and 
have scarcely power to control myself, when I consider 
all our dangers, and especially when I see that the two 
things which are of most consequence are alike opposed 
to thee.” 

48. “ Thou strange man,” said Xerxes in reply — 
ts what, I pray thee, are the two things thou speakest 
of? Does my land army seem to thee too small in 
number, and will the Greeks, thinkest thou, bring into 
tlie field a more numerons host? Or is it our fleet 
which thou deemest weaker than theirs ? Or art thou 
fearful on both accounts ? If in thy judgment we fall 
short in either respect, it were easy to bring together 
with all speed another armament.” 

40. u 0 king,” said Artabanus, “ it is not possible 
that a man of understanding should find fault with the 
size of thy army or the number of thy ships. The more 
thou addest to these, the more hostile will those two 
things, whereof I spake, become. Those two things 
are the land and the sea. In all the wide sea there is 
not, I imagine, anywhere a harbour large enough to 
receive thy vessels, in case a storm arise, and afford 
them a sure protection. And yet thou wilt want, not 
one such harbour only, hut many in succession, along 
the entire coast by which thou art about to make thy 
advance. In default then of such harbours, it is well 
to bear in mind that chances rule men, and not men 
chances. Such is the first of the two dangers, and now 
I will speak to thee of the second. The land will also 
he thine enemy ; for if no one resists thy advance, as 
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thou proeeedest further and further, insensibly allured 
onwards (for who is ever sated with success?), Ihoti 
wilt find it more and more hostile. I mean this, that, 
should nothing else withstand thee, yet the mere distance, 
becoming greater as time goes on, will at last produce 
a famine. Methinks it is best for men, wlten they take 
counsel, to be timorous, and imagine all possible cala- 
mities, but wheat the time for aci ion comes, (hen to deal 
boldly. 1 ’ 

50. "Whereto Xerxes answered — “ There is reason, 0 
Artabanus, in everything which thou hast said; but 
I pray thee, fear not all things alike, nor count up 
every risk. For if in each matter that comes before us 
thou wilt look to all possible chances, never wilt thou 
achieve anything. Far better is it to have a stout 
heart always, and suffer one’s share of evils, than to be 
ever fearing what may happen, and never incur a mis- 
chance. Moreover, if thou wilt oppose whatever is said 
by others, without thyself showing us the sure course 
which we ought to take, thou art as likely to lead us 
into failure as they who advise differently ; for thou 
art hut on a par with them. And as for that sure 
course, how cansfc thou show it us when thou art but a 
man ? I do not believe thou canst. Success for the 
most part attends those who act boldly, not those who 
weigh everything, and are slack to venture. Thou 
seest to how great a height the power of Persia has 
now reached — never would it have grown to this point 
if they who sate upon the throne before me had been 
like-minded with thee, or even, though not like-minded, 
had listened to councillors of such a spirit. ’Twas by 
brave ventures that they extended their sway ; for 
great empires can only be conquered by great risks. 
We follow then the example of our faLliers in making 
this march, and we set forward at the best season of 
the year ; and when we have brought Europe under ns, 
we shall return, without suffering from want or expo- 

VOi. XV. rc 
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rienciug any other calamity. For while on the one 
hand we carry vast stores of provisions with us, on the 
other we shall have the grain of all the countries and 
nations that we attack ; since our march is not directed, 
against a pastoral people, hut against men who are 
tillers of the ground.” 

51. Then said Artabanus — •“ If, sire, thou art deter- 
mined that we shall not fear anything, at least hearken 
to a counsel which I wish to offer ; for when the mat- 
ters in hand are so many, one cannot but have much to 
say. Thou knowest that Cyrus the son of Camhyses 
reduced and made tributary to the Persians all the race 
of the lonians, except only those of Attica. 7 Now my 
advice is, that thou on no account lead forth these men 
against their fathers ; 8 since we are well able to overcome 
them without such aid. Their choice, if we take them 
with us to the war, lies between showing themselves 
the most wicked of men by helping to enslave their 
fatherland, or the most righteous by joining in tbo 
struggle to keep it free. If then they choose the side 
of injustice, they will do us but scant good; while if 
they determine to act justly, they may greatly injure 
our host. Lay thou to heart the old proverb, which 
says truly, 4 The beginning and end of a matter are not 
always seen at once/ ” 

52. 44 Artabanus,” answered Xerxes, “ there is nothing 
in all that thou hast said, wherein thou art so wholly 
wrong as in this, that thou suspcctest the faith of the 
lonians. Have they not given us the surest proof 
of their attachment, — a proof which thou didst thyself 
witness, and likewise all those who fought with Darius 
against the Scythians ? When it lay wholly with them 
to save or to destroy the entire Persian army, they 


7 This, of course, was not true; 

but the Persians might not unna- 
turally be supposed ignorant of all 
the lonians of Europe except the 


Athenians. 

s Vide infra, viii. 22, where Tlie- 
mistocles makes use of the same 
argument. 
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dealt by its honourably and with good faitli, and did ns 
no hart at all. Besides, they will leave behind them in 
our country their wives, their children, and tlicir pro- 
perties — can it then be conceived that they will attempt 
rebellion? Have no fear, therefore, on tliis score; blit 
keep a brave heart and uphold my house and empire. 
To tlieo, and thee only, do T intrust my sovereignty.” 

f>3. After Xerxes had thus spoken, and had sent 
Artabanus away to return to Susa, he summoned before 
him all the Persians of most repute, and when they 
appeared, addressed them in these words : — 

“ Persians, I have brought you together because I 
wished to exhort you to behave bravely, and not to 
sully with disgrace the former achievements of the Per- 
sian people, which are very great and famous. Rather 
lot us one and all, singly and jointly, exert ourselves to 
the uttermost ; for the matter wherein we are engaged 
concerns the common wea.l. Strain every nerve, then, 
I beseech you, in this war. Brave warriors are the men 
we march against, if report says true ; and such that, if 
we conquer them, there is not a people in all the world 
which will venture thereafter to withstand our arms. 
And now let us offer prayers to the gods 9 who watch 
over the welfare of Persia, and then cross the channel.”* 
54. All that day the preparations for the passage 
continued; and on the morrow they burnt all kinds 
of spices upon the bridges, and strewed the way with 
myrtle-boughs, while they waited anxiously for the sun, 
which they hoped to see as he rose. And now the sun 
appeared ; and Xerxes took a golden goblet and poured 
from it a libation into the sea, praying the while with 


9 Ormuzd is spoken of throughout 
the inscriptions as “ the chief of the 
gods” (niaihista JJdydnam), or “ the 
(/real God” ( Bmjct vazarhi ) ; and the 
“ other gods” ( emiyd bctgdha) are often 
associated with him. The represent- 
ation of Herodotus is therefore so far 
correct; but it is questionable whether 


[ the Persians had the notion ascribed 
I to them in this place, of a special 
! superintendence of different countries 
| by distinct deities. Gods whose busi- 
ness it is to guard the king’s house 
I (vithiya hagdha) are mentioned, but 
| national deities are nowhere indi- 
! cated. 

e 2 
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his face turned to the sun, 1 “ that no misfortune might 
befal him such as to hinder his conquest of Europe, 
until he had penetrated to its uttermost boundaries.” 
After he had prayed, he cast the golden cup into the 
Hellespont, and with it a golden bowl, and a Persian 
sword of the kind which they call acinctces . 2 I cannot 
say for certain whether it was as an offering to the 
sun-god that he threw these things into the deep, or 
whether he had repented of having scourged the 
Hellespont., and thought by his gifts to make amends 
to the sea for what lie had done. 

55. When, however, his offerings were made, the 
army began to cross ; and the foot-soldiers, with the 
horsemen, passed over by one of the bridges — that 
(namely) which lay towards the Euxine — while the 
sumpter-beasts and the camp-followers passed by the 
other, which looked on the Egean. Foremost went 
the Ten Thousand Persians, all wearing garlands upon 

1 No indication of 1.1ie worship of out of its scabbard. A similar poiniard 
Mithra has yet been found in the is worn commonly by the Persians of 
inscriptions of Xerxes, — none indeed the present day. 
until the time of Artaxcrxes Ochus, ^ 

the fourth in descent from that ‘ V \ 

monarch. The records however of 1 1 

the intervening period are almost a 
'blank ; and on the whole it is not 
improbable that, so early as the reign 
of Xerxes, the cultux was fully esta- 
blished. A reverential regard for 
Mithra seems to have been a part of 
the religion brought by the Arians 
from their primitive country. (See 
vol. i. Essay v. i>. 430.) 

s The Persian ncmaces was a short 
sword, not a scymitar. It was straight, 
not curved, as Josephus expressly de- 
clares (Ant. Jud. xx. 7, § 10). Repre- 
sentations of it abound in the Perse- 
politau and other sculptures. It is 
seen hanging in its sheath, at the 
wearer’s rigid side (Anna. Marc. xvii. 

4), in the figures of attendants, while 
in those supposed to represent Milhra 
(see the "woodcut on the next page, 
and compare F. Lajard’s Gxdte de Mi- 
thras, a magnificent work !), it appears 
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their heads ; and after them a mixed multitude of many 
nations. These crossed upon the first day. 

On the next day the horsemen began the passage ; 
and with them went the soldiers who carried their 
spears with the point down wards, garlanded like the 
Ton Thousand ; — then came the sacred horses and the 
sacred chariot; next Xerxes with his lancers and the 
thousand horse; then the rest of the army. -At the 
same time the ships sailed over to the opposite shore. 
According, however, to another account which I have 
heard, the king crossed the last. 

5(h As soon as Xerxes had reached the European 
side, lie stood to contemplate his army as they crossed 
under the lash. 3 And the crossing continued during 
seven days and seven nights, without rest or pause. 
Tis said that here, after Xerxes had made the passage, 
a Hellespontian exclaimed — 

“ Why, 0 Jove, dost thou, in the likeness of a Per- 
sian man, and with the name of Xerxes instead of thine 
own, lead the whole race of mankind to the destruction 
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of Greece ? it would liavc been as easy tor thee to 
destroy it without their aid ! ” 

57. When the whole army had crossed, and the 
Iroops were now upon their march, a strange prodigy 
appeared to them, whereof the king made no account, 
though its meaning was not difficult to conjecture. 
Now the prodigy was this: — a mare brought forth a 
hare. Hereby it was shown plainly enough, that Xerxes 
would lead forth his host against Greece with mighty 
pomp and splendour, but, in order to reach again the 
spot from which he set out, would have to run for 
his life. There had also been another portent, while 
Xerxes was still at Sardis — a mule dropped a foal, 
neither male nor female; 4 5 but this likewise was dis- 
regarded. 

58. So Xerxes, despising the omens, marched for- 
wards ; and his land army accompanied him. But the 
fleet held an opposite course, and, sailing to the mouth 
of the Hellespont, made its way along the shore. Thus 
the fleet proceeded westward, making for Cape Sar- 
pedon, 6 where the orders were that it should await the 
coming up of the troops ; but the land army inarched 
eastward along the Chersonese, leaving on the right the 
tomb of Hello, 6 the daughter of Athamas, and on the 
left the city of Cardia. Having* passed through the 


4 “ Mulus nvulum peperit genitalia 
habentem turn maris turn fetnhwe; 
superiova antem masculina erant ” 
The credulity of Herodotus with re- 
spect to portents is certainly great. 
He relates these without the slightest 
doubt of their reality. His know- 
ledge of the wonderful things that do 
occur, and his belief in the frequent 
active interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence in the affairs of men, are the 
cause of his ready faith. 

5 This passage alone sufficiently 

determines the position of Uape Sarpe- 
don. The point where the fleet and 
army would naturally reunite, and 


the only important promontory be- 
tween the Hellespont and Densons, is 
the modern Cape Gremcu. The Scho- 
liast on Apollonius Rhodius (i. 922) 
indicates this site. 

B The more general tradition was 
! that Helle fell into the sea to which 
j she gave her name (Apollod. x. 5x. 
, § 5); hut according to some, she 
| arrived in the Chersonese, and died 
! there; — Hellanions (Fr. 88) says at 
, Pactya. We may conclude that the 
i tomb shown as tiers was near this 
j city, which was on the east coast, 
; and so to the right of the army. 
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town whiuh is called Agora, 7 they skirted the shores of: 
the Gulf of Mel as, and then crossed the river Melas, 
whence the gulf takes its name, 8 the waters of which 
they found too scanty to supply the host. From this 
point their march was to the west; and after passing 
.Enos, 9 an /Eolian settlement, and likewise lake Sten- 
loris, 1 they came to Doriscus. 3 

59. The name Doriscus is given to a beach and a 
vast plain upon the coast of Thrace, through the middle 
of which flows the strong stream of the Hebrus. Here 
was the royal fort which is likewise called Doriscus, 
where Darius had maintained a Persian garrison ever 
since the time when he attacked the Scythians. This 
place seemed to Xerxes a convenient spot for reviewing 
and numbering his soldiers ; which things accordingly 
he proceeded to do. The sea-captains, wdio had brought 
the fleet to Doriscus, were ordered to take the vessels to 
the beach adjoining, where Sale stands, a city of the 
Samothraeians, and Zone, another city. 3 The beach 


7 This place is mentioned by Scylax 
(Pcripl. p. (38) as lying between I’ac- 
tya and Cardin ; and by 1 letnostheucs 
as marking, iu the opinion of some, 
the boundary of the Chersonese to Lite 
north (de Haloncs. § 40, p. 98). Appa- 
rently therefore it occupied the site 
of Lysimacliia, which, became Hexa- 
miliuin (Ptol. Geogr. iii. 11), and is 
now Hexaruili (vide, supra, vi. 38, 
note a ). 

8 Supra, vi. 41, note 7 . 

9 iEnos retains ils name almost un- 
changed in the modern Etna (lat. 
40° 45', long. 26° 4). It was a place 
of considerable strength (Liv. xxx. 
10). According to Stephen (ad voc.) 
it was once called Apsyntlms, and 
was a colony from Cnma. Ephorus 
however asserted that the first settle- 
ment was made from Alopeeonnesus in 
the Chersonese, colonists being after- 
ward added from Cum a and Mitylene 
( hr. 75). The ancient name ofiEnos 
was Poltyobria (Strab. vii. p. 402 ; 
Steph. Byz. sub voc.), from which 


arose the stories of King Poltys (Apol- 
lod. ii. v. § 9 ; Plutarch, Apoph theg. 
ii. p. 174, 0.). 

1 Pliny seems to have road Xc/xeVn 
for \Ljx.vt)v iu this passage — at least he 
speaks of a “ i>ortus Stentoris ” be- 
tween the month of the Hebrus and 
/Enus (H. H. iv. 31); but Herodotus 
appears to intend the vast lake or 
marsh on the left bank of the Hebrus 
(Maritza), near its mouth, which is 
one of the most remarkable features 
of this district. So Kicpert rightly 
judges (Karte von Hellas, Blalt. v.).’ 

2 Supra, v. 98, note 3 . 

3 Zone is mentioned by several an- 
cient writcis, from HecaUous down- 
wards (Hecat. J?r. 132 ; Scyl. Pcripl. 
]>. 85 ; Plin. H. N. 1. s. c. ; Pomp. 
Mela. ii. 2; Apoll. Bhod. i. 29); 
but the name of Sale is not found 
elsewhere. This latter city had pro- 
bably perished before the time of 
Alexander. Zone was not a place of 
any consequence, but it acquired some 
celebrity from the tradition which 
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extend h to Senheum/ tlie well-known promontory ; the 
whole district in former times was inhabited by the 
Oiconians. 6 Here then the captains were to bring their 
ships, and to haul them ashore for refitting, while 
Xerxes at Dorisens was employed in numbering the 
soldiers. 

60. What the exact number of tlie troops of each 
nation was I cannot say with certainty — for it is not 
mentioned by any one — but the whole land army 
together was found to amount to one million seven 
hundred thousand men. The manner in which the 
numbering took place was the following. A body of 
ten thousand men was brought to a certain place, and 
the men were made to stand as close together as pos- 
sible ; after wliich a circle was drawn around them, and 
tlie men were let go : then where the circle had been, 
a fence was built about the height of a man’s middle ; 
and the enclosure was filled continually with fresh 
troops, till the whole army had in this way been num- 
bered. When the numbering was over, the troops were 
drawn up according to their several nations. 

61. Now these- were the nations that took part in 
this expedition. 6 The Persians, who wore on their 

made it the scene of the famous | of the Trojan war (Odyss. ix. 1-30-50). 
miracle of Orpheus (sec Apollonius j According to Herodotus, when Xerxes 
and Mela, 1. s. c. ; compare also the } made liis expedition, they wore still 
Scholiast, on Nieander, p. 23). ; masters of a portion of the country 

1 Sen'h emu is undoubtedly Cape near this coast (infra, cl is. 108 and 
MukrL It lay east of Mesambria, as 1L0). At one lime tlicir limits seem 
is apparent "both from the present pas- to have extended eastward even bo- 
sage and from another further oh yond tlie tlehrus (sec 1’lin. II. 3s T . iv. 
(infra, eh. 108). Pliny (H. N. iv. 11) 11, “Os llcbri ; porlus Stent oris ; 

and Appian (de Bell. (Jiv. iv. p. fi-hS) Oppiduin iEnos . . . Ciconum cpion- 
givo the name of Serrhcum to the dam regie and compare Yirg. Georg, 
mountain, which causes tlie coast to iv. 520-5). After the expedition of 
project at, this point; and Livy (xxxi. Xerxes they disappear from history. 
16) applies it to a fortified post built 0 Many people of Asia and Africa 
here to command Hie coast-road. This arc represented in the Egyptian sculp- 
last is the Seppetoy T-el^os- of Stephen i turns; and as some of them were 
(sub voc. Seppetoy), \ doubtless in the army of Xerxes, it 

5 The Oiconians wore among the , will he interesting to compare their 
most celebrated of the early Thracian . armature with that mentioned by 
tribes. Homer represents them as in- j Herodotus (see pp. 58-4*, and compare 
habiting this same tract at the time vui. ii. p. 23G). There is no appear- 
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heads the soft hat called the tiara , 7 and about their 
bodies, tunics with sleeves, of clivers colours, having 
iron scales upon them like the scales of a fish . 8 Their 
legs were protected by trousers ; and they bore wicker 
shields for bucklers ; their quivers hanging at their 
hacks,'' and their arms being a short spear, a bow of 
uncommon size, and arrows of reed. They had like- 

mice of tlic amentum (dyuvXri), or the Persian costume in the sculptures 
thong for throwing the spear, in any of Persepolis. A representation has 
of those subjects; though there is a been, already given (vol. i. p. 276). In 
kind of thong which fitted into a notch other respects the description of H Cro- 
at tiie end of the fishing-spears of the dotus does not show any great corre- 
Kgyptians ; hut the amentum passed spondence with the Persepolitan re- 
ruuud the shafi ahoui, half way down, preseniations. Thu weapons indeed 
and was sometimes left on it when are the same. The spear, the how, 
ihrown ; as when Philoprcmcn was the quiver pendant at Hie hack, and 
wounded by a javelin that passed the dagger hanging from the girdle 
through both his thighs. on llio right side, are ail found. The 

Those in No. I. are — 1. the Bhaire- spears however are nob remarkably 
tana ; 2. the Tokari ; 3. the 8k .. .. ; short, being little less than the length 
4. the Reho. of the Greek, i. c. about seven feet; 

In No. IT. are — 5. a man of Pount ; nor are. the Rows long, hut what we 
fi. Chiefs of Shari ; 7. the Rul-n-no, should call very short, namely about 
and one of their women. Hircc feet. Coals of scale armour, 

In No. IT1. — 1. a man oflvula ; 2. common in the Assyrian sculptures, 
to 0. some of the Khita (ilittites ?). are nowhere found. Trousers arc 
In No. IV. are — 5. a man of As- worn, hut no shield resembling our 
maor (Samaria ?) : 6. of Lcmnn (Le- author's description of the yifflov 
banonP); 7. of Kanana or Kansan (infra, ix. 62). The oidy shield found 
(Canaan) ; 8, 5), Blacks of Dar-sus is very like the Boeotian. Herodotus 
and Dar-Ao?; and 10,11. Chiefs of probably describes the Persian cos- 
Uusli (Ethiopia). — [U. W.J _ Rune of his own day, as does Xeno- 

7 The hat or cap here described, plion that of his (Cyrop. vn. i. § 2 ; 
and called by Herodotus indifferently compare Anab. l. viii. § 6). The 
Kvpfiacriu (v.’ 4!)) and ruipa, seems Lo subjoined figures, which are Porsepo- 
be the same with the plain “ round- lilan, will illustrate this note, 
topped cap, projecting at the lop a 0 Compare infra, ix. 22. 

little over the brows,” which is the 9 Bee Kcbweigkamser’s Lex. Herod, 

ordinary head-dress of those who wear sub voc. vira. 
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wise daggers suspended from their girdles along their 
right thighs. Otanes, the father of Xerxes’ wife, 
Amestris, 1 was their leader. This people was known 
to the Greeks in ancient times by the name of Cephe- 
nians ; hut they called themselves and were called by 
their neighbours, Artseans. 2 It was not till Perseus, 
the son of Jove and Danae, visited Ceplieus the son of 
Belus, and, marrying his daughter Andromeda, had by 
her a son called Perses (whom he left behind him in the 
country because Oepheus had no male offspring), that 
the nation took from this Perses the name of Persians. 3 

62. The Medes had exactly the same equipment as 
the Persians ; and indeed the dress common to both is 
not so much Persian as Median. 4 They had for com- 


1 Ctesias says (Exc. Pers. § 20) 
that Amestris was the (.laughter of 
Onophas, or Anaphes, who was the 
son of Otancs Ihe conspirator (infra, 
ch. 62). He however names the con- 
spirator Onophas (§ 14), so that he 
really agrees with Herodotus in every- 
thing except the name. 

* Stephen of Byzantium gives se- 
veral accounts of this word. Arina, 
ho says, was, according to Hell aniens, 
the name of the region inhabited by 
the Persians, who were called Artaans 
on that account — an explanation which 
loaves the real origin and import of 
the term untouched (cf. Steph. Byz. 
sub voc. ’Aprala). Again, he says, 
the Persians called “men” in old 
times Ariiti, as the Greeks called 
them “heroes,” where Artcei seems 
confounded with Aril. Finally he 
connects the prefix upra in Arta- 
xerxos, Artabazus, &c., with Artasau, 
which would give the meaning of 
“ great ” (see above, vol. iii. p. 562, 
ad voc. Astot). Lassen agrees with 
this (Kdlinscriften, p. 102). Perhaps 
the most probable account that can 
be given of the name “ Art;eans ” is 
tlie following. It stands for the 
A/tirii of the Bey t hie tablets, which 
is not an Arian name at all, but the 
old Scylliic title for the ancient inha- 


bitants of Susiana, and (probably) of 
Persia Propel'' — which appears in later 
times under the forms of Iberi, per- 
haps of Albanians, and again of Avars 
or Ahars — all Turanian races. (Bee 
As. Soc. Journ. vol. xv. part i. p. 4 ; 
and part ii. pp. 234-0.) The Persians 
were thus Artceans only in the same 
sense that wo are Britons ; the title 
was first ethnic; then territorial, as 
Hellanicus said ; it belonged really to 
the inhabitants of the region in ques- 
tion before the Persians invaded it. 

8 Vide infra, ch. 150. I can dis- 
cern no ray of truth in the fables 
respecting Perseus. Belus, king of 
Egypt (!), Ceplieus his sou, king of 
Ethiopia (1), and Perses, the grand- 
son of the latter, who proceeds from 
Ethiopia to Persia, and there becomes 
the progenitor of the Persian kings (!), 
contradict all that is known of these 
countries, either historically or cthno- 
logically (see Apollod. u. i. § 4 ; and 
iv. § 3 ; compare above, vi. 54, note n ; 
and see also Sir G. Wilkinson’s note 5 
on Book ii. ch. 91). 

4 Compare Book i. ch. L35, where 
the adoption by the Persians of the 
ordinary Median costume is men- 
tioned. It appears by this passage 
that they likewise adopted their mili- 
tary equipment. 



G'hap. (12, (!3. THE CJIHSTANfS AND FlYUGANrANB. <»i 

mandor Tigranes, of the race of the Aeluemeinds. 
These Medes were called anciently by all people 
Arians; 5 but when Medea, the Colchian, came to them 
from Athens, they changed their name. Such is the 
account which they themselves give. 6 7 * 

The Oissians were equipped in the Persian fashion, 
except in one respect : — they wore on their heads, 
instead of hats, Fillets. 11 Anaphes, the son oF Otanes, 
conn nand ed 1 1 1 can . 

The Hvreanians 6 were likewise armed in the. same 
way as the Persians. Their leafier was Megapanus, 
the same who was afterwards satrap of Babylon. 

G3. The Assyrians went to the war with helmets 
upon their heads made of brass, and plaited in a strange 
fashion which is not easy to describe. They carried 
shields, lances, and daggers very like the Egyptian ; 9 * 


5 See Appendix to Book i. Essay 

iii. § 1. 

0 It is evident that the Oriental 
nations in the time of Herodotus 
were not unwilling to claim a con- 
nexion with the flourishing and 
powerful Greek people, with whom 
they had recently made acquaintance. , 
The Egyptians accepted the story of j 
Danaus (ii. 91), and maintained that. ; 
they conferred favours on Menclaus j 
at the time of the Trojan war (ii. j 
118-9). The Persians declared they ! 
got their name from Perseus (vi. 54), | 
and the Modes theirs from. Medea ! I 
1 doubt if truth of any kind is hidden j 
under these fictions, which seem to | 
me rather the produce of unscrupu- i 
lous servility. 

7 The fiirpa, which was worn also 

by the Cyprian princes in the fleet of 
Xerxes (infra, ch. 90), and by the 
Babylonians as part of their ordinary 
costume (supra, i. 195), was regarded 
both by Greeks and Romans as a 

token of effeminacy (Aristoph. 

Thcsm. 898, ed. Bothe ; Virg. Mil. 

iv. 210). It is generally thought to 
have been a sort of turban (see Diet, 
of Antiq. s. v. Qalantica : Scott and 


{ Liddell, Lex. s. v. pirpa) ; but this 
is uncertain. It may perhaps have 
been a mere band or fillet, such as 
! the Assyrian sculptures assign to the 
| people in question. 



Supiaman Hoad-dress. 


8 On the Hyrcanians, and the other 
obscure tribes here mentioned, see the 
Appendix, Essay i. pp. 197 et seqq. 

9 The Assyrians do not appear from 
the monuments to have been armed 
like the Egyptians. The “ spears and 
daggers” (see woodcuts in n. on Bk. 
ix. ch. 32) may have been similar, but 
the “ shields” of the Egyptians were 
of peculiar shape, and remark able for 
a small circular depression instead of 
a boss (No. 1). They were a wooden 
frame, sometimes covered with hull’s 
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but in addition, they had wooden clubs knotted with 
iron, and linen corselets . 10 This people, whom the 


hide, and bound round the rim with | 
metal. Their form, round at the. sum- 
mit, and squared at the base (Nos. T. 
and II.), is still retained in that used 
at the present day by the people of 
Jtoraou. (See Denham and Clapper- 
ton, p. lGd.) The dagger was some- 
times used for stabbing downwards. 
(No. III.) The hair, in a mass at the 
hack of the head, and bound by a fillet, 
as worn by the Assyrians, is commonly 
given to Asiatics on the Egyptian 
monuments, — [G-. W.J 
10 This description agrees tolerably, j 


i buL not quite exactly, with the cos- 
tume seen in the sculptures. The dif- 
ference is not surprising, as the latest 
sculptures are at least two centuries 
earlier than the time of Xerxes. The 
warriors wear, for the most pari, 
metal helmets, some of which have 
been found entire. They are made 
of iron, not of brass or copper (Bay- 
ard’s Nineveh, vol. ii. p. 339), and 
have no appearance about them of any 
twisted or plaited work. The wood- 
cuts (p. 0-i) give the chief varieties, 
j Their ordinary offensive weapons 




No. I. 



No. H. 


THE CIIA1J) JEANS. 


Greeks call Syrians, are called Assyrians by ike barba- 
rians . 1 The Ohaldwaus 3 served in their ranks, and they 
had for commander Otaspos, the son of Artacluens. 


battle -axe, aud the dagger. The j 
is taken he a sort of 
mace, uul unlike the Egyp- 
tian. (Sec overleaf.) It is 
not very clear whether they 
have corselets, lml their 
shields, which are generally 
round, but sometimes oh- 
long, and of fi great size, 
are very conspicuous. One 
of the latter is given (infra, 
ix. 62) as an illustration of 
the Persian ysppov. Bee 

p. 64 for some of the most 
common forms. 

1 “Syrian” and “Assy- / / 
rian ” are in reality two / A— 
entirely different words. / / 

“ Syrian ” is nothing hut a ( j 
variant of “ Tyrian.” The 

Greeks when they first c= - 

became acquainted with the 
country between Asia Minor aud 
Egypt, found the people of Tyre (T’-Mr) 
predominant there, and from them 
called the country in which they 
dwelt Syria (for Tsyria, which was 
beyond their powers of artioulaliou). 
Afterwards, when they heard of the 
Assyiians, they supposed the name 
to be the, same, though it had really 
a very different sound and origin. 
Hence the use of the term 2upLr)yeves 
by the Delphic oracle (vii. 140), and 
of Siiptoe by jEschylus (Pers. S6), 
where “ Assyrian ” is plainly" in- 
tended. Herodotus seems to have 
been the first writer who took notice 
of the fact, that the great people of 
Upper Mesopotamia called them- 
selves, not Syrians, hut Assyrians. 
The confusion however continued 
after his time. Xenophon, though 
sometimes drawing the distinction, 
which Herodotus practically makes, 
between the two terms (see note 4 on 
Boole i. ch. G), as for instance in the 
Cyropadia (l. i. 4, aud i. v. 2), yet 
in many places carelessly uses 
“Syrian” for “ Assyrian ” (Cyrop. v. 
iv, 51 ; vx. ii. 10 ; vin. vii. 20, &c.). 


club, such as Herodotus describes 
it, nowhere appears, but its place 




Nu. 111. 

Bcylax, on the other hand, calls the 
Cappadocians “ Assyrians ” (p. 80), 
an epithet to which they could not 
possibly be entitled ; yet in this ho 
is followed by Dionysius Periegetos 
(l. 772), Arrian (Fr. 48), and others. 
“Syrian” again is used for “ As- 
j Syrian” by the Latin writers, Pliny 
(H. N. v. L2), Mela (i. 11), &o. 

The difference between the two 
words will he seen most plainly by 
reference to the original languages. 
The root of “ Syrian ” is in Hebrew 
“VI ^ (Tans ) ; the root of “ Assyrian ” 
is (Ass/inr). A still greater 

s distinction is found in the Assyrian 
I inscriptions, where Assyria is called 
As-sur, while the Tyrians are the 
Tsur-ra-ya, the characters used being 
entirely different. With respect to 
original meaning, Tzur seems to be 
rightly explained as so called from 
the rock (“i-Pi) on which the town was 
built ; Aashur is perhaps to be con- 
nected with “happiness”; at 
any rate it can" have no connexion 
with tzur. 

B Herodotus seems here to use the 
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64. The Bactrians went to the war wearing- a head- 
dress very like the Median, hut armed with hows of 
cane, after the custom of their country, and with short 
spears. 

The Sacte, or Scytlis, were clad in trousers, and 
had on their heads tall stiff caps rising- to a point. 3 



word “ Chalda?an ” in an ethnic sensp, 
and to designate, not the priest-caste 
of his first Book (chs. 181-3), hnt the 
inhabitants of lower Babylonia. (Cf. 
Strab. xvi. p. 1 050 ; eern Si <fyukot> n 
r&v 'KaXSaLatv, kcu ycopa rrjs Ba/Su- 
\cwlas vtt eKeivav olKov/ievr), irArjeria - 


govern -rah" Aparin, kcii rfj Kara lie per as 
Xeyopevrj 6a\a.TTrj ; and see above, voi. 
i. p. 571.) 

J Pointed caps and helmets of a 
peculiar kind are common in the 
ancient sculptures of Asia. The 
Scythian captive in the Behistim 




('hap. Il'l, Im. TDK SAtbK AN1) INDIANS. <>•“> 

They bore the bow of their country and the dagger ; 
besides which they carried the battle-axe, or safaris* 
They were in truth Amyrgian 5 Scythians, but Ihe Per- 
sians called them Suceg, since, that is the name which 
they give to all Scythians. 6 The Bactrians and the 
Sacse liad for header Hystaspes, the son of Darius and 
of Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus. 

65. The Indians wore cotton dresses, and carried 
bows of cane, and arrows also of cane, with iron at the 
point. Snch was the equipment of the Indians, and 
they marched under the command of Pharnazathres 
the son of Artabates. 


sculpture, tears on Iris head a most 
remarkable cap of this character. It , 
is move than one- third of the height 
of the man, and must, therefore, if . 
drawn in proportion, have been about j 
two feet long. There is a slight bend ! 
in it towards the point, which seems 1 
t.o indicate that it. was made of felt. 



not of metal. The Assyrian pointed ; 
helmet (page G4, No. 4), which in , 
some respects resembled it, was of 
metal (La yard’s Nineveh, vol. ii. p. 
341), and not. more than half the 
height. Of the accompanying wood- 
cuts, No. 1 is from the Behistnn 
sculpture, while No. 2 is from a very 
archaic tablet in Cappadocia (figured 
by Texier). 

' * The warriors who wear the head- 



Scythian Battle-Axe. 


dress (No. 2) in the last note, hear a 
battle-axe, of which the preceding is a 
representation. It is probable that 
this is the Baeau sugaris. 

5 In the inscription on the tomb 
of Darius at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, the 
Asiatic Scythians under Persian rule 
are distinguished as “Balm Jfuma- 
mrffa ” and “Halm Tiijml'hula" the 
fouuer apparently designating the 
eastern Scythians on the confines of 
India; the latter, those scattered 
through the empire, who are known 
simply as “bowmen.” According to 
Hellaniens, the word “ Amyrgian ” 
was strictly a geographical title, 
Amyryum being the name of the 
plain in which these Scythians. dwelt. 
(Steph. Bvz. ad voc. ’A/r. 'Afivpyiov, 

Treoiov 2 (ikow ' ‘EXArti't/cos SKiVhus.) 

B ‘‘ Hakd" is the word used through- 
out the Persian inscriptions. It may 
perhaps he the true national appel- 
lative, whence the other names by 
which the fr reeks knew the race were 
derived. 

Compare 5 <*<«x — Saiea-mi (= 'S.kvOo.l ) 

%a.Ka-\ot — Safca-Ai-rai 
(—XkoAotco ) 
with Ap. or Op.— Opi-wi (— Osci) 

Apu-li— Apn-li-sci (= 
Yolsei.) 

Later writers distinguish the Sacs 1 
as a particular tribe of the Scythe 
(Strati, xi. p. 744 ; Q. Curt. vii. 8, 
and viii. 4 ; Plin, H. N. vi. 1 7 ; Pfol, 
vi, 13 ; &c.). 
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66 THE ARIANS, PARTHIANS, ETC. Hook VII. 

66. The Ariaim carried Median bows, but in other 
respects were equipped like the Badri ans, Their com- 
mander was Sisamnes the son of Hydarnes. 

The Parthians and Chorasmians, with the Sogdians, 
the Crandarians, and the Dadicie, had the Baetrian 
equipment in all respects. The Parthians and Choras- 
mians were commanded by Artabazus the son of Phar- 
naces, the Sogdians by Azancs the son of Artseus, and 
the G-andarians and Dadicte by Artyphius the son of 
Artabanus. 

67. The Caspians were clad in cloaks of skin, and 
carried the cane bow of their country, and the scy- 
mitar. So equipped they went to the war, and 
they had for commander Ariomardus the brother of 
Artyphius. 

The Sarangians had dyed garments which showed 
brightly, and buskins which reached to the knee : they 
bore Median bows, and lances. Their leader was Phe- 
rendates, the son of Megabazus. 

The Pactyans wore cloaks of skin, and carried the 
bow of their country and the dagger. Their com- 
mander was Artyntes, the son of Ithamatres. 

68. The Utians, the Mycians, and tlie Paricaniaus 
were all equipped like the Pactyans. They had for 
leaders, Arsamenes the son of Darius, who commanded 
the Utians and Mycians ; and Siromitres, the son of 
(Eobazus, who commanded the Paricanians. 

69. The Arabians wore the zeira , 7 or long cloak, 
fastened about them with a girdle ; and carried at 
their right side long bows, which when unstrung bent 
backwards. 8 


7 The flowing dress or petticoat 

called zeira (zira), supported by a 
girdle, is very similar to their present 
costume. Zirra, “tassel,” is said by 
Reiske (in Golius) to signify also a 
“ night dress,” though it is not found 
in any Arabic lexicon ; and tlie only 
word like it is zirah , “ a coat of mail ” 


in Persian, answering to the Arabic 
sera.— [G. W.] 

8 Bows of this kind were not usual 
among either the Greeks or the ori- 
ental nations. They arc said to have 
been borne by the (Scythians (Athen. 
x. j). 454, 1)), and are sometimes 
depicted in the hands of Asiatics on 
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Tlio Ethiopians were clothed in the skins of leo- 
pards and lions, 3 and had long hows made of the- stem 
of the palm-leaf, not less than four cubits in length. 
On these they Laid short arrows made of reed, 1 and 
armed at the tip, not with iron, hut with a piece of 
stone, 2 sharpened to a point, of the kind used in en- 


aneienl vases. (See the subjoined 
woodcut.) Sophocles, in the Trachi- 



Ancic-nt How (from a Greek vase). 

nia?. (1. 511), ascribes a how of this 
character to Hercules. [“ A small 


how, ‘bout back,’ is carried by the 
Assyrian captives of Shcshouk (Slii- 
sluik) at Kamak.”— CJ. W.J 
a One of tlio Caryatides at Peisepo- 
lis, whoso features prove liim to be 
an Ethiopian, lias an upper garment, 
made of the skin of an animal, as the 
accompanying representation clearly 
shows. Prisoners girt with skins 
likewise appear in some of the Nubian 
temples, where the conquest of Ethi- 
opia by Egypt seems to be comme- 
morated (see Hecren’s African Na- 
tions, i. pp. 357-8, E. T,). 



1 These were sometimes used by 

the Egyptians also, mostly in the 
chase, and many have been found at 

Thebes. (No. I.) The stone “ of which 
they make seals"’ was an agate, the so- 
called Egyptian pebble, or some other 
of the sdicious stones so common in 
Ethiopia. The hard wooden clubs, 
pmo\a nikara, weie the same the 
Ethiopians now rise (made of acacia, 
or of ebony, and called Hsuan, from the 
supposed resemblance to a “ tongue”), 
and were also adopted by the Egyp- 

tian. infantry. Their dress, of bull’s, 
or other hide, is often represented on 
the Egyptian monuments. (See n. on 
Bk. ii. ch. 104, and Bk. iii. ch, 97.) 


Their bows, not less than d cubits, or 
0 feet in length, were very like the 
military long-bow of Egypt ; but 
though probably longer, they do not 
appear to have exceeded 5 feel. They 
were of a similar kind of wood ; and 
those of the palm-branch mast have 
been used by inferior tribes (see wood- 
*cut No. JI. in n. 4 , Bk. iii. ch. 97), as 
well as their spears, tipped with the 
oryx-horn instead of iron. Neither 
this long-how, nor that emblematic of 
Tosh, could have been of palm-branch. 

— fO. w.i 

2 The long black flints found at 
Marathon have been supposed to be 
these Ethiopian arrow-heads (Thirl- 
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graving seals. They carried likewise spears, the head 
of which was the sharpened horn of an antelope, and 
in addition they had knotted clubs. When they went 
into battle they painted their bodies, half with chalk, 
and half with vermilion. The Arabians, 3 and the Ethi- 
opians who came from tin* region above Egypt, were 
commanded by Arsames, 4 the son of Darius and of 
Artystdne daughter of Gyrus. This Artystone was the 
best-beloved of all the wives of Darius, and it was she 
whose statue he caused to he made of gold wrought 
with the hammer. Her son Arsames commanded these 
two nations. 

70. The eastern Ethiopians — for two nations of this 
name served in the army — were marshalled with the 
Indians. They differed in nothing from the other 
Ethiopians, save in their language, and the character 
of their hair. For the eastern Ethiopians have straight 
hair, while they of Libya are more woolly-haired than 
any other people in the world. 5 Their equipment was 
in most points like that of the Indians, but they wore 
upon their heads the scalps of horses, 6 with the ears and 
mane attached; the ears were made to stand upright, 
and the mane served as a crest. For shields this people 
made use of the skins of cranes. 

71. The Libyans wore a dress of leather, 7 and car- 


wall, Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 242, 
Btihr ad loo.). But. the discovery of 
similar stones in great abundance on 
a vast number of ancient Attic sites 
makes it impossible to regard them, 
in any place where they occur, as 
tokens of Persian invasion. It, has 
even been questioned whether they 
are arrow-heads at all, and not rather 
natural productions (see Col. Leake’s 
Demi of Attica, p. 101, note of 1837). 

3 The Arabians here spoken of, who 
served under the same commander as 
the Ethiopians, were probably those 
of Africa, who occupied the tract 
between the valley of the TSTilc and 
the Bed Sea. Vide supra, ii. 8, and 


compare .Tuba ap. Plm. (H. N. vi. 29, 
]). 374) and Strabo (xvii. p. 1143). 
The Asiatic Arabs were not subject 
t q Persia (iii. 88). 

4 This is one of the few places 
where there is a close agreement 
between Herodotus and Aschylus. 
yEsclivlus makes Arsames — "great 
Arsames,” as he calls him — governor 
of Egypt (Pers. 37), which would be 
quite in accordance with the position 
here assigned him. 

5 Vide supra, ii. 104, note 4 . 

6 Some Greek bronze helmets had 
horse’s ears of metal, as well as the 
mane.. — [G-. W.j 

7 On the manufacture of leather 
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ried javelins made hard in the fire. They had for 
commander Massages, the son of Oarizns. 

72. The Paphlagonians went to the war with plaited 
helmets 8 npon their heads, and carrying small shields 
and spears of no great size. They had also javelins 
and daggers, and wore on their feet the buskin of their 
country, which reached half way up the shank. In the 
same fashion were equipped the Ligyans, the Mati- 
enians, the Mariandyniaus, and the Syrians (or Cappa- 
docians, as they aro called by the Persians 9 ). The 
Paphlagonians and Matienians were under, the com- 
mand of Pot us the son of Megasidrus ; while the Mari- 
andynians, the Ligyans, and the Syrians had for leader 
Oobryas, the son of Darius and Artystone. 

73. The dress of the Phrygians closely resembled 
the Paphlagonian, only in a very few points differing 
from it. According to the Macedonian account, the 
Phrygians, during the time that they had their abode 
in Europe and dwelt with them in Macedonia, bore the 
name of Brigians ; but on their removal to Asia they 
changed their designation at the same time with their 
dwelling-place. 10 


and use of leather dresses among the 
native Africans, vide supra, iv. 189, 
notes 8 and B . 

8 The Paphlagonian helmets were of 
leather (Xeu. Anab. v. iv. § 13), pro- 
bably of plaited thongs. 

0 Supra, i. 72, and v. 49. On the 
name “ Cappadocia,” see note 3 on the 
former passage. 

10 It is quite possible that the Briges 
or Bryges, who were from very ancient 
times the immediate neighbours of the 
Macedonians (see Miillor’s Dorians, i. 
p. 500, E. T., and the authorities 
there cited), and of whom a remnant 
continued to exist in these regions 
long after the time of Herodotus (vide 
supra, vi. 45, note *), may have been 
connected ethnically with the Phry- 
gians of the opposite continent. But it 
is not at all likely that the entire Phry- 
gian nation, as Herodotus and Xantlius 


(Kr. 5) seem to have thought, pro- 
ceeded from them. Bather, they must 
be regarded as colonists of the Phry- 
gians, the stream of Indo-European 
colonisation having set westward, from 
Armenia into Phrygia, and from Phn- 
gia across the straits into Europe. Of 
course, it is compatible with this view, 
and highly probable, that the Briges 
in large numbers, when compelled to 
yield to the attacks of Macedonian or 
Illyrian enemies, re-crossed the straits 
into Asia, and sought a refuge (like 
the Tynhenian Pelasgi) among their 
kindred. 

The word “ Bryges” in Macedonian 
would be identical with “Phrygcs;” 
for the Macedonians could not sound 
the letter' $, but said B ihimras, Bepe- 
vUr), ftahaKpos, for i>iknrjros, $>epeviKT), 
(pakaKnov (sec 8 topi). Ryz. ad voc. 
Bp Lyes'). 
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Tlic Armenians, who are Phrygian colonists, 1 * were 
armed in the Phrygian fashion. Both nations were 
under the command of Artochmes, who was married to 
one of the daughters of Darius. 

74. The Lydians were armed very nearly in the 
Grecian manner. These Lydians in ancient times were 
called Mteoniansy but changed their name, and took 
their present title from Lydus the son of Afcys. 

The Mysians wore upon their heads a helmet made 
after the fashion of their country, aud carried a small 
buckler ; they used as javelins staves with one end 
hardened in the fire. The Mysians are Lydian colo- 
nists, 3 and from the mountain-chain of Olympus, 4 are 
called Olympieni. Both the Lydians and the Mysians 
■were under the command of Artaphernes, the son of 
that Artaphernes who, with Datis, made the landing at 
Marathon. 

75. The Thracians went to the war wearing the 
skins of foxes upon their heads, and about their bodies 
tunics, over which was thrown a long cloak of many 
colours. 5 Their legs and feet were clad in buskins 
made from the skins of fawns ; and they had for arms 
javelins, with light targes, and short dirks. This people, 
after crossing into Asia, took the name of Bitliynians ; 6 

1 The modern Armenian language a Supra, i. 7. And sec Appendix 
is allied to the most ancient dialects to Book i. Essay 3. pp. 300-1. 
of the Arian race (supra, vol. i. p. 3 Compare i. 171, where the Lydian 
052). It does not seem, however, and Mysian are represented, probably 

notwithstanding the remark of file- with nunc truth, as sister races, 
phen (ry cjxa vjj irdKkti cjipvy^ovai), 4 On the Mysian Olympus see Book 
to be particularly near to the ancient i. eh. 30 ; and compare vol. i. Essay 
Phrygian, — so far as the few traces ii. p. 388. 

remaining of that language enable s The Thracians of Europe wore 
us to judge. Nevertheless, the geo- exactly the same costume, as appeals 
graphical position of the two conn- from a passage in Xenophon (Anak 
tries, and their common Iudo-Eu- vu. iv. § J, oi Grazes u\<omtcl8a? erl 
ropean character, make it probable rals necfmXah tfropnvm ml rots &tri, 
that one was peopled from the other. ml -^iT&vas ov povov ircpl rots orcpvois 
Herodotus, and Stephen (ad voc. ’A p- dXXa ml ir epl rots prjpois- ml Ceipcts 
pm a), who follows him, derive the p^XP 1 ™ v ttoSwv eVt rCov it rirav t-^ov- 

Armenians from the Phrygians. The o-tv, dXX’ ov yXop'fias). It was ncces- 
modern ethnologist would invert this sary to guard against the extreme 

theory (see Appendix to Book i. Essay rigour of the climate in those regions, 

xi., p. 603). 6 Supra, 5. 28. 



72 THE OIIAHYBI ANH, OABAL1ANS, ETC. Book VII. 

before, they had been called Strymoniana, while they 
dwelt upon the Strymon ; whence, according to their 
own account, they had been driven out by the Mysians 
and Tencrians. 7 8 The commander of these Asiatic 
Thracians was Bassaces the son of Artabauus. 

76. [The Cbalybians*] had small shields made of the 
hide of the ox, and carried each of them two spears 
such as are used in wolf-hunting. Brazen helmets 
protected their heads, and above these they wore the 
ears and horns of an ox fashioned in brass. They had 
also crests on their helms; and their legs were bound 
round with purple hands. There is an oracle of Mars 
in the country of this people. 

7T. The Oabalians, who are Mueonians, but are called 
Lasonians, had the same equipment as the Oilicians — 
an equipment which I shall describe when 1 come in 
due course to the Cilician contingent. 9 

The Milyans bore short spears, and had their gar- 
ments fastened with buckles. Some of their number 
carried Lyeian hows. 10 They wore about their heads 
skull-caps made of leather. Badres the son of Hy- 
stanes led both nations to battle. 

78, The Moscbians wore helmets made of wood, and 
carried shields and spears of a small size : their spear- 
heads, however, were long. The Moscliian equipment 
was that likewise of the Tibareniaus, the Macromans, 
and the Mosynoecians. 1 The leaders of these nations 

7 Compare eh. 20 sub fin. and note 5 Herodotus are spoken ul' as coulri- 

ad loc. ] butiug either to the fleet or to the land 

8 There is a delect here in the text ' army. And further, the Cbalybians, 
of Herodotus; the name of the nation i if really Scythians (/Escbyl. Sept. e. 
bus been lost. Wesseling was the j Th. 729), might be likely to have an 
first to conjecture “ Cbalybians,” \ oracle of liars in their country (supra, 
which later editors have adopted, iv. 62), The description of the amis, 
Certainly the Cbalybians, who are however, is unlike that of the more 
of sufficient importance to occur in ; eastern Ohalybes iu Xenophon ( Ana b. 
the enumeration of the nations of Asia ' iv. vii. § 1 5). 

Minor, not only in Herodotus (i. 28) 9 Jnira, ch. 91. 

but in Ephorns (Fr. 80), might be )0 That is, bows of cornet- wood. Vide 

expected to receive a distinct mention infra, eh. 92. 

in this place, especially since all the 1 These three nations had become 
other nations mentioned in the list of independent of Persia by the time of 



Chat. 76-Si. THE MAKES, COLCHIANS, ETC. 

were the following: tlie Moschians and Tibaremans 
were under tlie command of Ariomardus, who was the 
son of Darius and of Pamivs, daughter of Smerdis son 
of Cyrus *, while the Macronians and Mosynoecians had 
for leader Artayctes, the son of Cherasmis, the governor 
of BestoK upon the Hellespont. 

79. Tlie Mares wore on their heads the plaited helmet 
peculiar to (heir country, and used small leathern 
bucklers, and javelins. 

The Colchians wore wooden helmets, and carried 
small shields of raw hide, and short spears; besides 
which they had swords. Both Mares and Colchians 
were under tlie command ot Pharandates, the son ol 

Teaspes. . . 

The Alarodians and Saspinans were armed nice tlie 
Colchians; their leader was Masistes, the son ot 

Siromitras. > 

80. The Islanders who came from the Erythrman sea, 
where they inhabited the islands to which the king 
sends those whom he banishes, 2 wore a dress and arms 
almost exactly like the Median. Their leader was 
Mardontes the son of Bagieus, who the year altei^ 
perished in the battle of Mycale, whore he was one ot 

the captains. 3 , 

81. Such were the nations who 1 ought upon the dry 
land, and made up the infantry of the Persians. And 
they were commanded by the captains whose names 
have been above recorded. The marshalling and num- 
bering of the troops had been committed to them, 
and by them were appointed the captains over a 
thousand, and the captains over ten thousand ; but the 


Xenophon (Aimb. vix. viii. § 25). 
They were also better armed. They 
had substituted the ysppov for the 
light targe ; their spears, at least those 
of the Mosynceci, were nine feet long ; 
their helmets were of leather ; and 
they had steel battle-axes (Anab. iv. 


\iii. § 3 ; v. iv. § 12-3). 

- Supra, iii. 93. Ctcsias mentions 
the banishment of Megabytes to Oyr- 
tai in the Eryihraian sea by the com- 
mand of Artaxerxcs (Exc. Pcrs. § 40). 

3 Infra, ix, 102. 
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leaders of ten men, or a hundred, were named by the 
captains over ten thousand. There were other officers 
also, who gave tlie orders to the various ranks and 
nations ; hut those whom I have mentioned above were 
the commanders. ' 

82. Over these commanders themselves, and over the 
whole of the infantry, there were set six generals, — 
namely, Mardonius, son of Gobryas; Tritantaechmes, 
son of the Artabanus who gave his advice against the 
war with Greece ; Smerdomenes son of Otanes — these 
two were the sons of Darius’ brothers, and thus were 
cousins of Xerxes — Masistes, son of Darius and Atossa ; 
Gergis son of Arizus ; and Megabyzus son of Zopyrus. 

83. The whole of the infantry was under the com- 
mand of these generals, excepting the Ten Thousand. 
The Ten Thousand, who were all Persians and all 
picked men, were led by Hydarnes, the son of Hydarnes. 
They were called “the Immortals,” for the following 
reason. If one of their body failed either by the stroke 
of death or of disease, forthwith his place was filled up 
by another man, so that their number was at no time 
either greater or less than 10,000. 

Of all the troops the Persians were adorned with 
the greatest magnificence, and they were likewise the 
most valiant. Besides their arms, which have been 
already described, they glittered all over with gold, vast 
quantities of which they wore about their persons. 4 
They were followed by litters, wherein rode their con- 
cubines, and by a numerous train of attendants hand- 
somely dressed. Camels and sumpter-beasts carried 
their provision, apart from that of the other soldiers. 


1 All accounts agree in representing 1 That there was no mistake about the 
the use of ornaments in pure gold as ^ matter srnns evident from what is 
common amoug the Persians (see Ion, ] related concerning the spoils gained 
Er. 4 j Xon. Anab. i. ii. § 27 ; viii. : at I'lata'a, and the great wealth which 
§ 2'J, Ac. ; Quint. Curt. hi. iii. § 18; thereby accrued to the Egiuetans (in- 
Justiii. xi. 9 ; Aristid. Panath. p. 210 ; ; fra, ix. 80). 

Bio Chryaost. Orat. n. p. 29, B, &c.). 1 
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84. All these various nations figlit on horseback ; 
they did not, however, at this time all furnish horse- 
men, but only the following : — 

(i.) The Persians, who were armed in the same way 
as their own footmen, excepting that some of them 
wore upon their heads devices fashioned with the ham- 
mer in brass or steel. 

85. (ii.) The wandering tribe known by the name 
of Sagartians — a people Persian in language, and in 
dress half Persian, half Pactyan, who furnished to the 
army as many as eight thousand horse. It is not the 
wont of this people to carry amis, either of bronze or 
steel, except only a dirk ; but they use lassoes made 
of thongs plaited together, and trust to these whenever 
they go to the wars. Now the manner in which they 
fight is the following : when they meet their enemy, 
straightway they discharge their lassoes, which end in 
a noose ; then, whatever the noose encircles, be it 
man or be it horse, they drag towards them, and the 
foe, entangled in the toils, is forthwith slain. 5 Such 
is the manner in which this people fight, and now their 
horsemen were drawn up with the Persians. 

S(h (iii.) The Modes, and Cissians, who had the same 
equipment as their foot-soldiers. 

(iv.) The Indians, equipped as their footmen, but 
some on horseback and some in chariots, — tlie chariots 
drawn either by horses, or by wild asses. 6 


5 Thu use of the lasso was common 
in ancient times tn many of the na- 
tions of Western Asia. It is seen 
in the Assyrian sculptures from the 
palace of Asshur-bani-pal, son of 

Esarliaddon, which are. now in the 
British Museum. Pausatiias men- 
tions it as a custom of the Sarma- 
tians (c. xxi. § 8), Suidas as in nso 
among the Parthian, s (ad voc. c reipa). 
It was also practised by the Huns, 
the Alani, anil many other barba- 
rous nations (see the observations 


of Kuster on Suidas, vol. iii. p. 303, 
and those of Lipsius in his treatise 
De Milit. Roman, vol. iii. p, 443), as 
it is at the present day by the inha- 
bitants of the Pampas. The scarcity of 
metals, or want of the means of work- 
ing them, gave rise to such a con- 
trivance (cf. Pausan. 1. s. c.), 

0 The wild ass must not be con- 
founded (as it lias been by Larclier) 
■with tlie zebra. It is an entirely 
different animal. Her Porter (Tra- 
vels, vol. i. p. 460) lias described one 
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(v.) The Bactrians and Caspians, arrayed as their 
foot-soldiers. 

(vi.) The Libyans, equipped as their foot-soldiers, 
like the rest ; hut all riding in chariots.* 

(vii.) The Caspeirians 8 and Barieanians, equipped as 
their foot-soldiers. 


which he saw at a short distance very 
accurately. “He appeared to mo,” 
he says, “ about ten or twelve hands 
high, the skin smooth like a deer’s, 
and of a reddish colour, the belly and 
hinder parts partaking of a silvery- 
grey ; his neck was finer than that of 
a common ass, being longer, and 
bending like a stag’s, and his legs 
beautifully slender; the head and 
ears seemed largo in jjroportion. . . 

The mane was short and black, as 
also was a tuft which terminated his 


tail. No line whatever ran along his 
back or crossed his shoulders, as are 
seen in the tame species.” A repre- 
sentation appears among the presents 
brought to the Persian king as tribute 
at Persepolis. See the subjoined 
woodcut. Wild asses of ibis species 
are commou in the desert between 
India and Afghanistan (see Elpb in- 
stone’s Cabul, and compare Otcs. 
Indie. § 25). They are naturally 
very wild, hut are sometimes tamed. 

7 Supra, iv. J 70 and ISO. 



8 The MSB. give “Caspians,” who 
have been already mentioned, In a 
proper connexion, with the Bactrians. 
Seize conjectured, and the later editors 
have given, “ Caspeirians ” from Ste- 
phen of Byzantium, who quotes the 
name “Caspeirus” as from Herodotus. 
(He refers however to Book iii. instead 
of Book vii., and his “ Caspeirus ” 


clearly represents the Caspatyrus ot 
iii. 102.) The Caspeirians were a 
people on the borders of India (Stcph. 
Byz. TTpoa-(xv s r V *lvbuqj. Dionvs. ap. 
Sfceph. Noun. liionys. xxii., and per- 
haps Ptolem. vii. 1, p. 201-2). They 
seem to have been the inhabitants of 
Cashmcer. (Bee Appendix, Essay i. 
p. 219.) 



Chap. 87-89. CONTINGENTS TO THE FLEET— HltENlOTANS. < < 

(viii.) Tlie Arabians, in tlie same array as their foot- 
men, but all riding on camels, not interior in fleetness 
to horses. 9 

87. These nations and these only furnished horse to 
the army : and the number of the horse was eighty 
thousand, without counting camels or chariots. . All 
were marshalled in squadrons, excepting the Arabians; 
who were placed last, to avoid frightening the horses, 
which cannot endure the sight, of the camel. 

88. The horse was commanded hy Armamithras and 
Tithseus, sons of Datis. The other commander, Phar- 
nuches, who was to have been their colleague, had been 
left sick at Sardis ; since at the moment that he was 
leaving the city, a sad mischance befell him . a dog 
ran under the feet of the horse upon which he was 
mounted, and the horse, not seeing it coming, was 
startled, and, rearing holt upright, tlirew his rider. 
After this fall Pliarnuches spat blood, and fell into a 
consumption. As lor the horse, he was tieated at once 
as Pharnuches ordered ; the attendants took him to tlie 
spot where he had thrown his master, and there cut off 
his four legs at the hough. Thus Pharnuches lost his 
command. 

89. The triremes amounted in all to twelve hun- 
dred and seven ; and were furnished by the following 

nations : — . 

(i.) The Phoenicians, with the Syrians of Palestine, 
furnished three hundred vessels, the crews of which 
were thus accoutred : upon their heads they wore helmets 


0 Tlie speed of the dromedary being 
equal to that of a horse is an error ; it 
scarcely exceeds nine miles an hour. 
The camel answers to the cart-horse, 
the dromedary to the saddle-horse. 
Each has one hump; the Bactrian 
camel has two. It is singular that 
the camel is not represented m the 
Egyptian sculptures. An instance is 
only found of late time. But this 


does not prove it3 non-existence iu 
Egypt, as it was there in the age of 
Abraham. Poultry are also un- 
noticed on the monuments ; and it is 
possible that they were rare in Egypt 
in early times. They appear to have 
come originally from Asia, where alone 
they are still found wild on the main- 
land and its islands.— [G, W.] 

10 Supra, i. 80. 
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made nearly in tlie Grecian manner; about their bodies 
they had breastplates of linen ; 2 they carried shields 
without rims ; 2 and were armed with javelins. This 
nation, according to their own account, dwelt anciently 
upon the Erythraean sea , 3 but crossing- thence, fixed them- 
selves on the sea-coast of Syria, where they still inhabit. 
This part of Syria, and all the region extending From 
hence to Egypt, is known by the name of Palestine . 4 

(ii.) The Egyptians furnished two hundred ships.” 
Their crews had. plaited helmets upon their heads, and 
bore concave shields with rims of unusual size . 0 They 


1 Pot a description of these corse- 
lets, seo Bools ii. eh. 182, note K They 
were worn also by the Assyrians 
(supra, cli. 63.) 

2 This was the characteristic of the 
pnjtu, or light targe, introduced among 
the Greeks by Ipliicrntcs (Com. ISTcp. 
Iphicr. i. 3; Diod. Sic. xv. 44; He- 
sych. ad voc., &c.). It consisted of 
a framework of wood or wickerwork, 
over which was stretched a covering 
of raw hide or leather (sec Diet, of 
Antiq. p. 882). 

8 See Appendix, Essay ii. 

4 The name Palestine is beyond a 
doubt the Greek form of the Hebrew 
Philistia , or the country of the 
Philistines (compare note 3 on ii. 
128). And the persons here indi- 
cated are the inhabitants of the sea- 
board between Phoenicia and Egypt, 
which is the propoi 2vpla Thakaurrw f 
or Syria of the Philistines. It has been 
assumed by Pennell (Geography of 
Herod, pp. "245-7) and others that the 
inhabitants of this tract in the time 
of Xerxes were the Jews. But this 
seems to he incorrect. The coast 
tract, commanded by the three towns 
of Gaza, Ashdod, and Ascalon, which 
was conquered at the first entrance of 
the Jews into the land of Canaan 
(Judges i. 18), was afterwards re- 
covered by the Philistines (Judges 
xiii. 1 et scq.), and continued in their 
possession, with only temporary and 
occasional exceptions (2 Chron. xxvi. 
6), till the Macedonian conquest (cf. 
Jerem. xlvii. ; Zephan. ii. 4-7 ; Zeeh. 


ix. 5-6 ; Hohem. xiii. 23 ; Judith ii. 
28, et seq.). This tract, with Gaza 
(Cadytis) for its chief town, is the only 
portion of Herodotus’s Palestine Syria, 
which reached the coast, and its inha- 
bitants arc Canaamtes, the descend- 
ants of the ancient Philistines. The 
Jews dwelt inland, and if they served 
at all in the army of Xerxes, must 
have been enrolled among his land 
forces. But in the time between Ze- 
rubbabel and Ezra they were too weak 
to be of any account. 

Of the Egyptians as sailors, see 
notes on Bk. viii. cli. 17. and Bk. ix. 
ch. 32. 

6 These concave shields, with large 
rims, are more like Greek than 



Egyptian, unless Herodotus means 
that they were edged with metal (as 
in woodcut Ho. Tl. in n. on Bk. vii. 
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were armed witli spears suited for a sea-fight, and with 


cli. (S3). There is, however, an in- j uncommon; and sliip-spears, or hoard- 
stance (No. I.) of concave Egyptian ! ing pikes, are represented in the sca- 
shields. Their trowel-shaped' dag- 1 fight at Medcenet ITahoo, as well 
gers, or swords (No. IT.), were not [ as large swords. A quilted thorax, 



so 
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huge pole-axes. The greater part of them wore breast- 
plates, and .all had long cutlasses. 

90. (iii.) The Cyprians furnished a hundred and fifty 
ships, and were equipped in the following fashion. Their 
kings had turbans bound about their heads, while the 


sometimes covered with small metal j 
plates (No. 111.), was commonly | 
worn by soldiers and sailors. (See | 
figs. 14, 15, in No. V. woodcut in n. ; 
on Bk. ix. ch. 32.) Scale and chain- > 
armour wore used by many people, and ; 
even in the Homan army, as tlie monu- 
ments of the empire, and Latin writers 
sufficiently prove, whence Virgil 
speaks of “ Lovicam consertam ham is 
auroque triliccm” (/Bn. iii. 407), 
and “ thovaca indutus ahenis horrebat 
squamis.” (/En. xi. 467, comp. 771.) 
They were also adopted by the Assy- 
rians (as shown by Mr. Layard), and 
by the Persians. Herodotus, vii. 61, 

“ Xartdos a-iBrjperjg oi|/iv Ij^dvoeiBeos i 
and ix. 22, “ Qwprjua Kpixreov \em- 
Butov” 

In Egypt scale-armour is repre- 
sented at a much earlier period in the 
tomb of Kemeses III. at Thebes (see 
At. Eg. vol. i. p. 331, and plate 111.), 
and in' Dr. Abbott’s collection is part 
of a cuirass formed of plates sewed 
upon a leather doublet. The plates 
are of bronze, in form imitative of 
the Egyptian shield, with the round 



No. IV. 


end downwards, and on two of them 
is the name of Sheshonk, Shishak, to 
whom the cuirass probably belonged. 
The Sarmatians and others wort* scale- 


armour, made of pieces of horn, or 
horse-hoofs, cut and sewn in the 
form of feathers, upon a linen doublet 
(Pansan. i. 21). The huge shields 
mentioned by Xenophon (Cyroped. 
vii. i. § 65), which (according to 
him) the Egyptian phalanx had in 
the army of Croesus, are represented 
at Siodt. These, he says, covered 
their bodies far more tluiu tho Persian 
yippov and the thorax. They were 



of wood (Xen. Anab. i. and ii,), and 
reached to tlieir feel, and being sup- 
ported by a thong over the shoulder, 
gave them a power of pushing in a 
charge (one of the great uses of a 
shield often represented in Greek' 
sculpture), which the Persians, hold- 
ing their perm in the hand at arm’s 
length, could not withstand. The 
gerra used by the Persians at Plataa 
and Mycale appear to have resembled 
the shield adopted by the Egyptians 
ah sieges, which were supported by a 
crutch (woodcut No.' VL, figs, a, r,V), 
or rather those in the Nineveh sculp- 
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people wore tin lies ; in oilier respects they were cltwl 
like the Greeks, They are of various races;* some are 



No. vi. 


tures (see bayard, vol. ii. p. 318) wlicre ; island appears to have been originally 
they are also represented in sieges, i colonised from Phoenicia, as the names 
illustrating the expression in Isa. of its most ancient towns, and the 
xxx vii. 33: “nor shoot an arrow j testimonies of early writers, snlli- 
there, nor come before, it (the city) | ciently indicate (sec Rochart’s Geo- 
with shields, nor cast a bank against ; graph. Sac. XJI. ch. 3). The traditions 
it [GL W.] i with respect to Cinyras (Apollod. in. 

1 The mixed character of the popu-J xiv. § 3 ; Theopomp. _Fr. Ill ; Ister, 
ktion of Cyprus has been already ! Fr. 39), and Bel us (Virg. JEn. i. 621 ; 
noticed (supra, v. L0-1, note 8 ). The Step. Dyz. ad voc. A amjBos), tlie early 
von. iv. fl 
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sprung from Atlions ami Saiamis. some from Arcadia, 
some from Cytlmus, 8 some from Phoenicia, and a por- 
tion, according to their own account, from Ethiopia. 

01. (iv.) The Oiiicians furnished a hundred ships. 
The crews wore upon their beads the helmet of their 
country, and carried* instead of shields light targes 
made of raw hide ; they were clad in woollen tunics, 
and were each armed with two javelins, and a sword 
closely resembling the cutlass of the Egyptians. This 
people bore anciently the name of Hypaclueans, 0 hut 
took their present title from Cilix, the son of Agenor, 
a Phoenician. 

(v.) The Pamphylians furnished thirty ships, the 
crews of which were armed exactly as the Greeks. 
This nation is descended from those who on the 


coins, inscriptions, ami other remains, 
the language so far as known (Iiesych. 
ad voc. MakiKa, &c.), are in accordance 
with the direet testimony ni Soylax 
(Peripl. p. 08, ’A/twidow, avroxdove? 
eltnv i compare Theopomp. 1. s. c.) 
and Stephen, (ad voc, ’Ahadovs) ; and 
all point to a Phoenician occupation 
of the country at a very remote era, 
probably before it had received inha- 
bitants from any other quarter. The 
first Greek ■ immigrants found the 
Phoenicians established. Tlicv are 
said to have arrived under Teucov, 
soon after the Trojan war (supra, 
v. 110, note a ), and to have settled 
at Saiamis, which they so called 
after the name of the island they 
had left. About Ibe same time the 
Athenians are reported to have, colo- 
nised Soli, called at first (we are told) 
iEpeia (supra, v. 110, note 4 ). A 
large influx of Greek settlers must 
have soon followed; for Cyprus is re- 
presented in tlie early Assyrian in- 
scriptions as the land of the Ynunau 
('laFoves), and in the time of Esar- 
haddon Citium, Idalimn, Curium, 
Ammochosta, Limenia, and Aphrodi- 
sias, as well as Saiamis and Soli, seem 
to have been governed by firuek kines 
(see vol. i. Essay vii. p. 483, note 3 ). 
Subsequently there must have been ' 


a reaction. Scylax (I’cripl. pp. 07-8) 
appears only to ha\ e regarded Saiamis 
and Marium as (heck cities. All the 
towns of the interior he expressly 
calls “barbarian.” When the Arca- 
dians and Cyrhnians arrived is uncer- 
tain. The Ethiopian Cyprians may 
have been tt remnant of the Egyptian 
conquest (supra, ii. ad tin.). 

8 Cytlmus was one of the Cyclades 
(Artomid. ap. St rah. x. p. 70H*; I’lin. 
H. N. iv. 12 ; Stepli. By z. ad voc.). 
It lay between Ceos find Soriphus 
(Strab. l.s. c.). The modem name 
is Thirmia (Boss’s lnsclrei.se, Prof, 
to vol. iii. p. xi.). 

9 No other ancient writer mentions 
this name, which is seemingly of 
Hellenic origin. The Cilicians u ere 
umlouhtedly a kindred race to the 
Phoenicians. Tlieir arms and equip- 
ment are almost, identical (supra, eh. 
80), and traditions as to their origin, 
however they differed in detail, were 
unanimous in this respect (compare 
with the present passage Apollod. m. 
i. § 1, and xiv. § 3). The Greek 
colonies ujion the coast were not nu- 
merous. Scylax mentions but two, 
Holmi and Soli (Peripl. p. Ofi). r j he 
latter was founded by the Achioans 
and Rhodians (Strab. xiv. p. 058). 



C’uap. 91-03. LYC1ANK, DollTANS, AND FABIANS. S3 

rotum from Troy wmv dispersed wilh Archilochus 
and OnJelmw. 1 

02. (vi.) The Lydians furnished fifty ships. Their 
crews wore greaves and breastplates, while for arms 
they had hows of cornel wood, reed airows without 
feathers, and javelins. Their outer garment was the 
shin of a goat, which hung from their shoulders; their 
head-dress a hat encircled with plumes; and besides 
their other weapons they carried daggers and falchions." 
This people came from Crete, and were once called 
Termite ; they got the name which ihey now hear 
from Lycus, the son of Pond ion, an Athenian. 1 * 

93. (vi i.) The Dorians of Asia furnished thirty ships. 
They were armed in the Grecian fashion, inasmuch as 
their forefathers came from the Pelopomiese. 

(viii.) The Carians furnished seventy ships, and were 
erpn’pped like the Greeks, but carried, in addition, 
falchions and daggers. What name the Carians bore 
anciently was declared in the first part of this history. 4 

1 Pauiphylia mans to have been between Calehas ami Mops in (Strain 
Ilelhwed at a much earlier period 1. c. Phereeyd. Fr. 95 ; l ‘oimn. Xnrr. 
than either lAuiu or (’iheia. The vi. p. 2-19 , Tzelz. Lycophr. 980), and 
tradition here rerun leil by lloiodotus, Cnidus died of grief. Others con- 
and in part repeated by Pansniiitis ducted both Calehnb and A mphiloelius 
(vii. iii. § 4), hott’ta er little credit, it to the southern coast, which w as calh d 
may deserve as a matter of fact, yet indifferently Pamphylia or Cilicia 
indicates the early and complete liel- (St rah. xiv. p 903), and made the 
Ionisation of the people of this region, contest take place there. Amphilooluis 
ft. derives the Pampliylians yen willy is hy common consent carried on to 
from the Greeks (cf. Theopnmp. Fr. Cilicia, whore he founds the city 
111, v(j> 'liXkrjvaiv rj ILajj-cjniXla Karrn- Mallns (Hindi. nt supra. Compare 
Kl(rQrj). No doubt the Greek was in- Arrian. Exp. Alex. ii. 5, end), after- 
(ermingled here with Lycian and Oi- wards famous for his oracle (Arrian, 
lician, perhaps also with Phrygian 1. c. ; Lucian. Alex. § 29, Philopseud. 
and Pisidiau blood, whence probably § 38), and near which his tomb was 
the name of XLfyuj&vAot, but the Greek shown (Strab. 1. c.), and also Posi- 
vaco was the predominant one, as the dciuni (Jivsyt), on t he coniines of Syria 
adoption of the Hellenic costume (supra, iii. 91). 
would alone imply. 4 The striking contrast offered hy 

Various stories were told of the this description to the dress of the 
wanderings of Calclias and Amphi- warriors in the Lycian monuments is 
loehus. They were said to have loft a strong proof, among many others, of 
Troy on foot. (Thcopomp. Fr. 112 ; the comparatively recent date of those 
Strab. xiv. p. 921), and proceeded to sculptures. 

Clams near Colophon, where, aceovd- s Vide supra, i. 173. 

ing to some, the contest took place * Supra, i. 17 L. We may conclude 

Cf 2 
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ION TANS, .EOLIANS, AND HELLESPONTIANR. Book VII. 


94. (ix.) Tlio Ionians furnished a hundred ships, and 
were armed like the Greeks. Now these Ionians, during 
the time that they dwelt in the Peloponnese and inha- 
bited the land now called A cluna (which was before the 
arrival of Danaiis and Niithus in the Peloponnese), 
were called, according to the Greek account, rEgia lean 
Pelasgi, or “ Pelasgi of the Sea-sliore,” 3 but afterwards, 
from Ion the son of Xutlius, they were called Ionians. 

95. The Islanders furnished seventeen ships, 6 and 
wore arms like the Greeks. They too were a Pelasgian 
race, who in later times took the name of Ionians lor 
the same reason as those who inhabited the twelve 
cities founded from Athens.’ 

The iEolians furnished sixty ships, and were equipped 
in the Grecian fashion. They too were anciently called 
Pelasgians, as the Greeks declare. 

The Hellespontians from the Pontus, 8 who are 
colonists of tlie Ionians and Dorians, furnished a 
hundred ships, the crews of which wore the Grecian 
armour. This did not include the Abydenians, who 
stayed in tlieir own country, because the king had 
assigned them the special duty of guarding the bridges. 

96. On board of every ship was a band of soldiers, 


from tliis passage that Herodotus re- 
garded Ids work as divided into cer- 
tain definite portions, though of course 
■\ve arc not entitled to identify these 
with the divisions which have come 
down to us (see Blakcslcy, note ad 
loo.). Other places, where he speaks 
of Lhe chapters (Xdyot) into which his 
work was divided, are, i. 75, 106 ; ii. 
38, 163 ; v. 36; vi. 39 ; and vii. 233. 

5 .See Book i. ch. 145, and Rook v. 
eh. 68, with note 0 at the latter place. 
The suppos.'d date of the Ionic migra- 
tion was about b.c. 1050. Panaus, 
Xutlius, and Jon seem to he purely 
mythological pcrsonaj.es. 

0 The Islanders here intended do 
not seem to be those of the Cyclades, 
who did not join the fleet till after 
Arf.emi.sium (infra, viii. 66); hut 


rather tin* inhabitants of Lemnos, 
Iinbrus, and Hamothracc. That the 
inhabit. nits of these islands were of 
Telasgie origin Herodotus has else- 
where stated (Ii. 51, y. 26). 

1 That is, they received colonies 
fiom Athens, but at what time is un- 
certain. 

s Herodotus includes in this ex- 
pression the inhabitants of the Creek 
cities on both sides of the Hellespont, 
the Propontis, and the Bosphorus. 
Far the greater number of those woio 
founded from Ionia (see Hermann’s 
Pol. Ant. § 78). Chalcodon, how- 
ever, and Byzantium, as well as 8o- 
lymbria and Astacus, were Doiian, 
having been settlements of the Moga- 
rians (see Muller's Dorians, vol. i. pn. 
138-140, E. T.). 
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Persians, Medes, or Rattans. The Phoenician ships* 
were fclie best sailers in tlic fleet, and the Ridonian 0 
tlie best among’ the Phoenicians. The contingent of 
each nation, whelhcr to the fleet or to the land army, 
had at its head a native leader; but, the names of these 
leaders 1 shall not mention, as it is not necessary for 
the course of my history. For tlie leaders of some 
nations were not worthy to have their names recorded ; 
and besides, there wore in each nation as many leaders 
as them were cities. And it was not, really as com- 
manders that they accompanied the army, hat as mere 
slaves, like the rest of the host. For I have already 
mentioned the Persian generals who had the actual 
command, and were at the head of the several nations 
which composed the army. 

07. The fleet, was commanded by the following — 
Ariabignes, the son of Darius, Prexaspes, the son of 
Aspathines, 1 Megabazns tlie son of Megabatcs, and 
Aebamienes tlie son of Darius. Ariabignes, who was 
tlie child of Darius by a daughter of Gobryas, was 
leader of the Ionian and Carian ships, Aeluemenes, who 
was own brother to Xerxes, of the Egyptian f the rest 
of the fleet was commanded by the other two. Besides 
the triremes* there was an assemblage of thirty-oared 
and fifty-oared galleys, of cercuri, 3 and transports for 
conveying horses, amounting in all to three thousand. 


11 Supra, cli. 4-1. Xerxes therefore 
embarks in a Si (Ionian galley (infra, 
eh. 10O). 

1 Probably the Aspachand who was 
quiver-bearer fo Darius, and whom 
Herodotus regarded as one of tlie 
seven conspirators (supra, iii. 70, 
note H ). Wo may surmise from this 
passage that AspacJiantt was the son 
of the Prexaspes whom the Vseudo- 
Smerdis put to death. 

a Achaimenes was satrap of Egypt 
(supra, oh. 7). 

3 Coronri were light boats of un- 
usual length (Etym. Mag. ad voc.). i 


They are said to hare been invented 
hv the (J\ prians (1’lin. II. N. vii. 50), 
or, according to others, by the Corcy- 
nvaus (Huidas, ad voc.) ; but this last 
! is probably an etymological fancy, 
j 'i’hoy belong properly to Asia (Non. 
j Marc. p. 593 : “ Ccrcurus navis cst 
■ Astana piwgraudis ”), where they con- 
tinued in use down to tlie time of 
Antiochus (Liv. xxxiii. 19). The 
word connects plainly with the He- 
brew 1313, “ to dance, or move 
quickly,” whence dromedaries are 
called 1111313 (cf. CJesen, Lex. Hcbr.). 
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98. Next to tlie commanders, the following were the 
most renowned of those who sailed aboard the fleet : — 
Tetranmestus, the son of Anysus, the Sidouian ; Mapen, 
the son of Sirom, 4 the Tyrian ; Herbal, 5 the son of 
Agbal, the Aradian •, Syennesis, 6 tlie son of Oromedon, 
the Cilician; Oyberniscus, the sou of Sicas, the Lycian; 
Grorgus, the son of Oliersis,* and Timonax, the soil of 
Timagoras, the Cyprians; and Ilistisens, the son of 
Timnes, R Pigres, the son of Seldomus, and Damasi- 
thymns, the son of Candaules, the Carians. 

99. Of the other lower officers I shall make no men- 
tion, since no necessity is laid on me ; but I must speak 
of a certain leader named Artemisia, 9 whose participa- 
tion in the attack upon Greece, notwithstanding* that 
site was a woman, moves my special wonder. She bad 
obtained the sovereign power after the death of her 
husband, and though she had now a son grown up, 1 
yet her brave spirit and manly daring sent her forth 
to the war, when no need required her to adventure. 
Her name, as I said, was Artemisia, and she was tlie 


4 Sirom is probably tlie same name 
with Hiram (DTn), tlie rough aspi- 
lulo being replaced indifferently by 
X m‘ <r. Josephus (contr. Ap. 21) 
contents himself -with a sinvple h, and 
gives Ecpco/xos for Hiram. 

■’ Me.rbal seems to be the Carthagi- 
nian Maharbal, which Bochart ex- 
plains as Dmjmtrn (Hcog. Sacr. ir. 
xiii. p. 744). Jt is found again as the 
name of a Tyrian king in a fragment 
of Menander (Hr. 2). 

8 Concerning the constant occur- 
rence of this name wherever a Cilician 
prince is mentioned, vide supra, i. 
74, note 7 8 . According to JEscliylna 
(Pers. 328-330), Syennesis distin- 
guished himself more than any one 
else in the battle of Salamis, and 
perished gloriously. 

7 Supra, v. 104. 

8 Uistifous was king of Tmnera 

(supra, v. 37), and bad no doubt boon 
restored to his government on the 


suppiession of tlie Ionian revolt. 

9 The special notice taken of Arte- 
misia is undoubtedly duo in part, to 
her having been queen of Halicar- 
nassus, the native place of the histo- 
rian. Though he became an exile 
from liis country, and though the 
grandson of Artemisia, Lygdamis, 
became a tyrant in the worst sense 
of tlie term (Huidas, ad voc. 'Hpdfio- 
tos), yet with Herodotus patriotism 
triumphs over every other motive, 
and he does ample justice to the 
character of one who ho felt had con- 
ferred honour upon his birthplace. 
Further notices of the Haliearnassian 
queen will be found infra, viii. G8-t), 
87-8, 93, 101-3. 

1 Probably Pisindelis, who suc- 
ceeded her upon the throne of Hali- 
carnassus (Baidas, ad voc. *H pafioros; 
and compare Clinton, F. II. ii. p. 49; 
01.80,4). 
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daughter of Lygdumis ; by race she was on bis aide a 
Habearnassia.il, though by her mother a Cretan. She 
ruled over the Ilalicarnassians, the men of Cos, of 
Nisyrus, and of Oalydna ; 3 and the five triremes which 
she Airmailed to the Persians were, next to the Sido- 
nian, the most famous ships in Hie fleet. She likewise 
gave to Xerxes sounder counsel than any of his other 
allies. Now the cities over which I have mentioned 
that she Lore sway, were one and all Dorian ; for the 
1 1 alien rnassians were colonists from Troezen, 3 while the 
remainder were from Epidaurus.' Thus much concern- 
ing the sea-force. 


* It. is remarkable that Cos, though 
one of llic five states of the Doric 
Trevn'maXis which had excluded Hali- 
carnassus from then Amphiolyony 
(supra, i. 1 14), should at this time 
have been .subject to the rejected city. 
Pmhabh tlm energy of Artemisia had 
enabled her to obtain a sovereignty, 
which cannot hut he regarded as ex- 
ceptional, over Cos and its depend- 
encies. Nisyrus andCalydno (or Ca- 
li mna) wen 1 two small islands on 
either side of Cos (now Ko , or with the 
prefix 's rdv, Man kit) which had from 
a very early age been subject to that 
state (Horn. II. ii. (17<‘»-9 ; Diod. Bio. 
v. ul). These islands retain their 
names, being called respectively A7- 
sijrn and ('ttlyutuo (Boss, xul. iii. Prof. 


;i Trcezen, anciently Posidonia(Strah. 
viii. ]>. f>42 ; Stepli. iiyz. ad voc.), was 
situated on the eastern coasi of the 
Peloponuese, not quite two miles (lf> 
stades) from the shore, between the 
peninsula of Mothana and Ilermione. 
'Plie remains of the ancient city may 
he traced near the modem village of 
DMriviht, hut they are scanty and 
possess little interest.. (Bee Chandler, 
ii, p. 24-1 ; Cell’s Morea, p. 195 ; 
Leake’s 'Morea, ii. p. 4-LG.) 

The colonisation of Halicarnassus 
seems to have taken place shortly 
after the return of the Heraclidm, and 
the conquest of Argolis and the adja- 
cent slates. Borne writers assigned 


to the colony a far earlier dale (Strab. 
viii. p. 549 ; xiv. p. 999 ; tSteph. Byz. 
ad voc.), hut t heir slatemeiils are con- 
tradictory, and incompatible with the 
original Dorian character of the set- 
tlement. The truth seems to he, that 
up' in t^e occupation of Trrezen by the 
Dorians, a portion of the former inlia- 
bi 1 nut s del ennined t o emigrate. Doric 
leaders, of tlm tribe of the Dymancs 
(Oallimaeh. up. Bteph. Byz.), accom- 
panied them, hut the hulk of the 
colonists were A cli seams, descendants 
of the mythic Anthes (Pausau. jj. 
xxx. § B), and so sometimes called 
Aulheadat (Bteph. Byz. ad voc. 
'Adrjvui). They carried with them 
ilm Tnttzcniati worship (Mxillei’s 
Dorians, i. p. 120, nolo l , E. '1’.), and 
continued to regard Trmzon as their 
mother city. (Of, Pausan. ix. xxxii. 
§ Ci : vabv V I cnbus are iv p,i]rpoTn>\ei 
rrj Tpaitfjvi < A\ucapvacr<Teis ennbjcrav.) 

* Epidaurus was situated on the 
same coast with Troezen, hut higher 
up, and close upon the sea-sliore. Its 
site is marked by the small village of 
Pfdhairro, which bpais, in a corrupted 
form, the. ancient name (’E nibuvpos 
would have been pronounced Epf- 
davros). The features of tills locality 
exactly correspond with the descrip- 
tion ill Strabo : Keirai j) jraXis iv 
pvx§ row 2 apawcov ttokirov tuv nepl- 
ttAovv cyoiura errabiav mvTetzuibem, 
jd\t7rr,vcra tv pos ava.roX.as dc-pivaf mpt- 
k.X*Utui S’ d pea-tv {njrtjXots p^XP 1 npbs. 
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^EHXES REVIEWS ELLS FORCES. 


100, Now when the numbering and marshalling oi 
the host was ended, Xerxes conceived a wish to go him- 
self throughout the forces, and with his own eyes behold 
everything. Accordingly he traversed the ranks seated 
in his chariot, and going from nation to nation, made 
manifold inquiries, while Ids scribes wrote down the 
answers; till at last he had passed from end to end of 
the whole land army, both the horsemen and likewise 
the foot. This done, he exchanged his chariot for a 
Sidonian galley, and, seated beneath a golden awning, 
sailed along the prows of all his vessels (the. vessels 
having now been hauled down and launched into the 
yea), while he made inquiries again, as he had done 
when he reviewed the land-force, and caused the 
answers to be recorded by his scribes/' Hie captains 


tj'jv Qdkarrav , Ibcrr epv/ivi) Karecrueu - | 
(tcrrai r/jimfcSs iravraxoQev (viu. p. j 
543). Within a little distance are j 
the ruins of the famous temple of , 
.Esenia] tins (Liv. xlv. 28 ; Paumn. n. j 
xxvii. § 1-2), whose worship was com- j 
nion to Cos with Epidaurus (St rah. 
xiv, p, 941; Pausan. in. xxiii. $4; 
Tlieopmnp. Fr. Ill), a fact coutivma- 
tory of the connexion between the 
two places which is here asserted by 
Herodotus. The remains of Epi- 
(Iflunin aw insijAttiticaut (Chiuidlor, 11 . 
p. 249 ; Leake, ii. p. 43u). . 

The circumstances of the colonisa- 
tion. of Cos were probably similar to 
those of Halicarnassus. That Homer 
made it a Greek city before the Trojan 
Avar (II. ii. 977), as he did also Hindus 
and the other Rhodian towns (ih. 650V 
Carpathus (ih. 079), Syme (ih 071), 
&c., is only a proof that n was Hol- 
lenised long bet ore. his time, it must' 
not l)e supposed that Homer was a 
learned antiquarian. 

s Hceren first suggested that He- 
rodotus had personal access to the 
documents drawn out on this occa- 
sion, and derived his estimate of the 
fleet (supra, eh. 89) and army (infra, 
c ] lS i fi4-6) from (hem (As. Eat. vol. 
i p 441, E. T.). Mr. Grotc thinks 
Ibis' improbable (Hist. of Greece, v. 


p. 51, note q, and believes that the 
Greeks ivlio accompanied the expe- 
dition Aveve our author’s informants. 
To me the minuteness of t lie descrip- 
tion, which comprises the armour of 
forty-five nations, the mode in which 
they were marshalled, whether sepa- 
rately or in combination with others, 
the names of their commanders and 
of the other generals and admirals, 
thirty-nine in number, and in all but 
a very feiv cases the names of these, 
officers' fathers , is proof positive that 
the foundation of ‘the ivhole is not 
desultory inquiry, but a, ducmuenL 
(See the Introductory Essay, eh. ii, 
p. 70.) 

With respect to the numbers them- 
selves, that of the triremes may he 
regarded as certain. They ivoitld be 
easily counted, and the number given 
(1207), Avhich hears exactness upon 
its face, is (I think) confirmed by the 
famous passage of /Eschvlus (Pers. v. 
343-5), a passage which has clearly 
hot furnished our author with his in- 
formation, since it assigns the 1207 
ships lo the period of the battle of 
Ralamis. ((Jut bis passage, see Rian ley 
i ad JEschyl. Pers. 343.) Mr. Grole 
j (Hist, of Greece, v. p. 47) appears to 
1 prefer the statement of .Eschylus to 
: that of Herodotus, but to me it seems 
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took their nhips to the distance of about four Imndred 
feet from the shore, and there lay to, with their vessels 
in a single row, the prows facing the land, and with 
the lighting-men upon the decks accoutred as if lor war, 
while the king sailed along in the open space between 
the ships and the shore, aud so reviewed the fleet. 

10 1. Now after Xerxes had sailed down (lie whole 
line and was gone ashore, he sent for Demuratus the 
son of Ariston, who had accompanied him in his march 
upon Greece, and hespake him thus: — 

“ Demuratus, it is my pleasure at this time to ask 
thee certain things which I wish to know. Thou art a 
Greek, and, as 1 hear from the other Greeks with whom 
T converse, no loss than from thine own lips, thou art 
a native of a city which is not the meanest- or the 
weakest in their land. Tell me, therefore, wliat thinkest 
thou ? Will the Greeks lift a hand against ns ? Mine 
own judgment is, that even if all the Greeks and all 
the barbarians of the west were gathered together in 
one place, they would not he able to abide my onset, 
not being really of one mind. But I would fain know 
wliat thou thinkest hereon.” 

Thus Xerxes questioned ; and the other replied in 
his turn , — u O king, is it thy will that 1 give thee a 
true answer, or dost thou wish for a pleasant one?” 

Then the king hade him speak the plain truth, and 
promised that lie would not on that account hold him 
iu less hi v our than heretofore. 

unlikely that llie exact number which i marvellous item iu the whole list , 
fought at Salamis would be known, j arc no doubt calculated from the 
The fleet is not likely to have been I known fact that the circular enclosure 
counted more than once, and when ' was tilled one hundred and seventy 
/Escliylus asked the captives taken J times. As however it -would be the 
at Salamis its numbers, they would j wish of the satraps to exaggerate, the 
tell him what had been ascertained ' space may often have been very far 
at Doriseus. The three thousand j from fully tilled. The most that we 
transports and small craft are mani- : can conclude with certainty from the 
Costly a rough estimate, on which i estimate is, that such a report was 
very little dependence can he placed, i made to Xerxes at the time, aud was 
The seventeen imndred thousand iu- ! not too extravagant to obtain belief 
fanirv, which form by far the, most 1 (vide infra, eh. 18t>, note s ). 
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102. So Demaratus, when lie heard the promise, 
spake as follows : — 

• u 0 king, since thou biddest me at all risks speak 
the truth, and not say what will one day prove me to 
have lied to thee, thus I answer. Want has at all times 
been a fellow-dweller with us in our land, while Valour 
is an ally whom we have gained by dint of wisdom and 
strict laws. Her aid enables us to drive out want and 
escape thraldom. Brave are all the Greeks who dwell 
in any Dorian land, but wbat I am about to say does 
not concern all, bnt only the Lacedemonians. First 
then, come what may, they will never accept thy terms, 
which would reduce Greece to slavery ; and further, 
they are sure to join battle with thee, though all the 
rest of the Greeks should submit to tliy will. As for 
their numbers, do not ask how many they are, that 
their resistance should be a possible thing ; for if a 
thousand of them should take the field, they will meet 
thee in battle, and so will any number, be it less than 
this, or be it more.” 

103. When Xerxes heard this answer of Demaratus, 
he laughed and answered, — 

“ What wild words, Demaratus ! A thousand men 
join battle with such an army as this! (ionic then, 
wilt thou — who wert once, as thou sayest, their king — 
engage to fight this very day with ten men ? I trow 
not. And yet, if all thy fellow citizens be indeed such 
as thou sayest they arc, thou oughtest, as their king, 
by thine own country’s usages, 6 to be ready to fight 
with twice the number. If then each one of them be 
a match for fen of iny soldiers, I may well call upon 
thee to be a match for twenty. Bo wouldest thou assure 
the truth of what thou hast now said. If, however, 
you Greeks, who vaunt yourselves so much, are of a 


8 The allusion is apparently to the f>7), and perhaps to their (supposed) 
“double portion” wheieto the kings “double vote” (ibid, ad tin. Comp, 
were entitled at banquets (supra, vi. Thuevd. i. 130). 
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truth men like those whom I have seen about my court, 
as thyself, Deiuaratus, and the others with whom t am 
wont to converse, — if, I say, you are really men of this 
sort and size, how is the speech that thou hast uttered 
more than a mere empty boast? For, to go to the 
very verge of likelihood, —how could a thousand men, 
or ten thousand, or even fifty thousand, particularly if 
they were all alike free, and not under one lord, — how 
could such a force, 1 say, stand against an army like 
mine? Let them be five thousand, and we shall have 
more than a thousand men to each one of theirs.* Id', 
indeed, like our troops, they had a single master, their 
fear of him might make them courageous beyond their 
natural bent, or they might he urged by’ lashes against 
an enemy which far outnumbered them. 8 But left to 
their own free choice, assuredly they will act differently. 
For mine own part, I believe, that if the Greeks had 
to contend with the Persians only, and the numbers 
were equal on both sides, the Greeks would find it 
hard l.o stand their ground. We too have among us 
such men as those of whom thou spakest — not many 
indeed, hut still we possess a few. For instance, some 
of my body-guard would he willing to engage singly 
with three Greeks. But this thou didst not know, and 
therefore it was thou talkedst so foolishly.” 

10L Deiuaratus answered him, — “I knew, 0 king, 
at the outset, that if I told thee the truth, my speech 
would displease thine ears. But as thou didst require 
me to answer thee with all possible truthfulness, I ill- 
formed thee what the Spartans will do. And in this I 
spake not from any love that T hear them — for none 
knows better than thou what my love towards them 
is likely to be at the present time, when they have 
robbed me of my rank and my ancestral honours, and 


1 See below, ch. 1S(5, whore the I eeotl five million# of men. 
entire Persian host is reckoned to ex- | 8 Supra, vi. 70. 
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id ado me a homeless exile, whom thy father did receive, 
bestowing on me ‘both shelter and sustenance. What 
likelihood is there that a man of understanding should 
he unthankful for kindness shown him, and not cherish 
it in Itis heart? For mine own self, I pretend not to 
cope with fen men, or with two,— nay, had 1 the choice, 
l would rather not fight even with one. But, if need 
appeared, or if there were any great cause urging me 
on, 1 would contend with right good-will against one of 
those persons who boast themselves a match for any 
three Greeks. So likewise the Lacedmmonians, when 
they fight singly, arc as good men as any in the world, 
and when they fight in a body, arc the bravest of all. 
For though they be freemen, they are not in all respects 
free; Law is the master whom they own, and this 
master they fear more than tliy subjects fear thee. 
Whatever he commands they do; and his command- 
ment is always the same : it forbids them to flee in 
battle, whatever the number of their foes, and requires 
them to stand firm, and either to conquer or die. If 
in these words, 0 king, I seem to thee to speak fool- 
ishly, 1 am content from this time forward evermore 
to hob l my peace. I had not now spoken unless com- 
pelled by thee. Certes, I pray that all may turn out 
according to thy wishes.” 

105. Such was the answer of Demaratus, and Xerxes 
was not angry with him at all, hut only laughed, and 
sent him away with words of kindness. 

After this interview, and after he had made Mas- 
cames the son of Megadostes governor of I) orisons, set- 
ting aside the governor appointed by Darius, Xerxes 
started with his army, and marched upon Greece 
tl trough Thrace. 

10G. This man, Mascames, whom lie left behind him, 
was a person of such merit that gifts were sent him 
yearly by the king as a special favour, because he ex- 
celled all the other governors that had been appointed 
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either by Xerxes or by Darius. In like manner, ikria- 
xerxes, the son of Xerxes, sent gifts yearly to the 
descendants of Mascames. Persian governors bad been 
established in Thrace and about the Hellespont before 
the march of Xerxes began ; but these persons, after the 
expedition was over, were all driven from their towns 
by the Greeks, except the governor of Doriscus : no 
one succeeded in driving out Mascames, though many 
made the attempt. 0 For this reason the gifts are sent 
him every year by the king who reigns over the 
Persians. 1 

107. Of the other governors whom the Greeks drove 
out, there was not one who, in the judgment of Xerxes, 
showed himself a brave man, excepting Bogus, the 
governor of Eton. Him Xerxes never could praise 
enough, and such of Ills sons as were left in Persia, and 
survived their father, he very specially honoured. .And 
of a truth this Boges was worthy of great commenda- 
tion ; for when he was besieged by the Athenians under 
Cimon, the son of Miltiadcs, 2 and it was open to him to 
retire from the city upon terms, and return to Asia, he 
refused, because lie feared the king might think lie had 
played the coward to save his own life, wherefore, 


9 Mr. Onto (Hist, of Greece, v. pp. 
39(5-7) notices the importance of this 
passage as showing how much history 
is passed over in silence by Thucy- 
dides in his brief summary (i, 98-99). 
Athens, he observes, during the Hist 
ten years of her hegemony, must have 
been engaged most, actively iu con- 
stant warfare against the Persians. 
Not Eion alone, but a vast number 
of Persian posts m Europe were taken, 
and frequent, attacks made upon Do- 
riscus without success. Plutarch 
(('in ion. c. 7) is the only other 
writer who makes allusion to these 
enterprises. 

1 Doriscus appears by this passage 
to have continued under the Persians 
to the time when Herodotus wrote . 
The present tense (wifitrerai) proves 


this. Mascames, though dead, is re- 
garded as living on in his descendants, 
who, it, is probable, still held the go- 
vernment. 

2 Bee Plut. Vit. Cun. c. 7, and com- 
pare Pansan. vm. viii. § 5, where 
Cimon is said to have taken the city 
by turning the force of the stream 
upon the walls, which were of sun- 
dried brick. This narrative is with 
reason doubted by Lavcher and others 
(see Kiitzen de A Siemens. Imp. p. 8 ; 
Grote, v. p. 307, nolo). It seems 
certain that Eton wa3 reduced by a 
strict blockade. See the inscription 
preserved in rEschines (adv. Gles. 
§ G2). The date of the capture lies 
within the years no. 47(5-4 GO, but 
cannot be fixed with any certainty (see 
Mr. G rote’s note, vol. v,pp. 400-411.) 
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instead of surrendering, lie lield out to tlie last ex- 
tremity. When all the food in the fortress was gone, 
he raised a vast funeral pile, slew his children, his wife, 
his concubines, and his household slaves, and cast them 
all into the flames. Then collecting whatever gold and 
silver there was in the place, he flung it from the walls 
into the Strymon, and when that was done, to crown 
all, he himself leaped into tlie fire. For this action 
.Bog'es is with reason praised by the Persians even at 
the present day. 

108. Xerxes, as I have said, pursued his march from 
Doriscus against Greece, and on Iris way ho forced all 
the nations through which he passed to take part in 
the expedition. For the whole country as far as the 
frontiers of Thessaly had been (as I have already 
shown) enslaved and made tributary to the king by 
the conquests of Megabazus, and, more lately, of Mar- 
donius. 3 And first, after leaving Doriscus, Xerxes 
passed the Samothracian fortresses, whereof Mesembria 
is the furthermost as one goes toward the west. 4 The 
next city is Stryme, 5 which belongs to Thasos. Mid- 
way between it and Mesembria flows the river Lissus, 
which did not suffice fo furnish water for the army, but 
was drunk up and failed. This region was formerly 
called Gallaica ; now it bears the name of Briantica ; 
but in strict truth it likewise is really Ciconian. 0 


3 Supra, v. 2-18 ; vi. 44-5. 

“ Samotkraec possessed a tract upon 
the mainland, extending from near 
Doriscus to tlie Lissus (supra, cli. 59). 
Most of the larger islands secured to 
themselves this advantage, as Chios 
(i. 100), Lesbos (v. 1)4), Thasos, &c. 

The Samothracian Mesambria stood 
at Tcldch, and must not be confounded 
with (he city of tlie same name (now 
Missevri, upon the Euxme), supra, iv. 
93 ). 

5 Stryme, according to Ilarpucra- 
tion (ad voc. Srpipi}), was situated on 
a small island, formed probably by two 


branches of the Lissus. J t was a cause 
of quarrel between the Thracians and 
the Maronites (l’liiloch. Fr. 128), 

6 See above, eh. 50, v hi eh passage 
is in the writer’s mind. He moans to 
say that not only the plain of Doriscus, 
but the whole country thence to the 
Lissus, was anciently Ciconian. Per- 
haps the chapters from 01 to 104 are 
a later insertion, breaking the con- 
tinuity of tlie original narrative. 

With respect to the names of this 
district, that of Gallaica, which seems 
to point at an original Celtic occupa- 
tion, is not mentioned elsewhere. The 
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100. After crossing the dry; channel of the LLsus, 
Xerxes passed the Grecian cities of Maroneia., 7 Dicica, K 
and Xhdera, 0 and likewise the famous lakes which are 
in their neighbourhood, 1 Lake Isrnaris between Maroneia 
and St-ryme, and Lake List on is near Dicaia. which 
receives the waters of two rivers, the T raves and the 
Coinp«diiH. a Near Ahdeva there was no famous lake 
for him to pass, but lie crossed the river Nestns, a which 
there reaches the sea. Proceeding further upon his 
way, he passed by several continental cities, one of them 
possessing a lake nearly thirty furlongs in circuit, lull 
of fish, and very salt, of which the simiptei -beasts onl y 
drank, and which they drained dry. The name of this 

IVriantioa of our author reappears in Bui the whole country is hero “a flat 
the Priiinta> of Pliny (If. N. iv. 11), and swampy plain” (ibid. p. 425, and 
and in Livv’s “Campus Priatieus” compare p. 421); and the course of 
(xxxviii. 4 1). flu* Nostns has probably undergone 

3 Maroneia was a place of some eon- many changes, Hoylax. (Poripl. p, (15) 
sequence, situated on fhe cuast, a lit. (l<s and Strabo (vii. p. 482) both place 
to the west of the lass us (Hey lax, Abdera immediately east of the river. 
Poripl. p. 65 ; Eplior. Frngui. 74 ; 1 Lake Jsmam was named from a 

Liv. xxxi. 1(1, &o.). It was a colony town lsmarmn, the ancient capital of 
of the Chians (Hcymn. Oh. 1. 877). the Cieonians(Uoni. Od. ix. 40), which 
The name still remains in the modern is identified by some with Maroneia 
Marogmt. (Eplior. Fr. 74; llesych. ad vuc.). 

8 Pic;ea ap] tears in Key lax (Peripl, It does not ex isl now. Labe Bistonis, 
p. 65), and is mentioned by Pliny which is the modern lake of Hun/, 
(1, s. e.) and Stephen. It was nevev derived its appellation from the Bis- 
a, place of much note, and probably temian Thracians who inhabited its 
perished dming the wars of Philip banks (Seym. Oh. v. (173). According 
(see Bain* ad lot:.). to Strabo, it had been formed, within 

8 Ahdera was founded by the Teians the historic period, by the bursting in 
(supra, i. 168 ; Se.vmn. Oh. 669-070). of the sea (St rah. i. p. 87). Probably 
Its exact site has, I believe, never been it shrank in size after it was joined 
identified, though Choiscul-G outlier to the sea by a canal. 

(ii. p. 1 13) speaks of its rums as “ dis- 2 Only one river of auy size (the 
tinguishable at the western ext l emit y J'O'Jymly here) now enters the lake of 
of the Bay of Jiitgos .” The position Hum. This is no doubt the Travus. 
which is given it on our maps, Leu or The Compsatus may he the stream 
twelve miles east of the mouth of the which reaches the sea a little to the 
Nestus, and only six or seven from west of the lake, and which, if the 
Lake Bistonis, rests mainly on the. au- lake were somewhat larger, would run 
thorily of Ptolemy, who interposes a into it (see K ieperl’s Atlas von Bellas, 
considerable space between the Noses’ Blalt xvi.). 

embouchure and the city. Herodotus 3 The Mcsto or Kara Hu. This 
seems to have thought that the river stream at present falls into the sea 
passed, through the city (infra, eh. 126). more than ten miles to the west of 
It is certain that there are now no ruins the supposed site of Abdera. It has 
near the mouth of the si ream (Clarke’s probably changed its course frequently 
Travels in Greece, vol. iii, p, 422). (see above, note °). 
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city was Pistyrus. 4 All these towns, which were 
Grecian, and lay upon the coast, Xerxes kept upon his 
left hand as he passed along. 

110. The following arc the Thracian tribes through 
whose country he inarched : the Pieti, the Ciconians, 
the Bistonians, the Saptnans, the Dersceans, the Edo- 
mans, and the Satrai. 5 Some of these dwelt by the sea, 
and furnished ships to the king’s fleet ; while others 
lived in the more inland parts, and of these all the 
tribes which 1 have mentioned, except the Salrse, were 
forced to serve on foot. 

111. The Satrie, so far as our knowledge goes, have 
never yet been brought under by any one, but continue 
to this day a free and unconcjuered people, unlike the 
other Thracians. 6 They dwell amid lofty mountains 
clothed with forests of different trees and capped with 
snow, and are very valiant in fight. They are the 
Thracians who have an oracle of Bacchus in their 
country, which is situated upon their highest mountain- 
range. The Bessi,* a Satrian race, deliver the oracles ; 
hut the prophet, as at Delphi, is a woman, and her 
answers are not harder to read. 


* Them are some salt lakes on the 
shore, about 10 miles from the Mesto, 
which may help to fix the site ol‘ 
Pistyrus (see Leake’s Map, Northern 
Greece, vol. i. end) ; hut this whole 
district is unexplored by travellers. 

Stephen mentions Pistyrus as “ J3i- 
anpov Qpanoav ipnopiov ” (silb voe. 
Compare also Btort/jos). Harpocra- 
tion calls the place Pisteira. 

8 These tribes, except the last, ap- 
pear to be enumerated in their order 
from east to west. This is evident 
from the position of the Ciconians, 
Bistonians, and Edonians, which is 
elsewhere fixed (supra, clis. 108 and 
109 ; and infra, ch. 314). We may 
therefore place the Paiti, of whom 
nothing else is known, about the He- 
brus, between the Apsyuthians and 
Ciconians, and. the Sapreans (men- 
tioned by Pliny, I. s. c.) and Devsaxuis 


(mentioned by Thucydides, ii. 101) 
about the Nestus — the former east- 
| ward, the latter westward of that 
J river. The Hatraj (mentioned by Ile- 
■ cafanus, Pr. 128) dwelt inland above 
j the Demeans (see Leake’s Northern 
j Greece, iii. p. IDO), 
j 6 Herodotus seems here to allude to 
| the conquests of the Odrysre, which 
| robbed so many Thracian tribes of 
i their independence (Thuoyd. ii. Ho- 7) ; 

. but his statement is overdrawn, as 
I may be seen from Thucydides. 

, 7 The Uessi are mentioned by Livy 

j (xxxix. 53) and Pliny (H. N. iv. 11) 
as a distinct Thracian race. Their 
; name is probably connected with the 
title Bassareus, by which the Thracian 
i Bacchus was known (11 or. Od. x. xviii. 
13), and with the terms $a<rcrapis, 
fiacrcrdpa, fia(rcrapea>, kt\. 
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112. When Xerxes had passed through the region 
mentioned above, lie came next to the Pierian for- 
tresses, one of which is called Phagres, and another 
Perganras. 8 Here his line of inarch lay close by the 
walls, with the long high range of Pangcenm 9 upon his 
right, a tract in which there are mines both of gold 
and silver, 1 some worked by the Pierians and Odoman- 
fcians, but the greater part by the Sat ran 

113. Xerxes then marched through the country of 
the Pieonian tribes — the Doberians and the Pseophe 3 - — 
wliieh lay to the north of Pangieum, and, advancing' 
westward, reached the river Strymon and the city 
Eton, whereof Bogus, of whom T spoke a short time ago, 3 
and who was still alive, was governor. The tract of 
land lying about Mount Pangceum, is called Phyllis ; on 
the west it reaches to the river Angites, 4 which Hows 
into the Strymon, and on the south to the Strymon 
itself, where at this time the Magi were sacrificing 
white horses to make the stream favourable. 5 


11 The original Pieria was the dis- 
t riot between tho IJaliaciuou and the 
Peueus. When this was conquered 
hy the Macedonians, the inhabitants 
sought a refuge beyond the Strymon. 
Phagres was their principal town 
(Thuoyd. ii. 90; Scy lax, L’eripl. p. 
(54). it is placed, with some proba- 
bility, at U rf ana, and Pergamus at 
Pruoistu (Leake’s Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. pp. 177-8). 

8 Vide supra, v. 1(3. 

! Tire whole region from Philippi 
and Datum on the east to Dysoruin on 
the west was most rich in the precious 
metals. Aristotle relates that after 
heavy rains “ nuggets” of virgin gold 
were often found of above a pound 
weight (wEp pva.v ). There were two 
— one of three pounds and one of five — 
in the possession of the Macedonian 
kings (De Ausc. Mir. p. 833, § 42. 
See also, supra, v. 17, 23 ; vi. 46 ; 
infra, ix. 75 ; Strain vii. p. 481; Time, 
iv. 105 ; l)iod. Sic. xvi. 8 ; Appian. 
13, Civ. iv. 105 ; .'Justin, viii. 3 ; l’lin. 
11. N. vii. 50 ; &c.). 

s These Preonian tribes have been 

VOL. JV. 


mentioned before in connexion with 
the same locality (supia, v. lo-fi). 'J'he 
army of Xerxes evidently divided 
about Pevgamus ; and part marched 
I north, part south of Pangaaun. (Vide 
infra, ch. 121.) 

a Sipna, ch. 107. 

4 The Angites is undoubtedly the 
river of An<jh'sf.«, which however does 
not now join the Strymon, but flows 
into tho 1’alus Strymonicus at some 
distance from its lower extremity. 
(See Leake’s Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 183.) 

3 The victims were sacrificed at the 
edge of Ihc slream, but not (as Mr. 
Grote says, vol. v. p. 56) “thrown into 
it,” or allowed to pollute it with their 
blood (Strab. xv. p. 1040). 'The cus- 
tom continued to a late date (sec 
Tacit. An. vi. 37). White horses 
seem to have been regarded as espe- 
cially sacred (supra, cli 40). 

There is no need to suppose, with 
lvlcukcr (Appendix to Zendavosla, vol. 
ii. pt. iii. p. 24 et seqq.) and Rhode 
( licit ige Sago, p. 512), that Herodo- 
tus has misreported this occurrence. 

ii 
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114. After propitiating the stream by these and 
many other magical ceremonies, 6 the Persians crossed 
the Strymon hy bridges made before their arrival, at a 
place called 4 The Nine Ways , 5 1 which was in the ter- 
ritory of the Edonians. And -when they learnt that 
the name of the place was 4 The Nine Ways, 5 they took 
nine of the yonihs of the land and as many of their 
maidens, and buried them alive on the spot. Burying 
alive is a Persian custom. 8 I have heard that Ames- 
tris, the wife of Xerxes, in her old age buried alive 
seven pairs of Persian youths, sons of illustrious men, 
as a thank-offering to the god who is supposed to dwell 
underneath the earth. 9 

115. From the Strymon the army, proceeding west- 
ward, came to a strip of shore, on which there stands 
the Grecian town of Argilus. 1 This shore, and the whole 
tract above it, is called Bisaltia. 2 Passing this, and 


0 Of these Strabo (l. s. e.) gives 
the following account : — 

“When the Persians,” he says, 
“ come to a lake, a stream, or a 
spring of water, they dig a pit, and 
there sacrifice tlieir victim, taking 
care that the pure liquid near them 
he not stained with the blood, since 
that would be a pollution. The flesh 
of the victim is then placed on myrtle 
or laurel leaves, and the Magi set it 
on tire with taper wands, making 
incantations all the while, and pour- 
ing a libation of oil mingled with 
milk and houev, not upon the fire or 
into the water, hut upon the ground.” 

7 Afterwards Amphipolis. (See 
note 6 on Book v. ch. 12(5 ; and com- 
pare Thncyd. i. 100, and iv. 102, to 
which may he added PolyaiuuM (Stra- 
teg. vi. 53) and .Stephen of Byzantium 
(ad voc.) The Athenian town had 
not been founded when Herodotus 
loft Greece for Italy; which may 
account for his omission to mention 
it. 

u See note 8 on Book iii. ch. 35. 
fl Is this Ah'iimn) ? or does Hero- 
dotus merely speak as a Greek ? Per- 
haps the latter is the more probable 


supposition. 

1 Argilus, like Sane and Stagirus, 
was a colony of the Andrians (Tlmcj cl. 
iv. 103 and 109). It was situated at. 
a very short distance from Amphi- 
polis, near the coast, between the 
mouth of the Strymon and that of 
the stream which carries olf the' 
superfluous water from Lake Bolbe. 
Colonel Leake places it on the skirls 
of the mountain chain, eight miles 
from Amphipolis (Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 171 and map). According 
to H evaclides Pontieus it was origin- 
ally a Thracian town (Pr. xlii.). 
After the Peloponnesian war it disap- 
pears from history. 

2 The Bisaltai were a brave and 
powerful Thracian people (forlissimi 
viri, Liv. xlv. 30), who, though con- 
quered by the Macedonians (TLucyd. 
ii. 99), preserved their name and 
nationality for many centuries after- 
wards. They seem, while retaining 
the region assigned them by Hero- 
dotus, gradually to have extended 
themselves beyond the Strymon 
nearly to the Ncstus (cf. Liv." xlv. 
29-30; and Plin. H. N. iv. 10-1). 
Herodotus informs us in the next 



Chap. 111-117. DEATH OF ARTACILEES. #9 

keeping on the left hand the Gulf of Posideium, 3 Xerxes 
crossed the Sylean plain, 4 as it is called, and passing 
by Stagirus, 5 a Greek city, came to Acanthus. 6 The in- 
habitants of these parts, as well aw those who dwelt 
about Mount Pangccum, were forced to join the arma- 
ment, like those others of whom J spoke before ; the 
dwellers along the coast being made to serve in the 
licet, while those who lived more inland lmd to follow 
with the land forces. The road which the army of 
Xerxes took remains to this day untouched: the 
Thracians neither plough nor sow it, hut hold it in 
great honour. 

116. On reaching Acanthus, the Persian king, seeing 
the great zeal of the Acantliiaus for liis service, and 
hearing what had been done about the cutting, took 
them into the number of his sworn friends, sent them 
as a present a Median dress,’ and besides commended 
them highly. 

117. It was while he remained here that Ariachsees, 


book (ch. 116), thal at this time they 
lied lo the mountains, and refused nil 
submission to Xerxes. Cliaion of 
Lampsacus told a strange story of 
their on one occasion attacking 
(! nr din ! (Fr. 9. Wee the Introduc- 
tory Essay, voh i. p 148, note 4 , 
where this fragment is given from 
(Job More’s translation). 

3 Pliny mentions Fosidiinn as a 
town with a bay in this locality (H. 
N. iv. 11). I believe no other author 
speaks of it. The bay intended must 
be a portion of the Gulf of liendim. 
The town lay close to the coast (“ in 
ora,” Pliu. 1. s. c.), but its exact site 
has still to he discovered. 

4 By the Sylean plain, which no 
other writer mentions, is to he under- 
stood the flat tract, about a mile in 
width, near the mouth of the river 
which drains the lake of Bolhd (Bcsi- 
kia). (See Leake’s 'Northern Greece, 
Hi, p. J 08-170.) It is uncertain 
whence the name is derived. 

a Stagirus (now Stavros, Leake, iii. 


p. 107-8 ; or Nisuoro, Bowen, p. ISO) 
is said by Thucydides to have been a 
colony of the Andrians (iv. 88). It 
was a small place, and derives all its 
celebrity from having given birth to 
Aristotle. Some ancient walls, “ of a 
very rough aiul irregular species,” 
were noticed by Colonel Leake on the 
eastern side ol' the height which he 
supposes to have been occupied by 
the cily. Sir G. Bowen pleads in 
favour of the claim of Niseoro to repre- 
sent Stagirus, 1. “ the universal tradi- 
tion of the Macedonian peasants,” and 
2. tlie situation, which would make it 
natural that the army of Xerxes should 
have “passed it £//,” whereas they 
would have passed through Stavros. 
lie also found “ substructions of Hel- 
lenic masonry all around,” and par- 
ticularly “in the beautiful glen to 
the west.” 

r > Vide supra, vi. 44, note \ 

7 Compare iii. 84, and note 6 ad loc. 
Xerxes contracted a similar friendship 
with the Abderites (infra, vjii. 120). 

n 2 
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who presided over the canal, 8 a man in high repute 
with Xerxes, and by birth an Achfemcnid, who was 
moreover the tallest of all the Persians, being only four 
fingers short of five cubits, royal measure, 9 and who had 
a stronger voice than any other man in the world, fell 
sick and died. Xerxes therefore, who was greatly 
afflicted at the mischance, carried him to the tomb and 
buried him with all magnificence ; while the whole 
army helped to raise a mound over his grave. 1 The 
Acauthians, in obedience to an oracle, offer sacrifice to 
tin's Artaehsees as a hero, 2 invoking him in their prayers 
by name. But Bang Xerxes sorrowed greatly over his 
death. 

118. Now the Greeks who had to feed the army, and 
to entertain Xerxes, were brought thereby to the very 
extremity of distress, insomuch that some of them were 
forced even to forsake house and home. When the 
Thasians received and feasted the host, on account of 
their possessions upon the mainland, 3 Autipater, the 
son of Orges, one of the citizens of best repute, and the 
man to whom the business was assigned, proved that 
the cost of the meal was four hundred talents of 
silver. 4 

119. And estimates almost to the same amount were 
made by the superintendents in other cities. For the 
entertainment, which had been ordered long before- 
hand, and was reckoned to be of much consequence, 


8 Supra, ch. 21. The presidency 
of the work was shared between him 
and Bubares. 

s That is, about 8 feet 2 inches. 

1 The tomb of Ariaehajes is thought 
to lie still visible on the eastern side 
of the cutting, near the southern shore, 
the supposed site of Sand. See the 
plan, p. 2(i, and compare the paper by 
M. Forchammer in the Journal of the 
Geographical Society, vol. xvii. p. 149. 
But it would appear from the words 
of Herodotus, that the tomb is rather 
to he sought in the neighbourhood of 


Acanthus ( Erisso ) west of the cut- 
ting, and on the northern coast. 

2 Compare the conduct of the people 
of Amphipolis with regard to Brasidas 


'» $ 

3 Strvme, and other places (supra, 
eh. 108). 

* Nearly 300,000?. of our money — 
a sum not far short of the whole 
annual revenue received by Athens 
from her allies under the rating of 
Aristides. 
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was, in the manner of it, sucli as I will now describe. 
No sooner did the heralds who brought the orders 5 
give their message, than in every city the inhabitants 
made a division of their stores of corn, and proceeded 
to grind Hour of wheat and of barley for many months 
together. .Besides ibis, they purchased the best cattle 
lhat they could find, and fattened them ; and fed poultry 
and water-fowl in ponds and buildings, to be in rea- 
diness for the army ; while they likewise prepared 
gold and silver vases and drinking-cups, and whatso- 
ever else is needed for the service of the table. These 
last preparations were made for the king only, and 
those who sat at meat with him; for the rest of the 
army nothing was made ready beyond the food for which 
orders had been given. On the arrival of the Persians, 
a tent ready pitched for the purpose received Xerxes, 
who took his rest therein, while the soldiers remained 
under the open heaven. When the dinner hour came, 
great was the toil of those who entertained the army ; 
while the guests ate their fill, and then, after passing 
the night at the place, tore down the royal tent next 
morning, and seizing its contents, carried them all off, 
leaving nothing behind. 

120. On one of these occasions Megacreon of Abdera 
wittily 6 recommended his countrymen “to go to the 
temples in a body, men and women alike, and there 
take their station as suppliants, and beseech the gods 
that they would in future always spare them one-half of 
the woes which might threaten their peace — thanking 
them at the same time very warmly for their past good- 
ness in that they had caused Xerxes to he content with 
one meal in the day.” For had the order been to 
provide breakfast for the king as well as dinner, the 
Abderites must either have fled before Xerxes came, 
or else have awaited his coming, and been brought to 


5 Supra, oil. 32. 6 See the Introductory Essay, vol. i. p. 141, note 
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absolute ruin. As it was, the nations, tliongli suffering 
heavy pressure, complied nevertheless with the direc- 
tions that had been given. 

121. At Acanthus Xerxes separated from his fleet, 
bidding the captains sail on ahead and await his coming 
at Thermal on the Thcrmaic Gulf, the place from which 
the bay takes its name. Through this town lay, he 
understood, his shortest road. Previously, his order 
of march had been the following : — from Doriscus to 
Acanthus his land force had proceeded in three bodies, 
one of which took the way along the sea-shore in com- 
pany with the fleet, and was commanded by Mardonius 
and Masistes, while another pursued an inland track 
under Tritantsechmes and Gorgis ; the third, with whom 
was Xerxes himself, marching midway between the 
other two, and having for its leaders Smcrdomenes and 
Megabyzus. 7 8 

122. The fleet, therefore, after leaving the king, 
sailed through the channel which had been cut for it 
by Mount Athos, and came into the bay whereon lie the 
cities of Assa, Pilorus, Singus, and Sarta; 9 from all 
which it received contingents. Thence it stood on for 
the Tliermaic Gulf, and rounding Cape Ampelus, 10 the 


7 Therma was a place of small con- 
sequence, till under Cassander, tlio 
brother-in-law of Alexander (ab. B.c. 
305), it became Thessalonlea, when 
it grew to be the most important city 
of these parts, deserving Livy’s title 
of “urbs oeloberrima” (xlv. 30). 
The great Egnatian road comiecled it 
with Dyrracliium. (See St rah. vii. 
pp. 467-8 ; Plin. II. N. iv. 10.) 

The name Thessaloniea remains in 
the Halon ihi of tlie present day, which 
gi ves name to the gulf called anciently 
the Thermaie. 

8 See above, ch. 82, where the same 

six persons were named as the 
generals-in-chief. 

'■> r I’Jic Sinus Singiticus, or modem 
Gulf of A(jhivn-oros. Colonel Leake 
places Assa at ViryurdhUciu, near 


Capo 2Inoro , Pilorus at Port Viirmri, 
Singus at Port tiikid, and Sarta at 
Jiurtali. All those towns must cer- 
tainly have lain on the eastern coast 
of the peninsula of Torone, between the 
southern mouth of the canal of Athos, 
and Cape Dhrepnvo. Singus, from 
which the hay derived its name, was 
the most important. It occurs in 
Thucydides (v. 18), Pliny (II. N. iv. 
10), and Ptolemy (Gcograph. iii. 13, 
p. 92), and also in an Inscription 
(Bookh’s Corp. Ins. i. p. 304). The 
other places are only mentioned by 
Stephen. 

10 Gape Ampelus lay eastward, of 
Gape Derrhis, as appears from 
Pluleniy (Gcograph. 1. s. c.). It 
dosed the Singitic Gulf upon the 
west, and must either have been the 
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promontory of the TorOnfeaus, passed the Grecian cities 
Torone, Galepsus, Sermyla, Mccvl lerna, and Olynthus, 1 
receiving from each a number of ships and men. This 
region is called Sithonia. 3 

1 23. From Cape Ampclus the licet stretched across 
by a short course to Cape Canastnuum, 3 which is the 
point of the peninsula of Palleue tlial runs out furthest 
into the sea, 1 and gathered fresh supplies of ships and 
men from Potidsea, Aphytis, Neapolis, Aflga, Tlierambus, 
Scione, M elide, and Bane. 5 These are the cities of the 


modern Capo Dhrcpano , or a point I 
si ill further to the eastward. Colonel 
Leake lias misplaced capes Derrhis 
and Am pel us. (Map of Northern 

C recce at the end of vol. i.) 

1 All these were places of sumo 
consequence except. Ualepsus, which 
seems not to he mentioned hy any 
other ancient writer. There Is in- 
deed a Galopsus, a colony of the 
Thasians, of which wo have frequent 
notices, both in the historians and 
the geographers (Hecat. Fr. 121 ; 
Thuoyd, iv. 107, v, (1 ; Soylax, Pcripl. 
p. (1-1 ; Liv. xliv. 45 ; 1’hi locli. UY. 
128, &e.), hut it lies eastward of 
the Strymon, between Pliagres and 
Uisyma. The siLc of this Ualepsus 
must he sought for on the coast be- 
tween ToronV and Hcrmylia. Torone 
was at the mouth of llie gulf, near 
Port Kufo, where there arc extensive 
remains, still called hy the ancic.nl 
name (Leake, iii. p. 1 3 0). Tts har- 
bour was excellent (Liv. xlv. 30). 
Kcnnylia, called also TTermylia 
(Thucyd. i. 05), was in the recess of 
the hay. ] t retains its ancient appel- 
lation almost unchanged in the 
modern Ormylia (Leake, iii. p. 153), 
Meeyherna was probably at Molit'6 
(ih. p. L55). That it lay outside the 
peninsula of Faliene, between Olyn- 
thus and Sormyiia, appears from this 
passage, as also from Seylax (Peripl. 
p. 62). Hccatams must have been 
mistaken in calling it “sroXts n«X- 
Xj]ot? 9 ” (Btoph. Byz. ad voc.). It was 
a very short distance from Olynthus 
(T)iod. Sic. xii. 77, xvi. 53), and hav- 
ing been taken by the Olyn Lilians in 


the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. v. 
30), became the naval station or port 
of that town (Si rah. vii. p. 480). 
Olynthus is too well known from the 
wars of Philip to need any comment. 
Its position is marked by the modem 
village of A to Murads (Leake, p. 153), 
where vestiges of the ancient city are 
still to be found. 

4 The Sithouiaus were probably an 
ancient Thracian people. They are 
found on the Buxine, as well as in 
the Toroua*an peninsula (Plin. U. N. 
iv. 31). Tradition connected thorn 
with Orpheus (“ Sithouii, Or] hoi 
vat is genitores;” Plin. lit supra). 
Silhon, the lather of Palleue, was 
their mythic progenitor (Conon. 
Narr.it. x. p. 252, where St 6<&v is to 
he read for OitW ; Steph. Byz. ad voc, 
Thik\i]vi]). By the Latin writers, the 
name is used as a mere, synonym for 
Thracian ( Virg. Eel. x. (5G ; Ilor. Od. 
l. xviii. 0, &e.). 

3 It is plain from this that only a 
portion of the ships made the circuit 
of the bay in order to collect ships 
and men. The main body of the fleet 
sailed across the month of the bay. 

* This description sufficiently iden- 
tifies the Oanastrrean promontory with 
the modern Cape 1‘alutri ; other ac- 
counts agree (cf. Thucyd. iv. 1 J 0 ; 
Scyl. Peripl. p. 62; Liv. xxxi. 45; 
and xliv. 11). 

b The situation and origin of Po- 
tidtea are well known from Thucy- 
dides (i. 50-65). Livy relates the 
change by which it became Cas- 
j sandrea (xliv. 11; compare Plin. 
! H. N. iv. 10b The site is now 
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tract called anciently Phlegm, but now Fallene . 6 
Hence they again followed the coast, still advancing 
towards the place appointed by the king, and had 
accessions from all the cities that lie near Pall&ne and 
border on the Thermaie Gulf, whereof the names are 
Lipaxus, Oombreia, Lists, Gigoims, Oampsa, Smila, and 
Htlnea . 7 The tract where these towns lie still retains its 


in part occupied by tlie village 
of Pmaht (Leake, iii. p. 152). 
Aphytis, Neapolis, HCga, and The- 
rarabus, were places of small conse- 
quence. They seem all to have lain 
on the oast coast of the peninsula. 
The first is mentioned by Thucy- 
dides (i. 04), and Strabo (vii. p. 
480); the first and last by Bcylax 
(Pcripl. 1. p. c.). Of /Ega and Nea- 
polis no other notice is anywhere 
found, Aphytis is placed by Leake 
■with much probability at Ailnjto 
(Northern Greece, iii. p. 150). Nca- 
jiol is and fiEga are, on less snre 
grounds, identified respectively with 
Pdlykrono and Kapsokhori (ibid. 
Map). Therambus is placed a little 
inside Gape Oanastraium (ibid. p. 
150). Scione, Mend4, and Bane, lay 
certainly on the other side of that 
promou lory, towards the west. Seion6 
was the most important of these 
cities. It was said to have been a 
colony from Fell Sue in Achrca, and 
to date from the time of the Trojan 
war (Thuoyd. iv. 120) — an indication 
at any rate of very high antiquity. 
It lay probably about half-way be- 
tween Capes Oanashmum ( Palinri ) 
and Posidenm (Post it (hi), certainly 
nearer lo the former than Monde 
(Thuoyd. iv. 130). Monde' was an 
Erctrian colony (Thucyd. iv. 123). 
It was situated a very little to the 
east of Gape Posideuui (ibid, and 
compare Liv. xxxi. 45), and was 
famous for the softness of its wine 
(That). Eros. Fr. 30). Like Scione 
it suffered greatly in the Pelopon- 
nesian war (Thucyd. iv. L30), Con- 
cerning Bane but little is known. 
Strabo barely mentions it (vii. p. 
•1 SO). Mela (ii . 2) | daces j t near Ca | >e 
Ganasiramm, but ilie order of names 


in Herodotus would lead us to look 
for it between Gape Pomdhi and the 
isthmus. The Banyans of Thucyd. v. 
J8, belong probably to the other Sane' 
(supra, ch. 221. 

0 Phlogra, the ancient home of tho 
giants whom Hercules slow, was by 
some placed in Italy, about Vesuvius 
(Polyb. ril. xci. 7 ; Diod. Sic. iv. 21, 
who quotes Tinuous), by others iden- 
tified with Pall Ane' (Strab. vii. p. 
480; Eph. ap. Theon. Progymn. Fr. 
70 ; Tlieagen. Fr. 11 ; Eustath. ad 
Hionys. Per. 327 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc. 
UaXki)v7 ) ; compare Apollod. I. vi. 
§ 1). 'flic name Phlegra was sup- 
posed to mark the destruction of the 
giants by lightning (Eustath. 1. s. c.). 
Pallen4 or 3 ’ellene (Thucyd. passim) 
was the name of tho peninsula ex- 
tending from Potid.ua to Cape Ca- 
nastraium (Liv. xliv. 11). It was 
supposed to have derived its appella- 
tion from the Adman town, whence 
Scione claimed to have been founded 
(sec the preceding note). The tract 
was celebrated for its fertility (Liv. 
xliv. 10, xl v. 30). 

7 These towns must all of them have 
lain on the const between tho Putiihvan 
isthmus and Tlierma. Except /EnGa 
they were of little, consequence. 
Most of them seem to have fallen inlo 
decay when Thessalonica and Cas- 
sandrea were built xEnea was at 
Gape Karabvrnu (iEneiun), fifteen 
miles (Fioman) from Tlierma, opposite 
tho mouth of the Haliacmon (see 
Leake, iii. p. 451-4, and cf. Liv. 
xliv. 10). It was situated in a fertile 
territory (“ferlili agro,” Liv.), and 
was from its position an important 
station (Liv. xliv. 32). Tradition 
ascribed its foundation to tlm great 
■.Eneas (Liv. xl. 4). Gigoims was 
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old name of* Crosssea. 8 After passing iEnea, the city 
which I last named, the fleet found itself arrived in the 
Thermaie Gulf, 9 off the land of Mygdonia. 1 And so at 
length they reached Therma, the appointed place, and 
came likewise to Sindns 2 and Clmlestra upon the river 
Axius, 3 which separates Bottisea 1 from Mygdonia. Bot- 
titea has a scanty seaboard, which is occupied by the 
two cities, Iclmro and Pella. 6 

124. So the fleet anchored off the Axius, and off 
Therma, and the towns that lay between, waiting the 


probably at Apanond (Leake, iii. p. 
453). It is mentioned by Thucy- 
dides (i. Gl). Smila and Lipaxns 
were known to Hecataius ( Fr. 118-9). 
Of Oombreia and Lisa? there is no 
otlmr notice. Campsa is clearly the 
Capsa of Stephen, which he calls a 
town of Chaloidice, near Tallent, 
situated on the Thermaie Gulf (ad 
voc. K u\J/a). 

15 Crnsis or Crusma is the name 
more commonly given to ibis district 
(see Tlmcyd. ii. 79 ; Dionys. Hal. i. 
47, 49; Rlopli. Byz. ad voc.), which 
is now called Kakmarid. In the 
later rimes of Greece it was consi- 
dered a portion of Mygdonia (Stcph. 
Byz. who <i notes Strabo). 

9 Herodotus coniines the name of 
the Thermaie Gulf to the small bay 
contained within the iEnean promon- 
tory and the mouth of the Axius 
( Vardhari). It had usually a far 
wider acceptation (Seylax. Peripl. 
)). Gl ; Rin. II. N. iv. L0 ; Slrab. vii. 
p. 479 ; Idol. iii. 13, p. 92). 

1 The name Mygdonia was some- 
times applied to the whole tract be- 
tween the Strymon and the Axius 
(Tliucyd. ii. 99). The Mygdonos, 
according to Pliny, were a Paionian 
people (i. s. c.). 

a No other writer mentions Sindus, 
except Stephen, who writes the name 
Binthus. it probably experienced the 
same fate as Chalestra (see the next 
note). The site cannot be fixed. 

3 Chalestra (or Chalnstra) was, ac- 
cording to Heca tarns (Fr. 116), a 
Thracian city. It lay on the right 
bank of the Axius (Strain vii, p, 479). 


The port and town, both called by the 
same name, were separated by an 
interval (Steph. Byz. ad voc.). Ac- 
cording to Strabo (vii. p. 480), the 
inhabitants were transferred to Thes- 
salonica on its foundation by Cas- 
sander. Still Pliny speaks of the 
city as existing in his day : “ in ora 
sinus Macedonici oppidum Chalestra ” 
(H. N. iv. 10). The Axius is beyond 
a doubt tbe Vardhari (see Leake, iii. 
p. 258). 

4 The western must be distin- 
guished from the eastern Botfcwa. 
The western tract, which lay between 
the Axius and the Huliacmon (infra, 
ch. 127), was the original settlement 
of the nation. From this the Bottiaj- 
ans were driven by the Macedonians, 
wheu fliey found a refuge with the 
Ohalcidoans in the country above 
Palleue (Tliucyd. ii. 99 ; Herod, viii. 
127). Still the western Bottiam re- 
tained its name (Thucyd. ii. 100). 

5 Pella (which became under Philip 
the capital of Macedonia) was not upon 
the coast, as wo should gather from 
this passage, hut above twenty miles 
from tbe sea, on the borders of a lake 
formed by tbe overflowings of the 
Lydias (Seylax. Peripl. p. 61 ; Liv, 
xliv. 46). Its exact site is fixed by 
Colonel Leake at a place where there 
are extensive remains, not far from 
Jannilza (Northern Greece, iii. p. 
262). It has been supposed that 
Ichnse was also an inland town (Ku- 
pert’s Atlas, Blatt xvi. ; Mannert, vii. 
p. 505). But Pliny agrees wilh 
Herodotus in placing it upon the coast 
(“ in ora,” H. N. iv. 10), 
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king’s coming. Xerxes meanwhile with his land force 6 
left Acanthus, and started for Therma, taking his way 
across the land. This road led him through Paeonia 7 
and Oestonia 8 to the river EchidOrus, 9 which, rising in 
tlie country of the Crestonians, flows through Mygdonia, 
and reaches the sea near the marsh upon the Axius. 

125. Upon this march the camels that carried the 
provisions of the army wore set upon by lions, which 
left their lairs and came down by night, but spared the 
men and the sumpter beasts, while they made the 
camels their prey. I marvel what may have been the 
cause which compelled the lions to leave the other 
animals untouched and attack the camels, when they 
had never seen that beast before, or had any experience 
of it. 

126. That whole region is full of lions, and wild 
hulls, with gigantic horns which are brought into 
Greece. The lions are confined within the tract 
lying between the river Nestus (which flows through 
Abdera 10 ) on the one side, and the Acheloiis (which 
waters Acarnania) on the other. 11 No one ever sees a 
Hon in the fore part 1 of Europe east of the Nestus, or 


G The hulk of the laud force would 
undoubtedly hare kept the direel road 
through Apollonia which St. Paul 
followed (Acts xvii. 1; comp. Au- 
tonin. Jtin. p, 22) ; while Xerxes with 
his immediate attendants visited 
Acanthus, to sec the canal, and then 
rejoined the main army hy a moun- 
tain-path which fell into the main 
road beyond Apollonia. 

7 Herodotus appears here, as in v. 
17, to extend Paionia beyond the 
Strymon, and to include in it portions 
of what are commonly called Myg- 
donia and Bisaltia. 

8 The Crestonia of Herodotus is 
clearly the GresLonia or Grestonroa of 
other writers (Thuc. ii. 99-100 ; 
Theopomp. Fr. 265), which commonly 
oeems in close connexion with Bisaltia 
(vide supra, ch. 115) and Mygdonia. 


Besides the upper valley of the Echi- 
dorus, this district appears to have 
contained the country between that 
river and the mountain range of 
Khorliutzi. Within this region must 
be placed the ancient Polasgie town of 
C rots ton (supra, i. 57 ; Steph. Byz. 
ad voc.). 

® The Echidorufi is undoubtedly 
the GaUiho, which flows from the 
range of Karadagh (Ccrcine), and 
running nearly clue south, empties 
itself into the Gulf of Salaniki , live 
or six miles west of the city (Leake, 
in. p. 489). A large salt marsh lies 
between its mouth and that of the 
Axius (ib. p. 437). 

10 See above, cli. 109, note 9 , 

11 Vide supra, ii. 10. 

1 We have here an indication that 
this part of the work was written in 
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through the entire continent westward of the Acheloiis ; 
but in the space between those hounds lions arc found. 8 

127. On reaching Therma Xerxes halted his army, 
which encamped along the coast, beginning at the city 
of Therma in Mygdonia, and stretching out as far as 
the rivers Lydias and Haliaernon, 3 two streams which, 
mingling their waters in one, form the boundary between 
Bottiiea and Macedonia. Such was the extent of country 
through which the barbarians encamped. The rivers 
here mentioned were all of them sufficient to supply the 
troops, except the Eehidorus, which was drunk dry. 

128. From Therma Xerxes beheld the Thessalian 
mountains, Olympus and Ossa, 4 which are of a wonderful 
height. Here, learning that there lay between these 
mountains a narrow gorge 5 through which the river 


Asia. To an Asiatic alone would tho j 
part of Europe east of the Neslus be I 
11m fore part. > 1 

* Col. Mure ridicules this whole 
siory of the lions, and denies that the 
lion can have ever been indigenous in 
Europe (Lit. of Greece, voi. iv. p. 
402). lie believes that “ the creatures 
alluded to, if not altogether fictitious, 
may safely bo classed as some species 
of lynx or wild cat.” But Aristotle, 
a native of this district, makes the 
same statement as Herodotus (Hist. 
Anim. vi. 31), and Pliny follows him 
(11. X. viii. 10). Dio Chrysostom 
mentions that by his time (a.d. 120) 
lions had disappeared from Europe 
(Oral. xxi. p. 209 C.). 

J The Lydias and Ilaliacunon arc 
the modem Kurasmuk , and Ingelcara , 
or VislriUa . At present the Lydias 
forms a junction with the Axius 
( Vardhavi) near its mouth. From 
the time of Bcylax (b.c. 350) to that 
of Ptolemy (a. d. 140), it had an em- 
bouchure of its own, distinct alike 
from that of tlxo Haliaernon and that 
of the Axius (Scylax, Peripl. p. 61; 
Strabo, vii. p. 479 ; Ptol. iii. 13, p. 92). 
in great alluvial plains, like this of the 
ancient Bottiaia, the courses of rivers 
are liable to continual changes (com- 


pare the changes of the rivers in 
Lower Babylonia, and in Cilicia Oam- 
pestris, supra, vol. i. p. 391, noLe 
and pp. 066-8). 

* In clear weather Olympus and 
Ossa arc in full view from Therma 
( Bulouihi ), though the latter is more 
than seventy miles distant (Clarke’s 
Travels, eh. xi. p. 372 ; Leake’s 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 2-10). 
Olympus, still called JSIymbo . , is tho 
highest of the Thessalian mountains. 
Its- principal summit attains an ele- 
vation of above 6000 feet (ib. p. 342). 
It is covered with snow during a 
great portion of the year. Ossa, tho 
modern Kissavo, to the south of tho 
Pencils, is inferior in height, but even 
more striking in appearance. It 
scarcely exceeds 5000 feet; but its 
conical peak, often capped with snow, 
i and its well-wooded slopes, thickly 
covered with beeches, render it one of 
the most remarkable as well as one of 
the most beautiful of the Greek 
mountains (see Leake, i. p. 434 ; iv. 
p. 411). 

5 This description of the pass of 
Tcmpe (vide infra, ch. 173), though 
brief, is remarkably accurate. Mo- 
dem travellers observe that Tempo 
has improperly been termed a valley. 
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Pen ous ran, and where there was a road that gave an 
entrance into Thessaly, he formed the wish to go by 
sea himself, and examine the month of the river. His 
design was to lead his army by the npper road through 
the country of the inland Macedonians, and so to enter 
Perrhaebia , 6 and come down by the city of Gonnus ; 7 for 
he was told that that way was the most secure. Ho 
sooner therefore had he formed this wish than he acted 
accordingly. Embarking, as was his wont on all such 
occasions, aboard a Sidonian vessel , 8 he gave the signal 
to the rest of the fleet to get under weigh, and quitting 
bis land army, set sail and proceeded to the Peneus. 


“Tempd,” says a recent tourist of 
remarkable powers of description, “ is 
not a vale — it is a narrow pass — and 
though extremely beautiful on ac- 
count of the precipitous rocks on each 
side, the Peneus flowing deep in the 
midst between the richest overhdfcg- 
iug plane-woods, still its character is 
distinctly that of a ravine or gorge. 
In some parts the pass, which is five 
or six miles from end to end, is so 
narrow as merely lo admit the road 
and the river; in others the rocks 
recede from the stream, and thexe is 
a little space of green meadow. The 
cliifs themselves are very lofty, and 
beautifully hung with creepers and 
ot her foliage” (Lear’s Tour in Albania, 
&c., pp. 409, 410). It is interesting 
to compare with this account the two 
well-known descriptions of the Latin 
writers. 

“Sunt Tempe salLus, etiamsi non 
hello flat infestus, transitu difficilis. 
Nam praiter angustias per quinque 
millia, qua exiguum jumento onusto 
iter cst, rapes utrinque ita abscisso 
sunt ufc despici vix sine verligino 
quadam simul oculorum animique 
possit. Terret ct sonitus ct altitude 
per mediaro vallctn fluentis Penoi 
amnis.” (Liv. xliv. 6.) 

“ In eo eursu (sc. Penei flumiuis) 
Tempe vocantur quinque millia pas- 
suum longiliuline, et forme sesquiju- 
geri latitudine, ultra visum hominis 


attollentibus se dextra lyvaquo lcni- 
ter convexis jugis. Intus verb luco 
viridante allabitur Peneus, viridis cal- 
culo (?), amoenus circa ripas gramine, 
eanovus avium concentu.” (Plin. 
H. N. iv. 8.) 

8 Perrhasbia was the country west 
and south of Olympus, watered by 
the streams which form the river Ti- 
tarcsius. It did not reach to the sea 
(Scvlax, Peripl. p. 60, iv p-ecroyda 
iironcovaiv c6vn$ ILeppcufioi, "’EWrjvcs), 
being Louudod on the cast by l lie 
Olympic chain. The PerrliaVbians, at 
a later time, 'were subject to the 
Thessalians (Time. iv. 78). For the 
exact route pursued by Xerxes, vide 
infra, ch. L73. 

7 Oonnns was at the western ex- 
tremity of the pass of Tempe, near 
the modern Dereli (see Leake, iii. p. 
389). It commanded two passes, one 
leading across the flanks of Olympus 
lo Heraclcia and Dium, the other by 
Oloosson, Pythium, and Petra, round 
Olympus, lo Pydua and Moth one'. It 
was thus always a place of conse- 
quence, and seems lo have been one 
of considerable strength (see Liv. 
xxxvi. 10 ; xlii. 51 and 57 ; xliv. 6). 
Remains of an ancient Hellenic town 
have been discovered in this position, 
which go by tlio name of Lyko&lmno 
(Leake, vol. iii. p. 384). 

8 Supra, ch. 100. 
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Here the view of the mouth caused him to wonder 
greatly, and sending* for his guides, lie asked them 
whether it were possible to turn the course of the 
stream, and make it reach the sea at any other point. 

129. Now there is a tradition that Thessaly was in 
ancient times a lake, shut in on every side by huge 
hills. Ossa and Pelion — ranges which join at the loot 9 — 
do in fact inclose it upon the east, while Olympus forms 
a barrier upon the north, 1 Pindus upon tlie west, 2 and 
Othrys towards the south. 3 The tract contained \vi thin 
these mountains, which is a deep basin, is called 
Thessaly. Many rivers pour their waters into it, hut 
five of them are of more note than the rest, 4 namely, 


“ Mount Pelium (tin; modern P/cs- 
sti Iht) lies south-east of Ossa at a dis- 
tance of about 40 miles. The bases 
of the two mountains nevertheless 
join, as Herodotus states. Colonel 
Leake says, “ The only deficiency in 
this beautiful situation (the situation 
of J f/hfet) is that of a view of the sea, 
of which, although only a few miles 
distant, it is deprived by a ridge, no- 
ticed by Herodotus, which closes the 
valley of Dhesiimi, and unites the 
last falls of Ossa and Pelium” 
(Northern Greece, iv. p. dll). 

The height of Pelium is estimated 
at 5300 feet. It is richly clothed with 
wood, nearly to the summit (JlyXiov 
uvoal(f>vXkov, Ilom.), produemg ches- 
mits, oaks, planes, and towards the 
lop “ a forest of beeches” (Leake, iv. 
p. 393). 

1 The name Olympus is hero ap- 
plied to the entire range, called some- 
times the Cambunian (Liv. xlii. 53 ; 
xliv. 2), which stretches westward 
from the Olympic summit, separating 
between the valley of the Haliacmon 
and that, of the Peneus and its tribu- 
taries. 

s Mount Pindus, the back-bone of 
Greece, runs in a direction nearly due 
north and south, from the 41st to the 
39 th parallel. It attains an elevation 
in places of about 0000 feet. ^ 

B Othrys, now Mount leralco, is 


situated due south of Ossa, and south- 
west of Pelion. Its height is esti- 
mated at 5070 feet. It is connected 
willi I’indns by a chain of Hills, aver- 
aging 3000 or 4000 feet, and running 
nearly due west, and with Pelion by 
a curved range which skirts the Gulf 
of Volo (Sinus Pagasious) at the dis- 
tance of a few miles from the shore 
(see Leake, vol. iv. ch. 40, and 
map). 

4 To these five Pliny adds a sixth, 
the Phoenix (II. N. iv. 8), and Lucan 
three more, the Asopus, the Mclas, 
and the Titarcsius (Phars. vi. 374-G.) 
Rut these streams, except the Titare- 
sius, seem to have been tributaries of 
the Apklanns (Leake, iv. p. 515). 
The Titarcsius is not included by He- 
rodotus among the, rivers of Thessaly, 
being regarded by him as belonging to 
Perrhajbia (sec note 6 p. 108). With 
respect to the five streams which he 
names, it is certain that the Peneus 
is the Pulumoriu, the main river, 
which, rising at the Zygos of IPtzovo, 
runs with a course at first south-east, 
and then east to the general meeting 
of the waters near EoLol-oto (Leake, 
iv. p. 318). The Empeus is also 
beyond a doubt the Fersuliti, for it 
flowed from Othrys (Strain viii. p. 
516, Yib. Sequesii. de flumin. -p. 9), 
and passed by Pharsalus (Strab. viii. 
p, 625). About the other streams there 
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tlie Pcncus, tlio Apidanus, tbe Ouocliomis, the Enipeus, 
and the Pamisus. These streams flow down from the 
mountains which surround Thessaly, and meeting in 
the plain, mingle their waters together, and discharge 
themselves into the sea by a single outlet, which is a 
gorge of extreme narrowness. After the junction all 
the other names disappear, and the river is known as 
the Peneus. It is said that of old the gorge which 
allows the waters an outlet did not exist ; accordingly 
the rivers, which were then, as well as the Lake Boebeis , 5 
without names, but flowed with as much water as at 
present, made Thessaly a sea. The Thessalians tell us 
that the gorge through which the water escapes was 
caused by Neptune, and this is likely enough ; at least 
any man who believes that Neptune causes earthquakes, 
and that chasms so produced are his handiwork, would 
say, upon seeing this rent, that Neptune did it. For it 


is some uncertainty. Tlie Apidanus (or 
Epidanus, infra, ch. 19(1) -was a tribu- 
tary of tho Enipeus (Strakviii. p.516), 
flowing from nearly the same quarter 
(ib. Eurip. Ilec. 451-3), and therefore 
must he either the river of Vrysiu, or 
that of Hof drift es, probably the former 
(Leake, iv. p. 320). Tho Onoclionus 
has been thought to bo tins river of 
Hupli (ib. p. 514). This stream 
would undoubtedly have lain upon 
the route of Xerxes, aud may easily 
have failed Ms army, for it is a mere 
summer torrent (infra, ch. 19G) ; but 
the fact thaL it is not a tributary of 
the Peneus at all, and tho position 
that it occupies, as well in the list of 
Pliny as in that of Ilerodotns (“ Api- 
danus, Onoclionus, Enipeus” — “ Eni- 
peus, OnochauiiH, Pamisus”), appear 
to me insurmountable objections to 
Colonel Leake’s theory. Tlie Ono- 
chonus must have been in close prox- 
imity to tho Enipeus and. Apulanus, 
and may, I think, most probably bo 
identified with the Hof drift cs stream, 
which is also tc a torrent often dry in 
summer” (Leake, p. 321). A part 


of tho army of Xerxes may have taken 
a course as far inland as this, since 
it was politic to spread the army over 
a large space both to obtain supplies, 
aud to collect additional troops. Tho 
last stream, tho Pamisus, may well 
be (as Colonel Leake supposes, iv. p. 
514) the liliuri or MusaJci river. 

5 Lake Bcebois, so called from a 
small town Beebe', at its eastern ex- 
tremity (Strabo, ix. p. 632), is the 
modern lake of Karla, a piece of 
water which has no outlet to the sea, 
and which varies greatly in its di- 
mensions at different seasons, being 
derived chiefly from tho overflowings 
of the Pcucus. When this river is 
much swollen, a channel situated at a 
short distance below Larissa conducts 
the superfluous waters into the lake 
now called Ku.ratjair, and anciently 
Nessonis. From this basin they Oow 
on down the AsmaJc river into the 
lake of Karla, which is fed also by a 
number of small streams descending 
from the flanks of Pelium (see Leake, 
iv. p. 403 and p. 425). 
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plainly appeared to me that the hills had been torn 
asunder by an earthquake. 6 * 

130. When Xerxes therefore asked the guides if 
there were any other outlet by which the waters could 
reach the .sea, they, being men well acquainted with the 
nature of their country, made answer — 

“ 0 king, (here is no other passage by which this 
stream, can empty itself into the sea save that which 
thine eye beholds. For Thessaly is girt about with a 
circlet of bills.” 

Xerxes is said to have observed upon this — 

“ Wise men truly are they of Thessaly, and good 
reason had they to change their minds in time* and 
consult for their own safety. For, to pass by other 
matters, they must have felt that they lived in a 
country which may easily bo brought under and sub- 
dued. Nothing more is needed than to turn the river 
upon their lands by an embankment which should fill 
up the gorge and force the stream from its present 
channel, and lo ! all Thessaly, except the mountains, 
would at once be laid under water.” 

The king aimed in this speech at the sons of Aleuas, 8 
who were Thessalians, and had been the first of all the 
Greeks to make submission to him. lie thought that 
they had made their friendly offers in the name of the 
whole people. 9 So Xerxes, when he had viewed the 


6 Modem science mil scarcely 

quarrel with, this description of Thes- 

saly, which shows Herodotus to havo 

had the eye of a physical geographer, 
aud the imagination of a geologist. 
That the vast plain of Thessaly was 
originally a Lake, and that the gorge 
of Tempe was cut through "by the 
action of water, assisted in some mea- 
sure by volcanic agency, is what the 
modern geologist would consider in- 
dubitable. Lie would regard the 
change indeed as less sudden than 
Herodotus may havo thought it, aud 
would substitute for u an earthquake,” 


i series of volcanic movements.” 
See Hawkins in Walpole’s Turkey, p. 
523. 


7 Xerxes alludes here to the attempt 
which the Thessalians made to induce 
the Greeks to defend Thessaly (infra, 
ch. 172), which was given up on the 
discovery of the inland route through 
Perrhaihia (ch. 173, ad fin.). 

8 Supra, ch. 6, note ®. 

9 This was not the case. It ap- 
pears in the subsequent narrative, 
that the Thessalian people was very 
desirous of resisting the invasion of 
Xerxes (infra, ch. 172-4). 
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place, and made the abovo speech, went back to 
Thenna. 

131. The stay of Xerxes in Pieria lasted for several 
days, during which a third part of his army was em- 
ployed in cutting down the ■woods 10 on the Macedonian 
mountain-range to give his forces free passage into 
Perrhcebia. At this time the heralds who had been 
sent into Greece to require earth for the king returned 
to the camp, some of them empty-handed, others with 
earth and water. 

132. Among the number of those from whom earth 
and water were brought, were the Thessalians, Do- 
lopians, 1 Enianians, 2 Perrhoebians, Locrians, 3 Magnetians, 
Malians, Achceans of Phthiotis, 4 Thebans, and Boeotians 


10 Mr. Grolo remarks that Sitalces 
had to raako a road for his army in 
like maimer, “ in the early part of the 
Peloponnesian ■war” (Hist, of Greece, 
y. p. 100, note 2 ). He refers of course 
to Thucyd. ii. 98, where the fact is 
related, but not as belonging to the 
time supposed. Sitalces, in. the year 
n.c. 429, “ marched by a road which 
he had formerly made, by cutting 
down the wood, when he marched 
against the Pwonians.” The date of 
the Paionian expedition is not given. 

1 The Dolopcs, who continued to 
form a distinct people till the time of 
the Roman conquest (Liv. xJi. 22), 
inhabited the mountain tract at the 
base of Pindus, extending from the 
Achelous to Lake 2'au/e/t, the modern 
chain of Agrafa (compare Thucyd. 
ii. 102 ; v. 51 ; Scylax, Peripl. p. 59 ; 
Sfcrab. ix, p. 629; Liv. xxxviii. 8-8, 
&c. ; and see Leake, iv, pp. 274-5). 
Accordingly they are sometimes 
spoken of in connexion with the tribes 
east of the central ridge, the Thessa- 
lians, /Enianians, Malians, Achmans 
of Phthiotis, fee., sometimes with the 
western nations, the Athamanians, 
Amphilochiaus, and iEtolians. We 
may understand here the inhabitants 
of eastern Dolopia, which, extended 
apparently a certain distance into the 
southern Thessalian plain (Liv. xxxii. 
13). 


a The Eniancs (or /Enianes, Thu- 
cyd. Scylax.) occupied the upper 
valley of the Sporclieius, between the 
Chilean mountains, and the ridge 
which runs westward from Othrvs. 
Their country did not reach to the 
sea (infra, oh. 198; Scylax, Peripl. 
p. 58. Compare Strain ix. pp. 619, 
620). 

3 The Epicnemidiau and Opunlian 
Locrians are probably intended, not, 
the Ozolian Locrians upon the Co- 
rinthian gulf, to whom it is likely 
that ambassadors were sent. 

4 The Magnetians, Achmans, and 
Malians, were the inhabitants of the 
coast tract between Thessaly and Lo- 
cris. Magnesia extended along the 
east of Thessaly, from the mouth of 
the Peneus to Fagasre. It was the 
country formed of the two mountains, 
Ossa and I’elium, with the ridge con- 
necting them (infra, clis. 183, 393; 
Scylax, Peripl. p. GO ; Liv. xliv. 13 ; 
Plin. H. N. iv. 8). Aehaja Phthiotis 
was the tract about Mount Othrys. 
Its sea-hoard reached from the middle 
of the Pagassoan gulf (Scylax, Peripl. 
p. 58) to the mouth of the Spercheius 
(infra, ch. 198). Inland it once ex- 
tended beyond Plmrsalus, called an- 
ciently Phthia (Leake, iv. pp. 484-5), 
but at this time its northern boundary 
seems to have been the line of hills 
stretching from Lake Xynias ( Taukli ) 
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generally, except those of Platan and Thespise. These 
are the nations against whom the Greeks that had 
taken np arms to resist the barbarians swore the oath, 
which ran thus — “ From all those of Greek blood who 
delivered themselves up to the Persians without neces- 
sity, when their affairs were in good condition, we will 
take a tythe of tlicir goods, and give it to the god at 
Delphi.” So ran the words of the Greek oath. 5 

133. King Xerxes had sent no heralds either to 
Athens or Sparta to ask earth and water, for a reason 
which I will now relate. When Darius some time 
before sent messengers for the same purpose, 6 they were 
thrown, at Athens, into the pit of punishment, 7 at 
Sparta into a well, and bidden to take therefrom earth 
and water for themselves, and carry it to their king. 
On this account Xerxes did not send to ask them. 
What calamity came upon the Athenians to punish them 
for their treatment of the heralds I cannot say, unless 
it were the laying waste of their city and territory ; 
hut that I "believe was not on account of this crime. 


across to tlic gulf of Pagasu 1 , and ter- | 
miuaiing in the promontory of Pyrrho. 
(Capo Angl'istri). Westward it was 
bounded by tbo Dolopians and Enia- 
nians. Concerning the country of the 
Malians, vide infra, ch. 198. 

3 A good deal of doubt hangs about 
this oath. Both the time and the 
terms of it are differently reported . 
Diodorus alone agrees with Herodotus 
in assigning it to this period of the 
war (xi. 3), All other writers place 
it at the solemn meeting after the 
victory of Platoa (Lycu rg. in Lcocrat. 
six. p. 158 ; Bchol. ad Aristid. p. 
224 ; Ruidas ad voc. dsKarevtiv, &c.). 
Again Diodorus, who agrees with He- 
rodotus as to the time, dilfers as to 
the terms. And Theopompus seems 
to have rejected the circumstance alto- 
gether (Fr. 167). If the punishment 
was afterwards inflicted by the Am- 
phyclionic Council (infra, ch. 213), 
the story of the oath may easily have 
von. iv. 


I grown up. 

8 Supra, vi. 48. 

7 The barathrum, or “pit, of pu- 
nishment” at, Athens, was a deep hole 
like a well into which criminals were 
precipitated. Iron hooks were inserted 
m the. sides, which tore the body in 
pieces as it, fell (Holiol. ad Aristopli. 
L J lut. 427). It corresponded to the 
(Jcadas of the Lacedmmonians. Ac- 
cording to a single obscure writer 
(Bibliothec. Coisliniau. p. 491), it was 
situated within the demo of Oeraides. 

The fate of the heralds is noticed 
by several writers (Polyb. ix. 39, § 5 ; 
Pausan. in. xii. § C ; Plutarch, ii, p. 
235; Rtobifius, vii. 70; Suidas, ad 
voc. BouXtj, &o.). 1'ausanias says 
that at Athens, Miltiades was mainly 
responsible for the step, and considers 
that the calamities which befel him 
and his family were a judgment on 
him in consequence. 
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134. On the Lacedaemonians, however, the wrath of 
Tulthybius, Agamemnon’s herald, fell with violence. 
Talthybius has a temple at Sparta, and his descend- 
ants, who arc called Talthybiadm, 8 still live there, and 
have the privilege of being* the only persons who dis- 
charge the office of herald. When therefore the 
Spartans had done the deed of which we speak, the 
victims at their sacrifices failed to give good tokens; 
and this failure lasted for a very long time. Then the 
Spartans were troubled, and regarding what had be- 
fallen them as a grievous calamity, they held frequent 
assemblies of the people, and made proclamation through 
the town, “ Was any Lacedmmonian willing to give his 
life for Sparta ?” Upon this two Spartans, Sperthins, 
the son of Aneristus, and Bulis, the son of Nicolaus, 
both men of noble birth, and among the wealthiest in 
the place, came forward and freely offered themselves 
as an atonement to Xerxes for the heralds of Darius 
slain at Sparta. So the Spartans sent them away to 
the Medes to undergo death. 

135. Nor is the courage which these men hereby 
displayed alone worthy of wonder, but so likewise are 
the following speeches which were made by them. On 
their road to Susa they presented themselves before 
Hydarnes. 9 This Hydarnes was a Persian by birth, 
and had the command of all the nations that dwelt 
along the sea-coast of Asia. He accordingly showed 
them hospitality, and invited them to a banquet, where, 
as they feasted, he said to them : — 

“ Men of Lacedaemon, why will ye not consent to be 


9 Supra, vi. GO, note 7 . i 

9 This Hydarnes seems to be the ! 
person alluded to in Book vi. c. 133. | 
fie had succeeded apparently to the ! 
oflioe of Otanes (v. 25) before the close | 
of the Ionian revolt. This office was ! 
not a satrapy, but llie command of ! 
the Persian troops in the satrapy of 1 


Lydia, and perhaps also in that of 
Bitliynia (see Appendix to Book iii. 
Essay iii., “ On the Persian system 
of Administration and Government,” 
§ 2). He may possibly be the con- 
spirator (iii. 70), but was more pro- 
bably his son, the leader of the im- 
mortals (supra, ch. S3). 
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friends with the king ? Ye have but to look at me and 
my fortune to see that the king knows well Low to 
honour merit. In like manner ye yourselves, were ye 
to make your submission to him, would receive at his 
hands, seeing that ho deems you men of merit, some 
government in Greece.'’ 

“ Hydarnes,” they answered, “ thou art a one-sided 
counsellor. Thou hast experience of half the matter, 
but the other hall* is beyond thy knowledge. A slave’s 
life tliou understandest, hut never having tasted liberty, 
thou eanst not tell whether it he sweet or no. Ah! 
hadst thou known what freedom is, thou wouldst. have 
bidden us fight for it, not with the spear only, hut with 
the battle-axe.” 

So they answered Hydarnes. 

136. And afterwards, when they were come to Susa 
into the king’s presence, and the guards ordered them 
to fall down and do obeisance, and went so far as to use 
force to compel them, they refused, and said they would 
never do any such thing, even were their heads thrust 
down to the ground, for it was not their custom to 
worship men, 10 and they had not come to Persia for that 
purpose. So they fought off the ceremony ; and having 
done so, addressed the king in words much like the 
following : — 

“ Oh ! king of the Modes, the Lacedaemonians have 
sent us hither, in the place of those heralds of thine who 
were slain in Sparta, to make atonement to thee on 
their account.” 

Then Xerxes answered with true greatness of soul 
u that he would not act like the Lacedemonians, who, 
by killing the heralds, had broken the laws which all 
men hold in common. As he had blamed such conduct 
in them, he would never be guilty of it himself. And 


30 Compare the refusal of Callis- J Alexander (Arrian. Exp. Alex. iv. 
llienes to prostrate liimself before j 10-J2). 

x 2 
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"besides, lie <lid not wisli, by putting the two men to 
death, to free tlie Lacedaemonians from the stain of 
their former outrage.” 

137. This conduct on the part of the Spartans 
caused the anger of Talthybius to cease for awhile, not- 
withstanding that Sperthias and Bulis returned home 
alive. But many years afterwards it awoke once more, 
as the Lacedemonians themselves declare, during the 
war between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians. 
Tn my judgment this was a case wherein the hand of 
heaven was most plainly manifest. 1 That the wrath of 
Talthybius should have fallen upon ambassadors, and 
not slacked till it had full -vent, so much justice re- 
quired ; hut that it should have come upon the sons of 
the very men who were sent up to the Persian king on 
its account — upon Nicolaiis, the son of Bulis, and Ane- 
ristns, the son of Sperthias (the same who carried off 
fishermen from Tiryns, when cruising in a well-manned 
merchant-ship 2 ), — this does seem to me to he plainly a 
supernatural circumstance. Yet certain it is that these 
two men, having been sent to Asia as ambassadors hv 
the Lacedaemonians, were betrayed by Sitalces, the son 
of Tereus, king of Thrace, 3 and ISTymphodorus, the son of 

1 Such is beyond a doubt the to arrest the attention of the most 
meaning of this passage. Strange careless, the strangeness of the eoin- 
diflicnUics have been made by the cidence being only xh'/jhthi diminished 
commentators (Yalckonaer, Pauw, by the hereditary descent of the lie- 
Lurcher) with respect both io its lan- raid’s oflico at Sparta, for there must 
guage and import. The phrase h> undoubtedly have been many families 
ruta-i Ocwramv, which puzzled Vale- of Talthybiadai. 

1< (inner, is common enough (Thueyd. i. a Thucydides tells us (ii. 67, end) 
0 ; iii. 17, 81, &c.) ’Ey mien modi- that the Lacedaemonians from the very 
ties the force, of the superlative, and beginning of the. Peloponnesian war 
gives the sense of “ one of the most made prize of the trading-vessels, not 
divine ” — “ among the most divine.” only of their adversaries but of neu- 
If is curious that so good a critic as Irals, if they caught them off the L’elo- 
M atthi.-B lias not seen this (Greek ponnesian coasts. This would seem 
Grammar, § 290). And persons to he an illustration of the latter 
must have formed a very mistaken practice, for Tiryns, an A reive town, 
notion of the mind of Herodotus to took no part in the war (Thueyd. 
find a difficulty in his ascribing the ii. 9). 

events related to supernatural agency. 3 It. is certainly remarkable that 
They are certainly striking enough Sitalces should be described here, and 
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Pythes, a native of Abdoni, and being made prison erw 
at Pisan tl K3, 4 upon tlio Hellewpont, were conveyed to 
Attica, ami there put to death by the Athenians, at tlio 
same time as Ar is teas, the son of Adeimantus, 5 the 
Corinthian. All tin's happened, however, very many 
years after the expedition of Xerxes. 0 

138. To return, however, to my main subject, — the 
expedition of the Persian king, though it was in name 
directed against Athens, threatened really the whole of 
Greece. And of this the Creeks were aware some time 
before, but they did not all view the matter in the same 
light. Some of them had given the Persian earth and 
water, and were hold on this account, deeming them- 
selves thereby secured against suffering hurt from the 
barbarian army ; while others, who had refused com- 
pliance, were thrown into extreme alarm. For whereas 
they considered all the ships in Greece too few to 
engage the enemy, it was plain that the greater number 
of states would take no part in the war, hut warmly 
favoured the Modes. 

139. And here I feel constrained to deliver an 
opinion, which most men, I know, will mislike, but 
which, as it seems to me to be true, I am determined 
not to withhold. Had the Athenians, from fear of the 
approaching danger, quitted their country, or had 
they without quitting it submitted to the power of 
Xerxes, there would certainly have been no attempt to 


not in Book iv. ch. 80. It lends to 
confirm the view tlmt these last three 
hooks were the first written (supra, 
cli. 1, note *). 

4 Bisantb.6, aft cr wards called Ilhte- 
desbus (Ptol. iii. 11), was situated on 
the Piopontis rather than the Helles- 
pont. It occupied the site of Ttodosto . 
The original cit) is said to have been 
a colony of the Samians (Xen. Anab. 
yxt. ii. ad fin. ; Piin, H. N. iv. 11 ; 
Ptol. iii. 11, p. 89). 

4 Concerning Adeimantus, see be- 
low, viii. 59, 01, 94. 


6 The event took place iu the year 
me. 430, nearly sixty years after the 
murder of tlio Persian envoys. Tt is 
related by Thucydides (ii. 07), whose 
narrative closely harmonises with that 
of our author. The chief difference 
is that what Thucydides ascribes to 
Sacloeus, the sou of Silalcos, is hero 
referred to Kymphodorus, his bro- 
ther-in-law. But Sadocus may well 
have acted under the influence of 
Nymphodorus (s-c Thueyd. ii. 29, 
and with respect to Aristcas, cf. i. 
59-65, and ii, 67). 
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resist the Persians by sea ; in which case, the course of 
events by land would have been the following. Though 
tlio Peloponnesians might have carried ever so many 
breastworks across the Isthmus, yet their allies would 
have fallen off from the Lacedemonians, not by volun- 
tary desertion, but because town after town must have 
been taken by the fleet of the barbarians ; and so the 
Lacedaemonians would at last have stood alone, and, 
standing alone, would have displayed prodigies of valour, 
and died nobly. Either they would have done thus, or 
else, before it came to that extremity, seeing one G-reek 
state after another embrace tlio cause of the Medes, 
they would have come to terms with King Xerxes; — 
and thus, either way Greece would have been brought 
under Persia. For I cannot understand of what pos- 
sible use the walls across the Isthmus could have 
been, if the King bad bad the mastery of the sea. 7 If 
then a man should now say that the Athenians were 
the saviours of Greece, he would not exceed the truth. 
For they truly held the scales, and whichever side they 
espoused must have carried the day. They too it was 
who, when they had determined to maintain the free- 
dom of Greece, roused up that portion of the Greek' 
nation which had not gone over to the Medes, and so, 
next to the gods, they repulsed the invader. Even the 
terrible oracles which reached them from Delphi, and 
struck fear into their hearts, failed to persuade them 
to fly from Greece. They had the courage to re- 
main faithful to their land, and await the coming of 
the foe. 

140. When the Athenians, anxious to consult the 
oracle, sent their messengers to Delphi, hardly had 


7 These arguments are quite un- 
answerable, and seem to moderns al- 
most too plain to be emmcialed, but 
their force was not felt at the time 
(vide infra, ix. 8), nor was it even, 


as appears fi om this passage, admitted 
half a century afterwards (see Sir, 
Grote’s remarks on this chapter, vol. 
v. p. 82, note 2 ). 
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the envoys completed the customary rites about the 
sacred precinct, and taken their seats inside the sanc- 
tuary of the god, when the Pythoness, Arislonico by 
name, thus prophesied — 

“ Wretches, wliy sit ye lieve? My, Ayr Lo Hie cuds of creation. 

Quitting your homes, and tlio crags which your oily crowns with her 
circlet. 

Neither the head, nor the body is firm in its place, nor at bottom 
Firm the feet, nor the hands, nor restefh the middle uninjur’d. 

All — all mined and lost. Since lire, and impetuous Ares, 

Speeding along in a Syrian chariot, 8 9 hastes to destroy her. 

Not alone shall thou sutler ; full many the towers he will level, 

Many the shrines of the gods he will give lo a fiery destruction. 

Even now they stand with dark sweat horribly dripping,” 

Trembling and quaking for fear, and lo ! from the high roofs triokleth 
black blood, sign prophetic of hard distresses iuqicnding. 

Gel ye away from the temple, and brood on the ills that await yel ” w 

141. When the Athenian messengers heard this reply, 
they were filled with the deepest affliction : whereupon 
Timon, the son of Androbulus, one of the men of most 
mark among' the Delpliians, seeing how utterly cast 
down they were at the gloomy prophecy, advised them 
to take an olive-branch, and entering the sanctuary 
again, cousult the oracle as suppliants. The Athenians 
followed this advice, and goiug in once more, said- - 
“ 0 King, we pray thee reverence these houghs of sup- 
plication which we hear in our hands, and deliver to 
us something more comforting concerning our country. 


8 That is, Assyrian (vide supra, cli. 

08, note *). Compare iEsohyl. Tors. 
80, where the expression used seems 
taken from this oracle. Taking “Sy- 
rian” in this sense, we may say that 
the expression is historically correct; 
for the Persians, as tlio inhabitants 
of a mountain region, would not make 
use of war-chariots till they learnt 
to employ them from the Assyrians 
of the Mesopotamian plain. Xeno- 
phon has shown a proper appreciation 
of these circumstances (Gytop. n. i. 
§ 5-7 ; vr. i. § 20-7). It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that the Assyrians 


appear by the sculptures to have em- 
ployed chariots, like tlio Egyptians, 
from the earliest times. A repre- 
sent at, ion of a Tersian chariot lias 
been already given (supra, page 42). 

9 Compare 1)iod, Sic. xvii. 10; Livy, 
xxii. 1, xxiii. 81, xxvii. 4, xxviii. 11 ; 
Virg. Georg, i. 480 ; Ov. Met. xv. 
702; &e. 

10 The last expression is ambiguous, 
and 7uuy mean, “offer a bold heart 
lo your ills” (as Hch weigh ;euser, 
Lurcher, and Bfihr undcistand it) ; 
1ml 8ufios has rarely this intensitivo 
sense. 
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Else wo will not leave tliy sanctuary, but will slay 
here till we die.” Upon this the priestess gave them a 
second answer, which was the following : — 

“ Pallas has not been able to soften tlie lord of Olympus, 

Though she has often prayed him, and urged him with excellent counsel. 
Yet once more 1 address thee in words than adamant firmer. 

When the foe shall have taken whatever the limit of Cecrops 1 
Holds within it, and all which divine Gitlirorou shelters, 

Then far-seeing Jove grants this to the prayers of Athene ; 

Safe shall the wooden wall continue for thee and thy children. 

Wait not the tramp of the horse, nor the footmen mightily moving 
Over the land, but turn your back to the foe, and retire ye. 

Yet shall a day arrive when ye shall meet him in battle. 

Holy Salamis, thou sbalt destroy the offspring of women, 

When men scatter the seed, or when they gather the harvest.” 

142. This answer seemed, as indeed it was, gentler 
than the former one ; so the envoys wrote it down, and 
went hack with it to Athens. When, however, upon 
their arrival, they produced it before tlie people, and 
inquiry began to be made into its true meaning, many 
and various were the interpretations which men put on 
it ; two, more especially, seemed to be directly opposed 
to one another. Certain of the old men were of opinion 
that the god meant to tell them the citadel would 
escape ; for this was anciently defended by a palisade ; 2 
and they supposed that barrier to be the “wooden 
wall” of the oracle. Others maintained that the fleet 
was what the god pointed at ; and their advice was 
that nothing should be thought of except the ships, 
which had best be at once got ready. Still such as said 


» iiy the “limit of Cecrops” the 
boundaries of Attica are intended. 
CitluiTon, the boundary of A ttica lo- 
i tun Is bd-phi) occurs naturally to the 
prophetess. 

a This meaning of /fyyos seems to he 
preferable to that of a “thorn-bodge” 
which is adopted by some, historians 
and lexicographers (Liddell and Scott 
ad voc. : Thirl wall, ii. ]-. 2U5). The 
latter is a most unusual defence, 


whereas the former was well know n 
to tlie Greeks from very early times 
(Horn. 11. vii. 441 ; xii. G3). And 
the glosses, /fyyos, (j) pay nos (Gloss. 
Herod.), pa^V, £v\lvg> rrepiftoXa fjrai 
arTaupapacri (Schoi. Aristid.) autho- 
rise this meaning, which may he best 
connected with tlie other by help of 
tlie Etymologicuin Magnum, when* 
p«yos is explained as <5 <jkoXoi/a <> cuaw- 
6a brjs. 
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the “wooden wall” meant tlie fleet, were perplexed by 
tlic last two lines of the oracle — - 

“ Holy Salamis, thou shalt destroy tlic offspring of women, 

When men scatter the seed, or when they gather the harvest.” 

These words caused great disturbance among those who 
took the wooden wall to he the ships ; since the inter- 
preters understood them to mean, that, if they made 
preparations for a sea-fight, they would suffer a defeat 
off Salamis. 

143. Now there was at Athens a man who had 
lately made his way into the first rank of citizens; 3 his 
true name was Themistoeles, but he was known more 
generally as the son of Neocles. 4 * This man came for- 
ward and said, that the interpreters had not explained 
the oracle altogether aright — “ for if,” he argued, “ the 
clause in question had really respected the Athenians, 
it would not have been expressed so mildly ; the phrase 
used would have been * Luckless Salami s,’ rather than 
4 Holy Salami's,’ had those to whom the island belonged 
been about to perish in its neighbourhood. Rightly 
taken, the response of the god threatened the enemy, 
much more than the Athenians.” He therefore coun- 
selled his countrymen to make ready to fight on board 
their ships, since they were the wooden wall in which 
the god told them to trust. 6 When Themistoeles had 


3 According to Plutarch (Vit.Thcm. 
c. 1), Themistoeles, though not abso- 
lutely of low oriuin, owed little to 
birth and parentage. His father, 
Ncoclos, did not belong to the most 

illustrious class of citizens (on rap 
ayav iirufravap ’ A8rjvr](ri), and liis 
mother was a Thracian or a lialiear- 
nassian woman. Themistoeles would 
thus only have obtained citizenship 

through the enfranchisement made by 

(Tistli ones (supra, vol. iii. pp. 405-fi), 
and would have had many prejudices 
to contend against before he cuuld 
become a leading statesman. The 


fortune left him by his father was 
said to have been three talents, or 
about 720 1. (Crit. Fr. 8). 

4 The practice of addressing per- 

sons by their father’s names was 
common in Greece. 7 rat ISXeiviov, 

a Tnii'lepavvjiov, & irai ‘ImropUav, &o., 
are usual Tonus in Plato, especially 
in addresses to the young. 

5 It lias been with reason suspected 
that the ingenuity of Themistoeles 
was less shown in expounding these 
oracles than in contriving them. Ho 
had probably “himself prepared the 
crisis which he now stept forward to 
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tlius cleared tlie matter, the Athenians embraced his 
view, preferring it to that of the interpreters. The 
advice of these last had been against engaging in a 
sea-fight ; a all the Athenians could do,” they said, 
“ was, without lifting a hand in their defence, to quit 
Attica, and inalce a settlement in some other country.”*' 
144. Themistoclcs had before this given a counsel 
which prevailed very seasonably. The Athenians, 
having a large sum of money in their treasury, the 
produce of the mines at Laureium, 7 were about to share 
it among the full-grown citizens, who would have 
received ten drachmas apiece, 8 when Themistoeles per- 


decide” (Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 296). 
The oracle would he open to influence 
(supra, v. 63 ; vi. 66), and Theinis- 
tooles would not ho likely to neglect 
such an engine. It was his object to 
overcome the natural clinging to home 
of bis countrymen, and to drive them 
hy sheer terror to their ships. Thence 
tlie threats of the oracles. His “ keen 
eye” may also well have “caught a 
prophetic glimpse of the events that 
wove to hallow the shores of Salamis 
i. c, he saw the importance of the po- 
sition, and determined that, there the 
great “battle must and should take 
place. Docs Mr. Grote intend by his 
silence to oppose this view, which met 
with acceptance even among the an- 
cients (see Plut. Them. c. 10) ? 

6 This plan appears to have “been 
seriously entertained; and Biris in 
Italy was oven fixed upon as the best 
locality (infra, viii. 62). It must 
he remembered that it had been 
adopted with success by the Fhoaeans 
and Teians (supra, i. 3G5-8)? 

7 Laureium or Laurion was the 
name of the mountainous country 
immediately above Cape Co/omia 
(Suin' nm), reaching northwards to 
Auaplilystus audThoricus. Leyrava , 
a small place in this district, is a cor- 
ruption of the ancient word (A aipiov, 
pronounced Lavrio>>, Adypiov, Lc- 
gmiia). Tlie silver-mines, with 
which the whole tract abounded, had 
been worked from time immemorial 


(Xen. do Vect. iv. § 2). The wealth 
of Pisistralus seems to have been in 
great part derived from thorn (supra, 
i. 04), as was afterwards that of Hicias 
and Hipponicus (Xen. de Vect. iv. § 
14 ; comp. Memorab. Socr. ix. v. § 2). 
They were regarded as the property 
of tlie state; hut private individuals, 
even foreigners (ib. § 12), were al- 
lowed to work them on payment to 
the state of one twenty-fourth of the 
produce (Suidas, ad voc. aypatyav 
perdXkov fiber). Compare Hyperid. 
Oral, pro Euxenipp. Col. 43). Dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian war they con- 
tinued io be of imporiance (Tkueyd. 
vi. 01) ; hut in ihe time of Xenophon 
the proceeds had fallen off (Mem. 
Socr. irr. vi. § 12), though he is far 
from thinking them exhausted (Vect. 
iv. § 3, 20). However they seem 
gradually to have declined, and, after 
an attempt to work the old scornu, 
which did not answer long (Strah. 
ix. p. 580), they were finally aban- 
doned by the time of Augustus (ill, 
compare Pansan. i. i. § 1). Humorous 
traces still remain of the old scoruu 
and pits (Leake’s Demi, p. 66). 

0 If the number of citizens at this 
time was, according to the estimate 
already made, 30,000 (supra, v. 97), 
the entire sum which they were about 
to have shaved among them must have 
been 50 talents, or rather more than 
12,000?. We cannot however con- 
clude from this, as Boeekh does (Pub- 
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sanded them to forbear the distribution, and build with 
the money two hundred ships, 0 to help them in tlieir 
war against the Eginetans. It was the breaking out of 
the Eginetan war which was at this time the saving of 
Greece, for hereby were the Athenians forced to become 
a maritime power. The new ships were not used for 
the purpose for which they had been built, hut became 
a help to Greece in her liour of need. And the 
Athenians had not only those vessels ready before the 
war, hut they likewise set to work to build more ; 
while they determined, in a council which was held 
after the debate upon the oracle, that, according to 
the advice of the god, they would embark their whole 
force aboard tlieir ships, and witb such Greeks as chose 
to join them, give battle to the barbarian invader. 
Such, then, were the oracles which had been received 
by the Athenians. 

145. The Greeks who were well affected to the Gre- 
cian cause, having assembled in one place, and there 
consulted together, and interchanged pledges with each 
other, agreed that, before any other step was taken, the 
feuds and enmities which existed between the different 
nations should first of all he appeased. Many such 
there were ; hut one was of more importance than the 
rest, ] lamely, the war which was still going on be- 


lie Economy of Athens, App. to vol. 
ii. pp. 402-3, E. T.), that the umiual 
proceeds of the mines were of this 
amount, for the fifty talents may have 
boeu the produce of an accumulation. 

0 This is what Herodotus says, hut 
perhaps not wliat he meant to say. 
Lt seems certain that the real deter- 
mination was to raise their navy to 
the n limber of 200 vessels. This was 
the number actually employed both 
at Arlemisium (infra, viii. 1 and 34) 
and at Salamis (ib. 44 and 4G). Ac- 
cordingly Plutarch (Them. c. 4), Po- 
lyarnus (x. xxx. § 5), and Cornelius 
Nopos (Them. c. ii.) report, that one 


hundred ships only were voted, im- 
plying that the Athenians already 
possessed at the time of the vote one 
hundred triremes. This is possible, 
though a few years earlier (b.c, 401) 
they had but fifty (supra, vi. 89). 
Again, it is evident that fifty talents 
would have been too little fur the 
purpose indicated, even if we limit 
the new ships to one hundred (Roeckh, 
ii. p. 464). We may therefore con- 
clude that the vote assigned over the 
produce of the mines for a number of 
yeans. On the fact lliat Themisfcocles 
gave the advice, compare Thucyd. i, 
14, 
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tween the Athenians and the Eginetans. 10 When tliis 
business was concluded, understanding* that Xerxes had 
reached Sardis with his army, they resolved to despatch 
spies into Asia to take note of the king’s affairs. At 
the same time they determined to send ambassadors 
to the Argives, and conclude a league with them 
against the Persians; while they likewise despatched 
messengers to Q-elo, the son of Deinomencs, in Sicily, 
to the people of Corcyra, and to those of Crete, 
exhorting them to send help to Greece. Their wish 
was to unite, if possible, the entire Greek name in 
one, and so to bring all to join in the same plan of 
defence, inasmuch as the approaching dangers threat- 
ened all alike. Now the power of Ge3o was said to 
he very great, far greater than that of any single 
Grecian people. 

146. So when these resolutions had been agreed 
upon, and the quarrels between the states made up, 
first of all they sent into Asia three men as spies. 
These men reached Sardis, and took note of the king’s 
forces, but, being discovered, were examined by order 
of the generals who commanded the land army, and, 
i laving been condemned to suffer death, wore led out to 
execution. Xerxes, however, when the news reached 
him, disapproving the sentence of the generals, sent 
some of his body-guard with instructions, if they found 
the spies still alive, to bring them into his presence. 
The messengers found the spies alive, and brought them 
before the king, who, when he heard the purpose for 
which they had come, gave orders to his guards to take 
them round the camp, and show them all the footmen 
and all the horse, letting them gaze at everything to 
their heart’s content ; then, when they were satisfied, 
to send them away unharmed to whatever country they 
desired. 

10 Supra, V. SI, 89 ; vi. 87-93. The [ the Isthmus (infra, eh. L72). 
council appears to have assembled at | 
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147. For thewe orders Xerxes gave afterwards the 
following' reasons. “Had tlic spies been put to death,” 
he said, “the Greeks would have continued ignorant, of 
the vastnoss of his army, which surpassed the common 
report of it; while lie would have done them a very 
small injury by killing three of their men. On the 
other hand, by the return of the spies to Greece, his 
power would become known ; and the Greeks, ” he ex- 
pected, “ would make surrender of their freedom before 
he began his inarch, by which means his troops would 
he saved all the trouble of an expedition.” This rea- 
soning was like to that -which lie used upon another oc- 
casion. While lie was staying* at Abydos, he saw some 
corn-ships, which wore passing through the Hellespont 
from the Euxine, 1 on their way to Egina and the Pelo- 
ponnese. His attendants, hearing that they were the 
enemy's, were ready to capture them, and looked to see 
when Xerxes would give the signal. ITc, however, 
merely asked, “Whither the ships wore hound?” and 
when they answered, “For thy foes, master, with corn 
on hoard,” — “ We too are bound thither,” he rejoined, 
“ laden, among other things, with corn. What harm 
is it, if they carry our provisions for us ?” 2 

So the spies, when they had seen everything-, wore 
dismissed, and came hack to Europe. 

148 . The Greeks who had handed themsel ves together 
against the Persian king, after despatching the spies 
into Asia, sent next ambassadors to Argos. The account 
which the Argivcs give of their own proceedings is 
the following. They say that they had information 


1 The corn-growing countries upon 
the i Slack Sea, in ancient as in modern 
times, supplied the commercial nations 

with their chief article of food. The 
importance of this trade to Athens 
has been well stated by Boeckh (l’ol. 
Eeom. of Athens, vol. i. pp. 107-8). 
Wo see here that oilier Greek slates 
were engaged in it. Connect with 


this subject the following passages, 
iv. 17 (2kvQ<u dporrjpes , of ovk erri 
(riTr\crei cnreipuvcrt top ctltop, nXX’ ejrt 
7rprj<r€i), v. u and 26. 

a That Xerxes was not altogether 
devoid of magnanimity is plain from 
these anecdotes as well as from his 
conduct towards the heralds Spcrthias 
and Bnlis (supra, ch. 136). 
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from the very first of the preparations which the 
barbarians were making against Greece. So, as they 
expected that the Greeks would come upon them for 
aid against the assailant, they sent envoys to Delphi to 
inquire of the god, what it would be best for them to do 
in the matter. They had lost, not long before, six 
thousand citizens, who had been slain by the Lacedae- 
monians under Cleomencs the son of Anaxandridas f 
which was the reason why they now sent to Delphi. 
When the Pythoness heard their question, she replied — 

“ Hated of all thy neighbours, beloved of the blessed Immortals, 

Sit tbou still, with tliy lance drawn inward, patiently watching ; 

Warily guard thine head, and the head will take care of the body.” 

This prophecy had been given them some time before 
the envoys came; but still, when they afterwards 
arrived, it was permitted them to enter the council- 
house, and there deliver their message. And this 
answer was returned to their demands — “ Argos is 
ready to do as ye require, if the Lacedaemonians will 
first make a truce for thirty years , 4 and will further 
divide with Argos the leadership of the allied army. 
Although in strict right the whole command should 
be hors , 5 she will be content to have the leadership 
divided equally.” 


8 We have liere an estimate of tbe 
Argive loss in tbe battle and massacre 
of which, an account was given above 
(see vi. 78-80). If, as is probable, 
the number of citizens was not greater 
than at Sparta (about 10,000), the 
blow was certainly tremendous. We 
have already seen to what unusual 
steps il led (ibid. 83, note *). Perhaps 
the last line of the oracle refers to the 
expediency of preserving what re- 
mained of the Doric blood, the top- 
most rank in tbe state. 

4 In the Peloponnesian war the 
position of the two nations was so far 
changed that Sparta pressed and 
Arnos refused such a trace (Tlntcyd. 
v. 14, 76, 82). 


5 Argos never forgot her claim or 
relinquished her hopes of the hege- 
mony. The claim rested in part on 
tbe fact that Argos was the scat of 
government under the Aclunan kings, 
in part on the supposed choice of 
Argolis for his kingdom by Temenus, 
the eldest of tbe Heraclidm (see Her- 
mann’s Pol. Ant. § 33; and supra, 
vol. iii. p. 332). The hope determined 
the policy of Argos at all periods of 
her history. It induced her to stand 
aloof from great struggles — from the 
Peloponnesian as well as from this — 
in order to nurse her strength. And 
it caused her in critical times to in- 
cline always towards alliance with the 
enemies of Sparta, as with the Mes- 
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140. Bucli, they say, was tlie reply made by the 
council, in spite of the oracle which forbade them to 
outer into a league with the Greeks. For, while not 
without fear of disobeying* the oracle, they were 
greatly desirous of obtaining a thirty years’ truce, to 
give time for their sons to grow to man’s estate. They 
reflected, that if no such truce were concluded, and it 
should he their lot to suffer a second calamity at the 
hands of the Persians, il was likely they would fall 
hopelessly under the power of Sparta. But to the 
demands of the Argive council the Lacedaemonian 
envoys made answer — “ They would bring* before the 
people the question of concluding a truce. 0 With re- 
gard to the leadership, they had received orders what to 
say, and the reply was, that Sparta had two kings, 
Argos hut one — it was not possible that either of the 
two Spartans should be stripped of his dignity — but 
they did not oppose the Argive king having one vote 
like each of them.” The Argives say, that they could 
not brook this arrogance on the part of Sparta, and 
rather than yield one jot to it, they preferred to be 
under tlie rule of the barbarians. So they told the 
envoys to begone, before sunset, from their territory, or 
they should be treated as enemies. 

150. Such is the account which is given of these 
matters by the Argives themselves. There is another 
story, which is told generally through Greece, of a dif- 
ferent tenor. Xerxes, it is said, before bo set forth on 
bis expedition against Greece, sent a herald to Argos, 
who on his arrival spoke as follows : — 


Banians in their early wars (Pausan. 
iv. 10-1L; 15, § 1, 4); with Athens 
in b.c. 4(51 (Thucyd. i. 102), and 
again in b.c. 420 (ib. v. 44-7) ; with 
the Corinthians in b.c. 421 (ib. v. 
27-S. Note the words ’ApyeTai eXiu- 
cravres rrjs n.e\oirovvt)(rov rjyrjcrecrdai), 
and with the Thebans in B.c. 369 
(Diod. Sic. xv. 08). 


0 Muller (Dorians, ii. p. 93, note l ) 
has carefully collected the passages 
which prove that questions of peace 
and war were always decided by the 
eiuckrio-la at Sparta. They arc, besides 
the present, Thucyd. i. 67, 72 ; y. 77 ; 
vi. 88 ; Xen. Hell. hi. ii. § 23 ; iv. 
vi. § 3 ; v. ii. § 23 ; vi. iv. § 2 ; 
Plut. Ages, c. 6. 
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“Mon of Argos, King Xerxes speaks thus to you. 
We Persians deem that the Perses from whom we 
descend was the child of Perseus the son of Danae, and 
of Andromeda the daughter of Cepheus.' 7 Hereby it 
would seem that we come of your stock and lineage. 
So then it neither befits us to make war upon those 
from whom we spring; nor can it be right for you to 
fight, on behalf of others, against us. Your place is to 
keep cpiiet and hold yourselves aloof. Only let matters 
proceed as I wish, and there is no people whom I shall 
have in higher esteem than you.” 

This address, says the story, was highly valued by 
the Argives, who therefore at, the first neither gave 
a promise to the Greeks nor yet put forward a demand. 
Afterwards, however, when the Greeks called upon 
them to give their aid, they made the claim which has 
been mentioned, because they knew well that tire Lace- 
daemonians would never yield it, and so they would have 
a pretext for taking no part in the war. 

151. Some of the Greeks say that this account agrees 
remarkably with what happened many years afterwards. 
Callias, the son of Hipponicus, and certain others with 
him, had gone up to Susa, the city of Menmon, 8 * as 
ambassadors of the Athenians, upon a business quite 
distinct from this. 0 While they were there, it happened 
that the Argives likewise sent ambassadors to Susa, 10 to 
ask Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, “ if the friendship 
which they had formed with his father still continued, 


7 Vide supra, oh, 61. note 3 , and 

compare vi. 54. 

u Supra, ii. 106, and v. 53-4. 

:) Dfildmann (Life of Herod, p. 30, 
E. T.) is of opinion that this embassy 
was sent from Alliens in the first 
year of the Peloponnesian war, or at 
any rate, between that dale and b.c. 
425, the year of the death of Artax- 
erxes. Bahr (ad loc.) adopts his view. 
But there seems to lie no sufficient 
grounds for impugning the account 


given by Diodorus (xii. 3-1), that 
Callias was sent np to Susa after the 
victories at Cyprus (d.c. 419), and 
negotiated the so-called “peace of 
Cimon ” (See Mr. G rote’s remarks, 
Hist, of Greece, v. pp. 452-7.) 

10 An Argive ambassador, not how- 
ever accredited by his government, 
was on his way to Rusa in the year 
a c. 430, and was involved in the faie 
of Nicolaus and Aneristnp (Time. ii. 
67, and compare supra, ch. 137). 
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or if he looked upon them as his enemies?” — to which 
King Arinxorxes replied, “ Most certainly it continues; 
and there is no city which [ reckon more my friend 
than Argos.” 

1 52. For my own part 1 cannot positively say whether 
Xerxes did send the herald to Argos or not ; nor 
whether Argive ambassadors at Susa did really put 
this tpiestion to Artaxerxcs about the friendship between 
them and him ; neither do I deliver any opinion here- 
upon other than that of the Argives themselves. This, 
however, I know — that if every nation were to bring 
all its evil deeds to a given place, in order to make an 
exchange with some other nation, when they had all 
looked carefully at their neighbours 5 faults, they would 
be truly glad to carry their own back again. So, after 
all, the conduct of the Argives was not perhaps more 
disgraceful than that of others. For myself, my duty is 
to report all that is said, but T am not obliged to behove 
it all alike — a remark which may he understood to apply 
to rny whole History. Some even go so far as to say, 
that the Argives first invited the Persians to invade 
Greece, because of their ill success in the war with 
Lacedaemon, since they preferred anything to the smart 
of their actual sufferings. Tims much concerning the 
Argives/ 

153. Other ambassadors, among "whom was Syagrus 
from Lacedaemon, were sent by the allies into Sicily, 
with instructions to confer with Gelo. 

The ancestor of this Gelo, who first settled at Gela, 
was a native of the isle of Telos, which lies off Trio- 
pium. 1 2 "When Gela was colonised by Antiphemus and 


1 The comments of the Pseudo-Plu- 
tarch on this passage (De Malign. 
Herod, ii. p. 803) are particularly 
unfair. Herodotus had evidently 
formed, aud probably ou good grounds, 
an opinion decidedly unfavourable to 
the Argives (vide infra, viii. 73). 

VOL. IV. 


This opinion he is partly afraid, partly 
unwilling, to make loo apparent. The 
only faults of which he can fairly he 
accused are timidity and over-tender- 
ness towards a guilty nation. 

2 Telos, still known by its old 
name, but more commonly called 
K 
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the Lindians of Rhodes , 3 he likewise took part in the 
expedition. In course of time his descendants became 
the high-priests of the gods who dwell below — an office 
which they held continually, from the time that Telines, 
one of Gel o’ s ancestors, obtained it in the way which I 
will now mention. Certain citizens of Gela, worsted in 
a sedition, had found a refuge at Mactbrium, a town situ- 
ated on the heights above Gela . 4 Telines reinstated these 
men, without any human help, solely by means of the 
sacred rites of those deities. From whom he received 
them, or how he himself acquired them, I cannot say ; 
but certain it is, that relying on their power he brought 
the exiles back. For this his reward was to be, the 
office of high-priest of those gods for himself and his 
seed for ever. It surprises me especially that such a 
feat should have been performed by Telines ; for I 
have always looked upon acts of this nature as beyond 
the abilities of common men, and only to be achieved 
by such as are of a bold and manly spirit; whereas 
Tblines is said by those who dwell about Sicily to have 


Pisi'opi, lies due south of the Triopian 
promontory (near Capo Crio, supra, i. 
17-1), at the distance of about twenty 
miles, it is very incorrectly described 
by Rlmbo (x. p. 713), who however 
marks its position with sufficient ac- 
curacy by placing it between Ohaleia 
( Knrhi) ami Nisyros (Fhi/ro). It 
belonged to the islands called the 
H parades (ibid.), not, as Stephen says 
(ad voc.), to the Cyclades. 

3 Gela, like most of the Sicilian 
towns (Staph. Byz. ad voc. ’A upd- 
yavres), derived its name from the 
stream on whose hanks it was built. 
That stream (the modern Fume' cU 
Terra Naum) is said to have got its 
name from the white frosts which it 
created along its hanks (ibid, ad voc. 
TeXet), the Sicilian and Oseau yela 
representing the Latin yrlu. The 
colonisation of Gela is declared by 
Thucydides to have taken place forty- 
tive years after that of Syracuse, or 


about b.c. 690. According to him 
the colony consisted of Cretans as well 
as Rhodians (vi. 4 ; compare Artc- 
mon, Ft. f>). Still the Rhodians 
preponderated, and the settlement 
was at first called Lindii (ib. com- 
pare l’ausau. vxrr. xlvi. § 2 ; Sell ol, ad 
Find. 01. ii. 10 ; Athenanis, vii. p. 
297, f.; Stopb. Byz. ad voc. Te\a ; 
Etym. Magn. ad voc. eand.). Some 
authors made Dinomenes — beyond a 
doubt the ancestor of (kilo who is here 
spoken of(cf. Schol. ad J’iiul.) — actual 
founder of the city (see K<ym. Magu.). 

4 The only other notice of MactO- 
riuni is that in Stephen, where we 
find that it was mentioned bv Phi- 
listus of Syracuse, an eye-witness of 
the Athenian defeat, n.o. 4-15. Its 
exact site cannot he fixed. Terra- 
Fit ova seems to occupy the position 
of Gela, though the ancient remains 
found there are very trilling (Smyth's 
Sicily, ch. v. pp. 19(5-7). 
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been a soft-hearted and womanish person . Ho however 
obtained this office in the manner above described. 

1 54. Afterwards, on the death of Oleander the son of 
Fanfares, 5 who was slain by Sabyllns, a citizen of Gobi, 
after he had held the tyranny for seven years, Hippo- 
crates, Oleander's brother, mounted the throne. During 
his reign, (lelo, a descendant of the high-priest Telines, 
served with many others — of whom ARiiesidcmus, son of 
Pataicus, 0 was one — in the king’s body-guard. TV i thin 
a little time bis merit caused him to ho raised io the 
command of all the horse. For when Hippocrates laid 
siege to Gallipoli s,* and afterwards to Naxos, 8 to Zaucle, 9 
to Leonti ni, 1 and moreover to Syracuse, and many cities 
of the barbarians, Grelo in every war distinguished him- 
self above all the combatants. Of the various cities 


* Oloander was the first tyrant. 
Before Ins time Ihe government, as 
in other Doric stales, had hcen ail 
olig.nehy (Arisl. Bol. v. 10). Cluander 
prohablv mounted the throne in i;.c. 
505 (Clinton’s F. H. vol. ii. App. 10; 
Ilermann’s Pol. Ant. § 85, note \) 

B JSnesidemus was the father ol‘ 
Theron, In rant, of Agrigentum not 
long afterwards (infra, eh. J flf> ; comp. 
Bind. 01. iii. 0, Dissim). He was 
descended from Telemnchus, the do- 
st, royor of Phalaris, and Belonged to 
the nohlo family of the Kmmenidiu 
(Bohol, ad Bind. 01. iii. 8S ; comp. 
Bohol, ad Byxh. vi. 4). 

7 Callipolis was a Xaxian settle- 
ment, aud lay at no great distance 
from Naxos (Sc.vm. Oh. 1. 285 ; Strain 
vi. p. 094). its exact site is not 
known, hut cannot haveheun (in* from 
MuscttU . Already in the time ol‘ 
Strabo i t had ceased to he a city. 

8 Naxos, according to Thucydides 
(vi. 0), the first of the Greek settle- 
ments in Sicily, was founded about 
the year b.o. 735 (see Clinton). It 
was a colony from Chalcis in F.ubnea. 
Dionysius the tyrant razed it to the 
ground, and the very name had dis- 
appeared in the time of Strabo, who 
seems to have c|uito mistaken as 
to its site (vi. p. 085). It lay on the 


east const, a little south of Tau- 
romenium (Taormina), with which 
it was sometimes confounded (Plin. 
FT. X. iii. 8). Seyhix (IVripl. p. it), 
however, and other writers, distin- 
guish the two. Naxos seems to have 
occupied the small promontory imme- 
diately north of the river Alatvlaru, 
which is lh<» A cosines of Thucydides 
(iv. 25) and the A sines of Pliny 
(1. 8. «.). A broad stream of lava has 
overspread the site since the destruc- 
tion of the city (Smyth's Sicily, p. 
130). 

9 Supra, vi. 28. 

1 T jeontini was founded from Naxos, 
six years after the arrival of llieOhal- 
cideans in Sicily (Tliueyd. vi. 4). It 
lay some distance up the Terms, which 
seems to be the river by which the 
superfluous waters of Lake Bivicrr 
are carried to the sea (Scyl. Peri pi. 
p. 9 ; comp. Thucyd. vi. 50). The 
name, remains in the modem Lcnimi, 
which however, since the earthquake 
of 1G93, has been moved from Iho an- 
cient site. Bums still cover the 
“ eleft hill” (compare the description 
of Polybius, vii. <i) on which the town 
originally stood. Remains of anti- 
quity are here occasionally discovered 
(Smyth, p. J57). 

K 2 
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0 , 1 ) 0 vo named, there was none but Syracuse which was 
not reduced to slavery. The Syracusans were saved 
from this fate, after they had suffered defeat on the 
river Elorus, 2 by the Corinthians and Corcyneans, who 
made peace between them and Hippocrates, on condi- 
tion of their ceding Oamarina 3 to him; for that city 
anciently belonged to Syracuse. 

155. When, however, Hippocrates, after a reign of 
the same length as that of Oleander his brother, perished 
near the city Hyhla, 4 as he was warring with the native 
Sicilians, then G-elo, pretending to espouse the cause of 
the two sons of Hippocrates, Eucleides and Oleander, 
defeated the citizens who were seeking to recover 
their freedom, and having so done, set aside the chil- 
dren, and himself took the kingly power. After this 
piece of good fortune, G-elo likewise became master of 
Syracuse, in the following manner. The Syracusan 
landholders, 5 as they were called, had been driven 
from their city by th’e common people assisted by 
their own slaves, the Cyllyrians, 8 and had fled to 

2 The river Elorus, or Holorus, gave rina to which Herodotus here alludes 

its name to the principal town of the is related at greater length by Thu- 
south-eastern corner of Sicily (Apol- oy didos (vi. 5 ; see also' Fhilfst. Fr. 
lod. Fr. 47), to which led the Via 17). 

Elorina of Thucydides (vi. 70; vii. 4 There were three cities of this 
80). It is now the Ah/sso (Smyth, name in Sicily (Stoph. Byz.). The 
p. 178). Pindar alludes to the battle most famous, called also Megara 
hero mentioned (Nem. ix. 40). Elybhea,- seems to have been known 

d Oamarina was founded from Syra- to Herodotus as Megara (see the next 
ense about the year jj.c. 509 (Clinton), chapter). The two others were native 
It lay on the south coast, between RiceL towns in the interior. The 
Gela and Cape Pachyims (Possrtro), at Hyhla here intended is probably that 
the mouth of the Hipparis (comp, which lay on the route from ‘Agri- 
Re, vl. Peri pi. p. 9 ; Virg. iEn. iii. G99- gentian to Syracuse (Antonin. Bin. 
701 ; Find. 01. v. 12 ; Plin. H. N. p. 6). 

iii. 8). This appears to be the 6 * In Syracuse as in Samos (Thueyd. 
stream which reaches the sea be- viii. 21), the highest, rank of citizens 
tween Sr.oyIicf.ti and Santa Grace, seems to have borne this title (Mann. 
The marsh still exists which Pindar Par. 36), property in land being per- 
and Servius (ad /Bn.) mention, but haps confined to them. At Athens 
there are scarcely any vestiges of the the Geomori were a middle class 
ancient town (Smyth, 195), which (supra, vol. iii. p. 382). 

Imd gone to decay as early as Strabo’s 6 Other writers call those slaves 
time (vi. p. 392). Callicyrians, or Cillicyrians (Phot. 

The event in the history of Cama- Suid. Phavor. ad voc. ; Plutarch, 
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Oasmoiuc. 7 Gelo brought them back to Byraon.se, 
a, lid ho got possession of the town ; for the people sur- 
rendered themselves, and gave up their city on his 
approach. 

15 th Bong now master of Syracuse, Gelo cared less 
to govern Uela, which lie there tore en I rush'd i;o his 
brother llie.ro, while lie strengthened the defences of 
his new city, which indeed was now all in all to him. 
And Syracuse sprang up rapidly to power and became 
a flourishing place. For Gelo razed Camarina to the 
ground, 8 and brought all the inhabitants to Syracuse, 
and made them citizens ; he also brought thither more 
than half the citizens of Gela, and gave them the same 
rights as the Camarimeans. So likewise with the Me- 
ga roans of Sicily 9 — after besieging their town and 
forcing them to surrender, he took the rich men, who 
having made the war, looked now for nothing less than 
death at his hands, and carrying them to Syracuse, 
established them there as citizens ; while the common 


Prov. 1 0; Euslath, ad Horn. 11. p. 21)5, 
&c.). They were undoubtedly native 
Hi cols, and their name must have 
belonged to the Sice! language. It, is 
customary to compare them to the 
Penestm in Thessaly, and the Ilelots 
iu Lacedaunon (Phot, ad voc. KtXXi- 
kvihol ; Huidas, &e.). On tlie consti- 
tution of .Syracuse at. this time, sec 
Muller’s Dorians (ii. ]>. 61, E. T.). 

7 Uasmenai was a colony of Syra- 
cuse. I L was founded about the year 
ls.c. 641 (Tliucyd. vi. 5 ; see Clinton, 
F. II. vol. i. p. 20U). There are no 
means of fixing its site, since it is 
omitted by all the geographers. 

8 The first destruction of Camarina 
took place within 46 years of its 
foundation, n.c. 553 (Seym. Ch. 294- 
6 ; Sobol, ad Find. 01. v. S). Tt had 
revolted from Syracuse, and on being 
reduced was razed Lo tlie ground 
(Thueyd, vi. 5). On the cession of 
the site Lo the Gcloans (supra, ch. 
154), Hippocrates rebuilt tlie town 
(Thueyd. 1. s. c. Philist. Fr. 3 7), which 


was a second lime destroyed by Colo, 
about B.e. 181. The date and cir- 
cumstances of its later rc-cslablish- 
meut arc uncertain (compare Thueyd. 
vi. 5, with Died. Hie. xi. 76 ; and see 
the Scholiast on Pind. 01. v. 16, Dis- 
seu.). They fall, however, into the 
rime of Pindar, who speaks of Canui- 
rina as newly founded (vsoikov c8j>uv). 

0 Megara JJybhoa was founded by 
Megarians from Thapsus, 245 years 
before the event here commemorated, 
pi obahly about n.o. 728 (Thueyd. vi. 
4 ; see Clinton, vol. i. p. 166 ; vol. ii. 
p. 264). It lay on the east coast, a 
little lo the north of Syracuse (Soyl, 
Pevipl. p. 9; Thueyd. vi. 91- ; Slrab. 
vi. p. 385). The exact site seems to 
be the plain west of Ar/osta, which is 
covered with ruins (Smyth, p. 161 j 
comp. Kicpert, Blatt xxiV. whore the 
mistake of Cramer and others is reme- 
died). Megara partially recovered from 
the loss of its inhabitants at this pe- 
riod, but it had entirely disappeared 
iu Strabo’ s time (L. s. c.). 
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people, who, as they had not taken any share in the 
struggle, felt secure that no harm would be done to 
them, he carried likewise to Syracuse, where he sold 
them all as slaves to be conveyed abroad. He did the 
like also by the Euboeans of Sicily, 10 making the same 
difference. His conduct towards both nations arose 
from Lis belief, that a “people” was a most unpleasant 
companion. 1 In this way Gelo became a great king*. 2 

157, When the Greek envoys reached Syracuse, and 
were admitted to an audience, they spoke as follows — 

“ We have been sent hither by the Lacedcemonians 
and Athenians, with their respective allies, to ask thee 
to join us against the barbarian. Doubtless thou hast 
heard of his invasion, and art aware that a Persian is 
about to throw a bridge over the Hellespont, and 
bringing with him out of Asia all the forces of the 
Blast, to carry war into Greece, — professing indeed that 
he only seeks to attack Athens, hut really bent on 
bringing all the Greeks into subjection. Do thou 
therefore, we beseech thee, aid those who would main- 
tain the freedom of Greece, and thyself assist to free 


10 Euboea seems never to lmve re- 
covered this blow, lb was a colony 
from Leontini (Htrab. vi. ]>. 394), and 
probably situated at no great distance 
from that city. Strabo, the only 
writer wbo mentions it after Hero- 
dotus, speaks of it as completely de- 
stroyed. 

1 Mr. Blakesley supposes (note 432, 
ad loc.) that tbo object of Gelo was 
“ to get rid as much as possible of 
the Ohalcidcan (or Ionic) element in 
the population, and to foster the Pelo- 
ponnesian, derived from Corinlh and 
Megara.” But this object does not 
appear. Euboea, which was Chalci- 
dean, appears to have been treated 
exactly as Megara, which was Pelo- 
ponnesian. The object seems to have 
been simply the increasing the size and 
prosperity of the city by a gvvolkigls 
of well-to-do persons. 

2 Aristotle relates (Polit. v. 2) that 


the democracy in Syracuse Lad pre- 
pared the way for Gelo’s lymnny by 
its own misconduct, having plnuged 
into anarchy and disorder. Mr. Grole 
(Hist, of Greece, v. p. 2Sf>, note l ) 
vainly endeavours to discredit this 
statement. Tie says there had not 
been time for the democracy to con- 
stitute itself, since the, restoration, 
“ according to the narrative, of FJeru- 
dotusf took place almost immediately 
after the expulsion. But the time 
between the two events cannot pos- 
sibly be estimated from Herodotus. 
He says also that the superior force 
which Gelo brought with him suffi- 
ciently explains the submission of the 
Syracusans. But the ready submis- 
sion of the greatest city in Sicily (He- 
cataius, Fr. 45) may well be taken 
to indicate dissatisfaction with their 
government (see Muller’s Dorians, 
vol. ii. p. 1(54, E. T.). 



Chap. 157, 158. GELO’S ANSWISJt. lo5 

lier ; since the power which thou wi eldest is great, and 
thy portion in Greece, as lord of Sicily, is no small 
one. For if all Greece join together in one, there will 
be a mighty host collected, and we shall be a match for 
our assailants; but if some turn traitors, and others 
refuse their aid, and only a small part of the whole 
body remains sound, then there is reason to fear i hat 
all Greece may perish. For do not thou cherish a hope 
that the Persiau, when he has conquered our country, 
will 1)0 content and not advance against thee. Father 
lake thy measures beforehand ; and consider that thou 
defendest thyself when thou givest aid to us. AFise coun- 
sels, be sure, for the most part have prosperous issues.” 

158. Thus spake the envoys; and Gelo replied with 
vehemence — 

“ Greeks, ye have had the face to come here with 
selfish words, and exhort me to join in league with you 
against the barbarian. Yet when I erewliile asked 
you to join with me in fighting barbarians, what time 
the quarrel broke out between me and Carthage ; 3 * * * and 
when I earnestly besought you to revenge on the men 
of Fgesta their murder of Dorieus, the son of Anax- 
auch’idas, promising to assist you in setting- free the 
trading-places from which you receive great profits and 
advantages, you neither came hither to give me succour, 
nor yet to revenge Dorieus; hut, for any efforts on 
your part to hinder it, these countries might at this 
time have been entirely 7 - nuclei- the I >arl)arians. Now, 
however, that matters have prospered and gone well 


3 No particulars are known of this 

war. It ruay he conjectured that 

Gelo had sought a quarrel with the 

Carthaginians, wishing to expel them 

fr< an Sicily, and had made the death 
of Dorieus in haltlo with the Eges- 
tmans, assisted by Carthage (supra, v. 
40), his pretext. The trading places 
mentioned below may he the points 
upon the Sicilian coast, and the islets 


oil’ it, which the Carthaginians had 
occupied from very early times for 
commercial purposes (eymplas eve mi 
rrjs upas ro vs 2 uceXovs. Thucyd. vL 
2). Gelo appears to hare been success- 
ful, and to have driven fclie Carthagi- 
nians from the island. His state- 
ment of the great benefits therefrom, 
accruing to the Peloponnesians is a 
natural exaggeration. 
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with me, while the danger has shifted its ground and 
at present threatens yourselves, lo! you call Gelo to 
mind. But though ye slighted me then, I will not 
imitate you now : I am ready to give you aid, and to 
furnish as my contribution two hundred triremes, twenty 
thousand men-at-arms, two thousand cavalry, and an 
equal number of archers, slingers, and light horsemen, 1 * * 4 
together with corn for the whole Grecian army so long 
as the war shall last. These services, however, I pro- 
mise on one condition — that ye appoint me chief captain 
and commander of the Grecian forces during the war 
with the barbarian. Unless ye agree to this, I will 
neither send succours, nor come myself.” 

159. Syagrus, when he heard these words, was unable 
to contain himself, and exclaimed — 

“ Surely a groan would burst from Pelops’ son, Aga- 
memnon, 5 did ho hear that her leadership was snatched 
from Sparta by Gelo and the men of Syracuse. Speak 
then no more of any such condition, as that we should 
yield thee the chief command; hut if thou art minded 
to come to the aid of Greece, prepare to serve uuder 
Lacedaemonian generals. Wilt thou not serve under a 
leader ? — then, prithee, withhold thy succours.” 

160, Hereupon Gelo, seeing the indignation which 
showed itself in the words of Syagrus, delivered to the 
envoys his final offer : — “ Spartan stranger,” he said, 
“ reproaches cast forth against a man are wont to pro- 
voke him to anger : bufc the insults which thou hast 
uttered in thy speech shall not persuade me to outstep 
good breeding in my answer. Surely if you maintain so 


1 ] do not know why these numbers 

should he considered Incredible, as they 

arc by Mr. Grote (vol. v. p. 290). He- 

rodotus at Thurii had good means of 

accural oly estimating the power of Lhe 
Sicilian Greeks ; and they were the 
numbers given by the native histo- 
rian, Timious (Fr. H7). Diodorus too, 
it is to be observed, assigns Gelo a 


far larger army (50,000 foot and 5000 
horse), when he marched from Syra- 
cuse to fight the battle of Hinicra 
(xi. 21). 

5 These words in the original are 
nearly a hexameter line. They are 
an adaptation of the oxclamal ion of 
Neal or (II. vii. 125) ; — 

5 K« (icy 01/j.m^ein yeputv i/rmj\ura ITijAtv;. 
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stoutly your right to tlio command, it is reasonable that 
I should bo still more stiff in maintaining* mine, foras- 
much aw I am at the head of a far larger fleet and army. 
Since, however, the claim which 1 have put forward is 
so displeasing to you, I will yield, and be. content with 
less. Take, if it please you, the command of the land- 
force, and 1 will be admiral of the licet; or assume, if 
you prefer it, the command by sea, and I will be leader 
upon the land. Unless you are satisfied with these 
terms, you must return home by yourselves, and lose this 
great alliance.” Such was the offer which Gelo made. 

101. Ilereat broke in the Athenian envoy, before the 
Spartan could answer, and thus addressed Gfclo — 

“ King of the Syracusans, Greece sent us here to thee 
to ask for an army, and not to ask for a general. Thou, 
however, dost not promise to send us any army at all, 
if thou art not made loader of the Greeks; and this 
command is what alone thou stickiest for. Now when 
thy request was to have the whole command, we were 
content to keep silence, for well we knew that we might 
trust the Spartan envoy to make answer for us both. 
But since, after failing* in thy claim to lead tlio whole 
armament, thou hast now put forward a request to have 
the command of the fleet, know that, even should the 
Spartan envoy consent to this, wo will not consent. 
The command by sea, if the Lacedaemonians do not wish 
for it, belongs to us. While they like to keep this com- 
mand, we shall raise no dispute ; hut we will not yield 
our right to it in favour of any one else. Where would 
be the advantage of our having raised up a naval force 
greater than that of any other Greek people, if never- 
theless we should suffer Syracusans to take the com- 
mand away from us ? — from us, I say, who are Athe- 
nians, the most ancient nation in Greece, 6 the only 

( ’ The Athenians claimed to be Dcm. de F. L. p. 424:). Tlio claim, 
avr6)(Qovcs ami yrjyevets (Flat. Meuox. however, did not. exclusively belong 
p. 237, 0. ; Isocrat, I’uu. iv. p. 166 ; ro them, but extended at least to the 
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Greeks who have never changed their abode — the people 
who are said by the poet Homer to have sent to Troy 
the man best able of all the Greeks to array and marshal 
an army* — so that we maybe allowed to boast some- 
what.” 

1G2. Gelo replied — “Athenian stranger, ye have, it 
seems, no lack of commanders ; but ye are likely to lack 
men to receive their orders. As ye are resolved to 
yield nothing and claim everything, ye had best make 
liasto back to Greece, and say, that the spring of her 
year is lost to her.” 8 The meaning of this expression 
was the following : as the spring is manifestly the finest 
season of the year, so (he meant to say) were his troops 
the finest of the Greek army — Greece, therefore, de- 
prived of his alliance, would be like a year with the 
spring taken from it. 

163. Then the Greek envoys, without having any 
further dealings with Gelo, sailed away home. And 
Gelo, who feared that the Greeks would be too weak to 
withstand the barbarians, and yet could not any how 
bring himself to go to the Peloponnese, and there, 
though king of Sicily, 9 serve under the Lacedemonians, 
left off altogether to contemplate that course of action, 
and betook himself to quite a different plan. As soon 
as ever tidings reached him of the passage of the Helles- 
pont by the Persians, he sent, off three penteeohters, 
under the command of Cadmus, the son of Scythas, a 
native of Cos ; who was to go to Delphi, taking with him 


Arcadians and Oymirians (infra, viii. 
78). Its real Basis was simply that 
alluded to in the next clause ; they 
liad never left Attica. (Sec on this 
point; Tlrucyd. i. 2; ii. 30; Plat. 
Mtmcx. 1. s. c. ; Eurip. ap. Plut. de 
Exil. p. (>01, E. ; and supra, i. 5G.) 

? See II. ii. 552 

Mcvea-Qevs' 

rwS out™ tli? chinos tmxOovios ydire t aw)/> 
KOCTfiijcrai 17 TTOUS tc teal ave'pas acnuiiwras. 


8 A similar expression is said by 
Aristotle (Rhet, i. 7 ; iii. 10) to have 
been introduced into the funeral ora- 
tion of Pericles ; hut it does not occur 
in the report left by Thucydides of 
that speech. Did any other version 
exist of the Xdyo? imrdtfnos ? 

9 This title is remarkable, but 
scarcely seems too strung when we 
consider the extent of (Ido’s power. 
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a large sum of money and a stock of friendly words ; 
there ke was to watch the war, and see what turn it 
would lake : if the barbarians prevailed, he was to give 
Xerxes the treasure, and with it earth and water for 
the lands which Gelo ruled — if the Greeks won the 
day, he was to convey the treasure hack. 

1 04. This Cadmus had at an earlier time received 
from his father Ihe kingly power at Cos 10 in a right 
good condition, and bad of bis own free will and without 
the approach of any danger, from pure love of justice, 
given up his power into the hands of flic people at 
large, and departed to Sicily ; where lie assisted in the 
Samian seizure and settlement of ZancleV or Messana, 
as it was afterwards called. Upon this occasion Gelo 
chose him to send into Greece, because he was ac- 
quainted with the proofs of honesty which lie had given. 
And now be added to his former honourable deeds an 
action which is not the least of his merits. With a vast 
sum entrusted to him and completely in his power, so 
that he might have kept it for his own use if he had 
liked, he did not touch it; hut when the Greeks gained 
the sea-fight and Xerxes fled away with his army, he 
brought the whole treasure hack with him to Sicily. 

1 Of). They, however, who dwell in Sicily say, that 
Gelo, though he knew that he must serve under the 
Lacedemonians, would nevertheless have come to the 
aid of the Greeks, 2 had not it been for Thrill us, the 


10 XL has been suspected ( Perizonius, 
Y alcltonaer, Larohor) that Cadmus wad 
the sou or nephew of that Scythas, 
king of Zaiusle, whom the Samians 
existed, and who fled to the court of 
Darius (supra, vi. 24). Scythas might, 
it is thought, have been presented by 
Darius with the sovereignty of Cos, 
as Coes was with that, of Mitylfind ; 
but had this been so, Herodotus would 
scarcely have failed to notice it; nor 
would Scythas then have died at an 
advanced age in Persia (ip Uipo-ytri). 


Besides, Cadmus was clearly among 
the original settlers who dispossessed 
Ncythas. The identity of name is 
therefore a mere coincidence. 

1 See above, vi. 23; and for the 
change of name, of. Thucyd, vi. 5, 
where we find that Anaxilaus made 
the alteration. Auaxilaus is said to 
have belonged to the Messenian ele- 
ment in the population of Rhcgium 
(Stvab. vi. p. 370). 

2 Ephorus said that Celo was on 
the point of despatching 200 ships. 
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son of Crinippus, king of Himera ; 3 who, driven from 
Iris city by Tliero, tbe son of iEnesidemns , 4 king of 
Agrigentum , 5 brought into Sicily at this very time 6 an 
army of three hundred thousand men, Phoenicians, Li- 
byans, Iberians, Ligurians, Helisyeians, Sardinians, and 
Corsicans , 7 under the command of Hamilcar the son of 


IOjQOO foot, and 2000 lior.se, to the 
assistance of the Greeks, when he 
heard of the approach of the Car- 
thaginians (Frag. 111). 

3 For particulars of this place, sec 
above, vi. 2*1, note. 3 . 

* The descent of Thero from Tolu- 
maohus, the deposer of Phalaris, has 
boon already-mentioned (supra, ch. 154, 
note "). Pindar traces him to Ther- 
sander, the son of L’olynicos (Ol. ii. 
-10 ; cf. Herod, iv. 117), and Diodorus 
calls him the noblest of the Sicilian 
Greeks (x. p. 06, ed. Bipcmt). Tlieron 
is said to liave married a niece of 
Gelo's, while Gelo married his daugh- 
ter Damarota (Schol. ad Find. Ol. ii. 
p. 18); the two were undoubtedly 
close allies, and had most likely ex- 
ecuted their schemes in concert. 

3 Agrigentum was founded from 
Gela, about li.o. 582 (Tlmcyd. vi. 4; 
see Clinton, vol. ii. p. 322). Il lay on 
the south coast, at some little distance 
from the shore, midway between Gela 
and Solinns (Scylnx, Peri pi. p. 9 ; 
Fliti. H. N. iii. 8; Strain vi. p. 3921. 
The description in PohLius (ix. 27), 
the modern name (Gm/Moi.//), and the 
magniiicout remains of temples and 
other buildings (Smyth, pp. 20G-213), 
sufficiently indicate the position of 
the ancient town, which is said to 
have contained at oue tune nearly a 
million inhabitants (Diog. Laert. Pit. 
Empedocl. viii. 63 ; compare Diod. 
Sic. xiii. 84). 

0 According to Ephorus (1. s. c.) and 
Diodorus (xi. 1), this attack was con- 
CL-rted between the Carthaginians and 
the Persians, who purposely fell upon 
the opposite ends of Greece at the 
same im .merit. T cannot see that 
iliure is any improbability in such a 
combination, as Dahl man argues (Life 
of Herod, p. 137, E. T.) ; but the fact 


that Herodotus was ignorant of tbe 
pretended alliance is certainly a grave 
argument against its reality. To ac- 
count for the coincidence in point of 
time of the two attacks, no alliance is 
needed, since the Carthaginians would 
gladly Lake advantage of a season 
when the states of Greece Proper were 
too much engaged with their own 
allairs to send succours to their Sici- 
lian brethren. 

7 This is the first instance of the 
mixed mercenary armies of Cartilage, 
by which her conquests were ordi- 
narily effected (Polyb. i. 17, G7, Ac.). 
As her own Phoenician population 
was small, it was her policy to spare 
it, and to hire soldiers from the coun- 
tries to which she had the readiest 
access. The native African races al- 
ways furnished her with the greatest 
number of troops (to fxeyurrov jiepas rjv 
Aleves. — Polyb. i. 67) ; after them she 
drew her supplies bom the various 
maritime nations bordering upon tlie 
west orn Mediterranean. It is i instruc- 
tive to find no mention of Celts in 
this place. If wo cannot say with 
Niebuhr (Pom. Hist. ii.p. 509, E. T.) 
that the Colts had not jet reached the 
sea, and the mention of Narbonue by 
HecatfPus (Fr. 19) as “ a Celtic har- 
bour and trading-place,” disproves this 
assertion, vet. still we may be quite 
sure that hitherto they occupied no 
considerable extent of coast — a view 
which Hecntams, who assigns Mar- 
seilles to Liguria (Fr. 22), decidedly 
confirms. The south of France, ex- 
cepting a small corner near the Py- 
renees, was now Liguria, — a country 
which extended to the Arno (8cylax, 
Peripl. p. 4). Spain was of course, as 
always to the Greeks (Polyb. passim), 
Gloria. The only people here named, 
who cause a difficulty., are the lieli- 
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Uanno, king' 3 of the Carthaginians. Terilhis prevailed 
upon Ilamilcar, partly as liis sworn friend, Imt more 
through the zealous aid of Anaxilniis tlie son of Cre- 
tin oh, king' of lthegium who, by giving liis own sons 
to Tlamilcar as hostages, induced him to make the expe- 
dition. Anaxilaiis herein served his father-in-law, for 
he was married to a daughter of To, rill us, by name 
Oydippe. So as Gelo could not give the Greeks any 
a-id, he sent (they say) the sum of money to Delphi. 

1G6. They say too, that, the victory of Gelo and 
Tlioro in Sicily over Ilamilcar the Carthaginian, fell 
out upon tlie very clay that the Greeks defeated the Per- 
sians at Salamis. 1 Ilamilcar, who was a Carthaginian 
on his father’s side only, hut on his mother’s a Syra- 
cusan, and who had been raised by his merit to the 
throne of Carthage, after the battle and the defeat, as 1 
am informed, disappeared from sight : Gelo made the 
strictest search for him, but he could not he found any- 
where, either dead or alive. 

1()7. The Carthaginians, who take probability for 
their guide, give tlie following account of this matter : — 


svei. Niebuhr conjectures them to 
be ilif Volscians, which is possible 
etymologically, ami agreeable lo their 
position in the list of Herodulus ; 
but it must not be Ibrgotteu that. 
I local ams spoilt; of file Helisyci as a 
Litjurmn tribe (Fr. 20). 

The Carthaginians formed their 
armies of mixed mercenaries to pre- 
vent mutinies (L’olyb. i. G7). The 
number on tliis occasion is probably 
exaggerated, but it, is given by 
Diodorus (xi. 20) as well as by He- 
rodotus. 

8 Thai, is, Sull'es (t3S2p. The 
Greek writers always speak of I he 
Hu lfetes as “kings” (fSacrikels). (See 
Arisl, Pol. ii. 8 ; Died. Sic. xiv. 53 ; 
Polyh. vi. 51.) IXecreu (Air. Nat. i. 
p. 1 32, E. T.) has shown satisfacto- 
rily thaL the Carthaginian Suffes was 
elected for life. 


0 Supra, vi. 23. 

1 Diodorus says tlie battle was 
fought on the same day with the 
linal struggle at Tlierniopyla 1 (xi. 24-). 
llis description of the light (xi. 21-2) 
is probably taken from Timams, Hie 
native historian. Acamling to this 
account the victory was gained chiefly 
through a stratagem of Colo’s, who 
hearing that succours were expected 
by Hamilcar from Selinns, sent a 
body of his own troops to personal e 
them. These troops raised a tumult 
iu the CarLhagiiiiaii camp, slew Ha mil- 
car as he was sacrificing, and set fire 
to the licet; while Colo wi Ui all his 
forces sallied from Ilimern, and fell 
upon the army in front. The only 
important discrepancy between this 
account and that, heard by our author, 
is that the death of Hamilcar is placed 
by Diodorus early in the day. 
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Ham Hear, they say, during all the time that the battle 
raged between the Greeks and the barbarians, which 
was from early dawn till evening, remained in the camp, 
sacrificing 2 and seeking favourable omens, while he 
burned on a huge pyre the entire bodies of the victims 
which he offered. Here, as he poured libations upon 
the sacrifices, he saw the rout of his army ; whereupon 
he cast himself headlong into the flames, and so was 
consumed and disappeared. But whether Handicaps 
disappearance was, as the Phoenicians tell us, in this 
way, or, as the Syracusans maintain, in some other, 
certain it is that the Carthaginians offer him sacrifice, 
and in all their colonies have monuments erected in 
his honour, as well as one, which is the grandest of 
all, at Carthage. Tlius much concerning the affairs of 
Sicily. 

168. As for the Corcyrseans, whom the envoys that 
visited Sicily took in their way, and to whom they 
delivered the same message as to Gelo, — their answers 
and actions were the following. With great readiness 
they promised to come and give their help to tlie 
Greeks; declaring that “the ruin of Greece was a 
thing which they could not tamely stand by and see ; 
for should she fall, they must the very next clay submit 
to slavery; so that they were bound to assist her to 
the very uttermost of their power. 55 But notwithstand- 
ing that they answered so smoothly, yet when the time 
came for the succours to be sent, they were of quite a 
different mind ; and though they manned sixty ships, it 
was long ere they put to sea with them; and when 
they had so done, they went no further than the Pelo- 
ponnese, where they lay to with their fleet, off the 


2 To Keptune, according to Diodorus 
(1. s. c.). Tlie practice oi burning tlie 
entire body of tbe victim, instead of 
certain sacrificial parts., was originally 
common to tbe Phoenicians with tbe ! 


.Tews (Porpbyr. de Abstinent, iv. 15 ; 
Lev. vi. 23). In later times it, was 
reserved for great occasions (Movers, 
Das Opferwesen dor Kartlinger, p. 
71, Ac.), 
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Lacedawnouiau coast, about Pyl os, 3 4 and Tjenarum,’ — 
tike Gelo, watching to seo what turn tbe war would 
take. For they despaired altogether of the Greeks 
gaining the day, and expected that llie Persians would 
win a, great battle, and then be masters of the whole 
of Greece. They therefore acted as I have said, in 
order that they might be able to address Xerxes in 
words like these: “0 King, though the Greeks 
sought to obtain our aid in their war with thee, and 
(hough we had a force of no small size, and could 
have furnished a greater number of ships than any 
G-reek state except Athens, 5 yet we refused, since 
we would not fight against thee, or do aught to 
cause thee annoyance.” The Corcyrreans hoped that 
a speech like this would gain them belter treatment 
from the Persians than the rest of the Greeks ; and 
it would have done so, in my judgment. At the 
same time, they had an excuse ready to give their 
countrymen, which they used when the time came. 
Reproached by them for sending no succours, they 
replied, “ that they had fitted onl a fleet of sixty tri- 
remes, hut that the Etesian winds did not allow them 
to double Cape Malea, and this hindered them from 
reaching Sal a mis — it was not, from any had motive that 


3 Pylos, celebrated in poetry as llio 
abode of Nestor (11. ii. 591-002), and 
iu history as the ser-no of tlio liisf. 
important, defeat suffered try the 
Spartans (TJnicyd. iv. 32-10), was 
situated on the west, coast of the Polo- 
ponnese, near the site of the modern 
M i off rino. Tli e onl y remains a t pre- 
sent existing of the ancient town arc 
the caves of which there is mention 
in Pausanias (iv. xxxvi, § 3). See 
Leake’s Morea, vol. i. pp. 4-10-425. • 

4 Tamarum was the ancient name 
of the promontory now called Cape 
Matapan. It was a peninsula, joined 

to the mainland hy a narrow isthmus, 
and had on each side a good harbour 


(Rcylax, L’oripl. ]>. 37 ; Fausau. in. 
xxv. § 4). Of the famous temple of 
Neptune, which stood oil its summit 
(sujira, i. 21), the foundation is 
thou v, hi still to remain iu the modern 
Greek church of Jsotmdo (Leake’s 
Morea, \ol. i. pp. 297-8). 

5 Thucydides eoulirms the nourish- 
ing condition of the Goreyrean navy 
at 1 his date (i. 14), ( 'orcyra continued 
to he the, second naval power in Greece 
down to b.o, 435 (see Tbucyd. i. 33 : 

vnuriKov re KeKTr/peBa ii\rjv rav nap* 
vpiv Trkeicrrov.') At that time they 
were able to man a fleet of 110 tri- 
remes (ib. 47). 
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they line! missed the sea-fight/' In this way the Corcy- 
rjeans eluded the reproaches of the Greeks. 6 

1G9. The Cretans, when the' envoys sent to ask aid 
from them, came and made their request, acted ns fol- 
lows. They despatched messengers in the name of their 
state to Delphi, and asked the god, whether it would 
make for their welfare if they should lend succour to 
Greece. “ Fools '/' replied the Pythoness, “ do ye not 
still complain of the vroes which flic assisting of Mene- 
laiis cost you at the hands of angry Minos ? How wroth 
was he, when, in spite of their having lent you no aid 
towards avenging his death at Camieus, you helped 
them to avenge the carrying off by a barbarian of a 
woman from Sparta !” When this answer was brought 
from Delphi to the Cretans, they thought no more of 
assisting the Greeks. 

170. Minos, according to tradition, went to Sicania, 
or Sicily, 7 as it is now called, in search of Daedalus, and 
there perished by a violent death. 8 After a while the 


0 The Scholiast on Thucydides (i. 
130) assorts that it was at one. time 
the intention (if the confederated 
Greeks to punish the Coroyreans for 
their neutrality, hut that Thomistoclcs 
interposed in their favour, and suc- 
ceeded in preventing the expedition. 

7 Thucydides tells us how Lho Siecli 
from Italy attacked the Sicani, who 
were the first inhabitants of Sicily, 
and forcing them to the western parts 
of the island, changed its name from 
Sicania into Sicily (vi, 2). He adds 
that the Sicani were Iberians driven 
from Spain (where they had dwelt 
upon the river Sicnnus) by the attacks 
of the Ligurians. Tn these statements 
ho was followed by 1’liilistus (up. 
Dioil.v. G), and apparently by Ephorus 
(Er. 51). Niebuhr remarks (Hist, of 
Rome, i. p. 1G6, note 503, E. T.), that 
wore it not for tin’s weight of autho- 
rity, “ it would be difficult for the 
most cautious not to count it clear 
that the name of the Sicanians is otic 


and the same with that of the Siou- 
lians, just as the same people were 
called both JKy fuain and 
Is it not possible that the Sicani of 
Spain, whose city Sicane was men- 
tioned by Hocatmus (Er. 15), may 
havo been only locally, not ethnically, 
Iberians? IL is worthy of notice 
that Recaheus calls the city wokts 
*1/3 rjplas, not iraXis ’ipTjpav. * 

8 This part of the mythic history 
of Minos is given most fully by Dio- 
dorus (iv, 79). It was the subject of 
a tragedy of Sophocles, called Minos, 
or the Oamicii, of which a few frag- 
ments remain. Pausanias (vn. iv. 
§ 5) and the Scholiast on Pindar 
(Nem. iv. 05) give the same general 
outline of events with Diodorus, but 
differ from him in some of the details. 
All agree that. (Jocalus, with whom 
Daulalus had taken refuge, caused 
Minos to be put to death while at the 
bath. 

[The baths of-tlio modern Sciaccu, 
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Cretans, warned by some god or other, made a great 
expedition into Sicania, all except the Poliehnites 9 and 
the Prussians , 1 and besieged Camions 2 (which in my 
time belonged to Agrigentmn) by the space of five 
years. At last, however, failing in their efforts to take 
the place, and unable to carry on the siege any longer 
from the pressure of hunger, they departed and went 
their way. Voyaging homewards they had reached 
Iapygia , 3 when a furious storm arose and threw them 
upon the coast. All their vessels were broken in 
pieces ; and so, as they saw no means of returning to 
Crete, they founded tho town of Syria , 4 where they 


the Thermos SelimmLina 1 , are shown as 
those in which. Minos was suffocated. 
But. it appears, from what Diodorus 
says (iv. 79), that those haths were 
not at the Thermal SelinunLira', hut 
at Agrigentum.— Cr. W.j 

9 The town Polichna is mentioned, 
I believe, only by Stephen. It seems to 
have been in the near neighbourhood 
of Cydonia, to which its territory was 
certainly contiguous (Thucycl. ii. 85). 

1 Prfosus or Pr.isus (Slrab.), which 
is still called Prw&fa (Pashley’s Crete, 
vol. i. ]). 290), is a place of more 
note than Polichna. It was situated 
towards the eastern extremity _ of 
Crete, at the distance of seven miles 
from the shore (Strab. x. p. 698), 
and in the time of Scylax possessed 
a territory extending from sea to sea 
(Peripl. p. 42), It seems to have 
been the chief city of the Eteocretes 
(true Cretans), who were not of 
Grecian blood, but a remnant of the 
pre-Hellenic population (see Horn. 
Od. xix. 176; 8trob. x. p. 693; 
Died. Sic. v. 64). Perhaps the Po- 
liclmitcs were of the same race, as 
they adjoined on Cydonia, which also 
belonged to the old inhabitants (Strab. 
1. c. ; compare Horn. Od. 1. c.). These 
cities of the primitive population, 
which had successfully defended 
themselves against the Dorian immi- 
grants, would of course not own the 
sway of Minos (see Muller’s Dorians, 
vol. i. p. 38-9, E.T.). 

VOL. TV. 


8 Diodorus says in ono place (iv. 70) 
that Camicus occupied the rock on 
which the citadel of Agrigentnm was 
afterwards built, but in another ho 
shows that Camicus existed together 
with Agrigcntum, and was distinct 
from it (xxiii. p. 321). This is con- 
firmed by tlie Scholiast on Pindar 
(Pyth. vi. 4), and to some extent by 
Strabo (vi. p. 394) and Stephen (ad 
voc. ’AicpayavTfs). It is probable that 
the city lay on the modern Fiume 
(Idle Oanne (the ancient finer CJaini- 
eus), not far from MeiiUa.ua (sec Mr. 
Bunbury’s remarks in Smith’s Geo- 
graph. Diet, ad voc. camicus). 

8 Iapygia coincides generally with 
the Terra <li Otranto of our maps, 
extending, however, somewhat further 
round the Gulf of Taranto (Scylax. 
Peripl. p. 10). Storms were common 
upon this coast (supra, iii, 138, and 
note 4 ad loe.). 

4 Hyria is probably tlie town known 
as Uria to tbc Romans (Plin. H. N. 
iii. 11 ; Liv. xlii. 48), which lay on 
the road between Tarentum and Brun- 
dusium (Rtrab. vi. p. 405-6). It is 
now Or in, which is described as “ a 
city romantically situated on three 
hills in the centre of the plains” 
(Swinburne’s Travels, vol. i. p. 21 8). 
Some coins of a Hyria remain, which 
have on one side the Minotaur ; but 
it is doubted whether they belong to 
this city. 
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look up ibeir abode, changing their name from Cretans 
to Mossapian lapygians , 5 * and at the same time becoming 
inhabitants of the mainland instead of islanders. From 
Hyriti they afterwards founded those other towns which 
the Tareutines at a much later period endeavoured to 
take, but could not, being* defeated signally . 0 Indeed 
so dreadful a slaughter of Greeks never happened at 
any other time, so far as my knowledge extends : nor 
was it only the Tarentinos who suffered ; but the men 
of llhegium too, who had been forced to go to tbe aid 
of the Tareutines by Micythus tbe son of Chorus, lost 
here three thousand of their citizens ; while the number 
of the Tareutines who fell was beyond all count. This 
Micythus had been a household slave of Anaxilaiis, and 
was by him left in charge of Rliegium : 7 he is the same 
man wLo was afterwards forced to leave Rhogium, 
when he settled at Tegea in Arcadia, from which place 
he made his many offerings of statues to the shrine at 
Olympiad 

5 Under tire general name of Their sway must have extended west- 
lapygians mere commonly included ward as far as the neighbourhood of 

three distinct tribes, the Messapians, Hiris, where they disputed with Ta- 
tho Peuwlians, and the Dauuiiius. rciitum the possession of her colony 
The first-named arc spoken of as the I-loraclca (ih.). After the victory here 
inhabitants of the lapj’gian nwtchmtht, recorded, one would have expected 
eastward of Tarcntum and Brun- them to make further progress. The 
dusium (Sfrah. vi. p. 401). They reverse, however, is the case. They 
were generally derived from Crete, decrease in streugth as Tarcntum in- 
strange as it may appear (Strain vi. creases ; and during the Peloponnesian 
p. 406 ; A then, xii, p. 622, F. ; Pint, war they seem to have been glad to 
Tires, c. IB; Fcstus ad voe. Balentini, avail themselves of the protection of 
Probably they came in reality, A thens against that state (Thueyd. 
like the other inhabitants of southern vii. 33). 

Italy, from the Pelopmmese, where 1 Anaxilaus hod probably trans- 
tlierc was a place called Messapca' ferred his abode to Zancle (sec Thucyd. 
(Theopomp. Fr. 274). vi. 4). 

8 Diodorus places this war in the 8 These details are remarkably con- 
year b.o. 473 (xi. 52). The Messa- firmed by Pausanias (v. xxvi. § 3-4). 
pians appear to have been at that He found at Olympia no fewer than 
time very powerful, and to have seventeen statues inscribed with the 
aroused the jealousy of all their name of Micythus (or, as lie writes it, 
neighbours against them. They were Smieylhus), the son of Choerns. The 
attacked not only by the Tareutines | inscriptions of some gave Hhegium as 
and Rbegines, but i>y the Daunians j the country of Micythus, while those 
and IVuectians (St, rob. vi. p. 405). ' of others gave Masseur, or Zancle. 



Ciiap. 171, 172. MISFORTUNES OF CRETE. Ml 

171. This account of the Rhegians and the Taren- 
tinos is a digressfoii from the story wliich I was 
relating. To return — the Prajsians say that men of 
various nations now flocked to Crete, 9 which was strip! 
of its inhabitants; hut none came in such numbers as 
the Grecians. Three generations after the death of 
Minos the Trojan war took place; 1 and the Cretans 
were not the least distinguished among the helpers of 
Menelaiis. But on tins account, when they came back 
from Troy, famine and pestilence fell upon them, and 
destroyed both the men and the cattle. Crete was a 
second time strip! of its inhabitants, a remnant only 
being left; who form, together with fresh settlers, the 
third “ Cretan 55 people by whom the island has been 
inhabited. Those were the events of which the 
Pythoness now reminded the men of Crete, and thereby 
she prevented them from giving the Greeks aid, though 
they wished to have gone to their assistance. 

172. The Thessalians did not embrace the cause of 
the Medes until they were forced to do so ; lor they 
gave plain proof that the intrigues of the Aleuadm 2 
were not at all to their liking. Mo sooner did they 
hear that the Persian was about to cross over into 
Europe than they despatched envoys to the Greeks who 
were met to consult together at the Isthmus, whither all 
the states which were well inclined to the Grecian cause 


Occasionally he was mentioned as 
Living at Tcgea. Besides tin; statues 
which Pausanias saw, there were 
others which had been carried off by 
Nero. 

The story in Diodorus (si. 60) is 
incompatible with the expression of 
Herodotus, that M icy thus “was forced 
to leave (%iare<re) Rhegimu.” 

9 Homer thus describes the in- 
habitants shortly after the Trojan 
war : — 

liprirrj ns ya,V c <m, pJcrip evl oLvom irovrtp, 

ko . /cat meipa, rrepippvros- if S' avffputir ot 


iroAAol, nmptcriot, /cal cwijzcoi'ra irdA/jcs* 
aAAij S’ (LkK<itv yAiotrtra, pe/My/niry lv p.iv 

ei> S’ ’Erco/cpijTts M.cyaAijTopts, iv St- KvStofts, 
A laptics Tt Tpixawcej, Scot re XltXaoyoi. 

0(1. xix. im. 

J 1 /So Homer (Od. xix. 178-18 1 ; 31. 
I xiii. 451-2) and Apollodorus (iit. i. 

§ 2, and iii. § 1). The words which 
| follow have special reference to the 
1 exploits of Idomcneus and Moriones 
| (Hum. 11. xiii. 329-530). 

| 2 Supra, ch. G. Compare ch. 140, 

ad fin. 
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bad sent tlieir delegates. These envoys on their arrival 
thus addressed their countrymen : — 

“ Men of Greece, it behoves you to guard the pass of 
Olympus ; for thus will Thessaly be placed in safety, as 
well as the rest of Greece. We for our parts are quite 
ready to take our share in this work, but you must 
likewise send us a strong force ; otherwise we give you 
fair warning that we shall make terms with the Per- 
sians. For we ought not to be left, exposed as we are 
in front of all the rest of Greece, to die in your defence 
alone and unassisted. If however you do not choose to 
send ns aid, you cannot force us to resist the enemy ; for 
there is no force so strong as inability. We shall there- 
fore do our best to secure our own safety.” 

Such was the declaration of the Thessalians. 

173. Hereupon the Greeks determined to send a 
body of foot to Thessaly by sea, which should defend 
tlio pass of Olympus. Accordingly a force was col- 
lected, which passed up the Euripus, and disembarking 
at Alus, 3 on the coast of Aehsea, left the ships there, 
and marched by land into Thessaly. Here they oc- 
cupied the defile of Tempo ; which leads from Lower 
Macedonia into Thessaly along the course of the 
Pcrieus, having the range of Olympus on the one hand 
and Ossa upon the other. In this place the Greek 
force that had been collected, amounting to about 
10,000 heavy-armed men, pitched their camp; and 
here they were joined by the Thessalian cavalry. The 


3 [ see no grounds for supposing, 
with Biihr (ad loo.) and otliers, that 
there were really two places of tliis 
name. The notion arose from the 
grammarians, who finding Ilic word 
made sometimes masculine, sometimes 
feminine, imagined two different cities 
(see Eustatli. ad Horn. 11. ii. 682). 
Strabo clearly identifies the Alus of 
Homer with that of Herodotus (is. 
p. G27 ; vide infra, ch. 197) by the 


mention of Athamas; and the situation 
which he assigns to it suits both the 
passages of Herodotus in which it is 
mentioned. It lay on the skirts of 
Olhrys, not far from the shore, 18 
miles from Pteleiim, and seven from 
Itonus. Colonel Leake found in this 
situation the remains of a Hellenic 
town (Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 
336). The spot is now called Kefalosi. 



Chap. 173. REASON OP THEIR LEAVING THE PASS. UO 

commanders were, on fclie part of tlic Lacedaemonians, 
Evsenetus, the son of Carenns, who had been chosen 
out of the Polemarchs, 4 but did not belong to the blood 
royal ; and on the part of the Athenians, Themistocles, 
the son of Neocles. They did not however maintain 
their station for more than a few days; since envoys 
came from Alexander, the son of Amyntas, the Mace- 
donian, and counselled them to decamp from Tempo, 
telling them that if they remained in the pass they 
would be trodden under foot by the invading army, 
whose numbers they recounted, and likewise the multi- 
tude of their ships. So when the envoys thus coun- 
selled them, and the counsel seemed to he good, and the 
Macedonian who sent it friendly, they did even as he 
advised. In my opinion what chiefly wrought on them 
was the fear that the Persians might enter by another 
pass, 5 6 whereof they now heard, which led from Upper 
Macedonia 0 into Thessaly through the territory of the 
Perrhcehi, and by the town of Gronnus, — the pass by 


4 Thu Spartan Polomarelis are men- 
tioned both by Thucydides* and Xeno- 
phon. They were the highest officers 
in the army next to the king (Thucyd, 
iv. (50 ; Xen. Hell. vx. iv. § 15). Each 
commanded a division (fi6pa= fioifui), 
of which in the time of Xenophon 
there were six (Rep. Lac. xi. § 4). 
They had also magisterial powers in 

the syssitia and elsewhere (Pint. Lyc. 
c. 12 ; Apophlh. 1 jfic. vol. ii. p. 221). It 
seems, by this passage of Herodotus, 
that they were usually of the royal 
house. 

6 Vide supra, ch. 128. The pass 
intended is probably that which 
crossed the Olympic range by the 
town of Petra, whence it descended 
to Pythium at the western base of the 
mountain. This pass was known to 
the Romans as “ Perrhaihue saltus” 
(Liv. xliv. 27), and was the only 
route which led from Pieria, where 
the army of Xerxes now was (supra, 
clu 131 ), into Pcn-haebia. it runs 
from Katerina by Petra (which retains 


its ancient name) and A io Dhimitri 
to Dii/tlMa (Doliehe), whence the 
passage is easy hy Elnhdna (Olnosson) 
to L'l/koeldiiw (damms) (see Leake’s 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 327-343 ; 
and compare Liv. xliv. 32, 35, xlv. 
41; Diuci. Bic. xiv. 83). Mr. CJroto 
suggests that the Greeks should have 
defended both passes (Hist, of Greece, 
v. p. 91). But the heights about 
Petra, where alone a stand could, have 
been made with a fair prospect of 
success, were in the hands of the 
Macedonians, Persian tributaries; and, 
the low ground on the west once 
gained, Thessaly may be entered by a 
number of routes'. 

0 By “ Upper Macedonia” Herodotus 
appears to mean the upper portion of 
Pieria, whore it approaches the Pcr- 
rhadhan frontier. This follows from 
ch. 131. Otherwise wc might have 
been led to imagine that Xerxes 
ascended the valley of the Haliacmon, 
and entered Pcrrlimbia by the pass of 
Vdirskma, or Seraia, 
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wliieli soon after the army of Xerxes actually made 
its entrance. The Greeks therefore went hack to 
their ships and sailed away to the Isthmus, 

174. Such were the circumstances of the expedition 
into Thessaly; which took place when the king was at 
Abydos, preparing to pass from Asia into Europe. 
The Thessalians, when their allies forsook them, no 
longer wavered, but warmly espoused the side of the 
Modes ; and afterwards, in the course of the war, they 
were of the very greatest service to Xerxes. 

175. The Greeks, on their return to the Isthmus, 
took counsel together concerning the words of Alex- 
ander, and considered where they should fix the war, 
and what places they should occupy. Tlie opinion 
which prevailed was, that they should guard the pass 
of Thermopylae ; since it was narrower than the Thes- 
salian defile, and at the same time nearer to them. Of 
the pathway, Ly which the Greeks who fell at Ther- 
inopyhe were intercepted, they had no knowledge, until, 
on their arrival at Thermopylae, it was discovered to 
them by the Traehinians. This pass then it was deter- 
mined that they should guard, in order to prevent the 
Barbarians from penetrating into Greece through it; 
and at the same time it was resolved that the fleet 
should proceed 1o Artemisium, in the region of His- 
ikeotis ; 1 for as those places arc near to one another, 
it would be easy for the fleet and army to hold com- 
munication. The two places may be thus described. 

17G. Artemisium is where the sea of Thrace 8 con- 
tracts into a narrow channel, running" between tbo isle 
of Seiathns 9 and the mainland of Magnesia. When 


" The northern tracl of 'Euboea was 
calk'd Tlisf ifootis, from the town Hi* - 
tirea, which afterwards became Oreixs 
(vide infra, viii. 23). 

B Tlie northern portion of the 
Egoan, extending from Magnesia to 
the Thracian Chersonese, and hounded, 
on the south by the islands of Seiathns, 


Ilalonnnsus, Pcparotlms, Lemnos, and 
hnhniK, is here called “ the Thracian 
Sea.” Strabo uses the expression 
nearly in the same sense (i. p. 41). 
But the Qprjiaos Kkvbav of Sophocles 
((Ed. T. 197) is the Euxinc. 

“ Sciatlms retains its name wholly 
unaltered (Leake, vol. iii. p. li 1 ), It 



Chap. 174-176. ANJ1 TIliSllMOPYL.’K. J 51 

this narrow strait is passed yon come fco tlie lino of 
coast called Artomisium; 1 which is a portion of Euboea, 
and contains a temple of Artemis (Diana). As for the 
entrance into Greece by Traci 1 is, 2 it is, at its narrowest 
point, about fifty feet wide. This however is not the 
place where the passage is most con traded ; for it is still 
narrower a little above and a little below Thermopylae. 
At Alpeny which is lower down than that place, it is 
only wide enough for a single carriage ; and np above, 
at the river Phoenix, near the town called A nthelu, it is 
the same. West of Thermopylae 4 rises a lofty and pre- 
cipitous hill, impossible to climb, which runs up into 
the chain of (Eta ; while to the east the road is shut in 


is the island immediately oil’ Cape tit. 
Ueorye (Cape Sepias). 

1 The temple of Artemis, from 
which the piece of coast received its 
name, appears to have been situated, 
as temples so often were, at the ex- 
treme point of the island, the promon- 
tory now called Cape Avioni. The 
celebrity of this temple caused the 
poets to represent all the seas and 
shores of these, parts as under the 
protection of the goddess (Soph. Traoli. 
038 ; Apoll. Ilhod. i. 571, &c.). Was 
there really any city Artemisium? 
(Pi in. II. K. iv. 12; Bteph. Byz. ad 
voo.). 

2 Trachis was one of the chief cities 
of the Malians (infra, clis. l l J8-S>; 
Scylax. Peri pi. p. 51). It afterwards 
became ILerae.lea, on being colonised 
by the Lacedaemonians (Tliucyd. iii. 
1)2; compare Slvab. ix. p. 621), and 
under this name was known as a 
place of great strength and import- 
ance (Tklicyd. 1. s.c., and v. 51 : l’olyh. 
x. xlii. § i ; Liv. xxxvi. 22-24). There 
is some doubt whether the two towns 
occupied exact! y the same site. Col. 
Leake's theory seems probable, tliaL 
the original city of Heraclea was 
identical with Trachis (see Tliucyd. 
ere inertly rrjv 7ruK.1v in naivys), and 
was situated at the foot of the rocks 
between the Asopus (or Karvunaria) 


and the Melas (Maura tfcriu), but 
that the citadel, which was on the 
heiyhts above, was a distinct place. 
This came afterwards to bo flic only 
part of the town inhabited, and so 
I-Iuraclea was said to be six siades 
from the ancient Trachis (Btrab. l.s.c.). 
The only fact which at all militates 
against this view is the mention by 
Bey lax (1. s. c.) ofboth cities. 

The pass by Trachis, which was 
“not more than fifty feet wide,” must 
have Iain between the vails of the 
city and the marshes of this part of 
the plain (see Livy, l.s.c.; “ Ager 
Hereckmisib palustor outnis.” “A 
simi Maliaco aditum baud facilem 
f Heraclea] luibobat”). Borne eata- 
comlis are all that remain of tlm an- 
cient settlement on the plain. Ruins 
of a Hellenic fortress still occupy the 
height above (Leake, vol, iii. pp. 26- 

3 2 Infra, ch. 210. 

4 Herodotus supposes the general 
hearing of the coast at this point to 
have been north and south, as it is 
generally on this side of Greece, 
whereas in reality the coast runs from 
west to east. This is a strange mis- 
take for one who had visited the spot. 
The mountain-range is in fact south, 
and the sea north of the pass (see the 
plan, infra, p. 171). 
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UEPAIE OF THE PHOCIAN WALL. 


Book VII. 


by tbe sea and by marshes. 5 In this place are the 
warm springs, which the natives call “ The Cauldrons 6 
and above them stands an altar sacred to Hercules.* 
A wall had once been carried across the opening ; 8 and 
in this there had of old times been a gateway. These 
works were made by the Phocians, through fear of the 
Thessalians, at the time when the latter came from 
Thesprotia to establish themselves in the land of jEolis, 
which they still occupy. 9 As the Thessalians strove to 
reduce Phocis, the Phocians raised the wall to protect 
themselves, and likewise turned the hot springs upon 
the pass, that so the ground might he broken up by 
watercourses, using thus all possible means to hinder 
the Thessalians from invading their country. The okl 
wall had been built in very remote times; and the 
greater part of it had gone to decay through age. How 
however the Greeks resolved to repair its breaches, and 
here make their stand against the Barbarian. At this 
point there is a village very nigh the road, Alpeni by 
name, from which the Greeks reckoned on getting corn 
for their troops. 

117. These places, therefore, seemed to the Greeks fit 
for their purpose. Weighing well all that was likely 


s Thin is the only mention which 
Herodotus makes of the marshes, 
which must at all times have formed 
so important a feature of the pass 
(vide infra, ch. 201, note 8 ). 

8 So Pausauias (tv. xxxv. § G). 
The springs at Thermopylra arc hot 
(about 100° Fahrenheit) and salt. 
There arc two of them, which seem 
anciently to have heen devoted re- 
spectively io male and female bathers 
(Pausan.). They are enclosed within 
receptacles of masonry, about two feet 
in depth, from which in cool weather 
a strong vapour rises. The name 
“ Cauldron” in thus very expressive 
(see Leake, vol. iii. pp. 34-38). 

? The whole district was regarded 
ns ennobled by the sufferings of Her- 


cules, and as sacred to him (see ch. 
198, and cf. Hoj drool. Trachin. passim). 
Hence the name of Hcraclcia, which 
the Spartans gave to Trncliis. 

8 Vide infra, chs. 208, 223, 225. 
For a full consideration of the various 
localities see lire notes on chs. 198- 
200 . 

0 The reference is to the original 
immigration of the Thessalians (Illy- 
rians?) into the country afterwards 
caller) hy their name, when they drove 
out the Boeotians, and other AColic 
eribes (compare Thucyd. 1.12- Veil. 
Pat. i. 3 ; Diod. Sic. iv. 07, &o.). 
This was supposed to have taken 
place sixty years after the Trojan 
war. 
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to happen, and considering that in this region the bar- 
barians could make no use of their vast numbers, nor of 
their cavalry, they resolved to await here the invader 
of Greece. And when news reached them of the Per- 
sians being in Pieria, straightway they broke up from 
the Isthmus, and proceeded, some on foot to Thermo- 
pylae, others by sea to Artemisium. 

178. The Greeks now made all speed to reach the 
two stations ; 10 and about the same time the Delphians, 
alarmed both for themselves and for their country, 
consulted the god, and received for answer a com- 
mand to “ pray to the whids ; for the winds vmuld do 
Greece good service/* 1 So when this answer was given 
them, forthwith the Delphians sent word of the pro- 
phecy to the Greeks who were zealous for freedom, and 
cheering them thereby amid the fears which they enter- 
tained with respect to the Barbarian, earned their ever- 
lasting gratitude. This done, they raised an altar to 
the winds at Thyia 2 (where Tliyia, the daughter of 
Cephissus, from whom the region takes its name, has a 
precinct), and worshipped them with sacrifices. And 
even to the present day the Delphians sacrifice to the 
winds, because of this oracle. 

179. The fleet of Xerxes now departed from Therma ; 
and ten of the swiftest; sailing ships ventured to stretch 
across direct for Sciathus, at which place there were 
upon the look-out three vessels belonging to the Greeks, 
one a ship of Troezen, 3 another of AEgina, and the third 
from Athens. These vessels no sooner saw from a dis- 


i° Thermopylae and Artemisium. 

1 Clemons Alexaudrinus (Strom, vi. 
p. 753) professes to report the exact 
words of the oracle, but they do not 
seem to be those which HerodoLus 
had heard. According to him the 
words were — 

*Q AeX^ot, AtcrcrecrO’ avtfiovi, (cat kmov ecrrai. 

Similar advice was given to the 


Athenians (infra, ch. 189). The mis- 
fortune of Mardonius (supra, vi. 44) 
had shown what good service the 
winds might do. 

2 The site of Thyia, which no other 
author mentions, is unknown. Thyia 
herself was, according to others, a 
daughter of Gastalius. She was the 
epouymus of the Thyiadcs (Pausan. 
x. vi. § 2). 3 Supra, oh. 89. 
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tanco the barbarians approaching than they all hurriedly 
took to flight. 

1 80. The barbarians at once pursued, and the Troe- 
zonian. ship, which was commanded by Presinus, fell 
into their hands. Hereupon the Persians took the 
handsomest of the men-at-arms, and drew him to the 
prow of the vessel, where they sacrificed him ; 4 for they 
thought the man a good omen to their cause, seeing 
that be was at once so beautiful, and likewise the first 
captive they had made. The man who was slain in 
this way was called Leo ; and it may be that the name 
ho bore helped him to his fate in some measure. 5 

181. The Eginetan trireme, under its captain, Aso- 
nicles, gave the Persians no little trouble, one of the 
men-at-arms, Pythes, the son of Iscbonous, distinguish- 
ing himself beyond all the others who fought on that 
day. After the ship was taken this man continued to 
resist, and did not cease fighting till he fell quite covered 
with wounds. The Persians who served as men-at- 
arms in the squadron, finding that he was not dead, but 
still breathed, and being very anxious to save his li fe, 
since he had behaved so valiantly, dressed his wounds 
with myrrh, and hound them up with bandages of 
cation. Then, when they were returned to their own 
station, they displayed their prisoner admiringly to the 
whole host, and behaved towards him with much kind- 
ness ; but all the rest of the ship’s crew wore treated 
merely as slaves. 


4 The custom of sacrificing their 
first prisoner is ascribed by Procopius 
to the Thu! ike or Scandinavians (Pell. 
Goth. ii. 15). The Germans made 
their first captive contend witli a 
champion of their own race, and took 
the result as an omen of success or 
failure (Tacit. Germ. JO). 

5 Instances of attention to the mean- 
ing of names arc found, supra, vi. 50, 
and infra, ix. Pi. The Romans were 


systematically superstitious upon the 
point (see Cic. de Dir. i. 45 : “ In 
lustranda colonia ah eo qui earn de- 
ducoret, et cum imperator oxerdtnm, 
censor populum lustraret, bonis no- 
minibus qui hostias duccreni elige- 
bautur; quod idem in delect u con- 
soles observant, ut primus miles fiat 
bono nomine and compare Hm. 
H. N. xxviii. 2 ; Tacit. Hist. iv. 53). 
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182. Thus did the Persians succeed in taking two 
of the vessels, The third, a trireme commanded by 
Phormus of Alliens, took to flight and ran aground at 
tlie mouth of the river Pencils. The barbarians got 
possession of the bark, but not of the men. For the 
Athenians had no sooner run their vessel aground than 
they leapt out, and made their way through Thessaly 
back to A Lliens. 

When the Greeks stationed at Artemisinin learnt 
what had happened by fire-signals 0 from Seiathus, so 
terrified were they, that, quitting their anchorage- 
ground at Arteniisium, and leaving scouts to watch the 
foe on the high lands of Euboea, they removed to 
Olialeis, intending to guard the Euripus. 

183. Meantime three of the ten vessels sent forward 
by the barbarians, advanced as far as the sunken rock 
between Seiathus and Magnesia, which is called (i The 
Ant,” 7 and there set up a stone pillar which they had 
brought with them for that purpose. After this, their 
course being now clear, the barbarians set sail with all 
their ships from Therm a, eleven days from the time that 
the king quitted the town. The rock, which lay directly 
in their course, had been made known to them hy Pam- 
mon of Scyros. 8 A day’s voyage without a stop brought 


e The employment ol‘ fire-siguals 
among the Greeks was very common. 
vEsclijlus represents it. as known to 
them at the time of the Trojan war 
(Again. 29-3-, 272-307). Sophocles 
dill the same in Ids Nan pi i us (Fr. V. 
otl. Valpy), ascribing the invention to 
Palamedes at that period. 9 'he prac- 
tice was cerlainly very usual in liis- 
toiical times (Tlmcyd. ii. 94 ; iii. 22, 
80 ; Polyh. nil. xxx. § 1; x, xlii. 
§ 7, &e.j. Details of the science may 
be found in JEneas Tacticus and. 
Polybins, 

i This seems to be the rock known 
to the Greek sailors as Lc/tari, which 
lies exactly midway between tlie 
coast of Magnesia and the south- 


western promontory of the island. 
The precaution taken exhibits the 
skill and forethought of the Phoe- 
nician navigators, who had the chief 
direction of the licet, in a favourable 
light. 

8 Scyros, still called Fihjro, lay off 
the east coast of Euboea, at the dis- 
tance of about 23 miles (kt. 38° 55', 
long. 24° 30'). It had, like most of 
the Egean islands, a capital city of 
tho same name (Horn. 11. v. 064), 
which was strongly situated on a 
rocky height, and of which consider- 
able traces are still to he found in 
tho neighbourhood of St. George (sec 
Leake, iii, p. 108-9). 
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them to Sepias in Magnesia, 9 and to the strip of coast 
which lies between the town of Castbanma and the pro- 
montory of Sepias. 10 

184. As far as this point then, and on land, as far as 
Thermopylae, the armament of Xerxes had been free 
from mischance ; and the numbers were still, according 
to my reckoning, of the following amount. First there 
was the ancient complement of the twelve hundred and 
seven vessels which came with the king from Asia — 
the contingents of the nations severally — amounting, 
if we allow to each ship a crew of two hundred men, 1 
to 241,400. Each of these vessels had on board, 
besides native soldiers, thirty fighting men, who were 
either Persians, Medes, or Sacans; 2 which gives an 
addition of 36,210. To these two numbers I shall 
further add the crews of the penteconters ; which may 
be reckoned, one with another, at fourscore men each. 
Of such vessels there were (as I said before 3 ) three 


e The distance is calculated to be 
about 900 stades or 103 miles. This 
would considerably exceed the average 
day’s voyage of a merchant vessel 
iu Herodotus's time (supra, iv. 85, 
note “), but it was quite within the 
powers of a trireme. (Sec Smith’s 
Diet, of Antiq. p. 785, B, where the 
rale of a trireme is compared to that 
of “ an ordinary steamboat.") 

10 Cape Sepias (for (Sktij in Hero- 
dotus is not “ shore,” but “ promon- 
tory ” — “ a land,” in Niebuhr’s words, 
“which juts out to a considerable 
distance into the sea, and has only 
one side adjoining the mainland ”) is 
undoubtedly the modern promontory 
of SL George. Strabo described it as 
terminating the Thermaian gulf, and 
as looking towards the north (vii. p. 
480). There was a town of the same 
name, according to this author (is. 
p. 632), which was afterwards swal- 
lowed up in Dometrias. It probably 
lay west of the cape, where it would 
have been somewhat shell ered. 

Castanea, from which the chcstnut- 


tree (still abundant in these parts) 
derived its Latin name (Etym. Mag. 
ad voc.), lay on the eastern coast 
(Pomp. Mol. ii. 3) of Magnesia, almost 
at the foot of TVlion (Strab. ix. p. (341, 
KUSfAl) VTTO TW Hr/Xtcp KeifJLeVr)). Col. 
Leake identifies it with some ruins 
near TwmvMavi (vol. iv. p. 363). 

1 The crew of a Greek trireme 
seems always to have been 200 (vide 
infra, viii. i7) ; and we have here an 
evidence that llerodotus knew of no 
difference in this respect between the 
Greek vessels and the Persian. The 
proportion between the sailors and 
JSpibulff, or men-at-arms, is not un- 
like Ibat which obtains in our own 
navy. 

2 Vide supra, ch. 96. These troops 
were regarded as the best (see viii. 
113). 

3 Supra, ch. 97. It appears from 
that passage that in these 3000 ves- 
sels arc included, besides penteconters, 
various other craft of a much smaller 
size. 
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thousand ; and the men on board them accordingly 
would be 240,000. This was the sea force brought 
by the king from Asia; and it amounted in all to 
517,610 men. The number of the foot soldiers was 
1,700,000; 4 that of the horsemen 80,000; 5 to which 
must be added the Arabs who rode on camels, and the 
Libyans who fought in chariots, whom I reckon at 
20,000. The whole number, therefore, of the land and 
sea forces added together amounts to 2,3 17,6 LG men. 
Such was the force brought from Asia, without including 
the camp followers, or taking any account of the provi- 
sion-ships and the men whom they had on hoard. 

185. To the amount thus reached we have still to 
add the forces gathered in Europe, concerning which I 
can only speak from conjecture. The Greeks dwelling 
in Thrace, and in the islands off the coast of Thrace, 6 7 
furnished to the fleet one hundred and twenty ships ; 
the crews of which would amount to 24,000 men. 
Besides these, footmen wore furnished hy the Thracians, 
the Ptieoniana, the Eordians,* the Bottiaeans, hy the 
Ohaleidean tribes, by the Brygians, the Pierians, the 
Macedonians, the Perrhaehians, the Enianians, the 
Dolopians, the Magnesians, the Achoeans, and hy all 
the dwellers upon the Thracian sea-hoard; and the 


4 Supra, cl). 80. 

5 Sec cli. 87. 

6 Thasos is the only one of these 
which has a name; hut there are 
many small islands, just off the coast. 

7 The Eordiaus, who are the only 
people here named that have not been 
mentioned before, are the ancient 
inhabitants of the district known 
afterwards as Eorda?a, which was cele- 
brated in Roman times (see Liv. xxxi. 
39, 40, xlii. 53 ; Polyb. xvm. vi. § 3). 
This tract, which lay between Pella 
and Lvnccstis (Strain vii. p. 468), and 
also between Pella and llinum (Liv. 
1. s. c.), must have corresponded with 
the upper valley of the Lydias, the 
country now known as Barighiol 


j (Leake, iii. p.316). The Macedonians, 

I however, had expelled the Eordians 
i (who were a Pa'onian tribe, Plin. iv, 
I 10) from their ancient abodes (Thucyd. 
, ii. 99), and they had sought a refuge 
' elsewhere, hut in what exact locality 
is uncertain. Thucydides says “ near 
Physca but of Pliysca nothing is 
known except that it was in Myg- 
donia (Ptol. iii. 13 ; compare Steph. 
Byz. ad voc. ’Eopbmai), probably upon 
the borders of Chalcidice. When we 
! hear of the Amyrians having been 
anciently Eordi (Bui<L Fr. 7), we learn 
that the primitive settlements of this 
race, as of so many others, were scat- 
tered and separate. Amyrus was near 
Lake Bccbeis in Thessaly. 
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forces of these nations amounted, 1 believe, to three 
hundred thousand men. These numbers, added to those 
of the force ■which came out of Asia, make the sum of 
the fighting men 2,643,6L0. 

186. Such then being the number of the fighting 
men, it is my belief that the attendant who followed 
the camp, together with the crews of the corn-barks, 
and of the other craft accompanying the army, made up 
an amount rather above than below that of the fighting 
men. However I will not reckon them as either fewer 
or more, hut, take them at an equal number. We have 
therefore to add to the sum already reached an exactly 
equal amount. This will give 5,283,220 as the whole 
number of men brought by Xerxes, the son of Darius, 
as fiir as Sepias and Thermopylae 8 


" It can scarcely be doubled that 
tins amount is considerably hejoml 
the truth. It would have been the 
object of tlio several officers of Xerxes 
to exaggerate this numbers under their 
command, for their own credit in 
having brought so many men into 
tbo field ; and Xerxes himself might 
have hoeu content to have such ex- 
it ""(’rations made, both as adding lo 
ins gloiy and as fending to alarm" the 


Greeks. After the failure of the ex- 
pedition it was equally an object with 
the Greeks to magnify its greatness, 
since they thus increased the merit of 
their owu success. Still portions of 
the details of the estimate seem Lo bo 
altogether trustworthy; and it is pos- 
sible to point out the chief places 
when; exaggeration has crept in. 

Hite estimate of Hcrodof us will he 
best exhibited in a tabular form : — 



Quality of tioops. 

Number. 

Giouud of the Estimate. 

fc’mooh from .Asia . 

Pm ccs fi om Europe 

Iniauliy .... 
Cavalry . . . . 

Arabs ami Libyans . 
Crews of the triremes 

A mod force on board : 
them. 

Crews of the smaller 
vessels. 

Land army . . . 

Crews of ti ironies . 

1,700,000 

80,000 

20,000 

241,400 

30,210 

240,000 

300,(100 

21,000 

The measurement at, Doriscus. 

Common report— number proba- 
bly counted at Itonscus. 

Rough guess. 

Calculated hum tbo known num- 
ber of the triremes ("1207). 

Ditto. 

Rough guess from the supposed 
number or such vessels (3000), 
and the presumed average 
crew (so). 

Rough guess, based on the num- 
ber ot troops they might be 
supposed capable ol furnishing. 

Calculated fiom the number of 
triremes, winch was likely to 
be known. 

Total of the military force . . 

Attendants 

2,041,610 

2,fi IJ.OIO ("sibilated at an equal number. 

Grand Total . . . 

0,283,220 



Of 
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187. Snell then was the amount of the entire host of 
Xerxes. As for the number of the women who ground 


Of these numbers the following; ap- 
pear beyond suspicion. The crews ui‘ 
the triremes, Asiatic and European, 
at 1,400 and 24,000 — the armed three 
on board the former, 3G,210 — anil the 
Asiatic cavalry (a low estimate), 
SO, 000. The following are open to 
Huesuon from the evident want, of 
sufficient data, and from other causes. 

1 . Tim crews of the. ponteeonters and 
smaller vessels, which arc fjinsscd at 
8000 in number, with a supposed 
average crew of 80, giving a total of 
210,000 men. The average, of 80 
seems very unduly large. ; since it is 
difficult to suppose that oven the crew 
of a pontcconter much exceeded that 
number, and the smaller vessels must 
have carried very many less. Perhaps 
40 or 50 would ho a fairer average. 
And the number of three thousand 
might safely he reduced to one, for 
the trireme had now become the ordi- 
nary ship of war. These reductions 
would strike off 200,000 men. 2. The 
Arabs and Libyans seem overrated 
at. 20,000. If the entire cavalry, to 
which so many of the chief nations 
contributed (chs. 81-80), was no more 
than 80,000, the camels and chariots 
are not likely to have reached 10,000. 
Lt. must he doubled too whether the 
Arabian camcl-riders, who were sla- 
Asiatic infantry, al>, , . l ,00 
Asiatic cavalry, al>. . . ,i 

( abysms in dint lots, &c. . 1 

Kuri .{scan lam! lorn*, ah. io 

Cl ews ol’ Asia he t riranes 2 1 

Armed lorcn on ditto . . 3 

Crews of smaller vessels, ah. t 
Crews ot European ti kernes 2 


tinned in the rear (oh. 87), did not 
really belong to the baggage-train, in 
which ease Herodotus would have 
counted them twice. 8. The land 
force which joined the expedition on 
its march through Europe fell ptu- 
bably far short, of 800,000. That 
number would seem to be a high 
estimate for the greatest, military 
force which the countries named could 
anyhow furnish. The levies hastily 
raised on the line of march of the 
Persian army are not likely to have 
reached one-third of the amount. 
Further, it is worth notice what a 
great disproportion there is between 
the triremes furnished (120), which 
could have been easily counted, and 
the land force, which could only bo 
guessed. 4. The Asiatic infantry was 
no doubt purposely exaggerated bv its 
commanders, who would order their 
men, when they entered the enclosure 
(supra, ch. Go), not to stand close 
logelhcr. The. amount of this exag- 
geration it is almost, impossible to 
estimate, but. it can scarcely Lave 
amounted to so much as one-half. 

If the naval and military force be 
reduced in accordance with the above 
suggestions, it will still consist of 
about a million and a half of combat- 
ants : viz. — 

>,000 1 

m'oo f ~ b^U.OfiO landloicc. 

(olio j 
i.ioo l 

i‘, 0 ( 1(1 I ~ 3 11,010 sea iorcc. 
pooo ) 


1 , 531,610 

With respect t.o the non-combatants, , mostly have carried arms, and been 
Mr. G rote’s remark (Hist, of Greece, ; counted among (he infantry, ft was 
vol. v. p. 48) is most sound, that j therefore scarcely necessary for Hero- 
11 erodotus has applied a Greek stand- . dot, us to have made any addition at, 
ard to a case where such application ; all to his estimate, on the score of 
is wholly unwarranted. The crews | attendants; and if he made any, it 
of the vessels would decidedly have j should have been very trifling, 
had no attendants— and the “ great j The estimates furnished by other 
mass of the army ” would likewise writers have little importance, the 
have been without them. “A few J only original statements being those 
grandees might be richly provided,” ; of Alscliylus and Ctesias. The former, 
yet even tlieir attendants would ! as we have seen (supra, ch. 100, note 6 ), 
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the corn, of the concubines, and the eunuchs, no one 
can give any sure account of it ; nor can the baggage- 
horses and other sumptcr-beasts, nor the Indian hounds 
which followed the army, be calculated, by reason of 
their multitude. Hence I am not at all surprised that 
the water of the rivers was found too scant for the 
army in some instances ; rather it is a marvel to me 
how the provisions did not fail, when the numbers 
were so great. For I find on calculation that if each 
man consumed no more than a ehoenix of corn a-day, 
there must have been used daily by the army 110,340 
medium?,* and this without counting what w 7 as eaten by 
the women, the eunuchs, the sunrpterbeasts, and the 
hounds. Among all this multitude of men there was 
not one who, for beauty and stature, deserved more than 
Xerxes himself to wield so vast a power. 

188. The fleet then, as I said, on leaving - Therma, 
sailed to the Magnesian territory, and there occupied 
the strip of coast between the city of Castlianma and 
Gape Sepias. The ships of the first row were moored 


corroborates Herodotus as to tlie exact 
number of Persian triremes, with the 
exception that he applies the number 
to the fleet at Sulcmis. Reasons Lave 
already been given (supra, loo. cit.) 
for preferring, on this head, the 
statement of Jlerodotus. The latter 
gives the number of the fleeL at 1000, 
that of the land force at 800,000, ex- 
clusive of chariots (Persic. Exe. § 23). 
But Otesias is an utterly worthless 
authority, as this part of his history 
(§ 25-6) most plainly shows. Dio- 
dorus (xi. 3) has however followed 
him, as has iElian, except that he has 
made a further deduction of 100,000 
for the sake of greater probability 
(V. II. xiii. 3). /Eschylus does not 
give the amount of the land force : 
but bis expressions agree rather with 
the vast numbers of Herodotus, than 
with the more moderate total of 
Ctesias (Pers. 50-64, 122-144, 724, 
735-8). The popular belief of the 
lime was that Xerxes brought a land- 
force of 3,000,000 to Thermopylae 


(see the inscription, infra, ch. 228). 

0 This is a miscalculation. The 
actual amount, according to the num- 
ber at which Herodotus reckons the 
host, would be 110,067-,^ medinmi. 
The medimnus contained about 12 
gallons English. 

With respect to the mode in which 
the immense host was actually sup- 
plied, we must bear in mind, 1. that 
Asiatics are accustomed to live upon 
a very scanty diet. 2. that commis- 
sariat preparations on the largest scale 
had been made for several years (vii, 
20). Magazines of stores had been 
laid up on the line of march (ch. 25), 
and the natives bad been stimulated 
to prepare supplies of food of all kinds 
(ch. 119). 3. that a vast number of 
transports laden with corn (a-irayaya 
7rXo£«) accompanied the host along- 
shore (ch. 186, 191). And 4. that 
notwithstanding all these precau- 
tions, the expedition did suffer from 
want (iEschyl. Pers, 797-9). 
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to Ike land, while the remainder swung at anchor 
further off. The heach extended but, a very little way, 
so that they had to anchor off the shore, rowii])on row, 
eight dee]}. Tu this manner they passed the night. 
But at dawn of day calm and stillness gave place to a 
raging sea, and a violent storm, which fell U]>on them 
with a strong gale from the east — a wind which the 
people in those parts call Hellespoutins. Bueh of them 
as perceived the wind rising, and were so moored as to 
allow of it. forestalled the tempest, by dragging their 
ships up on the beach, and in this way saved both 
themselves and their vessels. But the ships which the 
storm caught out at sea were driven ashore, some of 
them near the place called Tpni, or “ the Ovens,” 10 at 
the foot of Pcliou; others on the strand itself ; others 
again about Capo Sepias ; while a portion were dashed 
to pieces near the cities of Meliboea 1 and Casthantea. 
There was no resisting the tempest. 

180. It is said that the Athenians had called upon 
.Boreas 2 to aid the Greeks, on account of a fresh oracle 
which had readied them, commanding them to “seek 
help from their son-in-law.” For Boreas, according 
io the tradition of the Greeks, took 1o wife a woman 
of Attica, viz., Orithyia, Ihe daughter of Erechlheusd 
Bo the Athenians, as the tale goes, considering that 


10 Colonel Leake (Li. p. 883) places 
Ipni at, Zitf/oru, directly under Folium, 
which agrees well enough with this 
passage, and with the notice in Strabo 
(ix. p , ( Ml , 'Xirvovvra tottov rpa^yv 
ra>v Trep't, Th)\uw). The name, which 
means £C the Ovens,” was not very 
uncommon (see Htepli. Byss. ad voe. 
"Ittpos el, ’Ittwius')* 

1 Meliboea was one oi‘ the chief 
cities of these parts (Horn. 11. ii. 717 ; 
Hey I. Pcripl. p. CO; Liv. xliv. 13; 
Plin. II. N. iv. 9 ; Apoll. ltliod. i. 
592). ft was situated at the foot of 
Ossa (Liv. I. c.), in a shallow bay to 
which it gave name (Strabo, ix. p. 
von. iv. 


042). Colonel Leake places it, on 
good grounds, at a place called Kustri 
near fJhnmifu (N. 0. vol. iv. p. 41-1) ; 
Kiepert, wrongly, puts it on the llanks 
of Pelion (Hiatt, xvi.). 

2 The name Horn is still retained 
in the Adriatic for the N. E. wind. — 
[U. W.j 

3 This fable is found with few 
variations in Plato (Plm'dr. p. 229 n.), 
in the fragments of Acusilaus (Fr. 
23), in Apollodorus (m. xv, § 1-2), 
and in Pausanias (l. xix, § (i), Plato 
laughingly suggests a rational ex- 
planation. 

ai 
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tin's marriage made Boreas their son-in-law, and per- 
ceiving, while they lay with their ships at Chalois of 
Euboea, 4 that the wind was rising, or, it may he, even 
before it freshened, offered sacrifice both to Boreas 
and likewise to Oritliyia., entreating them to come 
to their aid and to destroy the ships of the bar- 
barians, as they did once before off Mount Afhos. 
Whether it was owing to this that Boreas 5 fell with 
violence on the barbarians a.t their anchorage I cannot 
say; hut the .Athenians declare that they liad received 
aid from Boreas before, and that it was he who now 
caused all these disasters. They therefore, on their 
return home, built a temple to this god on the hanks 
of the llissus. 6 

190. Such as put the loss of the Persian fleet in this 
storm at the lowest say, that four hundred of their ships 
were destroyed, that a countless multitude of men were 
slain, and a vast treasure engulfed. Ameinocles, the 
son of Oretines, a Magnesian, who farmed land near Capo 
Sepias, found the -wreck of these vessels a source of 
great gain to him; many were the gold and silver 
drinking-cups, cast up Jong afterwards by the surf, 
which lie gathered ; while treasure-boxes too which had 
belonged to the Persians, and golden articles of all 
kinds and beyond count, came into his possession. 
Ameinocles grew to be a man of great wealth in this 


4 Supra, cli. 182. 

5 It is evident that the points oi‘ 
the compass were not fixed in the 
time of llerodotus with the precision 
which had been attained when Pliny 
wrote (H. N. xviii. 84). Herodotus 
calls the same wind indifferently 
Boreas and Apeliotes (north-cast and 
east, according to Pliny’s explana- 
tion). If the wind really blew from 
the Hellespont, its direction would 
have been north-east by oast. 

6 The myth said that Oritliyia had 
been carried off from the banks of the 
llissus. The temple appears to have 


boon built on the supposed sil.e of the 
ravishment, where in Plato’s time an 
altar only existed (Plucdr. ut supra), 
the temple having probably gone to 
decay. When Pausanias wrote, there 
seems to have been neither temple 
nor altar. The exact site of the build- 
ing can almost he fixed from Plato 
and Strabo (ix. p. 57G, 581). It was 
on the right hank of the llissus, pro- 
bably about opposite the modern 
church of St. l’ctcr the Martyr (1\ tros 
Stavrometios ; see Leake’s Athens, pp. 
279-280). 



Ouaf. 190-192. TJIANKRG1VIN(1 TO NEPTUNE “THE SAY 1 OPE, ” 3 OH 


way, but in oilier respects things did not go over well 
with him ; lie too, like other men, had his own grief — 
the calamity of losing' his offspring. 

191 . As for the number of the provision craft and 
other merchant ships which perished, it was beyond 
count. Mood, such was the loss, that the commanders 
of the sea force, i earing lost in their shattered con- 
dition the Thessalians should venture on an altaek, 
raised a lofty barricade around Iheir station out of the 
wreck of the vessels cast ashore. The storm lasted 
three days. At length the Magians, by offering victims 
to the Winds, and charming them with the Ik dp of 
conjurers, while at the same time they sacrificed to 
Thetis and the Nereids, succeeded in laying the storm 
four days after it first began ; or perhaps it ceased of 
itself. The reason of their offering sacrifice to Thetis 
was this : they were told by the lonians that here was 
the place whence Peleus carried her off, and that, the 
whole promontory was sacred to her and to her sister 
Nereids.* So the storm lulled upon the fourth day. 

192. The scouts left by the Greeks about the high- 
lands of Eubcea hastened down from their stations on 
the day following that whereon the storm began, and 
acquainted their countrymen with all that had befallen 
the Persian Heel. These no sooner heard what had hap- 
pened than straightway they returned thanks to Nep- 
tune the Saviour, and poured libations in his honour ; 
after which they hastened back with all speed to Arte- 
misinin, expecting to find a very few ships left to oppose 
them, and arriving there for the second time, took up 
their station on that strip of coast : nor from that day 
to the present have they ceased to address Neptune by 
the name then given him, of “ Saviour.” 


7 It is unnecessary to repeat the well- 
known tale of the seizure of Tlietis 
by Peleus. The tale is given briefly 
by Apollodorus (m. xiii. § 4), more 
at length by Ovid (Mctamorph. xi.). 


According to the Scholiast upon 
Apollonius Bhodras (i. 582), Thetis, 
among her other transformations, be- 
came a cuttle-fish (frr/7nct), and thence 
the promontory derived its name. 
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PERSIANS ADVANCE TO APUBTJ5. 


Book VI f. 


198. The barbamiiB, when tlte wind lulled and the 
sea. grew smooth, drew their ships down to the 
water, and proceeded to coast along the mainland. 
Having then rounded the extreme point of Magnesia, 3 * * * * 8 9 
they sailed straight into the hay that, runs up to Pagasse.® 
There is a place in this hay, belonging to Magnesia, 
where Hercules is said to have been put ashore to fetch 
water by Jason 1 and his companions; who then de- 
serted Itim and went on their way to dSa in Colchis, 
on hoard the ship Argo, in quest of the golden fleece. 
From the circumstance that they intended, after water- 
ing iheir vessel at this place, to quit the shore and 
launch forth into the deep, it received the name of 
Apheta:. 2 Here then it was that the fleet of Xerxes 
came to an anchor. 

194. Fifteen ships, which had lagged greatly behind 
the rest, happening to catch sight of the Greek fleet at 
Artemisium, mistook it for tlieir own, and sailing down 


3 Mr. Grrole supjioses this to l>e 

“the south-eastern corner of Mag- 

nesia ” (Hist of Greece, vul. v. p. 112 
note). I think it was the south- 
iwsftr/i. The fleet proceeded from 
Sepias alone, shore to this “ point of 
Magnesia/’ and doubling it, sailed 
straight into ihoPagasuanGulf, within 
which (tv r<3 Kokira) was Apheta 1 . 
Ptolemy distinguishes Gape Magnesia 

from Gape Bepias, exactly in the same 
way as Herodotus (Geogr. iii. 13 , p. 

92 ). Pliny calls the Magnesian pro- 

n toiit( try, Gape JKanteum (II . N. iv. ft), 

9 This is undoubtedly tin 1 , modem 
< lull' of Va/o. It is well described by 
Seylax (Peripl. p. 00) Pagasm it- 
self lay in the innermost recess of the 
bay, about two miles from Tolcus. 
and ten from Plume (Btrab. ix. p, 
032). J t belonged to Thessaly, which 
had only two small strips of sea-hoard, 
one here, and one at the mouth of the 
Peneus (Seylax, nt supra ; compare 
BLrab. 1. c. and I’lin. H. N. iv, 8-9). 

Colonel Leake found considerable 
remains of the town a little to the 


west of Volo (iv. p. 308-370). 

1 The many forms which the myth 
took may bo seen in Apollndorus (i. 
ix. § 10). According to that which 
predominated, Hercules was loft in 
Mysia (Apoll. Ttliod. i. 1276-1283). 
Phereeydes however maintained the 
version of Herodotus (Fr. 67), adding 
that Hercules was left behind, because 
tlio Argo declared she could not bear 
his weight.. 

2 The same derivation of the name 
Apheta' from ufyUvai, “ to loose ship," 
is given by Apollonius Hbodius (i. 
301), and by Blepben(advoo.). The 
place appears to have been rather a 
harbour than a town, though Btcplien 
calls it iri'iKts Trjs Mayvr/crlas. Its 
exact site is uncertain, but it 
seems liom Herodotus to have been 
“either the harbour of Trikcti, or 
that between the, island of Palivd 
Trfkuri and the main ” (sec Leake, 
iv. p. 397). Strabo’s assertion, that 
it was neur Pagasai, must be taken 
in a wide sense (ix. p. 632). 



Chap. 103-193. 


CREEKS TAKE FIFTEEN SHIPS. 


1 1 if) 


into tiie midst of it, Jell into flic hands of the enemy. 
The commander of this squadron was Randnees, the son 
of Thamasius, governor of Oyinty 1 in jEolis. He was 
of the numher of the royal judges, 4 and had been cruci- 
fied by Darius some time before, on the charge of taking 
a bribe to determine a cause wrongly ; but while ho yet 
bung on the cross, Darius bethought him that tin* good 
deeds of Raudoees towards the king’s bouse were, more 
numerous than bis evil deeds;" and so confessing that 
be had acted with more haste than wisdom, lie ordered 
him to be taken down and set at large. Thus Baudbccs 
escaped destruction at Hie hands of Darius, and was 
alive at this time ; but be was not fated io come off so 
cheaply from bis second peril ; for as soon as the Greeks 
saw the ships making towards them, they guessed their 
mistake, and putting to sea., took them without difficulty. 

195. Aridolis, tyrant of Alabanda in Curia," was on 
board one of the ships, and was made prisoner; as also 
was the Paphia .11 general, Peiithylus, the son of Dcmo- 
nous, who was on board another. This person had 
brought with him twelve ships from Paphos, 7 and after 
losing eleven in the .storm oil* Sepias, was taken in Hie 
remaining one as he sailed towards Arlemisium. The 
Greeks, after questioning their prisoners as much as 
they wished concerning Ihe forces of Xerxes, sent them 
a, way in chains to the Isihmus of (Winth, 


!l Supra, i. 119. 

* Supra, iii. 31 ; and see Appendix 
to Book iii. Essay iii. p. 500. 

* Tlui Poisian law, according to 
Herodotus, required suck, a review 
(t. 137). 

0 Alakanda is assigned to Phrygia 
in the next kook (di. 130), hut it was 
usually regarded as a Carian town 
(Slrak. xiv. p. 944 ; Fliu. II. N. v, 
xxix; Stepk. Byz. ad voc.). The 
description of Strabo, and the coins 
found on the spot, suffice to identify 
the extensive ruins at Arab Hmar 
with the ancient Alakanda (Fellows’s 
Lycia, pp. 51-8). 


7 Paphos seems to have boon one 
of llio earliest Phoenician settlements 
in Cyprus. It was said by some to 
have keen founded by an ancient king 
Aerias ; others ascribed it to Cinyras 
(Tacit. An. iii. G2 ; Mist. ii. 3 ; 
Apollod. iii. xiv. § 3). Paphos lay 
upon the west coast. The ancient 
city was at the distance of about a mile 
from the sea (Strab. xiv. p. 972-3), 
hut a more modern town ascribed to 
Agapcnor (Strab. 1. s. c. ; Taiwan, 
vin. v. § 2), grew up at some little 
distance upon the shore. This latter, 
which is still known as JJafa, seems 
to ho the Paphos of Herodotus, 



1 (.)<> XEItXE.S’ ADVANCE THROUGH THESSALY, Hook Y CL 

19G. Tho sea force of the barbarians, with the excep- 
tion of the fifteen ships commanded (as I said) by San- 
doces, came safe to Aplietre. Xerxes meanwhile, with 
the land army, had proceeded through Thessaly and 
Acluea, and three days earlier, had entered the territory 
of the Malians. In Thessaly he matched his own 
horses against the Thessalian, which he heard were 
the best in Greece but the Greek coursers were 
left far behind in the race. All the rivers in this 
region had water enough to supply his army, except, 
only the Onoclionus ;® but in Acluea, the largest of the, 
streams, the Apidanus, barely held out. 

197. On his arrival at Alas 1 in Acluea, his guides, 
wishing to inform him of everything, told him the tale 
known to the dwellers in those parts concerning the 
temple of the Laphystian Jupiter 2 — how that Athamas 
the son of iEolus took counsel with Ino and plotted 
the death of Phrixus ; 3 and how that afterwards the 


" Tlic excellency of tin. Thessalian 
horses was proverbial. Hence Theo- 
critus speaking of Helen says, — 

Iftei/N} peydKa. ar 1 <W Spape k off/xos apovpn, 
*11 Kilitta Kvirdpicraot, i) ap/um ©«.<rrraAos 
t'jriros.- (Jllyll. i.viii. 20-30.) 

Hence.* too, in the omele which was 
given to the Alegarians, we hear — 

I Wij? pi v irairqs to IKAcMryoccii' v Apyos apeuw, 
''Innot BprjlicLiu, AaKcSacponai Si yi/mt/ce*. — 
(Schol. Thcomt. xiv. 18.) 

Oompare Sophod. Elect r. 703 ; Plat. 
Hipp. Maj. 284 a.; and vide supra, 
v. 03, note fl . 

9 Supra, cli. J 20. 

1 Supra, cli. 173. 

2 The most famous temple of 
Jupiter Laphystius was in Bceotia, 
between Coronsea and Orchomcnus 
(Pausau. jx. xxxiv. § 4). There is 
said to have hecn another in Bithynia 
(Sc.hol. ad Apoll. lthod. ii. (5n2), and 
it has been imagined Lhat Herodotus 
here speaks of a tliird at Alus 
(Lurcher ad voc. “ Laphystius.” 
Table Geograph.). But this last sup- 
position is unnecessary. Herodotus 


intends to say that the tale which 
Xerxes heard at Alus caused him 
afterwards, on his pnssat/e throuyh 
Jlwotki, to spare the shrine and grove 
of Laphystian Jupiter there. As 
Alus was, according to tradition, 
founded liy Athamas (SLrab. ix. p. 
027), we 'may understand how the 
inhabitants came to tell Xorxcs the 
story. 

A good deal of obscurity attaches 
to the word “ Laphystian.” Properly 
it signifies “gluttonous,” a meaning 
which is compatible with the myth 
(see the next note). Rome, however, 
have regarded it in this connexion as 
a more local appellative (Lurcher, ad 
loc.), since the mountain whereon the 
temple stood (the modern mountain 
of Graniim, Leake, ii. p. 140) was 
called Laphystium. Bui the moun- 
tain probably took its name from the 
temple. 

3 The talc went, that Ino, wishing 
to destroy the children of Athamas 
by his first wile Nephele, produced a 
dearth by having the seed-corn seci ctly 
parched before it was sown, and when 
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307 

Achseans, warned by an oracle, laid a forfeit upon his 
posterity, forbidding tbe eldest of the race ever to enter 
into the court-house (which they call tbe people’s house), 
and keeping* watch themselves to sec the law obeyed. 
If one comes within the doors, he can never go out 
again except to he sacrificed. Further, they told him, 
how that many persons, when on the point of being 
slain, are seized with such fear that they flee away and 
take refuge in some other country ; and that these, if 
they come back long afterwards, and are found to be 
tbe persons who entered the court-house, are led forth 
covered with chaplets, and in a grand procession, and 
sire sacrificed. This forfeit is paid by the descendants 
of Cytissoms the son of Plirixus,* because, when the 
Aehaians, in obedience to an oracle, made Atliamas tbe 
son of TRolus their siu-offering and were about to slay 
him, Cytissoms came from kEa in Colchis and rescued 
Athamas ; by which deed be brought tbe anger of the 
god upon bis own posterity. Xerxes, therefore, having 
heard this story, when he reached the grove of the god, 
avoided it, and commanded his army to do the like. 
He also paid the same respect to the house and precinct 
of tbe descendants of Athamas. 

1 98. Snob were tbe doings of Xerxes in Thessaly 


Atliamas consulted the oracle on the 
subject, persuaded the messengers to 
bring hack word, that Plirixus must 
bo sacrificed to Jupiter. Athamas 
was imposed upon, and prepared to 
oiler his son; but Nephole snatched 
Plirixus from the altar, and placed 
him upon a ram with a golden fleece 
which she had obtained from Mercury, 
and the ram carried him through the 
air to Colchis, where it was offered by 
Plirixus to Jupiter. The lleece he 
gave to iEotes flic Colcliian king (cf, 
Apollod. i. ix. § 1; Pausan. I. xxiv. 
§ 2, ix. xxxiv. § 4 ; Plat. Min. 315, C. ; 
Apoll. liltod. ii. 053). 

If this tale is indicative, of flic fact 
that in early times the Orehomeniau 


Minyai offered human sacrifices to 
Jove wc may understand why their 
Jove was called “Lapliystum’’ (sec 
Muller’s Rumen. § 55). 

* Phrixus, in the common tradition, 
was said to have had four sons, Argus, 
Molas, Phronlis, and (lytissorus 
(Apollod. 1. s. c. ; Apollon. Ithod. ii. 
it 50). Pausanias, who gives him a 
son, Preshon (ix. xxxiv. § 5), must 
have followed a different story. On 
the offering of human sacrifices by 
the Greeks, see Wachsmuth’s IIcl- 
lenisch. Altcrthums. vol. ii. p. 549, 
et seqq. Compare the article iSacirj- 
fkuuji in Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. p. 
999, A. 
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DESCRIPTION OF MALIS. 


Rook VI L 


and in Acbnaa. From hence he passed on into Malis, 
along the shores of a bay, in which there is an ebb and 
flow of the tide daily . 5 By the side of this bay lies a 
piece of Hat land, in one part broad, but in anol her 
very narrow indeed, around which runs a range of 
lofty hills, impossible to climb, enclosing all Malis 
within them, and called the Trachiniau dills . 0 The 
first city upon the bay, as you come from Aehsea, is 
Anticyra,* near which the river Sperchcius, flowing 
down from the country of the Enianians,* empties itself 
into the sea. About twenty furlongs from this stream 
there is a second river, called the I)yras , 9 which is said 
to have appeared first to help Hercules when he was 
burning*. Again, at flic distance of twenty furlongs, 
there is a stream called the Melas, near which, within 
about five furlongs, stands the city of Tracliis . 1 


5 The tides in the Mediterranean 
seldom rise more than a few feet, in 
some places not above 12 or III inches. 
The flatness of the coast round the 
Maliac Gulf would vender the rise and 
fall more perceptible there tlmu else- 
where. 

* Compare with this the description 
iu Leake (N. G. vol. ii. ch. 10), by 
which it appears that however great 
flic changes which lime lias made, the 
i jenmd character of the .scene remains 
unaltered. The plain at the head of 
the bay, varying greatly in its 
breadth, the range of hills surround- 
ing it on all sides, the cliffs and 
precipices which in many places abut 
upon the flat country, are now, as 
formerly, the most conspicuous lea- j 
lures of the locality (compare Clarke’s ■ 
Travels in Greece, vol. i. ch. \iii. p. 

2o0-2). 

7 Anticyra must have lain towards 
die north of the Malian plains, near 
the modern town of Zituui (Laxuia). 
No ruins have as yet been discovered 
to fix the exact site, which the great 
alterations that have taken place in 
I he course of the Sperchcius (fhl- 
htilhfi ) render very difficult of deter- j 
munition. 


'• The Malian must he dislinguished 
j from the Phocian Anticyia, which 
j latter lay ou the Gulf of Corinth, and 
; was a much more important place. 

; Curiously enough, both cities were 
' famous for their hellebore (see Strain 
| ix. p. GOG ; Steph. ISyz. ml vor:., and 
1 compare Thooplirasi. llist. Plant, ix. 

I 

8 Vide supra, ch. 132, note s . 
i a Colonel Leake has satisfactorily 
identified this stream as well as the 
j Meins (N. ft. vol. ii. ju 25-G). The 
j latter, which was little more than half 
! a mile from Tracliis (cf. Liv. xxxvi. 
j 22), can only he the streamlet (amni- 
j cuius) now called the Mdvnt Nuria, 
or Black River, which is a translation 
of the ancient name. The Dyvas must 
, therefore bo the (funjo, which alone 
| intervenes between the 3 lavra Nuria 
! and (he Sperchcius. At present, these 
! two streams join in the middle of the 
plain, and together fall into fhe 
Sperchcius. 

1 Supra, ch. 17-5, note % Strabo (ix. 
p. G21) throws no light on the geo- 
graphy of this region. It is clear that 
he had no personal knowledge of if, 
and simply followed Herodotus. 



Chap. 195), 200. 


PARS OP TUER-MOPY1JE. 


im> 

199, At Hie point whore this city itt built, the plain 
between the hills and Iho sea is broader than at any 
other, for it there measures 22,000 plethra, 2 South of 
Trachis there is a (deft in the mountain -ran go which 
shuts in the territory of Traohinia ; and the river 
Asopus 15 issuing from this cleft Hows tor a while along* 
the foot of the hills. 

200. Fnri her to the south, another river, called the 
JHaenix, 1 which has no great body of water, ilo\v< from 
the same hills, and falls into the Asopus. Hero is tho 
narrowest place of all, lbr in this part there is only a 
causeway wide enough for a single carriage. From 
the river Phoenix to Thennopyhe is a distance of fifteen 
furlongs ; and in this space is situate the village (jailed 
Antheia, 5 which tho river Asopus passes ere it reaches 
the sea. The space about Antheia is ol* some width, 
and contains a temple of Amphictyonian Geres, as well 


B This is certainly an inconvci, i 
reading. Twenty - two thousand 
plethra are above -120 miles, Atku 
the plain is oven now, at Iho, utmost, 
seven miles across ! It is impossible, i 
1 think, lo understand the passage as 
Colonel Loako explains it — that “the * 
in hole Kttrfuce of the plain contained ! 
22,000 plethra’’ (Northern Greece, ii, 
p. 11). Herodotus never gives areas, 
and such a rendering drops nllogethov 
the important particle yap. We must 
suppose an alteration ol the numbers 
— possibly Kjfij (22,000) for k/3 (22). 

8 The A sopus is dearly tlie Knr- 
vumtrvi. It, is recognised by its posi- 
tion south of the mins of JLeraeleia 
(Trachis), and by the “ magnificent { 
cliasm ” through which it issues upon j 
the Trachinian plain from the moun- j 
tains of ("Eta (Goll, p. 239 ; Leake, J 
ii. ]>. 11). If likewise still Hows j 
through the plain, nearly at the foot } 
of the hills which bound the plain to ■ 
the south. At present it falls into ; 
the R perch ins instead of reaching the , 
sea ; but this fact does not throw any 1 
doubt upon {he identification, since it 


is tin* necessary consequence of tho 
gradual growth of tho alluvium, by 
which the mouth of the Kperchhw lias 
been carried to some distance beyond 
the straits. 

4 Colonel Leake identifies tin* 
Phoenix (lied River) with a small 
stream of hot mineral water, having 
a deposit of a i\<i colour, which flows 
from two sources near the base of tho 
mountain range, and empties itself 
into the Sperduns, rather more than 
half a mile lielow the point where 
I hat stream receives the Asopus. 
Here is still one of tho narrowest por- 
tions of the pass ; and the distance to 
the principal hot springs is almost 
exactly 15 stades (Leake, ii. p. 32). 

5 Antheia was mentioned above 
(oh. 170). It is also noticed by 
Stephen. Probably it was situated 
on the slightly elevated tract which 
lies at the foot of the great precipices, 
between the red springs or Phoenix, 
and iho main sources (Leake, pp. 
35-6). No remains arc to be’ found 
either of Antheia itself or of the olher 
buildings mentioned by Herodotus. 
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PAWS OF THERMOPYLAE. 


Hook VII. 


na the neats of tlio Amphictyonic deputies, 0 and a temple 
of Amphiotyon himself. 7 

201. King Xerxes pitched his camp in the region of 
Malis called Trachinia, while on their side the Greeks 
occupied the straits. 8 These straits the Greeks in 
general call Thermopylae (the Hot Gates) ; hut the 
natives and those who dwell in the neighbourhood, 
call them Pylaa (the Gates). Here then the two 


(i Amphiclyouios were religious 
leagues of states possessing a common 
sanctuary (d/x(pt/criWev, originally 
d^iKrioves). There were several 
bolli in Asia and Europe (Hermann. 
Pol. Ant. § 11 ; Smith’s Lid. Ant. 
p. 79). The Amphictyony winch 
met at Thermopylae was Ihc most 
celebrated of all. It consisted of the 
following nations, viz., the Thessa- 
lians, Radians, Dorians, Touians, 
Porrlirebians, Mngnesiaus, Locrians, 
AEniamanK, Achteans of Phthiotin, 
Malians, Phoeiaus, and (probably) 
the Dolnpians (cf. AEschin. do F. 
Leg. p. 285, and Pausan. s. viii. 
§ 2), It hold its regular meetings 
twice a year, in the spring and in 
the autumn. The spring meeting 
was at Delphi, the autumn one at 
Thermopyla*. Each state sent two 
deputies, a pi/lut/orax and a hk/vmne- 
mon. The Pyiatroraj formed the re- 
gular assembly — the lliuroimienioues 
were a sort of standing committee 
specially charged with Lhe execution 
of decrees, and the care of the temples. 
Muller sees in the two meeting-places 
of this league, an endeavour to unite 
the Hellenic with the Pelasgic worship 
(Dorians, vol. i. p. 289, E. T.). 

7 Amphiotyon would seem to be 
most clearly an invented name, 
formed, according to the Greek cus- 
tom of referring all appellatives to a 
heros epotrymu% from the word Am* 
phictyony. Yet the adventures of 
Amphiotyon are gravely narrated as 
though they were historical truths! 
(Bee Apollod. I. vii. § 2 ; jii. xiv. § 1. 
Harm. Par. 1. 8, ep. 5.) 

8 The accompanying plan, which is 
taken (with few alterations) from the 
admirable work of Colonel Leake 


(Northern Greece, vol. ii.), will (it is 
hoped) render elaborate explanations 
of the localities unnecessary. It, ex- 
hibits very clearly the great altera- 
tions which have taken place, through 
the accumulation of deposits from the 
Spcrcheius and the other streams. The 
head of the gulf has receded about 
four miles, the Maliac plain having 
advanced that distance. The mouth 
of the Spcrcheius lias been thrown 
from the north-eastern to the south- 
ern shore' of the gulf, and advanced 
seven or eight miles from its old po- 
sition. The pass is now separated 
from the sea throughout its entire 
extent., by a tract of marshy ground, 
a mile or two in width, through 
which the Sperchoius flows, and across 
which a road, only practicable in 
summer, leads from Southern to 
Northern Greece, avoiding the pass 
altogether. The minor streams men- 
tioned by Herodotus have all become 
tributaries of the Spcrcheius, and have 
changed their courses in some degree. 
The wood upon Mount Anoprea has 
been to a great extent cut down, and 
the slopes are now cultivated. Seve- 
ral roads too of a rough kind have 
been made, where in the time of He- 
rodotus there was but a single foot- 
path. Still, many features of the 
scene, remain unaltered — the broad 
plain, the high Traobinian precipices, 
the gorge through which the river 
Asopus emerges from the mountains, 
the hot springs or “ cauldrons,” blue 
as in tlio days of Pausanias (rv. xxxv. 
§ 5), the marshes, more extensive now 
than formerly, even the oak woods 
upon OallklromuH— all these are wit- 
nessed to by modern travellers, and 
attest the. accuracy of the historian. 
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armies look their stand; tlic one master of all tlie 
region lying north of Trachis, the other of the country 
extending southward of that place to the verge of the 
continent. 
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ENUMERATION OF THE GREEK TROOPS. Rook TIL 


202. The Greeks who ;it this spot awaited the coming' 
of Xerxes were the following : — From Sparta, three 
hundred men-at-arms : from A rcadia, a thousand Te- 
geans and Maritmeans, five hundred of each people ; a 
hundred and twenty Orchomenians, from the Arcadian 
Orehomenus ; 9 and a thousand from other cities: from 
Corinth, four hundred men : from Phlius, 1 two hundred : 
and from Mycenae eighty. Such was the number from 
the Peloponnesc. There Avero also present, from 
Boootia, seA T en lnmdred Thespians and four hundred 
Thebans. 

203. Besides these troops, the Locriaus of Opus and 
the Pliocians had obeyed the call of their countrymen, 
and sent, the former all the force they had, the latter a 
thousand men. For envoys had gone from the Greeks 
at Thcrmopyke among the Locrians and Pliocians, to 
call on them for assistance, and to say — “They were 
themselves hut the vanguard of the host, sent to pre- 
cede the main body, which might every day he expected 
to folloAV them. The sea Avas in good keeping, Avafcclied 
by the Athenians, the Eginctans, and the rest of the 
fleet. There AA T as no cause why they should fear ; for 
after all the invader A\ r as not a god hut a man; and 
there neA r er had been, and never would he, a man avIio 


B Tin*. Arcadian is hero distin- j between Nanplia and Ucrmione. The 
giushed from the Boeotian city of I third was near Cyllenc, in Elis (Plin. 
the same name (infra, viii. 34). The J H. N. iv. 5). There cannot ho any 
former was situated a little to the doubt that tlie first of these is the 
north of Mautiuoa., between that place ! town which is here spoken of, and 
and Pheneus (Pansan. vui. xiii.). It ! which subsequently furnished Lroops 
is now Kulpuki, where considerable ' at Platan, (infra, ix. 28), 
ruins of the ancient town may bo j For a description of this Phlius, 
traced ((Jell’s Aforea, pp. 14-1-5 ; Leake, ; see Pausamas (u. xiii.). It was sifcu- 
iii. pp. 99-102). ated on the Asopus, which ran into 

1 There arc said to have been three the sea near Sicyon. Oi iginally an 
places of this name. One, the most ' Aclnean city, it was conquered by the 
famous, was situated in the north- ; Dorians of Argos, but seems to have 
eastern portion of the Peloponnesc, \ retained always a degree of hide- 
about half-way between Argos and j pcndcnce. Extensive ruins still mark 
Sicyon (Pausan. lr.xiii. § 1). Another, ; the site, which is at Pdyfcntjo, not 
mentioned only by Ptolemy (Geogr. ' far from Ai fihionji (GelPs Morea, p. 
iii. 1(5, p. 100), was on the coast, ! 109, Leake, vol. iii. ]). 339). 
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wns not liable to misfortunes from the very clay of Ins 
birth, and those greater in proportion to his own great- 
ness. The assailant therefore 1 -, being only a mortal, 
must needs fall from his glory.” Tims urged, the 
Loerians and the Phoeians had come with their troops 
to Trachis. 

204. The various nations had each captains of their 
own tinder whom they served ; but the one in whom all 
especially looked up, and who had the eemmund of the 
entire force, was the Laeedsemonian, Leonidas. .Now 
Leonidas was the son of Anaxandridas, who was the 
son of Leo, who was the son of Euryerat idas, who was 
the son of Auaxander, who was the son of Fairy crates, 
who was the son of Polydorus, who was the son of 
Aleamenes, who was the son of Teleoles, who was the 
son of Areholaiis, who was the son of Agesilaiis, who 
was the son of Doryssus, who was the son of Labolas, 
who was llie son of Echestratus, who was the son of 
Agis, who was the son of Fmysthenes, who was the 
son of Aristodemus, who was the sou of Aristoniachus, 
who was the son of (deothens, who was the son of 
ifylhis, who was the son of Hercules. 2 

Leonidas had come to be king* of Sparta cjnite unex- 
pectedly. 

205. Having two elder brothers, CJeomenes and 
JDoricus, he had no thought of ever mounting the 
throne. However when 01 e< onenes died without male 
offspring;, as Dorieus was likewise deceased, having 
perished in Sicily, 3 the crown fell to Leonidas, who was 


a This was the accepted genealogy 
and succession of the Spartan kings of 
the older house, and may he con- 
firmed from many sources. The lino, 
from Enrysthen.es to Alcamou.es is 
found iu Diodorus (up. Euseb. Dili on. 
Can. pars i. c. .‘HI, p. 16(1), who pro- 
fesses to give from Apollodorus the 
exact number of years tliat each king 
reigned. Pausauias (in. i.-iii.) has j 
the entire list from Arislodemus to 


Anaxandridas, hut without any chro- 
nology. It is plain, however, that he 
would not have agreed with the 
numbers of Diodorus (see III. ii. § 
3, end). Midler thinks (Dorians, i. p. 
149, E. T.) that the names of the 
Icings and the years of their reigns 
were preserved at Sparta in public 
registers (amypaefrai) from very early 
j times. 

8 Supra, v. 46, 
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THE THREE HUNDRED. 
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older than dleombrotns, the youngest of the sons of 
Anaxamlridns, and, moreover, was married to the 
daughter of Cieomenes.’ He had now come to Ther- 
mopylae, accompanied hy the tliree hundred 4 5 men which 
the law assigned him, whom ho had himself chosen 
from among the citizens, and who were all of them 
fathers with sons living. On his way he had taken 
the troops from Thebes, whose number I have already 
mentioned, and who were under the command of Leon- 
tiadcs 6 * the son of Eurymachus. The reason why he 
made a point of taking troops from Thebes and Thebes 
only was, that the Thebans were strongly suspected of 
being well inclined to the Modes. Leonidas therefore 
called on them to come with him to the war, wishing to 
see whether they would comply with his demand, or 
openly refuse, and disclaim the Greek alliance. They, 
however, though their wishes leant the other way, 
nevertheless sent the mend 

201). The force with Leonidas was sent forward hy the 
Spartans in advance of their main body, that the sight 
of them might encourage the allies to light, and hinder 
them from going over to the Medes, as it was likely 
they might have done had they seen Sparta backward. 
They intended presently, when they had celebrated the 
Oarneian festival, 8 which was what now kept them at 


4 G orgo, who ivaa mentioned above 
(v. 48, 51), aud occurs again, infra, 

cli. 239. 

* Leonidas seems to Lave Leon fully 

aware of the desperate nature of the 
service which he now undertook (see 
the nan-alive in Diodorus, xi. 4). He 
therefore, instead of taking with him 
his ordinary bodyguard of youths (see 
note 0 on i. 67), selected a bodyguard 
from among the men of advanced age, 
talcing none but such as had male oil- 
spring living, in order that no family 
might altogether perish (see Muller’s 
Dorians, vol. ii. p. 257, E. T.). 

s Aristophanes the Boeotian said 
that the commander of the Theban 


' contingent at Platrca was, not Leon- 
I tiades, but a certain Anaxauder (Fr. 
I 5). It is, of course, possible enough 
that in such a matter Herodotus may 
have been mistaken. 

7 According to Diodorus (I. s. c.) 
there were two parties in Thebes, one 
for aud the other against the Persians. 
The latter he represents as sending 
voluntarily the contingent of 400 (see 
also Pint, do Malign. Herod, ii. p. 
’ 867, A.). 

[ 8 The Oarneian festival fell in the 

Spartan month Carneitts, the Athe- 
nian Metageitnion, corresponding 
nearly to our August. It was held in 
honour of Apollo Carneius, a deity 
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homo, 9 to leave a garrison in Sparta, and hasten in full 
force to join the army. The rest of the allies also 
intended to act similarly; for it happened that the 
Olympic festival fell exactly at this same period. 10 
None of them looked to see, the contest at Thermo- 
pyl;e decided so speedily ; wherefore they were con- 
tent to Bond forward a mere advanced guard. Such 
accordingly were the intentions of the allies. 

207. The Greek forces at Thermopylae when ihe 
Persian army drew near to Ihe entrance of the pass, 
wort; seized wiili fear, and a com mil was held to consider 
about a retreat. It was the wish of the Peloponnesians 
generally that the army should fall back upon the Pelo- 
ponnese, and there guard the Isthmus. But Leonidas, 
who saw with what indignation the Flioeians and Lo 
erians hoard of this plan, gave his voice for remaining 
where they were, while they stmt envoys to the several 
cities to ask for help, since they were too few to make 
a stand against an army like that of the Modes. 

208. While this debate was going on, Xerxes sent a 
mounted spy to observe the Greeks, and note how many 
they were, and what they wore doing. He had heard, 
before be came out of Thessaly, (hat a few men were 


worshipped from very ancient, times j 
in the Peloponnese, especially at, j 
Amyclsc. Muller (Orchom. p. 327) 
supposes this worship to have been I 
brought to Amjohn from Thebes by , 
the /Egidto. It appears certainly to 
have been anterior to the, Dorian eon- | 
quest (Dorians, vol. i. pp. 373-5, 
E. T.). The Spartan festival is said 
to have been instituted b.o. (>7fi 
(Allien, xiv, p. 035, E. ; Euseb. 
Chrou. Can. pars i. c. 33). It was 
of a warlike character, like the Athe- 
nian Boedromia. For further parti- 
culars, see Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. sub 
voc. K apveia. 

That the origin and meaning of the 
word Cameras was unknown to the 
Greeks, appears from ihe various ex- 


planations of Pausanias (nr. xiii. § 3) 
and others (Bohol. Theocrifc. v. 83 ; 
Phavorin. ad voc-., &c.). 

“ Vide supra, vi. lOfi, note a , and 
compare infra, ix. 7 ; Thucyd. 5v. 5 ; 
v. 54, &c. 

10 Vide infra, viii. 20. TheOlyni- 
jiic festival was celebrated at the time 
of the tirsL full moon after the sum- 
mer solstice (Cocokli. ad Pinch 01. 
iii. 35). Tt therefore ordinarily pre- 
ceded the Spartan Oarneia, falling in 
the latter end of June or in July. 
The Greeks would he very unwilling 
i to give up, without absolute necessity, 
their attendance upon the great games 
“ connected with so many purposes of 
pleasure, business, and religion” (CL 
Thirl wall, vol. i. ch. x. pp. 390-3). 



J 7<) XERXES QUESTIONS DEMARATUS. Rook 711. 

assembled at tliis place, and that at their head were 
certain Lacedemonians, under Leonidas, a descendant 
of Hercules. The horseman rode up to the camp, and 
looked about him, but did not see the whole army ; for 
such as wore on the further side of the wall 1 (which 
had been rebuilt and was now carefully guarded) it was 
not possible for liim to behold; but he observed those 
on the outside, who were encamped in front of the 
rampart. It chanced that at tliis time the Lacedemo- 
nians held the outer guard, and were seen by the spy, 
some of them engaged in gymnastic exercises, others 
combing their long hair. At this the spy greatly mar- 
velled, hut he counted their number, and when he had 
taken accurate note of everything, he rode hack quietly ; 
tor no one pursued after him, or paid any liecd to his 
visit. So he returned, and told Xerxes all that he had 
seen. 

209. Upon this, Xerxes, who had no means of sur- 
mising the truth — namely, that the Spartans were pre- 
paring to do or die manfully — hut thought it laughable 
that they should he engaged in such employments, sent 
and called to his presence Demaratus the son of Ariston, 
who still remained with the army. When he appeared, 
Xerxes told him all that he had heard, and questioned 
him concerning the news, since he was anxious to 
understand the meaning of such behaviour on the part 
of the Spartans. Then Demaratus said — 

“ I spake to thee, 0 king, concerning these men 
long since, 2 when we had hut just begun our march upon 
Greece; thou, however, didst only laugh at my words, 
when I told thee of all this, which I saw would come 
to pass. Earnestly do I struggle at all times to 
speak truth to thee, sire ; and now listen to it once 
more. These men have come to dispute the pass with 

' 1 The wall built by the l’hociaus eru sail-spring” (Northern Greece, ii. 
(supra, eh. 176), which Colonel Leake p. 52). See the Plan, supra, p. 171. 
places “ a little eastward of the west- s Supra, chs. 101-4. 
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ns, and it is for this that they are now making ready. 
’Tis their custom, when they are about to hazard their 
lives, to adorn their heads with care. 3 Be assured, 
however, that, if thou canst subdue the men who are 
here and the Lacedaemonians who remain in Sparta, 
there is no other nation in all the world which will 
venture to lift a hand in their defence. Thou hast now 
to deal with the first kingdom and town in Greece, and 
with the bravest men.” 

Then Xerxes, to whom what Demaratus said seemed 
ai together to surpass belief, asked further, “ how it was 
possible for so small an army to contend with his?” 

“ 0 king,” Demaratus answered, “ let me he treated 
as a liar, if matters fall not out as I say.” 

210. But Xerxes was not persuaded any the more. 
Four whole days he suffered to go by, 4 expecting that 
the Greeks would run away. When, however, he found 
on the fifth that they were not gone, thinking that 
their firm stand was inert 1 , impudence and recklessness, 
he grew wroth, and sent, against them the Modes and 
Oissians, with orders to take them alive and bring them 
into his presence. Then the Modes rushed forward ami 
charged the Greeks, but fell in vast numbers: others 
however took the places of the slain, and would not bo 
beaten off, though they suffered terrible losses. In this 
way it. became dear to all, and especially to the king, 
that though he had plenty of combatants, he had but 


a The Spartan custom of wearing 
the hair long lias been already noticed 
(supra, i. 82). The particular atten- 
tion bestowed on its adornment, in 
times of imminent danger is wit- 
nessed to by I’lutaroh (Lycnrg. c. 22), 
and by Xenophon (Hep. Lac. xiii. 
§ 8), if we adopt in that place the 
reading Kacrevitruenp. The same mili- 
tary coxcombry was shown in tins 
bright polish of their armour at such 
seasons, in the garlands wherewith on 
entering battle they adorned their 
brows, and in the scarlet dresses which 

VOL. IV. 


they wore (Xen. nt supra ; /Elian, Y. 
11. \ i. U; Elym. idagii. ad voe. is 

(poLviKiSas KciTat-dvuii) 

4 Diodorus relates (xi. 5.) that. 
Xerxes made peaceful overtures to 
Leonidas during this interval. There 
is however no probability in his story, 
and it is difficult to account for the. 
long delay which occurred, unless we 
may suppose that Iho Persian king 
looked at first to obtaining the co-ope- 
ration of his fleet, and only began the 
attack when that hope failed him. 

N 
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SECOND ATTACK, BY THE “IMMORTALS.” Book VII, 


very few warriors. The struggle, however, continued 
during the whole day. 

211. Then the Medes, having met so rough a recep- 
tion, withdrew from the fight ; and their place was taken 
hy the hand of Persians under Hydarncs, whom the 
king called his “Immortals:” 5 * they, it was thought, 
would soon finish the business. But when they joined 
battle with the Greeks, ’twas with no better success 
than the Median detachment — things went much as 
before — the two armies fighting in a narrow space, and 
the barbarians using shorter spears than the Greeks,” 
and having no advantage from their numbers. The 
Lacedemonians fought in a way worthy of note, and 
showed themselves far more skilful in fig] it than their 
adversaries, often turning their hacks, and making as 
though they were all flying away, on which the barba- 
rians would rush after them with much noise and shout- 
ing, when the Spartans at their approach would wheel 
I’ound and face their pursuers, in this way destroying 
vast numbers oC the enemy. Some Spartans likewise 
fell in those encounters, hut only a very few. 7 At last 
the Persians, finding that all their efforts to gain the 
pass availed nothing, and that whether they attacked 
by divisions or in any other way, it was to no purpose, 
withdrew to their own quarters. 

212. During these assaults, it is said that Xerxes, 
who was watching the battle, thrice leaped from the 
throne on which ho sate, 8 in terror for his army. 

Next day the combat was renewed, hut with no better 
success on the part of the barbarians. The Greeks were 
so few that the barbarians hoped to find them disabled, 
by reason of their wounds, from offering any further re- 

5 Supra, ch. 83. pression, okiycov irenraRorav. Cte- 

3 See nolo 7 on ch. 61 of this hook, sias, with his usual disregard of 
and compare v. 49. Diodorus ascribes truth, says “ two or three” (Exo. Pers. 
the success of the Greeks to the § 23). 

greater size of their shields (xi, 7.) 8 Compare iii. 155, where the same 

7 Diodorus (1. c.) uses the same ex- sign of excited feeling is mentioned. 
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sistauco ; and so they once more attacked them. But iho 
Greeks were drawn up in detachments according to their 
cities, and bore the brunt of the battle in turns, —all 
except the Phocians, who had been stationed on the 
mountain to guard the pathway. So when the Persians 
found no difference between that day and the preceding, 
they again retired io llu-ir quarters. 

213. Now, as the king was in a great strait, and 
knew not how he should deal with the emergency, 
Bp I unites, (he son of Bnrydenms, a man of Malis, came 
to him and was admitted to a conference. Stirred by 
the hope of receiving a rich reward at the king’s hands, 
he bad come to toll him of the pathway which led across 
the mountain to Thermopylae ; by which disclosure he 
brought destruction on the hand of Greeks who had there 
withstood the barbarians. This Ephialies afterwards, 
from fear of the Lacedaemonians, fled into Thessaly ; and 
during his exile, in an assembly of the Amphiotyons held 
at Pylae, a price was set upon his head by the Pylagorax® 
When some time had gone by, ho returned from exile, 
and went to Antieyra, where he was slain by Athe- 
nades, a native of Traehis. Atliunades did not slay 
him for his treachery, hut for another reason, which 1 
shall mention in a later part of my history : 10 yet still 
the Lacedemonians honoured him none the less. Thus 
then did Ephialtes perish a long time afterwards. 

21 4. Besides this there is another story told, 1 which 
I do not at all believe — to wit, that Quotas the son of 


s Concerning tlie Pylagorai, see 
note 15 to eli. 200 of this book. 

10 It is curious that Herodotus has 
omitted to redeem this pledge. Dahl- 
mann sees in the circumstance a proof 
that “ the work was broken off in Hie 
midst of its compilation by the pres- 
sure of external circumstances” (l-ulb 
of Herod, p. 34, E. T.). See Tntro- 
duefc. Essay, vol. i. ch. i. p. 35. 

1 Thirl wall remarks that “many 
tongues ” would have been likely to 


reveal the secret (Hist, of Greece, ii. 
p. 28G). Certainly tlio discredit of 
the betrayal was shared by a consider- 
able number of persons. Besides the 
throe here mentioned, Gtcsias tells us 
of Calliadcs and Timaphcrnos, two 
Tracliinians apparently of high rank, 
who had joined Xerxes with a body 
of troops from Traehis, and whom he 
makes tho actual conductors of the 
Persian army across the mountain 
(Exc. Pers. § 24). 
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Phaimgoras, a native of Carystus, and Corydallus, a 
mail of Antieyra, were the persons who spoke on this 
matter to the king, and took the Persians across the 
mountain. One may guess which story is true, from 
the fact that the deputies of the Greeks, the Pylagorm, 
who must have had the best means of ascertaining the 
truth, did not offer the reward for the heads of Onetas 
and Corydallus, but for that of Ephialtes of Trades ; 
and again from the flight of Ephialtes, which we know 
to have been on tins account. Onetas, I allow, although 
he was not a Malian, 2 might have been acquainted with 
the path, if be bad lived much in that part of the 
couutry ; but as Ephialtes was the person who actually 
led the Persians round the mountain by the pathway, I 
leave his name on record as that of the man who did 
the deed. 2 

215. Great was the joy of Xerxes on this occasion; 
and as he approved highly of the enterprise which 
Ephialtes undertook to accomplish, he forthwith sent, 
upon the errand Hydarnes, and the Persians under 
him. 4 The troops left the camp about the time of the 
lighting of the lamps. 5 The pathway along which 
they went was first discovered by the Malians of these 
parts, who soon afterwards led the Thessalians by it 
to attack the Pliocians, at the time when the Phocians 
fortified the pass with a wall, 6 and so put themselves 


s Carystns was in Enlwa, on tlic 
south coast, (supra, vi. 99, note. 8 ). 
Ant icy ra, the city of Corydallus, was 
a Malian town (supra, ch. 198). 

3 The Greeks generally seem to 
have acquiesced in this judgment (cf. 
■Strain i. p. 15 ; Pausan. i. iv. § 2 ; 
Polyani. vii. 15 ; and the Tpaxunus 
ns of Diodorus, xi. 8). 

4 The 10,000 Immortals, a Letter 
number for a uiglit inarch than the 
20,000 soldiers of Diodorus (1. s. c.), 
or the dO, 000 of Ctcsias (Exe. Pcrs. 
§ 24). 


5 This mode of marking the early 
portion of the night, is not uncommon 
in Greek authors. Traces of if will 
he found in Philostratus (Vit. Apollon. 
Tyan. vii. 15), Diodorus Siculus (xix. 
31), Athenaius (xv. p. 702 13.), and 
others. The practice of distinguish- 
ing different periods of the clay and 
night hy the human occupations of 
the hour, appears likewise in the 
expressions irepi ivk!]Qov(rav ayopuv 
(supra, iv. 181), fdovXvr 6v8s (Mom. 
II. xvi. 779), and the like. 

6 Supra, ch. 376. 
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nudor covert from danger. And ever since, the path 
lias always been put to an ill use by the Malians. 

216. The course which ii lakes is the following : — 
Beginning at the Asojais, where that stream flows 
through the cleft in the hills, 7 it runs along* the ridge of 
the mountain (which is called, like the pathway over 
it, Anopaia), 8 and ends at the city of Alpenus--- the first 
Locrian town as you come from Mali's — Ly the stone 
called Melampygus and the seats of the Oereopians. 9 
Mere ii is as narrow as at any other point. 

217. The Persians Look this path, and crossing* the 
Asdpns, 10 continued their march through the whole of 
the night, having* the mountains of Gil la on their right 
hand, and on their left those of Trachis. 1 At dawn of 


7 Supra, cli. 190. 

8 tSmihi) fix. ]i, (J21 ), Livy (xxxvi. 
l">), awl Pliny (If. N. iv. 7 end), cull 
the mountain Callidroums, which 
seems to have Lion properly the name 
of olio of its heights ( I .i v. xxxvi. 1(1, 
ail tin.). Appian makes 4 Atiapus ’ — 
the word commonly used in l i reek 
for pathway — the proper name of this 
particular path (Do Hell. Syr. p. 153). 
No writer hut Herodotus 1ms pre- 
served the term * Anop;ea. 5 'l’lni 
mountain is now called fiaro/nata 
(Leake’s Northern ({recce, vol. ii. 
L>. »). 

J '[ he tlorcopians in the legend 
of Hercules are humorous thieves, 
who alteiuately amuse and annoy 
him. They are sometimes introduced 
into his Asiatic adventures (Died. 
Sic. iv. 31 ; Apnllod. ir. vi. § 3, &c.), 
hut heloxie; more pvopeily to this 
locality, with which llm name of 
llere.ulos is so peculiarly associated 
(supra, eh. 17(1, note 7 , and compare 
Midler’s Dorians, vol. i. p. 137, B. T.). 
The tale, whereto allusion is here 
made, and from which Hercules 
derived the epithet of Melampygus, 
is thus told by (J. 0. Muller. 

“ Hercules, annoyed at the insults 
offered to him by the Cereopians, 
binds two of them to a pole in the 
manner represented on the bas-relief 


of Selinus, and marches off with his 
prize. Happily for the offenders, tlio 
hinder parts of Hercules had become 
tanned by continued labours nrul 
exposure, to the atmosphere, which 
reminded them of an old prophecy, 
warning them to beware of a person 
of this complexion, and llm coinci- 
dence caused them to burst out into 
an immoderate tit of laughter. This 
surprised Hercules, who inquired the, 
reason, and was himself so diverted 
by it, that he sot both his prisoners 
at liberty " (Dorians, vol. i. ]>. 451). 

11 It is to be supposed, that at tho 
close of each day the Persian troops 
engaged fell back upon the great earn] > 
at Trades. Llydarnos would thus 
have to cross the A, so pus, on begin- 
ning tiis march or or the mountain. 

1 These words furnish a difficulty, 
which Colonel Leake has done a good 
deal to remove, by observing that tire 
heights above the Trachinian preci- 
pices on the loft bank of the Asojms 
may T at this time have been in the 
possession of the CHta'ans, while 
Mount (Jallidronius (Anojwa) may- 
have belonged to Trachis (Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 55). Thus the range 
between the gorge of the Asopus and 
Therm opyLe null he tire Trachmian 
mountains” of this passage. 
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day they found themselves close to the summit. Now 
the hill was guarded, as I have already said,' 2 by a thou- 
sand Pliocian men-at-arms, who were placed there to 
defend the pathway, and at the same time to secure 
their own country. They had been given the guard of 
the mountain path, while the other Greeks defended 
the pass below, because they had volunteered for the 
service, and had pledged themselves to Leonidas to 
maintain the post. 

218. The ascent of the Persians become known to 
the Phocians in the following manner : — Luring all 
the time that they were making their way up, the 
Greeks remained unconscious of it, inasmuch as the 
whole mountain was covered with groves of oak ; but 
it happened that the air was very still, and the leaves 
which the Persians stirred with their feet made, 3 as it 
was likely they would, a loud rustling, whereupon the 
Phocians jumped up and flew to seize their arms. In a 
moment the barbarians came in sight, and perceiving 
men arming themselves, were greatly amazed ; for they 
had fallen in with an enemy when they expected no 
opposition. Hydarnes, alarmed at the sight, and fearing 
lest the Phocians might he Lacedaemonians, inquired 
of Ephi altos to what nation these troops belonged. 
Ephialtes told him the exact truth, whereupon lie 
arrayed his Persians for battle. The Phocians, galled 
by the showers of arrows to which they were exposed, 
and imagining themselves the special object of the Per- 
sian attack, fled hastily to the crest of the mountain, 4 


2 Supra, eh. 212. 

a Colonel Leake remarks, that “ the 
stillness of the dawn, which saved the 
Phocians from being surprised, is very 
characterisiic of the climate of Greece 
in the season wln-n the occurrence 
took place, and like many otlier tri- 

fling circumstances occurring in the 
history of the Persian invasion, is an 
interesting proof of the accuracy and 


voracity of the historian” (Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 5o). 

1 The same post was again en- 
trusted to the Phocians, at the time 
of the great Gallic invasion, and with 
nearly the same result. The Gallic 
general took advantage of a thick log 
to conceal his approach, and surprised 
the Phocians, who however made a 
brave resistance, and when forced to 
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and tlxere made ready to meet death ; but while their 
mistake continued, the Persians, with Hphialtes and Hy- 
darnes, not thinking it worth their while to delay on 
account of Pkocians, passed on and descended the 
mountain with all possible speed. 

210. The Greeks at Thermopylae received the first 
warning of the destruction which the dawn would bring 
on them from the seer Megistias, 5 who read their fate 
in the victims as he was sacrificing. After this deserters 
came in, 0 and brought the news that the Persians were 
marching round by the hills : it was still night 1 when 
these men arrived. Last of all, the scouts came running 
down from the heights, and brought in the same ac- 
counts, when the day was just beginning to break. 
Then the Greeks held a council to consider what they 
should do, and here opinions were divided: some were 
strong against quitting their post, while others con- 
tended to the contrary. Bo when the council had 
broken up, part of the troops departed and went their 
ways homeward to their several slates ; part however re- 
solved to remain, and to stand by Leonidas to 1 lie last. 

220. It is said that Leonidas himself sent away the 
troops who departed, 8 because he tendered their safety, 
but thought it unseemly that either he or his Spartans 
should quit the post winch they had been especially sent 
to guard. For my own part, I incline to think that 
Leonidas gave the order, because he perceived the allies 
to be out of heart and unwilling to encounter the 
danger to which his own mind was made up, ITc 
therefore commanded them to retreat, hut said that he 
himself could not draw hack with honour; knowing 

yield, fell Lack upon the Greeks in Cyme, is mentioned by Diodorus as 
the pass, who were enabled to save the person who brought the news (xi. 
themselves by a hasty embarkation. 8, ad iin.). 

(See the narrative in Pausanias, x. 7 About midnight (tt epi [lecrns vvk - 
22.) ras), according to Diodorus (xi. 9). 

5 Infra, clia. 221 and 228. 8 So Diodorus (1. c.) and Justin 

8 Tyrastiadas, an JBolian G reek from (ii. 11). 
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that, if lie stayed, glory awaited him, and that Sparta in 
that case would not lose her prosperity. For when the 
Spartans, at the very beginning of the war, sent to 
consult the oracle concerning it, the answer which they 
received from the Pythoness was, “ that either Sparta 
must be overthrown by the barbarians, or one of her 
kings must perish.” 9 The prophecy was delivered in 
hexameter verse, and ran thus : — 

“Oli ! ye men who dwell in the streets of braid Luoedfvmon, 

Either yunv glorious town shall he sacked by the children of Perseus, 

Or, in exchange, must all through the whole Laconian country 
Mourn for the loss of a king, descendant of groat Heracles. 

HA cannot he withstood by the courage of hulls or »>l lions, 

Hi rive as they may; he is mighty as Jove; there is nought that shall stay him, 
Till he have got for his prey your king, or your glorious city.” 

The remembrance of this answer, I think, and the -wish 
to secure the whole glory for the Spartans, caused 
Leonidas to send the allies away. This is more likely 
than that they quarrelled with him, and took tlieir de- 
parture in such unruly fashion. 

221. To me it seems no small argument in favour of 
this view, that the seer also who accompanied the army, 
Megistias, the Acarnanian, 1 — said to have been of Llio 
blood of Melampus, 2 and the same who was led by the 
appearance of the victims to warn the Greeks of the 
danger which threatened them, — received orders to re- 
tire (as it is certain he did) from Leonidas, that lie 
might escape the coming destruction. Megistias, how- 


9 A similar declaration is said to 
have been made by the oracle in 
respect of Codrus (supra, v. 70, note 
The idea, which was akin to 
that of the special ofiieacy of human 
sacrifices, is found also among the 
Italic nations, as in (he well-known 
rkvritio of the Romans. 

1 The celebrity of the Acarnanian 
seers has been already mentioned 
(supra, i. 02, note 5 ). To the histo- 
rical characters there enumerated ive 
may add the mythic (’arnus, from 
whom some supposed the Carnoau 


festival to have derived its name 
(Pausan. jii. xiii. § 3; of. Sobol. 
Theocrif. v. S3, and see Lobcok, 
Agtaoph. p. 310, nolo m ). 

a Melampus was placed in the gene- • 
ration before the Trojan war. lie 
married Pero, the sister of Nestor and 
daughter of Neleuii. His mythic his- 
tory will ho found in Horn. Od. xi. 
287-207 ; xv. 220-242 ; Apollod. l. 
ix. § 12 ; li. ii. § 2 ; Pausan. u. xviii. 

§ 4 ; Plierecyd. Fr. 24 and 75. Vide 
sii] u a, ii. 49. 
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over, though hidden to depart, refused, and stayed with 
the army; but he had an only son present with the 
expedition, whom lie now sent away. 

222. So the allies, when Leonidas ordered them to 
retire, obeyed him and forthwith departed. Only the 
Thespians and the Thebans 3 remained with the Spar- 
tans; and of these the Thebans were kept hack by 
Leonidas as hostages, very much against their will. 
The Thespians, on the contrary, stayed entirely of their 
own accord, 1 refusing to retreat, and declaring that they 
would not forsake Leonidas and his followers. So they 
abode with the Spartans, and died wit li them. Their 
leader was Hemophilus, the son of Diadromcs. 

223. At sunrise Xerxes made libations, after which 
he waited until the time when the forum is wont to 
fill, and then began his advance. Epliialtes had in- 
structed him thus, as the descent of the mountain is 
much quicker, and the distance much shorter, than the 
way round the hills, and the ascent/' So the barbarians 
under Xerxes began lo draw nigh ; and the Greeks 


Pausanias relates a tradition that 
the SO Myeomeans (supra, oh. 202) 
chose. fo romaiu, and thus incurred 
the I til ter hostility of Argos (u. xvi. 
§ 4 ; x. xx. § 2, end). Neither lie 
nor Diodorus mentions the presence 
of the Thebans, which however can- 
not he doubted. It has been strongly 
argued that these last must, have re- 
mained of their own accord (Plutarch, 
ii. p. SUB ; Thirl wall, ii. p. 287), since 
Leonidas would have had neither 
motive nor means to detain them. 
Thirlwall thinks “ their first choice 
was on the side of honour, their last 
on that of prudence.” Perhaps their 
first choice was intended to lull sus- 
picion, and at the same time to give 
them that special claim to a recom- 
pense which deserters in the hour of 
battle, are considered to possess (vide 
supra, vi. 25). 

4 This conduct, of the Thespians is 
very remarkable. They were perhaps 


excited to it in some degree by the 
hope of becoming, if the Greek cause 
prospered, the head of the Boeotian 
confederacy. There was always a, 
jealousy between Thebes and Thcspire, 
which broke out. strongly upon occa- 
sions (see Thuoyd. iv. 333; vi. U5j 
Xe.n. Hell. vi. iii. § 1, Are.). 

5 ( blond Leake says(N. G. ii. p, 54) 
that “ the descent was not much less 
than the ascent in actual distance ; ’’ 
only as the ground was better, and 
the march performed by daylight, the 
time spent was shorter. But Hero- 
dotus asserts that “ the distance, mis 
much siio, 'L< This it becomes if 

the route by Ai Taunt he taken as 
the track of livdanies, instead of the 
more circuitous one which Colonel 
Leake prefers (p. 311). Ho remarks 
that the circuitous route is in fact the 
tpiickesL. No doubt it is to ascend; 
hut to drscr ltd is a different matter, as 
all travellers know. 
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■under Leonidas, as they now went forth determined to 
die, advanced much further than on previous days, 
until they reached the more open portion of the pass. 
Hitherto they had held tlieir station within the wall, 6 
and from this had gone forth to fight at the point 
where the pass was the narrowest. How they joined 
battle beyond the defile, and carried slaughter among 
the barbarians, who fell in heaps. Behind them the 
captains of the squadrons, armed with whips, urged 
their men forward with continual blows f Many were 
thrust into the sea, and there perished ; a still greater 
number were trampled to death by tlieir own soldiers ; 
no one heeded the dying. For the Greeks, reckless of 
their own safety and desperate, since they knew that, 
as the mountain had been crossed, tlieir destruction 
w r as nigli at hand, exerted themselves with the most 
furious valour against the barbarians. 

224. By this time the spears of the greater number 
were all shivered, and with their swords they hewed 
down the ranks of the Persians; and here, as they 
strove, Leonidas fell fighting bravely, together with 
many other famous Spartans, Avhose names I have 
taken care to learn on account of their great -worthi- 
ness, as indeed I have those of all the three hundred. 8 
There fell too at the same time very many famous Per- 
sians : among them, two sons of Darius, Abrocomes 
and Ilyporantbes, 9 his children by Pbratagund, the 


* The exact position of this wall is 
difficult to fix. No tracts of it are to 
Le found. Colonel Leake suggests 
that it “was Built a little eastward 
of the western salt-spring, so iliat the 
current from this spring may have 
ilowed along the exterior side of the 
wall” (ii. p. o2). But in that ease 
the narrow part of the pass would 
have been entirely within, the wall. 

7 Ctesias relates the same of one of 
the earlier combats (Exc. Pers. § 23). 
Concerning the practice, itself, vide 
supra, eh. 22, note B . Aristotle per- 


haps refers to it (Etli. nr. viii. § fi). 

8 These names were all inscribed 
on a pillar at Sparta, which remained 
standing in the time of I'ausauias (nx. 
xiv. § 1). 

r ’ It cannot he supposed that the 
sons of Darius really bore names so 
thoroughly Greek as these. We must 
either suppose them to he the Greek 
equivalents of the Persian names, or 
Persian names distorted into a Greek 
form. Compare Zopyrm (supra, vol. 
iii. ]). 5C3). 
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daughter of Artanos. Art aims was brotlier of King 
Darius, Doing- a sou of Ilystaspes, the son of Araames; 
ami when lie gave his daughter to the king, lie made 
him heir likewise of all his substance; for she was his 
only child. 

225. Thus two brothers of Xerxes here fought and 
fell. And now there arose a fierce struggle between 
the Persians and the Lacedemonians over the body of 
Leonidas, in which the Greeks four times drove back 
the enemy, and at last by their great bravery succeeded 
in bearing oft” the body. This combat was scarcely 
ended when the Persians with Ephiultes approached ; 
and the Greeks, informed that they drew nigh, made a 
change in the manner of their fighting. Drawing hack 
into the narrowest part of the pass, and retreating even 
behind the cross wall, they posted themselves upon a 
hillock, where they stood all drawn up together in one 
close body, except only the Thebans. The lnlloek 
■whereof I speak is at the entrance of the straits, 10 where 
the stone lion stands which was sot up in honour of 
Leonidas. 1 Here they defended themselves to the last, 
such as still had swords using them, and the others re- 
sisting with their hands and teeth; till the barbarians, 
who in part had pulled down the wall and attacked 
them in Iron l, in part had gone round and now en- 
circled them upon every side, overwhelmed and buried 
the remnant left beneath showers of missile weapons. 2 


1,1 There, rive two hillocks in the 
narrow portion of the pass, both 
natural. On one, tho eastern, stands 
tin- modern Turkish Derveiii, or cus- 
tom-house. Colonel Leake regards 
the other, which is nearer the PJiocian 
wall, and in the very narrowest, neck 
of the pass, as more probably the 
scene of the last struggle, and there- 
fore the site of the mun union i (N. G. 
vol. ii. p. 52). 

1 The well-known linos ascribed to 
Simonides are undoubtedly au inscrip- 
tion intended for this monument, but 


it is not certain that they were ever 
inscribed u]« ni. it. They show the lion 
to have boon an allusion to the hero’s 
name. 

Bypiit v i±iv Kapncrros iyi>, 6var5>v S’ ov ty&i vvu 
'f'poupu, Ttpfie n W>u> AiuVw i/j-flefSci to?. 

’AAA’ t i /I}/ On/ior ye AcW epbi-, its ovo/t' etxw, 
Qvk uv cyla tv/i[Sio t 3>&' ineOr/Ka vn'oas. 

(l-’r. xxxil. Waist) 

The monument seems to have been 
standing at least as late as (lie time 
of Tiberius (see the epigram ofBassns 
to which Larcher refers, note ad loo.). 
* Tho exaggerated accounts of fclio 
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22G. Tims nobly did the whole body of Lacedaemo- 
nians and Thespians behave, but. nevertheless one man 
is said to have distinguished himself above all the rest, 
to wit, Dieucces the Spartan. A speech which he made 
before the Greeks engaged the Modes, remains on re- 
cord. One of the Tracliinians 3 told him, “ such was the 
number of the barbarians, that when they shot forth 
their arrows the sun would be darkened by their multi- 
tude.” Dieneces, not at all frightened at these words, 
but making light of the Median numbers, answered, 
“ Our Trachinian friend brings us excellent tidings. If 
the Modes darken the sun, we shall have our fight in 
the shade.” Other sayings too of a like nature are said 
to have been left on record by this same person. 

227. Next to him two brothers, Lacedcemonians, are 
reputed to have made themselves conspicuous : they 
were named Alpheus and Maro, and were the sons of 
Orsiphantus. There was also a Thespian who gained 
greater glory than any of his countrymen : he was a 
man called Dithyrambus, the son of Harmatidas. 

228. The slain were buried where they fell; and in 
their honour, nor less in honour of those who died 
before Leonidas sent the allies away, an inscription was 
set up, which said, — 

“ Here did four thousand men from I’clops’ land 1 
Against three hundred myriads bravely stand.” 


lust, struggle afterwards current give 
additional value to the moderate de- 
scription of Herodotus. See Diodorus 
(iv. 10), where the Greeks attack the 
Persian camp, penetrate to the royal 
tent, and are within a little of killing 
the king. Compare Justin (ii. Jl), 
and Aristides of Miletus (Pr. 21), who 
said that Leonidas snatched the dia- 
dem from Xerxes’ head. 

3 Compare Cicero (Tusc. Pisp. i. 
42), who, however, ascribes the words 
to a Persian. 

4 Herodotus seems to have mis- 
conceived this inscription. He re- 


garded it as an epitaph upon the 
Greeks slain at Thcrmopyhu. Hence 
he sets the number of the slain at 
4000 (iufra, viii. 2d). Rut it. plainly 
appears from the wording to have 
been an inscription sot up m honour 
of the Peloponnesians only, and to 
have referred to all who fought, not 
merely to those who fell. We may 
derive from it a confirmation of the 
statement made both by Piodorus (xi. 
4) and Isocrates (in two places, L'a- 
ncg. p. 228, and Archid. p. 78. ed. 
Anger.), that a body of Lacedemo- 
nians accompanied the 800 Spartans. 
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This was in honour of all. Another was for the Spar- 
tans alone : — 

“Go, si Kinder, :mtl (o I.aoed;emuu toll 
That lieiv, obeying her behests, wo fell.’’* 

Tims was for the Lacedaemonians. The seer lia.<l tin* 
following : — 

“The <uu.it Merisi i,\s‘ tomb sou here mny view, 

Whom slow the. Melos, iVosh from Sperehoiiiii’ fouls. 

Well the wise seer the coming death foreknew, 

Vot scorned lie lo forsake Ins Sport .m lords.” 

These inscriptions, mid the pillars likewise, were, all set 
np hy the Amphictyons, except that in honour of Mo 
gistias, which was inscribed to him (on account of tlusir 
sworn friendship) hy Simonides, the son of Leoprepes/’ 
220, Two of the three hundred, it is said, Aristo- 
demus and Eurytns, having been attacked by a disease 
of the eyes, had received orders from Leonidas to quit 
the camp, and both lay at Alpeni in the worst stage of 
the malady. These two men mighl, had they been so 
minded, have agreed together to return alive to Sparta ; 
or it’ they did not like to return, they might have gone 
both to the field and fallen with their countrymen. But. 
at this time, when either way was often to thorn, un- 
happily they could not agree, hut took emit, vary courses. 
Eurytus no sooner heard that the Persians had come 


The Peloponnesians in Herodotus's 
lirtl amount only to 3100. Add to 
these the Lacodaruoniims — 700 ac- 
cording to Isocrates, 1 000 according 
to Diodorus— and we have a total in 
either case entitled to lie spoken of 
as 1000. The Helots would of course 
be omitted. 

5 This famous inscription is given 
with some little, difference by l.your- 
gns (in Leocr. § 28, p. 393), Diodorus 
(xi. 33), and Strabo (ix. p. 022). 
The .second line, according to these 
authors, ran thus — 

xeiftcfia rots icecvtav ireiQ6n«voi yofu/iots. 

Tt is this version which Oicero has 


translated in the Tusculans (i. 42): — 

I)ic, lioapcs, KpurUi' nos to hlc vidin.,0 jiu pules, 
Dum Kiiieti*- patria. leyibus ub.st*quimur." 

8 All three inscriptions are ascribed 
to Simonides hy other writers (sec 
Schol. ad Aristid, «. p. 380, and com- 
pare Cio. Tuse. I. s.c.). This poet 
appears also lo have written one of 
his lyric pieces on the same subject 
(see l)iod. xi. 11). “Simonides, the. 
son of Lenprepes,” is identical with 
the “ .Simonides the Cean ” of Ho ok 
v. oh. 102 (see Schol. ad ArisL. Vesp. 
1*102). On Ilia inscriptions at Pla- 
ta\a, see below, ix. 85, note 8 . 
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round the mountain than straightway he called for his 
armour, and having buckled it on, hade his Helot* lead 
him to the place where his friends were lighting. The 
Helot did so, and then turned and lied ; hut Eurytus 
plunged into the thick of the battle, and so perished. 
Aristodemus, on the other hand, was faint of heart, and 
remained at Alpeni. It is my belief that if Aristo- 
demus only had been sick and returned, or if both had 
come back together, the Spartans would have been con- 
tent and felt no anger ; but wlien there were two men 
with the very same excuse, and one of them was chary 
of his life, while the other freely gave it, they could not 
but be very wroth with the former. 

230. This is the account which some give of the 
escape of Aristodemus. Others say, that he, with 
another, had been sent on a message from the army, 
and, having it in his power to return in time for the 
battle, purposely loitered on the road, and so survived 
his comrades ; while bis fellow-messenger came back in 
time, and fell in the battle. 

231. When Aristodemus returned to Lacedaemon, 
reproach and disgrace awaited him ; disgrace, inasmuch 
ns no Spartan would give him a light to kindle his lire, or 
so much as address a word to him ; 3 and reproach, since 
all spoke of him as “the craven.” However he wiped 
away all his shame afterwards at the battle of PiaUea.® 

232. Another of the three hundred is likewise said 
to have survived the battle, a man named Paulites, 


7 By the expression lt his Helot,” 
we are to understand the special ser- 
vant (depdirav), whose business it was 
to attend constantly upon the Spartan 
wan ior (Muller’s Dorians, vol. ii. p. 
36). Besides the Qtpaimv, each Spar- 
tan seems to have been followed to the 
field hy six other Helots (infra, viii. 
25, note 3 , and compare ix. 10, and 
28). 

8 Compare the form of outlawry in 

Sophocles : — 


I'T) r ei (rSt'xeo'fla.i., rt ‘irpo<r<[>(uv<:iv riva, 

fiijr iv Oloh’ ciixtucn Ov/Jatn. 

Kowbif iraieiaQai, /uijTe xepi'tjSn? vificiv . — 

ffld. Tyr. 238-10. 

’A ripia at Sparta had not the definite 
character which it bore at Athens, 
hut depended for its degree upon the 
vote of the people on the occasion. 
The Spartans who surrendered in 
Sphacteria wore punished far more 
lightly than Aristodemus (Thucyd. 
v. 34). 7 8 9 Vide infra, ix. 71. 
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whom Leonidas had sent on an embassy into Thessaly, 
He, they say, on his return to Sparta, found himself in 
such disesteem that he hanged himself. 

233. The Thebans under the command of Leontiades 
remained with the Greeks, and fought against the bar- 
barians, only so long’ as necessity compelled them. ISTo 
sootier did they see victory inclining to the Persians, 
and the Greeks under Leonidas hurrying with all 
speed towards the hillock, than they moved away 
from their companions, and with hands upraised 10 ad- 
vanced towards the barbarians, exclaiming, as was 
indeed most true, — “that they for their part, wished 
well to the Mcdes, and had been among the first to 
give earth and water to the king; force alone had 
brought them to Thermopylae, and so they must not ho 
blamed for the slaughter which had befallen the king’s 
army.” These words, the truth of which was attested 
by the Thessalians, sufficed to obtain the Thebans the 
grant of their lives. However, their good fortune was 
not without some drawback ; for several of them were 
slain by the barbarians on their lirst approach ; and 
the rest, who were the greater number, had the royal 
mark branded 1 upon their bodies by the* command of 
Xerxes, — Leontiades, their captain, being the. first to 
suffer. (This man’s son, Emwmachus, was afterwards 
slain by the Platans, when he came with a hand of 
400 Thebans, and seized their city.)'* 

234. Thus fought the Greeks at Thermopylae And 
Xerxes, after the fight was over, called for JDemaratus 
to question him ; and began as follows : — 

10 This token of submission is fro- king were branded, because he had a 
quenlly represented on the Egyptian (/wem-divine character. (See Blakes- 
monuments. (Sec fig. 7, in -wooden L ley, ad loo.) 

of n. on eh. Cl, No. IV. figs. 0, 1L.) 2 The details of this attack, which 

* — f(j .TV.] " was the signal for the breaking out of 

* On tlio custom of branding per- the Peloponnesian war, are given hy 
sons who were regarded as the pro- Thucydides (ii. 2-5), who only differs 
perfcy of a deity, sec note 3 ou Book from Herodotus by making the rium- 
ii. eh. H3. It is a reasonable con- her of the assailants “very little ex- 
jectnro that the slaves of the Persian ceed 300.” 
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“ Demaratus, thou art a worthy man ; thy true- 
speaking proves it. All has happened as thou didst 
forewarn. Now then, tell me, how many Lacedemo- 
nians are there left, and of those left how many are such 
brave warriors as these ? Or are they all alike ?” 

“ 0 king,” replied the other, “ the whole number 
of the Lacedemonians is very great, and many are the 
cities ■which they inhabit. 3 But I will tell thee what 
thou really wi sliest to learn. There is a town of Lace- 
daemon called Sparta, which contains within it about 
eight thousand full-grown men. 4 They nre, one and all, 
equal to those who have fought here. The other Lacedae- 
monians are brave men, but not such warriors as these.” 

“ Tell me now, Demaratus,” rejoined Xerxes, “ how 
we may with least trouble subdue these men. Thou 
must know all the paths of their counsels, as thou wert 
once their king.” 

235. Then Demaratus answered — “0 king, since 
thou askest my advice so earnestly, it is fitting that 1 


3 Pliiloohorus appears lo have enu- 
merated 100 Laconian cities in his 
Atthis (Stcph. JKyz. ad voe. Aldda. 
Is not Muller mistaken in referring 
this statement to Audrotion? See 
Dorians, vol. ii. p. 20, E. T.) The 
Laconian population has been esti- 
mated at (>(>,000 (Clinton, JE. H. vol. 
ii. App. 22 ; p. 497), and again (Mul- 
ler, Dor. vol. ii. p. 45) at 120,000. 

4 At one time the number of the 
Spartans seems lo have amounted to 
9000 (Miiller’s Dorians, vol. ii. p. 
45), whence the reported creation 
of the 9000 lots (fcXijpoi), which 
were intended to support as many 
families (Pint. Ag. c. 5 ; Lycurg. c. 
8, &c.). At the period of this war 


they may he guessed at 7500, since 
the 5000 at l’latrea were probably 
(wo-tliirds of the whole (ra Sva ficpi}), 
the ordinary proportion of military 
contingents at critical seasons (Thu- 
cyd. ii. 10), Demaratus, naturally 
enough, a little exaggerates this num- 
ber. By the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war the number bad fallen to 
less than 0000 (Tbneyd, v. 08 ; with 
Muller’s calculations, Dorians, vol, ii. 
p. 248, E. 1'.), It afterwards sank still 
lower (see Arisfc. Pol. ii. H ; Pint. Ag. 
e. 5, &c.). Muller (Dorians, ii. p. 
45) gives tlie following estimate of 
the population of Laconia at the date 
of the invasion of Xerxes : — 


Spartans . . . 32,000 . . tlie lull grown males being . 8,000 

Lacediemonians . 120,000 „ „ 30,000 

Helots . . . 221,000 „ „ B 0,000 

310,000 91,000 


This would give an average of about Switzerland, and almost exactly that 
100 to the square mile, which is more which exists in Portugal, 
than we find in Scotland, less than in 
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should inform then what I consider to be the best 
course. Detach three hundred vessels from the body ol 
thy fleet, and send them to nit nek the shores of Laconia. 
There is an island called (Vi hern in those parts, not Inr 
from the const, concerning ■which Cliilon, one ot our 
wisest men,® made the it ‘mark, that Bpnrta would gain 
if it were, sunk to Ihe hollom of Ihe sea-— so constantly 
did he expect lliat it would gave occasion to some pro- 
ji'ei like that which 1 now recommend io thee. 1 mean 
not to say that he had a foreknowledge of ihy atiack 
upon Greece; Imt in truth he ft ared all armaments. 
Send thy ships then to this island, and thence affright 
the Spartans. If omv they have a war of their own 
close to 1 heir doors, fear not. their giving any help to 
the rest of the Greeks while thy land-force is engaged 
in conquering them. In this way may ail Greece be 
subdued; and then Sparta, left to herself, will be power- 
less. I hit if thou wilt not take tin's advice, 1 will tell 
thee what thou mayest look to see. When thou comest 
to the Pelopomiese, thou wilt find a narrow neck of 
land, where all the Peloponnesians who are leagued 
against thee will bo gathered together; and there thou 
wilt; have to fight bloodier battles than any which thou 
hast yet witnessed. If, however, 1 lion wilt follow my 
plan, the isthmus and the cities of Pelopomiese will 
yield to thee without a battle.” 

2r>G. A chtemeiies, who was present, now took the 
word, and spoke — -lm was brother to Xerxes, and having 
the command of the fleet, feared lest Xerxes might be 
prevailed upon to do as Demaratus advised — 


5 (Ihiluu was included amuno/ilm 
seven "wise men ( Plat. Piola#. p. 
313 A). The maxims l, yvd)&i (reau- 
ruv’’ and fjLTjfiev ayav” were ascribed 
lo him. lie is said in have died of 
joy when his sou gained the prize a( 
Olympia (Pirn. vii. .*>2). lie was 
contemporary with l*i si stratus (supra, 
i, 59). 


The fear of Chi Ion was realised in 
the. Peloponnesian war, when the 
Allienians under Midas took posses- 
sion of the island in question (Thu- 
e.yd. iv. f>u-4). This seems to have 
been one of the, causes which most 
impelled them to make peace (ib. y. 
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REPLY OF XERXES. 


Book YII. 


“ I perceive* 0 Icing" (lie Haiti), “1-lmt thou art 
listening’ to Lhe words of a man who is envious of thy 
good- fortune, and seeks to hofcray thy cause. This is 
indeed the common temper of the Grecian people — 
(hey envy good-fortune, and hate power greater than 
their own. If in this posture of our affairs, after we 
have lost four hundred vessels by shipwreck, 0 three 
hundred more be sent away to make a voyage round 
the Peloponnese, our enemies will become a match 
for us. But let us keep our whole fleet in one body, 
and it will bo dangerous for them lo venture on an 
attack, as they will certainly be no match for ns then. 
Besides, while our sea and laud forces advance together, 
the fleet and army can each help the other; but if they 
be parted, no aid will come either from tiiee to the 
fleet, or from the fleet to thee. Only order thy own 
matters well, and trouble not thyself to inquire con- 
cerning the enemy, — where they will fight, or what 
they will do, or how many they are. Surely they can 
manage their own concerns without us, as wo can 
ours without them. If the Lacedemonians come out 
against the Persians to battle, they will scarce repair 
the disaster which has befallen (hem now." 

237. Xerxes replied — “ Acluemencs, thy counsel 
pleases me well, aud 1 will do as thou sayesi. But 
Demaratus advised what he thought best — only bis 
judgment was not so good as thine. Never will I 
believe that be does not wish well to my cause; for 
that is disproved both by bis former counsels, and also 
by the circumstances of the cast',. A citizen does indeed 
envy any fellow-citizen who is more lucky than him- 
self, and often hates him secretly; if such a man be 
called on for counsel, be wall not give his best thoughts, 
unless indeed he he a man of very exalted virtue ; and 
such arc but rarely found. But a friend of another 


o Supra, ch. 190. 
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237-^05). um TFiKATMKNT OF LEONIDAK’ IWUjY. 

mnf.ry delights in the good fortune of his foreign 
) fid-friend, and will give liim, when asked, the best 
Iviee in his power. Therefore 1 warn all men to 
Main henceforth from speaking ill of Bemaratus, who 
my bond- friend.” 

2*)S. When Xerxes had llius spoken, he proceeded lo 
iss through ihe slain ; and finding llio body of Luo- 
Idas, wliom he knew to have been the Lace dam Ionian 
ing and onptnin, he. ordered that the head sboiild bo 
ruck off, and the trunk fastened to a, cross. 7 * This 
roves to me. most clearly, what is plain also in many 
■her v ays, — namely, that King Xerxes was more 
lgry with Leonidas, while he was still in life, than 
ith any oilier mortal, (’erics, he would not else 
live used his body so shamefully. For the Persians 
ro wont, lo honour those who show themselves valiant 
i fight more highly than any nation that T know, 
lay, however, to wliom the orders were given, did 
wording to the commands of the king. 

2:50. L return now to a point in my history, which at 
re time T left incomplete. The Lacedaemonians were 
ie first of flic Greeks to hear of the king’s design 
gainst their country; and it was at this time that 
ley sent to consult the. Delphic innclc, and received 
ie answer of which F spoke a while ago. 3 Thu dis- 
rvury was made to them in a very strange way. X)e- 
lurafus, the son of Arislon, after he took refuge with 
ie Modes, was not, in my judgment, which is supported 
y probability, a well-wisher to the Lacedemonians. 


7 TIks l>od}’ of tlic* younger Cyras j 

as similarly treated by Artaxerxcs 
ven. Axi. xii. i. 17), as was tlial of ! 
rasRiis by the general of ilyrodes, j 
te Car llii an king (Plutarch, Yit. ; 
cas. c. 32). Cambyses had set, the j 
sample of ill-treating the body of i 

dead enemy (supra, iii. 10). Ac- j 
irding to Aristides of Miletus (hr. I 
L), Xerxes had Leonidas’s heart cut j 


out, and found it covered with hair! 

Bones considered lo be those of 
Leonidas, were afterwards brought to 
Sparta by Pausanias, the son of Blis- 
toanax (ah. n.c. 4dU), and were depo- 
sited in a tomb opposite the theatre. 
Games and funeral orations, held 
annually at the sepulchre, preserved 
the memory of the hero (Pan sail. in. 
xiv. § 1), 9 flupra, ch. 220. 



1M G0T1G0 AND THE WAXED TABLET. Book YTT. 

It may be questioned, therefore, whether he did what 
I am about to mention from good-will or from insolent 
triumph. It happened tliat he was at Susa at the time 
when Xerxes determined to lead his army into Greece ; 
and in this way becoming acquainted with his design, 
he resolved to send tidings of it to Sparta. So as 
there was no other way of effecting his purpose, since 
the danger of being discovered was great, Demaratus 
framed the following contrivance. lie took a pair 
of tablets, and clearing the wax away from them, wrote 
what the king was purposing to do upon the wood 
whereof the tablets were made having done this, he 
spread the wax once more over the writing, and so 
sent it. By those means, the guards placed to watch 
the roads, observing nothing but a blank tablet, were 
sure to give no trouble to the bearer. When the tablet 
reached Lacedcemon, there was no one, I understand, 
who could find out the secret, till Gorgo, the daughter 
of Cleomenes and wife of Leonidas , 9 discovered it, and 
told the others. u If they would scrape the wax off the 
tablet,” she said, “ they would be sure to find the 
writing upon the wood.” The Lacedaemonians took 
her advice, found the writing, and read it ; 10 after 
which they sent it round to the other Greeks. Such 
then is the account which is given of this matter. 


0 Supra, v. 48, ad fin. and 51. The 
marriages of unifies with their nieces 
and nephews with their aunts were 
not uncommon at Sparta. (See above, 
vi. 71, note 4 .) 

w Here we, have one out of many 
instances of the common practice of 
wri tin;* among tlie Spartans, so 
strangely called in question by Mr. 
(Jmlo’ (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 526, 
and nolo -). The constant use of the 
scytulr in all transmission of messages 
is the most palpable of the facts which 


disprove bis theory (see the ‘ltcmnrks* 
of Colonel Mure ; and compare tSehoI. 
ad Thucyd. i. 13 1 ; Pint. Lysaml. c. 
19 ; Aul. Gcll. Kvii. 9 ; Corn. Xcp. iv, 
8,-1 ; Suidas, ad voc. ; Etym. ad 
voo.). Of course it must he allowed 
that literary pursuits occupied a very 
different position at Sparta and at 
Athens; but, despite of tlie rhetoric 
of Isocrates (Banal h. § 88, p. 258), it 
is probable that every Spartan could 
both read and write (Pint. Lycurg. c, 
16 ; lust. Lao. p. 237, A). 
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APPENDIX. TO BOOK VI L 

ESSAY I. 


ON Til ft 015 Vi: RICH TR1UKS OONT.MMiD WITHIN T11E EMPIRE Of 
XERXES. 


i. Gwier.il division of the provinces- --Eastern, Western, Central. 2. Tribes that 
require further con, -adoration, cliielly those of tliu East and North. S. Ae- 
eonnt of Hie Eastern Tribes — viz, (i.) The ]lyiviini.uw (ii. ) The Partliians 
"“(ui.) Tho Clioi’inmians— fiv.) Tho Sogdiantf - ( v. ) The Avians — (vi . ) The 
Ifciclriiuw — (vii.) The ..Kgli-- (viii.) The Sacie — lix.) The Caspian.!- -(x.) The 
yrig.irtiunn — (xi.) The Piir.mgiaius — (xii.) The 'i’hutnanieiins— (xiii.) The 
Puetyaiis - (xiv.) The Sattagydinna— ^xv.) Tiio Gandariiuis— (xvi. ) TIio 
Dadicie — {x vii.) The Aparytie — (an in.) Tho Gaspeii-i- (xix,) The Indians-- 
(xx.) Tho I’ai'io.mians— (xxi.) Tiio Ethiopians of Asia. 4. Aceuuut of the 
Northern Tribes-- viz. (i.) Tim Mo, sold — (ii.) The Tibareni -(ni.) Tho Ma- 
erenes — (iv.) The Moaymeci — (v. j The Mares — (vi.) The Culehians — , vli .» The 
Hapeires — (\iii.) The AlurodiaiiH — (ix. 1 Tho M alien i — (x.i The (J.wpiinn-- 
(xi.) The Viitviiius (xii.) The i'antiimithi -(xiii.) The D.iritio. f». Very 
obscure tribes of the Western and fVnlral districts — (i.) Tlie IinmuiituiH — 
(ii.) Tho Cabali.uis--(iii.) The JTygciiuos or IlyU-unes — (iv.) The Ligyes — 
(v.) The Orlheeorybautes— (\ i.) Thu I'arieaui.ms of tho tenth satrapy. 

1. The provinces of the Persian Empire may bn divided most 
conveniently into tho Eastern, tiio Western, and the Central. 
Accepting the account of the extent end divisions of tlie empire 
given by PJcrodotus in his third Book, v/c may say that the 
Western Provinces contained tho six satrapies with which the 
historian commences his list ; — that tho Eastern were composed 
of seven satrapies, which wore the seventh, tho twelfth, the four- 
teenth, the fifteenth, the sixteenth, the seventeenth, aiul tho 
twentieth ; — and that the Central consisted of the remainder. 1 
The linos of demarcation upon which such a division is based 
are not artificial or arbitrary, but strongly marked in nature, 
being no other than those tvvo great barriers whereby tho Per- 
sians and their immediate neighbours were shut in on the right 

1 Tho eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, thirteenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
(sue Herod, iii. 1)0-94-). 
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hand and on the loft — the low sandy desert of Arabia and 
Syria towards the west, and towards the east the elevated salt 
desert which occupies the whole centre of the modern Iran. By 
these natural barriers the Persian empire was physically divided 
for two-thirds of its width, and we have only artificially to pro- 
long the lines thus gained a short distance towards the north, in 
order to complete the separation here indicated. 

2. The geographical position of the principal races inhabiting 
what are here called the Western Provinces has been approxi- 
mately determined in the earlier poitions of this work, more espe- 
cially in the Essay 4 On the Physical and Political Geography of 
Asia Minor.” a The tribes and nations of the Central Provinces, 
from Armenia southwards, have also received their full share of 
attention. 3 But the nations of the east, and the numerous races 
occupying the more northern portion of the central trad, lying 
as they did at the verge of the empire, remote alike from the 
Greeks and from the chief Asiatic powers, and thus playing a 
very subordinate part in Persian history, have been hut seldom 
mentioned hitherto, and have never been made the subject of 
sustained consideration. It is proposed now, in order to com- 
plete the review of the tribes inhabiting the Persian Empire, 
which lias been commenced and carried on in the two Essays 
whereto allusion lias just been made, to give some account of the 
northern and eastern races, of their position and limits, and — so 
far as can bo done without unduly extending this Essay — of their 
history. At the same time the reader’s attention will be directed 
to certain obscure tribes belonging to the central and western 
provinces, which were omitted from the former review on account 
of their comparative insignificance. 

9. The number of tribes mentioned by Herodotus as inhabiting 
the seven eastern satrapies is twenty ; or, if we include tribes not 
expressly mentioned in the list of the satrapies, but known other- 
wise to belong to this region, twenty-three. Of these however 
there are two — the ITtii and the Myci — whose proper position is 
in the central district, 4 and who have thus already been noticed. 


- Vol. i. Essay ii. pp. oSS— 

:t Especially in the Essay on Ihe Eeo- 
graphy of "Mesopotamia, and the adjacent 
countries, vol. i. Es~.iv is. pp. 

1 Sou the map of i he satrapies. Thu 
position there given to the ITtii depends 
on their identification with tlio UAi.uis 
op Strabo and Arrian 'supra, vol. n. p. 


485, note ’)• The Yutiija of the Beliis- 
tun inscription (Col. iii Par. 5), though 
regarded as a district of Persia Proper, 
seems, from its comiuxii >iivithAiMulu)3tu 
('Par. it), to have lain considerably more 
to the cast. The Myci too, if regarded 
as the Malta of the Inscription;, who are 
united with the. Sacuu-; and Arachosians, 
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The eastern tribes are therefore twenty-one in number, viz., tlie 
Hyre.ania.ns, the Parthians, the Ohorafitnians, the Hegelians, the 
Arums, the Uaetrians, the AEgli, the Sacco, the Oaspians, the 
Sagarin, the Snrangians, the Thaniaiwans, the Paetyans, the 
Sattagydians, the (landarians, the Dadieie, the Aparybu, the 
Gaspeivi, the Indians, the Pariemuans, and the Ethiopians of 
Asia. These tribes will be ecmsideivd a wriofim. 

(i.) The Hyreanians. — This people is men lie lied by Herodotus 
only twice, and each time in a connexion which does but little 
towards fixing their exact locality. In Book iii. they occur among 
the five nations to whom the water of the river Aces is dispensed 
by the Great King, and are thus associated with the ( Ihorasmians, 
the Parthians, the Snrangians, and the Thamaiueans. The exact 
position which, they occupy in this list is between the Ghorasmians 
and the Parthians, and their territory might therefore be expected 
to lie adjacent to Parthia and (Jhorasmia. Subsequent writers 
fix it to the south-eastern corner of the Caspian— the modern 
province of Aatcrabud — from which point they extend it some- 
what variously. Strabo assigns to Hyrcania, a large portion of 
the low plain east of the Caspian, even carrying it. beyond the 
Oxus (J'jhihi) river.' 1 Mela brings it round to (ho west of the 
same sea, and makes the Hyrcanians border on the Iberians and 
the Albanians. 7 There can however be little doubt that the true 
heart of the country was always the region about Astcrabad," 
where the district, and river of Gtnyau still retain the appellation 
of the old inhabitants. 9 It was from the passage of Alexander 
through this country, where for tin; first time he came in sight of 
the Caspian, that that sea acquired in the pages of his historians 
the title which is preferred by Strabo, Polybius, Agatliemer, and 


would appear to li.u e had amove eastern 
omplaeeim nt than that unsigned tliuu 
in the map. They may have occupied 
not only the part of tlio coast opposite 
F.ipe Macoin (MiitMh'ont), 1ml a consider - 
aide portion of the modern J/e/./voi, 
which .seems still to retain a trace of 
their name, 

5 Herod, iii. 117, and vii. SC, ad fin. 

6 S trail, xi. p. 742. Polybius makes 
Hie Oxus the boundary (x. -IS). 

1 Do Sit. Orb. iii. d. 

8 Sec especially Strain xi. pp. 712—1 ; 
Arrian. Exp. Alex. iii. 2d ; isidor. Char, 
p. 7 ; Agathcui, ii. <> ; TUn. H. N. ij. 
1G ; Ptolem vi. 19 ; Q. Curt. vi. 4, &c. 

9 This district bus been well described 
by Mr. Fraser (Narrative of a Journey 


into Ivhora.iFim, eh. xviii. pp, 599- 0u2). 
It consisLt of a single ricldy-woodcd and 
UKiJ. lovely valley (into which only 
small glens open from the side.''), gra- 
dually widening as it descends towards 
the verdant plain of A.-terabad, and 
finally entering the plain in about long, 
d-l° 4 ii'. _ The i Imyun river flows into 
the Caspian, a little to the north of its 
south-east angle, falling into the Buy of 
Asterabad. Compare the descriptions 
of Strabo (a S’ *T ^xauu, c^ioon tl'bx.t/j.av xa) 
‘ffcX'kh xit) -to nrxiao ariS /«?, xi. p. 741), and 
Arrian (xCrcti » 'T»*«v/<s b 

7%; OOoV 77i, Iri litizrilt ■(pi^ovenf xa) rn pin 
eotjriv BTloj'irui 2 Main xx) 2i£*jA«ir f r 55 Ss 

| TrsSiav ahrvts xaSmii i; rs iw'i riiv ftiyaXm 

I 7/,v raijr/. fdXawu* (Exp. Alex. iii. JiU). 
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most of the later geographers, of “ the Hyrcanian Sea.” 10 The 
limits of Hyrcauia. are not very easy lo determine. Its natural 
boundary on the north seems to have been the rocky range which 
shuts in on that side the valley of the Attrule ; on the east it 
may have reached as far as the 60th or 61st degree of longitude ; 
while on the south it was probably confined within the outer- 
most of those parallel ranges of hills 11 which stretch from the 
south-east angle of the Caspian to the Hindoo Koosh near Cabul. 
The Chorasmians probably bordered the Hyrcanians on the north, 
the Parthians on the south, while on the east they may have* 
come in contact with the Allans of Herat, and with the Salta- 
gydians, or possibly with the Bactrians. They wore clearly an 
ancient Arian race, their country being included (under the name 
of VehrhtM) among the earliest of the Arian settlements in the 
Zen da vesta, their ellmic ap]>ollation being significative in tbe 
Arian language, 18 and the names in use among them being trace- 
able to Arian roots. 13 They at no time attained to any distinc- 
tion, H military or other, and disappear from history shortly after 
the time of Alexander. 15 

(ii ) The Parthians are mentioned by Herodotus in three 
places : first, as joined in the same satrapy with the Chorasmians, 
fclio Sogdiaus, and the Arians of Herat ; 1G secondly, as obtaining 
a share of tho waters of tho river Aces, in common with the Cho- 
rasmians, Hyrcanians, Sarangians, and Thamanseans; 17 thirdly, 
as united with the Chorasmians under one and the same com- 
mander in the army of Xerxes. 161 These notices all tend to place 
them towards tho north-eastern frontier, hut the second alone is 
of use in definitely fixing their position. They there occur be- 
tween the Ifyremiam ancl the tSarrmi/iavn, and this seems to have 
been exactly their proper locality. They dwelt along- the southern 
flank of tho Elburx range, in the district now called A talc, or 
“ the Skirt,” a district 1!t capable of a high cultivation, and strewn 


18 Strabo uses botli mimes (si. p. 740, Veluztjhcrd, & o. 

&c.), but most commonly adopts the 14 Quintus Curtins calls them “a 
later title. Polybius knows only the warlike nation ” (gens bellicosa, VI. iv. 
later (v. 44-, 48, and 55). Agathciner § 15), and remarks upon their cavalry 
uses tlie earlier most frequently, but in as '‘excellent ” (III. ii. § (1). But they 
his formal account of all the known seas ; do not seem to have really offered any 
(i. 3), has the expression 'Voxuvla wai , serious resistance to Alexander (of. 
Ka.tr 7T la Aukatxtra. Arrian. Exp. Alex. iii. 23-5). 

11 See vol. i. p. 538. ! u Their country is, however, .still 

w Ibid. p. <574, note °. I found under its old name of Hyruiuia 

13 Ibid. note 8 . The roof twtv in \ ( Url-tuiic/i ) in Yaeuti'ab. \.n. 1250-1300). 
(heir chief city Jiiulruearta (Anion, iii. ■ 10 Herod, iii. 1)5. 

25), is probably tlie Persian which 17 Ibid. iii. 117. Ibid. vii. fid, 

is found in such names as JX'ivhjhenl, ' 18 Supra, vol. i. p. 558. Mr. Fraser 
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with Lho ruins of magnificent cities, but now nearly a desert. 
TI)(‘ir western limit is said to have been the Caspian Oates/ 1 " while 
their eastern was the territory of the Arians (/fmrfnw); on the 
north they had the Hyreanians for neighbours ; on the south 
they molted into the great desert of Khorassan, beyond which, 
on the Tlaruol-rml, or river o £ Nulwiicur, wore the Sarangiausd 
This locatiou agm-s perfectly with all the notices of good autho- 
rities. The lisls of Darius join Tavthia with Sarangia, Aria, and 
Sugnrtin/ while the Behisiun fuscriptiou unites it closely with 
f lyreauind Again, Alexander's historians relate that at the time 
of his expedition it was under the governinenl. of the same 
satrap with Llyoania . 1 Strabo ' 1 and Pliny are more distinct, and 
thoroughly in accordance. The notice of the latter is particularly 
clear and valuable : — “ As regards the Parthians,” iio says, 
“ Part, liia has always been the country lying at the foot of the 
mountains which we have so often mentioned, whereby all those 
nations arc encompassed. It is bounded on the east by the 
Arians, on the south by Carman ia and Ariana, on the west by 
the JhntiUe (!\ who are a race of Modes, and on the north by 
tlm llyrcunians.” ” The only difficulty here is the extent south- 
wards, which is carried somewhat further than hy most writers. 

The Parthians wore one of the most important of the tribes in- 
cluded within the limits of the Persian empire. They appear to 
have belonged to the piimitivo race of iSeyt lisp whom the Arum 
immigrants had in general exterminated or reduced to subjection. 
By some peculiar inherent strength they preserved themselves 
intact while their kindred elsewhere was absorbed or perished ; 


gives the following description of this j 
dUfiot, Tin so mountain-) (tlic lil- I 
bill'/', although they present 1o the ' 
do-awL tlmir loftiest face, still sweep 
down in a Manner so gradual near their 
base, as to sllord, in tin- Miilejs and 
ravines they include, ai well a-, at their 
feet, a quantity of vied) land, watered hy 
numerous mulcts, wliioh once was well 
peophd ani cultivated. This stripe of 
country lias been termed hy the natives 
tJus Ail* ft, a word signifying “a skirt” 
as of a, garment; and it contained the 
considerable towns of Xissa, Abivord, 
Diroom, Jlrhinok, nil,h their dependant 
villages, all of which are now in rains.” 
(Journey into Khoraesan, p. -4b.) 

■* Strain xi. p. 7 it), 

1 Compare Ptoleiu. \i. Strab. xi. 
p. 7b 1 ; A gat, hem. ii. (i, &c. 

•' Supra, vol. ii. p. -l«b, note ", 


:i Col. ii. Par. 10 (supra, vol. ii. p. 

I Airian. Kxped. Alex, iii ‘Jtf. Alex- 
ander kii'i.-elf coulmued the union (ibid. 

5 See Striib. xi. pp. 7 l, d-7b(>. 

II ii. L% . vi. Cb. “ Quod ad Partin ib 
atlinct, semper fmt i*ai‘thia in radieihus 
montinni siepius dictorum, qui omnen 
eas gentes prudexunt. Cabot nb ortu 
Aries, a meridie CiU’mnmtiin ct Arianos, 
!Lb oceauo Pratitiw Modus, aseptomtrionc 
llyrcano.-..” Compare Isidor, Char. p. 7, 
where l’arthyene ovjdontly represents 

i this same district. 

j 7 Soo vol. i. pp. (349-iibd. The name 
| of the Parthian whom Alexander m;ulu 
i satrap, which was Aminiuapes (An*. 

| Exj). Al. iii. till) or Menapis (Q. Curt, 
j vi. I, ml (in.), is decidedly more Scythic 
: than Avian. 
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and patiently biding their Lime succeeded, after the lapse of about 
five centuries, in exchanging situations with their masters. The 
establishment of the Parthian kingdom of (ho Arsacidcc inverted 
the position of the old Scythic race and their Arian conquerors, 
giving predominance to barbarism over comparative civilisa- 
tion, and subjecting Western Asia, from the Euphrates almost as 
far as the Indus, to the oppressive yoke of a coarse and rude 
people. The Parthian conquests were very gradually effected, 
and some of them were only maintained for a short period. We 
possess no clear account of the extent and arrangement of their 
empire : but the “ Parthian Stations ” of the native writer, Isidore 
of Oharax (who lived about 1J.C. lf>0), show that it reached from 
the Euphrates to the Affghan mountains, and there is reason to 
believe that in the most flourishing period it extended over the 
greater portion of Western Asia. The route which Isidore de- 
scribes passed through nineteen districts/ viz, Mesopotamia 
(which included Babylonia), Apolloniatis, Chalouitis, Media, 
Oambadeua, Media Superior, Media Matiana, Choarona,, Corai- 
sona, Hyrcania, Astabena. Partliyeua (or Parthia Proper), Apa- 
varcticena, Murgiana, Avia, Anava, Zarangiana or "Drangiana, 
Sacastana, and Arachosia. The struggles of the Parthians against 
Homo, the defeat of Cnissus, tlieir losses in the reign of Trajan, 
their subsequent recovery of all that they had lost from Adrian, 
and their final re-subjection by the Persians, are well-known cir- 
cumstances in their history, and scarcely require more than a 
passing notice. They maintained their independence for 482 
years (from n.o. 2fiO to A.T>. 22 6); ami during this period, which 
coincided with the dome of Pome's gicatnoss, wore almost the 
only enemy that she feared, or at whose hands she suffered 
serious defeats. On the conquest of Arsaees XXX. (Aria banns 
LV. ) by A rtaxerxfcs, tlie son of Sassan, the empire of the Par- 
tlua.ns ceased, and with its disappearance we lose all trace of 
their existence as a nation. 

(iii.) The Ohorasmians were a primitive Arian race/ as is evi- 
dent from the mention of their country (. KJiairisao ) among the 
earliest settlements of that people. 10 They seem in the time of 
Herodotus to have occupied the low desert north of Hyrcania, 
which is still called “ the desert of Khares>m ." 11 This position 


s Maud Parth. pp. 1-2. Pliuy (H. IT. 
vi. 25'), and Solinus (Pulyliist. e. 53), 
say that tko number of the provinces 
was eighteen; but thoy do nui cnuiue- 
rate them. 


'' See vol. i. Essay xi. pp. (JT4-5. 

111 Jiurnoufs Commentaire sue le 
Yacua, notes, p. cviii. 

11 Fr.iser’ri JilioiMrisan, p. 242, and 
Appendix l’. ]). 5S; Wilson’s Arian. 
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entirely suits all the early notices. The fourth Fargnrd of the Yen- 
di dad joins KJurirkm wiih Barcoju (Aria), ijvydha (iSogdiana), 
and iVcri' (Margiana). 1 - The lists of Pari us unit 1 it with Aria, 
Baetria, Sogtliana, and Sar;ingia. ,:! Herodotus attaches it to Ilyr- 
eania, Part ilia, Sogdianu, and Aria. 11 No situation harmonises 
these various stahimonls so well as that, above assigned to the 
country. It wan probably hounded on Lite south by Hyveania, ; on 
the east, by Sattagydia, Baetria, and Sogdkma; on the north by 
the desert between the Caspian and the And ; on the west by the 
Caspian. Chorasuiia was nut visited by Alexander, since it hud 
nothing to tempt him, and lay too much to the left of his route. 
It had by this time shaken off the Persian dominion, and was 
under a native king, Pharasmanes, lj who made overtures to Alex- 
ander which were favourably entertained. According to Arrian, 
this monarch stated that his dominions extended to the borders 
of Colchis and the couutry of the Amazons (!), and offered to 
conduct Alexander to those parts, but how the boast was under- 
stood does not appear : and there is no evidence to show that 
Ohorasmia ever reached northward farther than the latitude of 
the Sea of Aral. Strabo indeed includes the Ohorasmians among 
the Saea*. and Hassageta*, hut still lie seems to malic them border 
upon Baetria and Sogdiana,"’ so that his evidence does not really 
conflict, with that of the earlier writers. Ptolemy places (hem in 
Bogdiana, on the hanks of the Oxus. 17 By bin time they had 
evidently become a very unimportant tribe. 

The Choi iismians cannot bo said to have a history. Nothing 
definite is known of them after tin* lime of Alexander. 1 It is 
probable that they formed a part of the semi-Creek Hadrian 
kingdom (founded U.C. 25*1 ), and perished under the a (lacks of 
the unmade races from the north, by whom (hat kingdom was 
overthrown. 

(iv.) The Sogdiaus, like the Hyrcaniaiis and the Chorasmians, 


AuLiqua, p. Iilit. J'W n description of 
this country, vide supra. vul. i. ]>. a 10, 
note s . 

Burnout', 1. s. e. 
ls See vul. ii. p. 4S,", note 
15 To PftrUiin, iSoe;. liana, and Aria, in 
the list of satrapies tiii. OS), lo Hjivnua 
in the account of the river Ace, Hid. 117), 
to Partliiii in an especial way, in the 
account of the army of Xerxes (vii, 00). 
n Arrian, Expod. Alex, iv, 15. 

>S Irab. xi. p. 7-i7. TS "o', w Uouera- 

-fit-Slv x.a't rot-/ 'S,u,xmv ih uuz ««5 oi ’Arr-tnisi 
xcu oi Xs*i0ti'/fi;i,i, .1, 5*'; .1>tj rut lift.* // 


jif/i r«v "Siiybia'mv :fr.ys XTirK".5Vf;j, 

*7 l leo^mph. vi. 1*2. 
lfl The gi oat lihaivrirm'au empire, 
which was destroyed by ( leughis Kli&u 
about a. i). 1-2-1, gave to the name 
Ohorasmia or A7n ov.-.w, a 14 lory previ- 
ously imhnowu to it. This empire 
fieri veil irs ordinary designation from 
the capital city h'/wma (or Un/tatfje ) 
which had kept the old namo of the 
country. Bat it may ho questioned 
whether tin people had real ly any close 
connexion with the ancient Ciiorasminn 
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were an A riau race. Their country, called (Juydha in the Zen da- 
vesta, is the very earliest of the Arian settlements . 19 It lay 
next to Bactria, which it always follows in the lists of Darius , 5 
being separated from it (according to Eratosthenes 2 ) by the Qxus. 
Sogdiana was represented by him as extending from the Oxus 
( Jyhmi ) to the Jaxartes ( jSyfa'm ), being bounded on the north by 
Scythia, and on the south by Bactria. Eastward it appears to 
have reached as far as the Bohr range, while westward it may 
perhaps have extended to the Aral. This region is still called 
the Vale of Soghd by the Mahometans . 3 Its ancient capital, 
Maracanda ,' 1 is continued in the modem city of Samarkand; and 
in general position and extent it may be regarded as nearly cor- 
responding to the present kingdom of Bokhara. The Sogdians 
arc by most writers connected in a very special way with the 
Bactrians / and it may be suspected that at an early period the 
two provinces were united in a single satrapy. The nations 
strongly resemble one another f but the Sogdians are of a coarser 
type, and in military reputation hill short of their neighbours. 
Still they offered a respectable resistance to the army of Alex- 
ander/' and were among the last of the tribos reduced by him 
before ho quitted Bactria to attack the Indians . 8 Sogdiana 
formed a part of the Bactrian kingdom which arose out of the 
ruins of Alexander’s empire, and became thenceforth merged in 
that country, whose fortunes it followed. 

(v.) The Arinns. — It has been already noticed 0 that the spe- 
cific name of this tribe was in reality quite distinct from the 
general ethnic title of Ariun, which belonged to the Bactrians, 
the Modes, the Persians, the Hyrcanians, the Chorasmians, the 
Sogdians, the Sarangians, and to many other nations. There is 
an initial h in the one case which is wanting in the other, and 
there is further a root-letter u or v in the special which lias no 
correspondent in the general name ; but though the resemblance 
of appellation appears to be accidental, there is no reason to 
doubt that the people in question were a branch of the great 


19 it is tho first settlement occupied 
after the primitive abode of the race 
(Aryirat'iii vittjo). See above, vol. i. p. 
07;!. [Curiously enough the word means 
"first” or “head” in the Hamitie Ba- 
bylonian. — H. C. U.] 

1 Supra, vol. ii. p. 480, note \ 

- Ap. Strab. xi. p. 748. 

J See Wilson’s Arhuiu Antiqua, p. 
129 . 

1 See An inn. Expetl. Alex. iii. So, 


5 Comparo Arrian. Exp. Al. iii. 8 , iv. 
1 and 17 ; Strab. xi. pp. 747-8 ; Plin. 

II. N. vi. 17 5 Agathemer, ii. (J : Q. Curt. 

III. ii. § 9, & c. 

6 Strabo says, Ta fiXv xu.Xa.th ob vraXv 
btslpegov rots (blots kk'i ro7; shirt rm vofidoaiv 
o'i <rs SoyOtstmt y.eu o’t "SSrutv^tctiiii, fitxgbv S’ 
ojjM; r,u,s^o)Tii>a. no too or on iiax.rpia.voJV. 

7 Arrian. Exp. Al. iii. 30, iv. 1, &c. 

8 ibid. iv. IK-10. 

0 Supra, vol. i. p. i>78. 
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Arian stock. Their country is found, m nlcr tho name of 
in the Zondavesta. among the earliest Arian settlements, in con- 
junction with Hogt liana, Margiana, ami ( thorasmia. They are 
always classed with Arian races — in I be inscriptions with the 
Sarangians, tlic 3 lactrians, and the Ohorasinians ; 1,1 in Herodotus 
with the Hogdians and the Lactriaus ; u in Strabo 1 - and Isidore of 
Charax 13 with the Margians. The modern Itoratecs, who inherit 
their name, are probably in some measure their descendants, and 
they are certainly an Arian people. 

The Aria of .Herodotus does not, appear to have be< nan ex- 
tensive tract. It was probably bounded by Part, Inn upon the 
west, by (Jhorasinia (or perhaps by Sattagydia,) upon the north, 
by Sattagydia and the country of the Aparyku on the oast, and 
Ly the Thamameans upon the south. Strabo gives it it length of 
2000, with a breadth of only 300 stories, 11 extending it along the 
southern flank of the mountain-chain which here bounded Bao- 
triana (the Faropaniixm), probably from about (rluonua to the 
sources of tho Arius river (the modern JTcri-nuT). Ptolemy in- 
clines it, apparently, a little more to tlm west ; 1; ’ hut in the main 
agrees with Strabo. There cun bo little doubt that the Arian, s 
occupied tho southern skirts of the Elburz range, and tlm fertile 
country between that range and tho desert,, immediately to the 
east, of tho Parthians, 1 ' 1 extending thence along the valley of the 
Heri-ruil to some distance above Herat; but their exact bounds 
on either side it is impossible to determine. 1 ’' They have never 
been a distinguished people, but they otfored a stout resistance 
to Alexander, 1 * and appear at that time to have constituted a 
distinct satrapy. 19 


10 Supra, vol, ii. p. -IS."), note •>. 

11 Mortal, iii. U°>, and vii. (i(i. 

,s? Strab. xi. pp. 78o-1. 

13 Mans. Par tli. pp. 7-8. 

S Irab. xi. p. 731. 

Ji Geogrnph. vi. 17. 

,B Ptolemy bounds Aria on tkc west 
by Parthia and Cnrmmiiti (]. r. e.l. But 
this is because ho extends Garmania so 
as to include in it almost tho whole of 
the desert. Strabo, proceeding eastward 
from ilie Caspian, describes Aria directly 
after Parthia. Isidore of Charax has 
two districts between them, Apavaru- 
ticeue and Margiana (pp. 7-8'. But 
Apavarcticene was a part of Parthia 
(Ptol . vi. 5), and Margiaua bounded Aria 
upon tlic nor Ih (ibid, ch, 17). 
w T3ie heart of Aria was probably 


always the country ahnul l feint. This 
is “ a rich well -watered valley, the 
lcnglh of which is about :>0 miles, ami 
the breadth 13, the whole being covered 
with villages and gardens.” Hero, “ l>u- 
I sides abundance of the finest fruit-trees, 
the mulberry bush is cultivated to a 
’ great extent, for rearing Bilk-worms ; 

\ wheat and barley are plentiful ; pasl uro 
i of the best quality abounds in the 
; mountains, and all the necessaries of 
! life are cheap and plentiful. The assu- 
, foctida plant grows In great quantities 
j upon the plains and lulls ail around tho 
city.” (Fraser’s Kliorasaan, Appendix 
! B., pp. 80-2. Compare Fortier's Cara- 
1 van Journeys, p. 180, and p. 16o.) 

: 1S Arriau, Exp. Al. iii. 28 and 28. 
w Ibid. eh. 28. 
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(vi.) Tlie Bacirians nre the most distinguished of al] Lhe tribes 
on the north-eastern irontiov. Various stories have come down 
to us attesting the belief of the Greeks in the power and import- 
ance of Baotria during the Assyrian period , 1 but no great value 
can bo attached to these tales, which are probably devoid of any 
historic foundation . 3 The Zendavesta however shows that the 
Arinns settled in the country at a very early date ; 3 and there 
can be no doubt that the historical Baotrians were of that re- 
markable race , 1 They are spoken of as a powerful people in the 
time of Cyrus, who looked upon their subjection as a matter 
which he could not safely intrust, to his lieutenants/’ The Per- 
sians always regarded them as among the bravest and most war- 
like of the nations whereof their empire was composed and the 
Bactrian satrapy seems to have boon considered ns a sort of royal 
appanage/' In the final struggle of the Persians against, Alox- 

1 "Diodorus, apparently following 1 the Auliajiucni.m tablets, and the 
Ctosius, makes Minus "march into 1 of Ilia Greeks being u mere locative 
Hactvia and contend, for some time ' suffix, lint what JJw'ih means is uu- 
doubtfully, with its king Oxyartes known at present. 

(ii. 0), who is finally reduced by Semi- 4 Supra, vol. i. p. 1)7:5.. 
minis. Justin (i. 2) and Ccphulion 1 5 Herod, i. 15:5. C'tesiaa professed to 

(Fr. 1 ) have the same story, but call the i relate sumo of the circumstances of this 
king Zoroaster, and identify him with wir (Persic. § 2); but no depondanco 
the founder of the Magian religion, j can be placed on his narrative. 

Again, iJiodorus makes the success of j 0 The Hadrians were among the troops 
Arbnecs, in his attack on Nineveh, selected by Mardonius on the retreat of 
depend mainly on the assistance which Xerxes (Lleroil. viii. US'). They hold 
ho receives from the Baotrians, who 'the loft wing at Arbela, (Arrian. Exp. 
have been summoned to aid tho Nine- j Al. iii. 11), where they greatly dis- 
vites, but join their assailants (ii. 2(5, ■ ting malted themselves (ibid, e, 15 ; 
et seqq. Compare vol. i. p. *11 1.) j Q. Curt. IV. xv. § IS). Arrian (Peripl. 

- Lt is notieeable, however, that tlie Mar. Erythr. p. 27), if it bo he, calls 
Persian traditions made Bactra their them ifoas. Strabo regards 

earliest capital, in the limes anterior to them as similar in character to tho 
Ivei TChosru or Cyrus ; and that General Scythians (xi. pp. 702-3), and Q. Curtius 
Perrier observed among the rums, thus describes tlieir habits: — “Sunt 
bricks with cuneiform inscriptions autom . Bactriani inter illas gentes 
(Caravan Journeys, p. 207). proiuptissimi ; horridis ingenii s, mul- 

:i Supra, vol. Lp.«72. TheBaetrians thmquea I’era.irum luxe abhorrent i bus. 
are also celebrated under the name of siti hand procul Scytharum belliao- 
Balibkas, in tho early, legends of the sissimA gente, et rapto vivere assueta ; 
Hindoos (Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, p. somperque in arnns errant ” (Vit. Alex. 
125); but these do not reach, much IV. vi. § 3). 

beyond the 3rd or 4th century n.c. No 7 According to Ctesias (Exc. Per. 
satisfactory meaning has yet been found § 81, Bactria, Chorasinia, Par Lina, and 
for the name Bactria. Burnouf (Com- Carmania, were conferred by Cyrus 
inent. p. cxii.) derived it from a Zend upon his second son Tauyoxarces 
word, apnktara, which means “north.” (= Smerdis). Afterwards, in the reign 
But Bactria is only called by a name at of Xerxes, wo find his brother Masistcs 
all closely resembling this in the Arme- in possession of the Bactrian satrapy 
nian geography, which is not likely to (Herod, ix. 113). Again, upon the death 
have presorved the real Zend title. The of Xerxes, it appears that another 
true ethnic root is probably only hakh, brother, Ilystaspes, had received the 
the -di of the Zendavesta, tbe -Irish of j government (Diod. Sic. xi. 69). Pa- 
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nmW, Urn Bactrians played a very conspicuous purl and it was 
no doubt as mucli owing to the energies) of the race as to the 
advantages of position, that the Greek governors appointed by 
the >Seicueid<£ were ablo to assert their imlepon deuce, and to 
establish a Jinctriau kingdom, which certainly coni inno<l for above 
a century. In the course of time they have yielded to the Jlood 
of Tatar immigration, ever pressing j-outh’.vard from the Asiatic 
steppes; but in the non-Tatar population ol* the country a bout 
iTilkh, whose language is decidedly Arian," n e probably have flic 
ropn ‘Sonia tives and descendants of the great Hadrian nation. 

The geographical limbs uf Badria are fur the mod part well 
marked and defined. tSogdiana bourn led it on the noith, being 
separated from it by the Oxus or Ji/hthi river ; 1 ' 1 the ILizonth 
mountains (culled auoienlly Paropamisus was ils limit upon 
the south ; 1M on the west it was. probably bounded by Ghor.ismia 
or the great desert of Khartum ; ‘ s while cm the east it was shut 
in by the snowy chain of AVo/t, which unites the Thumr.hfui with 
the !I(i(ihn-l\oosJi. Thus it- included I'tulakJnni and Koomhnz, 
us well as the Bulk!) districl, to which the ancient name stilJ 
attaches. It was a country of varied character and multiform 
products. On the east- and south, extending to the summits of 
lofty mountiiin-rangcs--whi]o on the liorlh it descended into the 
Hat of the Oxus valley, and on the west melted into the low 
sandy desert of Khamsin — it had every species of soil and every 
variety of climate . 11 its capital, Buelra, is represented by the 


d-iracs, huwuver, Ihe satrap of llu-tru 
tmder Darius IfyntaspoK ;13oh, fuser. 
Col. iii. Par. 3), was lift, as far a-! wo 
know, of tho royal house. 

a Arrian. Exp, Al. iii. 20. iv. 17 ami 22. 

11 Sue Professor Muller's £ Languages 
of the Seat of War * (1st oil.), p. 35. 

10 Strai). _vi. p. 752 ; I’tolem. m. 1 1-1 2. 

11 Or Puropanisus, according to aouie 
authors. The word seems first to occur 
in the Babylonian transcript of ihe Be- 
liistun Inscription, whore under the 
form Puriqh‘racsamia it represents and 
replaces the Persian Gchltm or Gandaria 
(see Col. Itawlinson’s Babylonian Text 
of Behistun Inscription, i>. xx,), 

12 It appears from the travels of 
General Perrier, that no fewer than 
four ranges of mountains, only slightly 
divergent, separate between the low 
country towards the Oxus, and the flat 
region of Boisfcan, towards Girisk and 
Furrah. (Caravan Journeys, pp. 250, 
234, 238, and 247; and compare the 


map.) It is tin* second of these, as one 
proceeds from north to south, that is 
here lvganled as the main range. This 
is Hit* mmuitaiii-elmin dividing between 
ting valleys of the Murgaub and the 
lluri-rud, which is now known ns the 
Stif' /,<' A Vt or White Mountain (Perrier, 

u Ptolemy (vi. 11) bounds it on the 
west hy Margiana. or the country watered 
by the Mn^vih, the ancient district of 
Merv ; but the desert of Khoresm ex- 
tends further oast than tho Mmynnh, 
and must have been at all times tho 
natural frontier in this direction . 

u Q. Curtins thus describes Bacbrift : 
“ Baotrianre terra) multiplex et varia 
natura est. Alibi nmlta arbor, eb vitis 
largos mites<iue fructus alit. Holum 
pinguc crebri fontes rigant ; qu;o nii- 
tiora sunt frumonto consenmtur, eastern 
armentoruna pabulo cedunt. Magnam 
dcinde partem ejnsdem terra) steriles 
arena* tenant. Squalida aiccitate rogio 
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modern Balhh. , which is now mostly in ruins, but bears ample 
traces of its ancient splendour. 1& 

(vii.) The ZEgli are mentioned by Herodotus in one passage 
only, wherein they appeal- as neighbours of the Baetrians . 10 There 
is no trace of them either in the Inscriptions or in the Zenda- 
vesta. Possibly they are the Augali 17 of Ptolemy, whom he 
places upon the Jaxartes, and therefore the people intended in 
the passage of the Paschal Chronicle which speaks of Alexandria 
Escliaia as being b> Ak/aiots-A Or they may bo identified with 
the ZEgeli of Stephen, 'who seem to he the Geke of Strabo, and 
the Gelai or Geli of other authors, Ihe inhabitants of the modern 
Ghildn . VJ We may suspect that they were Arians, since Stephen’s 
ZEgeli are “ a Median people.”®’ It is impossible to fix theiv 
loeality in tlio time of Herodotus. 

(viii.) The Sacte. — It is very difficult to locate with any cer- 
tainty the Saese of Herodotus. In his notices they are generally 
connected with the Baetrians, al upon whom therefore it is natural 
to suppose that they adjoined, but on which side lie intended to 
place them it is not easy to determine. Their conjunction in the 
list of the satrapies with certain Caspians 1 might lead us to 
locate them upon the lower Oxus, and in the region between 
that river and the Caspian Sea (the modern Khanat of IDdvd ) ; 
and this position would suit exactly the notice of Hell aniens, who 
derives the title of Amyrgii, by which a portion of the Persian Saese 
were certainly distinguished, :i from a tract called “ the Amyrgian 
'plain” which (hey inhabited. But on the other hand it must bo 
remarked, first, that this region has with good reason been as- 
signed to the Cliorasmians ,' 1 who were certainly not Saese ; r ’ 


non hominem, 11011 frugem ulit; quum ! 
vero venti a Pontico mari spirant, 
qulcqukl sabuli m oanipis jaeet, conver- 
runt : quod uhi auiau latum cst, mag- 
norum oollium procul species esfc, 
omniaque pristini itinera vestigia in- 
teramt;” (Vit. Alex. V3T. iv. § 26-7). 

“ The language of tlio most graphic 
writer,” says Sir A. Burns, “could not 
delineate this country with greater 
exactness ” (Bokhara, vol. i. p. 245). A 
detailed account of the whole region ' 
will bo found in Berner (pp. 197-230). 

15 Sec Fenders Caravan Journeys, 

pp. 200-8, 

115 Herod, iii. 92 ad fin. 

17 Geograph, vi. 12. 

1S Vide supra, vol. ii. p. -184, note J 
l!) Strain xi. p. 734 ; Hut. vit. Pomp. ! 


I c. 35; Plm. U. N. vi. U>; Ptol. vi. 2. 

:>i! Steph. Byz. ail \oc. AiyuAai. 

' 3l Herod, i. I.V’j, vii. f>4, viii. 1115, and 
ix. 11.1; compare Arrian. Expcd. Al. 
iii. 8. On tlio general subject of the 
Bac;o, see below. Essay ii. 

1 Herod, iii. 93. 

a Fr. 171. ’A fiugiyiov, vrsSiov 'ierna ». 

d See Herod, vii. 64 (Tovveug is, sown; 
Ixu&u.; 1 Auuvpy'inus, 2<sxaj \xu.Ksov), and 
compare the Nakhsh-i-Iiuslam inscrip- 
tion (Par. 3; infra, p. 241), where the 
Hukiilhun-iranjn are mentioned. 

1 Supra, p. 2u2. 

1 Strabo indeed says, rou 21 r&b M «->■- 
traysruv tut) vZv 2 az£v tUvwj xu) ti "A rv«- 
mot (?) x.tt\ oi XsioKo^m (xi. p, 747); but 
| this statement is of little value. The 
1 Cliorasmians could not be at once Mas- 
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secondly, that the Caspians joined witli the Sacans are not those 
from whom the sea derived its name/' and therefore may have 
dwelt at any distance from it ; and, thirdly, that the Alexandrine 
geographers knew of no Saeai south of the Oxus . 7 The country 
beyond the Jaxartes is that usually assigned to them by these 
writers, hut this cannot be the Sacia of Herodotus. It is too 
remote from Bactria; and besides Herodotus assigns it to the 
Massagetse , 8 who were not Scythians , 0 and were not subject to 
Persia . 10 There remain two tracts between which our choice lies : 
one is the tract between the lower Oxus and the lower Jaxartes, 
which has been regarded above as a part of Sogdiana , 11 but which 
may possibly be the Sacia of Herodotus’ time. It is a low plain, 
like the country south of the Oxus, so as to answer the description 
of Hellanicus ; and it approaches, if it does not adjoin, Bactria. 
This whole tract, however, except along the river- courses, is an 
arid desert, and can never have supported more than a very scanty 
population. The other is the region east of the Bolor range — the 
modern kingdoms of Kashgar and Yarkand, the most western 
portion of Chinese Tartary. This seems to ho the Sacia of Pto- 
lemy 10 and Curtius j 13 and as its eastern position and near ap- 
proach to Gandaria and India accords with tho place assigned to 


sagetiB (Arums) and Saciu (Turanians) ; 
and if we must connect them with 
either, it should be with tho former 
rather than with tho latter people. 

0 Tho Caspians, from whom tho sea 
derived its name, arc undoubtedly those 
whom Herodotus places in his 1 1th sa- 
trapy (iii. lei). They dwelt towards its 
soutli-svsZ angle, in the modern (Shilan 
(infra, p. 234). 

7 A riian’s Seyhlis ( whom he identifies 
with the Saciu, iii. S } dwelt north of the 
Jaxartes (iv. 1, and •!). Bo the Saeji of I 
Kratostheno? (up. Ktrah. xi. p. 743), who 
are separated by the Jaxartes from the 
Sogdiiuiii. Strabo is less clear, hut 
brings the Scythian conquerors of tho 
Gneoo-lWtrLm kingdom dm r5>; «rs quia.; 
rdv 1 Xtti&nTcu rSf aura 2daa; am Sjyhu- 
VMS, b x. a. TiiX 0 * (ibid. p. 741). 

There were, of course, Saeae in Armenia, 
the Sacesinas of Arrian (Exp. Al. iii. 8), 
who adjoined on the Modes and tho 
Cadusiaus (eoinp. Strab. xi. pp. 745, 757, 
&e.; Plin. JELN. vi. 10; and Ptol. v. 15). 
But these cannot be the Sac® whom 
Herodotus joined with the I lurtrimis ; and 
indeed they are never called Saca*, but 
Saceain.M or Sacassuni ; and their country • 
is not Sacia, but Saeasaene. Strabo ap- 
ron. iv. 


pears to regard these Seyths as a rem- 
nant of the invaders who held dominion 
in Upper Asia ior 28 years, but wore 
subdued by Cyaxaves (compare Kkrub. 
xi. p. 745 with Herod, i, iutf). But 
they were, probably among tho mu.-d 
anciont inhabitants of the country. 

s Herod, t, 201. 

9 Ibid. ch. 2 l(b Tho Massa-Geta; 
should by their name bo Goths (supra, 
vol. iii. p. 214). That they wore Arians 
iH shown by tho name of their primal 

I Sjiarg.ipiaes (Herod, i. 211), which may 
' he compared with the Kpargapoitb.es of 
the A- ; ;o//i-yrsi (ibid. iv. 78), and of tho 
European Soytlw or Kenloti (ih. oh. 7i>), 
whose. Indo-European character him boon 
already proved (vol. iii. pji. 102-205). 

10 Herod, i. 214. 

11 Kupra, p. 20 'j. 

* 2 Ptolemy’s Sacia,, which he in a 
marked way distinguishes from Scythia 
(vi. 13), lies mist of Sogdiiuia, and north 
of Mount Imaus (tho J/nm-lui/ir), Com- 
pare Mai’cian. Herael. (p. 25) ; b biit 

V ay you mraftsu T!gtagi%erai «« pfv 

agxrai v vu 'lyMtu Soti vfaoa. rovs vw^atipiUaus 
uiiTou "Stiy&iuvavs xm Xdxa;. 

w Vlt. Alex, VIII. iv. § 2(b 
v 
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the Saese ( Baled ) in Darius’s lists, 14 it is perhaps on the whole to be 
preferred to the other. The western and northern portions of this 
region are very mountainous, but on the south and east it sinks 
down into a vast sandy plain or desert, which extends uninter- 
ruptedly from about long. 75° to long. 118° E. from Greenwich. 

The Sacao of Persia were probably a Turanian race, or at least, 
a population in which the Turanian element preponderated. 15 
They were among the best troops in the Persian armies , tn their 
chief weapons being the bow and the battle-axe. 17 It appears 
that some time before the invasion of Alexander they had suc- 
ceeded in detaching themselves from Persia, and completely 
establishing their independence, so that they fought at Arbela, 
not as subjects, but as allies of Darius. 18 Soon afterwards we 
find Sacans contending without dishonour with the army of Alex- 
ander; 19 and about a century later, tribes which bore the name 
subverted the Grseco-Bactrian kingdom, 1 and established their 
rule over the ontiro tract between the Aral and the Indus. a They 
even ventured to invade India, hut were repulsed with great loss 
(b.c. 56), 3 after which they fell under the dominion of the Parthian, % 
and were finally absorbed in the kingdom of the Sassanida?. 


14 See vol. ii. p. 485, note °. Darius, 
it will bo seen, conjoins Saoia, 1. with 
Gamlaria and Sattagydia ; 2. witli Gau- 
d.iria and M«ii ; o. with India. 

13 Soc vol. i. pp. (548-9. This view is 
not incompatible with thuL maintained 
in vol. iii. (.Book iv. Essay ii. pp. 192- 
205 1 with respect to the ethuic character 
of the European Scyths. The term 
Soyth, or Sacan, is probably not a real 
ethnic name, but merely a title given to 
all nomados, like the f l if at ol‘ modern 
Persia. From the mere term Scyth wo 
cannot conclude anything as to the eth- 
nic character of a people. [In the Baby- 
lonian transcripts of the Achtemcnian 
inscriptions, the term which replaces 
the iSiifiit of the Persian and. Scytliio 
columns, is (hmri (query, Goincritcs ? ) 
— a term which elsewhere in Babylonian 
always means "the tribes.” Compare 
the Greek — U . C. B.] 

1G They fought well at Marathon (lie- 
rod. vi. 1U5); they wore included among 
the picked troops of Mardonius (ibid, 
vhi. 1 1.5 ), and they distinguished them- 
selves at Arbela (Arr. Exp. Al. iii. l,T>. 
It is also to be noted that they formed, 
together with the .Modes and Persians, 
Ihe marines of the Persian Heel (Herod, 
vii. 184). 

*’• Herod. \ii. (>4. 


18 Arrian. Exp. Al. iii. 8. liamvo . . . 

o&x . . . aJ.Xu xwu ffVfifAUxlav rqv 

Auptioo. 19 Ibid. iv. 4. 

1 Strabo, xi. p. 715. See Dr. Smith’s 
Geographical Dictionary, ad voe. hac- 
TB.IANA. 

2 Of course these exploits are not to 
l>e assigned to the Persian Sac® wJt/. 
The Saeai of the fifteenth satrapy wore 
hut the advanced guard of that great 
Scytliie or Tatar people which Ins at 
all times held undisputed sway in the 
steppe country of central Asia. The 
Scytliie influx of the first and second 
centuries before the Christian era was a 
movement begun probably m the heart 
of Asia, and extending to a multitude 
of tribes besides those who had at one 
lime been subject to Persia (Strain 1. a. o.). 
Its success was chiefly owing to the vast 
numbers of the invaders, who gradually 
won their way to the Paropamisus, 
whence, in one line, they descended the 
valley of the IJclmond to the country 
about lake Zerrah — called from them 
Sacaslene (laid. Char. p. 8), which 
passed into Seycslua (now KciduiC ) — 
while in another they entered India and 
reached the mouths of the Indus, whore 
they are plaeetl by Ptolemy (vii. L) and 
Arrian ( Poripl. ]’. ftryth. p. 21, &c.). 

3 See Wilson’s Arum. Autiq. p. 3u2. 
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(ix.) Tho Ouspinns are mentioned twice in tins list- ol* tho 
isntmpies — once in connexion with the obscure tribes of the 
PuusiciB, the Paul iniathi, and the Darit®; 1 and a second time in 
conjunction with the Sac®.'’ In the funner passage there is reason 
to suppose (hat- the inhabitants of a portion of the tract directly 
south of the Caspian 8ea — lV«>m whom indeed it derived that 
name — are intended in rise hitter it has Leon proposed to alter 
the reading, substituting for Caspii either Cash/ 1 or Caspeiri. 14 
ilid this pracfice of alt oration in easts of dillieulty, where (here is 
no variation in the M8S., is always dangerous ; and in the case 
before us the readings suggested arc neither of them remarkably 
happy. The Casii are Jirst, mentioned in Ptolemy/' and then 
they appear to be placed in eastern Thibet., on llic borders of 
China, far beyond the utmost limits to which the Persian empire 
can be thought to have extended. The Oaspeiri, or people of 
Cashmere/ 1 ' are less remote, and they wore probably Persian 
subjects, but still they are not likely to bavo been included in 
the same satrapy with the Sac®, whichever view we fake of the 
country occupied by that people. 11 On tho whole it seems best 
to accept the reading as it stands, and to suppose that the Cas- 
pian s, like so many oilier tribes in ibis part of Asia, 12 were 
divided, part having proceeded westward into Ghilan and 3. la- 
zt'urfwm, while part abode in more primitive settlements nearer 
the original seat of tho Arian nation. It is impossible, however, 
to locate the eastern branch otherwise than conjocturally. 

(x.) Tho fcsagartians (or Asagarta) were probably the principal 
people of the Great Desert of Iran, which extends from Kashan 
and Isfahan on the west, to the Jfarnot-rud, or river of ' Nitbrnmir, 
on the east. They are placed by Herodotus iu his great, central 
satrapy (the fourteenth), where they are conjoined with the 8ara.ii- 
gians and Thamaiueaits on the one hand, the Utians and Mycians 


4 Herod. ill. 92. 

5 Li. id. eh. 9a. 

(! Vide infra, p. 2ti4. 

7 The reading Cadi was, 1 believe, 
first proposed by Larelior. It was 
adopted by Rennell (Googr. of Herod, 
p. b02), whence it passed to Bcluo and 
tin- otJicr translators. 

H This conjecture was first made by 
Rcudua ( I’rcd’. ad if or oil. p. xvi.), who 
supported it by the passage in (Stephen, 
where the third Book of Herodotus is 
made an authority for Caspeirus as a 
city of the Parthiauss (K. issues;, tAis 
Ujs^uv, -g^O'tiX'4} -.-jj ’I vhx/i' 


<r^irr'}. But the correction proposed 
would not justify tho citation, which 
really shows a reading of Kai-ruao; for 
K aeveiru^s in Herod, iii. 102. 

u Geo graph, vi. 15. 

10 Vide infra, p. 219. 

11 Though Cashmere is not far from 
the territory of Koshyof and Vurhuml, 
yet Lacing completely separated from it 
lay the highest ranges of tho Uiwho 
Koosh, it could scarcely fail into tho 
same satrapy. 

12 As the Mardians, the Sagartians, 
the Ganda raus, the Arachosians, and 
others. 
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on the other. 13 This tract is only capable of bearing a very sparse 
population, 14 and the Sagartians were at no time a people of any 
great power or influence. It is rather surprising to find that 
they furnished to the army of Xerxes as many as 8000 troops 
(horsemen, armed with lassoes 15 ), since, except on this occasion, 
they are scarcely found as a military nation. Their tribes 
appear to have been scattered and isolated. Darius, in one 
inscription, 16 conjoins them with the Parthians ; in another, 17 
represents them as inhabiting a part of Media. Ptolemy places 
them immediately to the east of Zagros, 18 while Stephen speaks 
of their occupying a peninsula projecting into the Caspian. 13 
By the other geographers they are unnoticed. Probably their 
main locality in the early times was the southern skirt of the 
mountains from the Caspian Gates eastward to about Shahrud 
and Bostam , or the district immediately west of Parthia. 1 Prom 
tiiis position they commanded all the northern portion of the 
Great Desert. Hence they had sent colonists to accompany the 
Persians in their great migration, who may have been the an- 
cestors of Ptolemy’s Sagartians, immediately to the east of Zagros. 
If Stephen’s authority is allowed, we must suppose that the 
eastern Sagartians, being gradually driven from their country 
by the Parthians, found a refuge in Mazmderan, where they 
may have occupied the long promontory which forms the northern 
protection of Aster abad Bay. 

The Arian character of the Sagartians has been proved in a 
former Essay. 2 They seem to have been a tribe very closely 
akin to the Medo-Persic stock. Herodotus tells us that they 
resembled the Persians both in language and dress ; 3 and we find 
by the Beliistun Inscription, that when a pretender to the crown 
of Sagartia rose up, he claimed it as a descendant from the great 
Median prince Cyaxares.' 1 In war they served rather as a por- 
tion of the Persian contingent 5 than as a distinct people, and 
their omission from some important lists of the provinces 15 may 


13 Herod, iii. !)J. 

14 Supra, vol. i. pp. 533-G. 

15 Herod, vii. 85. 

w Tho great inscription at Persepolis. 
Vido supra, vol. ii. p. 483, note fi . 

17 Eeli. laser. Col. ii. par. 15 (supra, 
vol. ii. p. G02). 

1S Geograph. vl. 2. 

19 Steph, ByH. ad voe. 

1 See Justin, xli. I, where “ Sagar- 
lani” must bn read for “ Hpartani.” 
| Hero their name seems to remain in the 


modern La&jird or A l Asgird, the appel- 
lation of a very ancient fort in these 
parts. — H. C. R] 

2 Yol. i. Essay xi. p. G74. 

3 Herod, vii. 85. 

4 Boh. Inscr. Col. ii. par. 14. 

4 Herod, 1. s. c. ivr&nrufcxri) e; robs 
11s ptras. 

6 They are omitted from the Behiatun 
and Hakhsh-i-Jiustam lists, only ap~ 
peiu-ing in the Porsepolitan. (See vol. 
ii. p. 485, note «). 
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be accounted for by their probable inclusion in Media. They 
are thought to have been connected with the Indian Aswan, 
and are regarded by some as the ancestors of the Scandinavian 
nations . 7 

(xi.) The Sarangians. — •Concerning the position of this people 
there can be little doubt. They are clearly identical wiih the 
Zaraugi, Zarangsoi, or Drangag of Arrian,’’ the Drangm of 
Strabo*' and Ptolemy , 10 who occupy the region directly south of 
Aria, bounded on the oast by Aracliosia, on the west by Oar- 
mania, and on its own southern frontier by Gedrosia. They 
may be recognised in the Zamku of Darius’ inscriptions , 11 who 
arc joined in the lists with iho Partliians, the Arinins, and the 
Arachosians. Their name is derived by Bumouf 18 from the Zend 
word Zamyo, or Znrayanyh, “sea," a term which still at l aches 
to the great lake into which the Helmend empties itself, called 
Zerm/t by the Persians 13 They were probably the occupants of 
the country round the lake, and to some extent of the banks of 
the streams which How into it from the east and north, as the 
Helmend, the Ilaront-rurf, the river of JbWroh, the river of /{hash, 
&c . — the modern province of Scistan . 1 ' 1 They appear to have 
bpen Allans by race, 1 ” and a.ro called by Q. Ourtius a ** warlike 


" Boo Col. Ilawlinson’a Vocabulary, 
ad YOU. ASAGARTA (p. <>2). 

In suiuu editions of Annan (as iho 
Taucbnil.ii) one form only is urert, viz., 
Drangio (Asfii yyat). lint the MSS. have 
ill iii. U.% '/.cteayyuTai, in iii. 28, A^iyyui, 
and in vi. 17, Za^dyym. 

u S trab, xv. pp. 1023, 1025, &c. 

1(1 Goograph. vi. 10, Ac. 
u Supra, vol. ii. p. 485, note r '. _ It 
must be remembered that the Persians 
could not articulate the n before a con- 
sonant, and therefore said Guilura for 
Omidtiiia, Ilidiitth for India, &o. 

u Commontaire but le Yagna, p. 
xcviii. [As, however, the ancient Per- 
sian word for sea was dnmija, not z<ir<uia, 
this derivation can scarcely be regarded 
as sound. — H. C. E,.] 

13 Gen. Perrier says that this name is 
“ not known to the great majority of 
Asiatics ” (Caravan Journeys, p. 429), 
and that it is only found in old Persian 
authors. The inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country, according to this 
writer, now call the lake Mechila Feistun, 
“ the lake of Seistan,” or 3/gc/iUu Jiooslem, 
“ the. lake of Roostem,” tire great Per- 
sian hero. 


u The following description of Soia- 
tan is given by Gen. Perrier: — “Seistan 
is a flat country, with here and there 
some low hills. One third of (ho sur- 
face of the !-oi] is composed of moving 
sands, and the two other thirds of a 
compact sand, mixed with a little clay, 
but very inch in vegetable matter, and 
covered with woods of the tamarisk, 
si '<//«?«, ft'tj, and reeds, in the midst of 
which there is abundant pasture. Those 
woods are more especially met with in 
the central part of the province, through 
which the Helmend and its affluents 
flow. The detritus and slimy soil which 
is deposited on the land after the annual 
inundations fertilise it in a remarkable 
manner, and this has probably been the 
case from timo immemorial” (Caravan 
Journeys, pp, 42G-7). It may be added 
that the productive land is almost con- 
fined to the river courses, while the in- 
termediate country is an arid desert 
very difficult to traverse. The fiat coun- 
try extends up the Helmend as far as 
Giriskk, whence a line drawn across to 
Ftirrah will give the natural limits of 
Scistan in this direction, 

15 Supra, vol, i. ]>, r>7o. 
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people ;” 16 but nevertheless they are among the nations which 
offered least resistance to Alexander , 17 and are as little distin- 
guished in history as any Arian tribe. 

(xii.) The Thamanaians are a very obscure people. Hero- 
dotus mentions them in two places ; first, in the list of the 
satrapies, where they occur between the Sarangians and the 
Titians ; 18 and secondly, in his account of the river Aces, where 
they are coupled with the Sarangians, Pa? thin ns, Hyrcanians, 
and Chora smians . 19 Ho other ancient author, except Stephen, 
mentions tlioir name, and Stephen merely echoes Herodotus . 1 
Under these circumstances they can only he located coiijce- 
turally. Col. Rawlinson suspects that they are the trihe who 
gave name to JJamcifflum, Ddmaivend, Arc./ which would lead us 
to look for their settlemouts in the hill country immediately 
south of the Caspian. But as this is too remote from the terri- 
tory of the Sarangians, and from the confines of the other tribes 
who used the Aces water, to he the position intended by Iicro- 
dotus, it is perhaps best to suppose that the Thamanceans, like so 
many of the other Arian tribes , 3 sent colonies along with the 
great migratory stream which pressed westward , 4 and thus carried 
their name in that direction, while the bulk of the nation con- 
tinued in their old quarters, occupying a more easterly position. 
The situation which best suits the two notices in Herodotus, and 
which was perhaps formally assigned to the Thamanseans by 
Isidore of Charax , 5 is the district south and east of Herat, from 
the sources of the Khash-rud and the Uuroot-rud, to the banks 
of the Helmend about GiriaJc. 6 Exactly in this position is found 


18 Yit. Ales. VI. vi. § 36. “ Bollicosa 
uatio est." 

'7 Arrian. Exp. Al. iii. 28. 

w Herod, iii. 93. 

w Ibid. eli. 117. 

1 SLepli. Byz. ad voc. ®at&u,vu7ai, 
ifan; Xlipcrai; vtt'/tmo'j' 'lloctoros rolr'f. 

2 Memoir on the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions, vol. ii. p. 62. [On, mm was the 
Allan correspondent of the Turkish 
A Ink. “skirt,” and was equally applied 
to tlie flank of the mountains in these 
parts. The Dnmoni, or Thamanaians, 
were the inhabitants of this “ skirt.” — 
H. C. 31.] 

3 As the Sagartians (supra, p. 21 3\ 
the Mardians, and Dropiei (supra, vol. i. 
p. 425), the Uandarians (ibid. p. 675), 
&c. 

5 Besides leaving their name along 
the Elburz range in the words above- 


mentioned, the Thamanaians appear to 
have brought it as far west as tlio 
Kurdish mountains, where Agathias 
has vJjfjbn &uf&uv&jv (see vol. ii. p. 484, 
note 3 j. 

0 By an ingenious emendation, com- 
municated to mo by letter, lions. C. 
Muller of Paris has brought a passage of 
| Isidore to bear on this difficult subject. 

! Ho observes that our present editions of 
Isidore give, after an account of the 
great Parthian route from west to east 
as far as Aria, the following — emWsv 
’Avttvm 'As ’Aji/aj (Hudson, p. 81, 
and notes that thi mu ’A moat are wholly 
unknown to us. He therefore proposes 
to read ivnutlev £(.-)’4f&]tzvetw v zta. 

The mistake might easily arise from the 
carelessness of a transcriber. 

8 The towns mentioned by Isidore of 
Charax in his account of the Tliatna- 
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the modern tribe of the Tuy mourn es? which appears to retain 
almost unchanged the appellation of the ancient inhabitants. 

(xiii.) The Pactyans. — Herodotus has two nations of Pactyans, 
one inhabiting a portion of Armenia^ and the other adjoining 
upon India . 9 It is the latter with which we are hero concerned. 
Their country is said to have been upon the upper Indus, and 
to have contained, the city of (Aispatyrus, 1 " which most writers 
arc; inclined to identify with the city of Oaslunere . 11 If this 
identification bo approved. Pad yica must bo regarded as the 
Cashmere valley, 01* perhaps as that region, together with the 
valley of ilm Indus al)o\o Attack. 1 ~ The mu no Pad van has been 
thought to bo connected with tho word Punlthm* or PuhtanP 
the title by which tho Affghans call themselves. 

(xiv.) The Sattagydians are a people entirely unknown to all 
the classical writers except Herodotus. Yet it is certain that, in 
the time of Darius they were a nation of considerable import- 
ance. They are mentioned in the Acliamienian inscriptions 
wherever a list of tho subject people is given , 1 ' 1 and wo are fur- 
ther told that they were among the tribes which revolted from 
Darius in the earlier portion of his reign . 15 Their exact situation 
can only bo conjectured. Herodotus, by uniting them in the 
same satrapy with the Outfit limans, 1 '’ who dwelt in Oabool and on 
the Upper Indus , 17 shows that they must be sought towards the 
extreme east of tlio empire ; and Darius, by attaching (hem in 
all Ids lists to the Arachosians, leads us to the same conclusion. 1 *’ 


mean country are Phrn (‘tea), which in 
dearly Fen ah ; His, which ’is tho BealtS 
or Abesld of Pliny (N. II. vi. 2:5), tins 
modern Hint; (lari {(tun si), and Nil, 
which id unknown. Those names clearly 
mark tho position of tho country. 

‘ This resend dance of name may ho 
merely accidental, for the Tayinoiuiees 
cannot he traced very fax - back in Ori- 
ental history. Their country \v;u tra- 
versed iu several directions by (Sen. 
Ferrier, who found it to consist of a 
series of mountains, valleys, and small 
plains, well watered towards the east by 
beautiful lakes and rivers, hub becoming 
drier and more desert towards the west. 
On the south it terminates abruptly iu 
a range of high mountains, which pre- 
sent their steep side to tho broad plain 
of efristan at their base, forming a very ; 
marked limit between the high and the 
low country. (Roe Ferrier, pp. 27.1-4.) 

8 ] I fired, in. 03. 

IJ Ibid. ch. 102. 


I 1,1 Ibid, and compare iv, -(-•!, 

11 bee Dr. Wiiiiili’s Geographical Die* 
I tiomiry, sub voc. oasuatv itus, and enm- 
; pare Bahr's Excursus ad Herod, iii. 102; 
and supra, vol. ii. p, -191, note 
1J It. is said that boats might descend 
(ho Ji'fniii from the lake U "h'r, a little 
below Cashmere (Diet, of Or. and Ilom. 
Go. .graph. vol. i. p. 55N), and that 
Herodotus may have been mistaken 
about the direction in which the stream 
ran. 

13 Malta- llruu, Annalos m>u voiles tics 
Voyages, tom. ii. p. 3 W, et se<j<p 
u Bek. Inner. (Job i. par. H ; Persop. 
Inscr. par. 2 ; Naklish-i-liustam laser, 
par. 2. 

13 Beh. Inscr. Gol. ii. par. 2. 
l « Herod, iii. 91. 

17 See vol. i, p. 075, and infra, p. 217. 

18 The Arachosians are placed by 
PLolemy west of the Sarangians and 
north of tho Ged romans ; they are 
bounded on the cn4 by the valley of 
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They probably were the chief inhabitants of the high tract 
extending from Cabool to Herat in one direction, and from Sir- 
pool to the banks of the Helmend in another. The inscriptions 
even seem to extend them eastward to Margiana, or the district 
of Mero. They may perhaps be represented by Ptolemy’s Paro- 
pamisadee, or occupants of the mountain-chain of Paropamisus, 
whom he places between Baetria and Arachosia. 1 Their name 
is said to have signified “ the possessors of a hundred cows,” 2 an 
appellation sufficiently indicating the pastoral character of their 
country. 3 

(xv.) The Gandaiians are a very remarkable people, and held 
in ancient times a very prominent position among the tribes 
dwelling between Tndia and Persia. All the early Sanscrit 
authorities give the name of Sin dim Gf-andhdra to the country 
lying upon the banks of the Upper Indus and its tributaries ore 
they issue from the mountains p and the term Grandhdm con- 
tinues to bo applied to the Cabool country in tbe writings of the 
Arabian geographers, 5 down to the 12th or 13th century of our 


the Tndus. There can be little doubt 
that their country was the modem Oan- 
dahar, or the tract lying upon the Ara- 
chotus ( Urqhandtib) river. (Sec Wilson’s 
Altana Antiqua, pp. 15(5-7.) 

1 Geograph, vi, 18. 

8 Col. Sir H. Rawlinson's Persian Vo- 
cabulary, ad voc, TIXATACUSH. 

B The region in question is formed by 
o fan-like radiation of no fewer than five 
mountain-ranges from a point in the 
great latitudinal chain of Asia, a little 
to the west of Cabool. The most north- 
ern of these ranges has a direction from 
S.TS.E. to N.W.W., the most southern 
from N.N.E. to S.S.W. The Mmymih, 
fferi-rud, and Helmend, occupy the val- 
leys between the ranges. Gen. Ferrier 
gives the following description of this 
country as seen from the highest of the 
ridges, the Si<ih-koh, which bounds the 
valley of tbe Jleri-rnd on the south:— 

“Standing actually on the highest 
point of the ridge I felt an indefinable 
sensation of admiration at tbe splendid 
sight thrown in bold relief at my feet. 
There was much variety in the magnifi- 
cent view, and it was possible to see 
already the details of it. In the hori- 
zon, and at thirty parsangs from us, 
was the grand peak of Tcludup, which, 
capped with its eternal and unchanging 
snows, seemed to reach the heavens. 
Tlic high mountains which we had 


orossod in our ascent looked mere hil- 
locks compared with the distant giant. 
The district we had traversed between 
us and Sir pool was but a spot on the 
surface of the country spread out before 
us; and the chain on which we stood 
stretched E. and W. to a distance 
that exceeded the powers of vision to. 
measure. An infinity of lower chains 
diverged from the principal, and (1 may 
say) imperial range, decreasing gradually 
in height towards the north, leaving 
lovely and productive valleys between 
them, with here and there an encamp- 
ment of the black tents of the nomadic 
inhabitants, and luxuriant verdure in- 
tersected by streams of water shining in 
the aim like threads of silver. All this 
had such animation about it that T felt 
riveted to the spot by the entrancing 
pleasure of contemplating it.” (Caravan 
Journeys, p. 238.) 

4 See ‘Wilson’s Ariana Anliqua, p. 131 
et seqq., nud his remarks in the Asiatic 
Researches, vol. xv. p. 108. Compare 
Lassen’s Indisclie Alterthumskuude, p. 
422, aud his Memoir on Bactri.au his- 
tory, translated in the ninth volume of 
the Bengal Asiatic Journal (part i. p. 
473, et seqq.). 

5 As Beladhori, Mass'oudi, AbuRihan, 
Edrisi, and Abulfeda (see Col. Rawlin- 
son’s .Persian Vocabulary, p. 126), 
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era. This then appears to have been the primitive country of the 
Gaudariaus, and may be regarded as their proper abode in tiro 
time of Darius, of Hecatams, and of Herodotus . 6 Hence, at a 
very early date, they seem to have sent out colonies , 7 which 
accompanied the first Avian emigrants, and settled partly on the 
northern frontier of Hogdiana, where we find them ns Caudari," 
partly in Khorassnn, whore we meet, with a town called Gadar . 0 
In later times a second movement look piece on a grander scale. 
The (jiandarhms of Hindhu Gtiwlfaira, pressed upon by the Yue- 
a Tatar race, relinquished their ancient abodes, and migrated 
westward, in the fifth or sixth cent my of our era, carrying with 
them their sacred vessel — the water-pot of Fo — regarded as the 
most holy relic of Buddhism, which they transported from tins 
upper Indus to the vicinity of the Ar((huulth. V) To this new 
country they carried also their name, and here it still remains in 
the modern Oandahur , the appellation alike of the province and 
the capital. 

The Gandarians seem to be more properly regarded as an 
Indian than as an Iranian tribe. Renee the expression of 
TTocatums, V^upai, '\v8wv I'Ovoj,” and hence the attachment of 
Gandaria to India in the lists of Darius, So Strabo regards 
Gandaris, or Gaiularitis, as a part of India ; 13 and Ptolemy in- 
cludes the Gan dawn among his Indian nations . 14 Their name 
among the later and less careful writers became confused with 
that of the Gangarida*, or inhabitants of the country about the 
mouths of the Gauges 13 — an additional proof that their Indian, 
connexion was undoubted. Like llio other hill-tribes of those 
parts, they seem to have been a warlike race ; and it is not impro- 
bable that they were included among the Indians whose services 
were retained by Mardonius after the retirement of Xerxes . 1,1 
It is curious that they do not appear among the opponents of 
Alexander, since ho must have marched through their country 
on his way to the Tndus. 


fi Darius specially attaches the Gan- 
darians fco the Indians, connecting them 
also with the Sattagydians and the 
Sacans (supra, vol. ii. p. 485, note b ). 
liecatams calls them, i(hos T>2»» (Fr. 
178), and places the city Cuspapyrus 
in their country (Fr. 179). Herodotus, 
by uniting them (vii. G(i) with the Par- 
tliiana, Chorasmiaus, Sogdians, and Dac- 
trians, seems to give them a unrthnni 
rather than a southern emplacement. 

7 Supra, vol. i. p. 975, note 1U . 
p Compare Ptolem. Geograph, vi. 12; 


Plin. II. hT. vi. II! ; Pomp. Mel. i. 2. 

,J Ibid. Char. p. 7 (Hudbon). TJio 
Persian fonn of i he name, it must be re- 
membered, is G ((dam (Boh. laser, col. i. 
par. G, &c. ). 

1,1 See the notice of this migration in 
Col. Kawlinson’s Pens. Vocab. p. 1-27, 

11 Fr. 178. 

ls! See above, vol. ii. p. 485, note s . 

13 Strab. xv. p. 992 and p. 995. 

14 Ptol. Geograph, vii. 1. 
w Dionys. Perieg. 1 144. 

16 Horod. viii. lid. 
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(xvi.) The Dadicse arc joined closely with the Gandarians by 
Herodotus, being not only immediately attached to them in the 
list of satrapies , 17 but also united with them under the same 
commander in the army of Xerxes . 18 No other writer speaks of 
the Dadicse under this name. It has been conjectured 19 that 
they are the Daradrse of Ptolemy , 1 who seem to be the Derdse of 
Strabo , 2 and the Dardse of Pliny ; 3 but etymological considera- 
tions forbid this identification. Ptolemy seems really to indicate 
the country of the Dadicse by his Tatacene, which he places in 
Drangiana, towards its north-western limits . 4 Probably they 
had been brought by emigration to this region in the time of the 
Egyptian geographer, having previously dwelt further to the 
east, perhaps about Grhuznee and tbe course of the Grhuznce river, 
where they would be in contact with the Gandarians ; or at any 
rate in some part of the Paropamisus . 5 It is conjectured that 
the modem Tats, or Tajiks , who form the hulk of the agri- 
cultural population in Eastern Persia, are the inheritors of their 
name, and (possibly) to some extent their descendants . 0 

(xvii.) The Aparytie are, perhaps, scarcely a distinct race. 
They have been properly enough compared with the Paryetse of 
Ptolemy , 7 whose name simply means cc mountaineers,” from the 
Zend, pouru, Sanscrit, paruh, “a mountain .” 8 From the con- 
nexion of Herodotus’s Aparytsc with the Gandarians and Satta- 
gydians , 9 it may be conjectured that they were the inhabitants 
of some part of the Ilmdoo-Koosh range, a portion of which, 
near the source of the Cahool river, is still called Kohistan, or 
“ the mountain country .” 0,1 But it would be rasli to attempt to 
fix their exact seat, or to identify them with any particular tribe 
or nation. 

(xviii.) The Oaspeiri do not occur in the manuscripts of 
Herodotus, and it is uncertain whether they were really men- 
tioned by him. They are found in Ptolemy as the inhabitants 
of the country about the sources of the liyda&pes, or Jelum 


17 Herod, iii. 91. 1H Ibid. vii. 60. 

10 Secs Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Greek and 
Roman Geography, ad voe. daradrae. 

1 Geograph, vii. 1. 

8 Strab. xv. 

3 Plin.K. N.vi. 19. 

4 Geograph, vi. 19. 

5 So Wilson (A Han. Aniiq. p, lol). 

6 See Col. Rawliuson’s Persian Voca- J 
hnlary, p. 17‘J. 

7 Hitter’s Erdknndo von Asien, vo!. i 
vi. p. 98; Biihr, ad loe., &e. (See Plo- 1 


tern. vi. 16.) 

8 Tho same root appears in Puro pa- 
misus or At/upanisus, and (perhaps) in 
Ao'i'canii and i J o/-<et.aceni. 

q Herod, iii. 91. 

9 " Tho liver Cophen (the Cubool river) 
and the town of the same name (Plin. 
H. N. vi. 88) have a similar derivation, 
knf in old Persian being synonymous 
with purw d, which is tlio Persian form 
of the Sanscrit paruh, “a mountain." — 
H. €. R. 
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river , 10 and are therefore fairly identified with the Cashmeeroos . 11 
It has been proposed to substitute their name for that of the 
Caspiuus, in two passages of ] [erodotus ; 1B and the present trans- 
lation, which follows the edition of ( hiisford, adopts the emenda- 
tion in one instance.' 1 ' But the alteration thus made is either 
too much or too little, for it only removes one difficulty to intro- 
duce; another." That there has boon some corruption of flic 
text seems certain, hut very little dependence can he placed on 
the name which has been introduced conjee iimdly. 

(six.) The Indians included within Iho Umpire ofPavius wore 
probably iho inhabitants of the Pvmjaub, Logo! her %\ ilh those 
<‘f tho lower valley of the Indus — the country now known as 
iScinde. 1 '’’ It is impossible to fix their boundaries with exactness. 
They scorn to have been enclosed upon the north by the Ganda- 
riaus,"' on the west by the Pactyans, Arachosians, and (Jedro- 
siaus, on the east by the great Indian desert, and on the south 
by the sea . 17 They were a warlike race in. the time of Darius , 18 
who forcibly brought them under the Persian sway;'" and they 
maintained the same character down to the invasion of Alex- 
ander, who found in the native prince of these parts (Porus) and 
his men, the enemy whom he had most difficulty in conquering . 1 
There can be no doubt that they belonged to the true Arum or 
Salieri lie stock, to which alone the name of Indian (Hindoo) 
properly attaches. 


10 Uengraph. vii. 1. 

11 Hoc. Dr. Smith’* DM. of Creek ami 
Homan Ueograpliy, ad voe. caspejhia. 

12 Hand. Hi. U-5, and vii. si>. The 
conjecture was first made liy Itei/ius 
(Prof. ad Herod, p. xvi.). 

13 In vii. S(i. Jt is adopted hero not 
only hy ( hiisfovd, but by Schafer, liukker, 
Balir, .mil A. Matilda;. 

11 Tho dyiiWi'nicnfion of Caspii among 
the nations which fumi.'hcd cavalry is 
the fliiiiculty which is removed by tho 
substitution of (Jaspoiri for Caspii in tho 
second passage. But if we make this 
substitution, we read that, “the Cas- 
pcirian horsemen were armed rntrili/ us 
thnir when no mention at all has 
hern’ made of tlmir foot previously. To 
meet this it lias been proposed to insert 
Caspeiri in the locima at the beginning 
of vii. 70 ( Bahr ad Herod, vii. HO h 
But their introduction in that place 
(imutiff the lu tt ions of Asui Minor is quite 
inadmissible. 

15 This is perhaps doubtful and is not 
expressed on the map of the Satrapies 


| by Mens. Cl. Muller, which accompanies 
these volumes, lmt my own convictions 
j are in its favour, f thiuk it follows 
from the descent of iho Indus by Huylnx 
and the runtiu >r<l iwr of tho ocean and 
river a< a line of ronimunirai ion with 
the eastern provinces (Herod, iv. -H ). 
Tho .stream could not have boon safely 
used uuLil the tribes which dwelt along 
its banks were subjugated. 

1,1 This, again, is not expressed on tho 
mail. The however, of the 

; Hindoo writers extend across the Upper 
' Punjaub to (Jaslimcro (Wilson's Arian. 
j An tii]. p. l.»l ). 

[ 17 b’or a description of Uin Punjaub 

; and the Fndim valley, vide supra, voi. i. 

| pp. 5-10-1. 

I 1H Tim is shown hy their being in* 
’ eluded among the troops selected by 
Mardomus (Herod, \iii. 115). 

| 19 Herod, iv. 44. Compare the in* 

Ascriptions of Dai ins at Beliiwtun and at 
I Herat polls (vol. ii. p. 485, note fi ). 
j 1 Arrian. Hxped. Alex. v. 1.3-19. 
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(xx.) The Paricanians are very difficult to locate. It has been 
customary to identify them -with the Gedrosians of later times , 8 
on the notion that their name connects them with the capital 
city of that people, which is called Pura (Yloupu) by Arrian . 2 3 
But the resemblance on which this theory is built, slight in 
itself, becomes wholly valueless when we find reason to believe 
that Pura is not really a proper name at all, but merely the 
native word for “ a town,” which appears in the terminations of 
Cawnpoor, Nagpoor, Bhurtpoor, &e. Tho Paricanians seem to 
have had a city, Paricane, which was known to Hecatseus , 4 and 
which may perhaps bo denoted by Parioea in the Peutingerian 
Table , 5 6 but we have no sufficient means for determining its site. 
Our data do not really allow ns to say more with any confidence, 
than that the Paricanians must have inhabited a region in close 
proximity to the Ethiopians of Asia ; fi or in other words, must 
have been included within the country now known as Beloo- 
chistan. 

(xxi.) Tho Ethiopians of Asia, as Eennell saw long ago , 7 must 
represent the inhabitants of the “south-eastern angle” of the 
empire — the tract intervening between Eastern Persia, or Car- 
mania, and the months of the Indus. Hero alone, out of India, 
would absolute blacks 3 be found ; and to this country and the 
region in immediate contact with it, the name of Ethiopia seems 
to have been attached in Grecian legend from a very high 
antiquity.® The reasons have been already enumerated , 10 which 
make it in the highest degree probable that a homogeneous 
people was originally spread along the entire coast from the 
modern Abyssinia to the Indus. This Cushite race, which pro- 
bably proceeded from the shore deep into the continent, was at 
a later date encroached upon by the more energetic and ex- 


2 Bonnoll’s Geography of Herod, p. ■ 
303 ; Biihr ad Herod, iii. 94. 

J Exped. Alex. vi. 24. 

4 Fr. 180. n aoixdvyi, troXis TUatrw ?. 

5 Segment. 8. 

6 Since they were contained in the 
name satrapy (Herod, iii. 94). It is not 
improbable that in the term i-VW-eanii 
we have an equivalent of A-punj-ito, 

PWe-taceni, &c,, i. e. a term', of 
Avian origin, merely signifying “ moun- 
taineer.” Perhaps, then, the Paricanians 
are the Arian as distinguished from the 
Cushite inhabitants of Beloocliistan, 
standing to those last as tho Bcloochces 
now stand to the Brakoos. Being the 
stronger people they would hold to tho 


mountains of the interior, where culti- 
vation is possible and springs of water 
abound, leaving to the weaker Cushites 
the parched coast and the many arid 
plains. A somewhat similar distribution 
of the Belooeliees and Brahoos is even 
now found. 

7 Geography of Herodotus, p. 803. 

8 Tho Beloochees of the interior are of 
an olive complexion (Fcrrier, p. 433), 
but those along tho coast are nearly 
black. 

9 Of. Horn. Od. i. 23-4 ; and compare 
the traditions concerningMemnon (sixpra, 
vol. iii. p. 201 , noto *). 

10 Supra, vol. i. p. 650, notes 7 and s . 
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passive Arlans, who in. tlie region in question seem to have con- 
tinually pressed it back, till it was once more almost confined to 
tlie sea-board. From them, however, tlio whole tract cast of 
Kerman (Camiania) was, as lato as tlio time of the Sassanian 
princes, called Kmcni ; 11 and they probably constitute in some 
measure the stock from which the Bralmi division of the Belooch 
nation is descended.' 13 Tlio absence of any mention of Ethi- 
opians in these parts by the bulk of the later geographers, is 
perhaps to be accouuted for by the division of the nation into 
tribes, and the prevalence of tribe-names — Gedrosi, Orit», 
Arbii, 13 &c. — over the general ethnic title. 

The ancient country of the Ethiopians may be regarded as 
nearly equivalent to the modern Beloochistau, which extends 
from the Iudian Ocean to the Hehnend, and from Capo Josh 
to Kurraehee. The general character of this tract has been 
already given. 14 As it is chiefly rock and sandy desert, it can 
never have been more than scantily peopled, and accordingly we 
hear but little of its inhabitants, who seem to have been (at 
least towards I ho coast) a weak race, living on fish, 16 and con- 
tent to give themselves up at the first summons of an invader. 1 ” 

4. The northern tribes not included in the above summary 
consist of those which either skirted the southern shore of the 
Caspian, or else intervened between that sea and the eastern 
limit of Asia Minor. They were comprised in three satrapies, 
the eleventh, the eighteenth, and the nineteenth and were in 
nun j her thirteen, viz., the Mosehi, the Tibareni, the Maeroncs, 
the Mosynmci, the Marcs, the Uololii, tlio Sapcires, the Alarodii, 
the Mali out, the Oaspii, the Pausicaj, the Fan time thi, and the 
Dareitoe. These* tribes are for the most part exceedingly obscure, 


11 .Sue Col. Ttawlinaon’s Early History 
of Babylonia (As. Sou. Journ. vol. sly. 
part ii. p. itJfl)- 

13 Tlie liivfwas arc said to have mi- 
grated, at a comparatively recent time, 
from Arabia to Mckran (ibid.); but, if 
this bo true, they were probably drawn 
thither by the knowledge that they 
would find it inhabited by a kindred race. 
The Brahui dialect is Sc-ythic or Tu- 
ranian, while that of the XSelooches is 
Arian (see Mr. Seymour’s note in Fur- 
rier’s Caravan Journeys, p. 431). 

13 Col. Bawlinson (Vocabulary, pp. 138 ■ 
9) has shown grounds for connecting the 
Gedrosi with tho Cadusii or Cadriui 
(Win. U. H. vi. 23), whoso .Scythic cha- 
racter is nearly certain (Strab, xi. pp. ■ 


To 1-2 ; Arrian. Exp. Alex. iii. 8 and 19, 
&e.). Tho desoripth e term 1 chthyophugi 
was also used to designate tho tribes ol‘ 
tho coast between the Critic and Car- 
mania (Strab. ii. p. 17b ; xv. p. 1021 ; 
Kearch. L'arapl. p. 17 ; Agatharc. do 
Hub. Mar. p. 27; Plin. II,' F. vi, 28; 
Solin. c. 57, &u.). 

11 Supra, vol. i. Essay is. p. 53G and 
pp. 538-9. 

15 Nearch. Parapl. 1, s. c. 

ifi Arrian. Esp. Al. vi. 22. Compare 
Q. Curtins, IX. x. § 5. Alexander’s 
losses in thiB country were caused by its 
want of resources, not by tho strength 
or valour of its inhabitants (Arrian, 
vi. 25-tj). 

17 Herod, iii 92 and 91. 
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but in general it will be found that wo can locate thorn without, 
much difficulty. 

(i.) The Moschi adjoined upon Colchis, 18 which, according to 
01 lq view, was included in the Moschian territory. 19 They 
appear to have inhabited the mountain district about Kars and 
Erzcroum— the Moo-^iko. oqm of Strabo. 1 In this remote locality 
very little is known of them, but still they are a race of consider- 
able importance, which has played no undistinguished part in 
the world's history. They are frequenlly mentioned in Scrip- 
ture under the name of Meslieeli and occur as Musical, 

in many of the Assyrian inscriptions. In the flourishing period 
ol‘ Assyria they were the principal people of Northern Syria, 
Taurus, and Cappadocia ; and in this last-named place their 
name long continued in the appellation of the city Mazaaa , 3 
which was the capital of the province.' 1 The great Arian invasion 
which introduced the Cappadocians into these parts, about 
r„o. 700 — (150, 5 seems to have driveu them northward into the 
country immediately below the Caucasus, and perhaps across the 
Caucasus into the steppes. At any rate there is reason to believe 
that they ultimately found a refuge in the steppe country, where 
they became known as Muslcovs , and gave their name to the old 
capital of Russia. 6 

According to the Mosaic genealogy, the Moschi were descend- 
ants of Japhofc. 7 Their ethnic character, however, is not Indo- 
European, but Turanian. This is apparent from the names of 
the Moschian kings in the Assyrian records, 8 and otherwise is in 
accordance with what we know of the people. They seem to 
have formed the substratum of the population in Cappadocia 


18 Strub. xi. p. 72f>. “ oi <ra. Ntfyi- 

lariKa miyyaaypavrii Xiyuv/ri 

raus, siTd Zuyau;, ura ' llnop^nui, urn Ki»- 
xtrccf *ai yiairxavi koli KoXpsov;.” Compare 

Plin. 11. N. vi. 10. 

30 Mfcnib. xi. p. 728 (vide supra, vol. i, 
p. lira, note 5 ). Jiecatieus on tbe other 
band called tbe Alosebi *"a Colehian 
people” {’ihoi K .oXxav- Ft. 1SS). 

1 Ibid. ii. p. 90 ; xi. p. 720, Sco. 
Pliny (1. a. c.) places tbe Alosebi uu tbe 
river iberus, an affluent of the Cyrus 
{Juir ) : Scylax shows, by bis omission 
of thorn, that they did not reach tbe 
coast. 

: Ps. cxx. 5; Ezek. xxvii. U’ ; xxxii. 
26; xxxviii. 2; xxxix. 1. & c. 

a Joseph. Ant. Jud. i. (i. 

4 Strain xiv, p. 948. 

6 Supra, vol. i. p. 6 5J. 


B Ibid. p. 652, note 2 . 

7 Gen. x. 2. We need not bo sur- 
prised at finding Turanians among tbe 
descendants of Sliem and Japbet. “ Tbe 
whole earth was of one speech and one 
language ” till tbe time of Peleg (of, 
Gen. xi. 1 with x. 25), and there is 
every reason to believe that this form of 
speech was Turanian. Tbe form which 
we call Semitic was developed among 
the descendants of Sbem, but was not 
adopted by all of them, while it was 
adopted by some Hamitos, for instance, 

. the later Babylonians. Similarly the 
! Indo-European type of speech was de- 
: veloped ttmony the descendants of Ja- 
J phot; but come had separated from the 
• rest before it was formed, and these ecm- 
■ timied Turanian. 

s Supra, \oI. i. p. 654 
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down to classical times, and gave it tliat “ somi-barbarons” cha- 
racter which has been noticed as belonging to it. 0 They 
“traded in the persons of men” 8 * 10 11 * * with the Tyrians, ‘probably 
selling their own children for exportai ion. Their “wooden 
helmets,” “short spears,” and “small shields/” 1 indicate the 
low condition of the mechanical arts among them in the time of 
Darius. At one time, iu conjunction with their neighbours, the 
Tibareui. they appear to have kept (lie inhabitants of ftyria and 
Mesopotamia in continual dread of their ravages/-’ but the esta- 
blishment of the Median, and afterwards of the Persian power, 
over 1 he whole tract within the Caucasus/ brought those incur- 
sions to .an end, and reduced the Bloschi to the condition of a 
subject people. After a short term of submission they seem to 
have shaken off the yoke / 3 but they never again became 
formidable in this part of Asia. The hulk of tho nation had 
probably crossed the Caucasus, and found a home in some quiet 
portion of the i llimitable steppe region. 

(ii.) The Tibareui are commonly united with the Moschi/ 4 and 
they were undoubtedly of the same race. 15 * Moreover, the two 
people had once been close neighbours ; lc but in the time of 
Darius it is probable that their territories were separated by those 
of two interjacent tribes — the Mosynceci and the Macrones. 17 
The Tibareui occupied a small tract upon the coast, lying about 
the Greek city Cotyora, which seems to have been the modem 
Ordou , w It was little more than two days’ journey across/ 0 and 
appears to have been bounded on the one side by the river Mclan- 
thius (the JJelet lnnak)> and on the other by the spur thrown 
out from (he coast range which forms the promontory known as 


8 1 1 oeron's Asiatic Nations, vot. i. p. 

1 IU, E. T. 

1,1 Enuk. xxvii. IS. 

11 Herod, vn. 7S. 

11 Euek. claw. is.XA.viii. and xxxix. 

I:t This may bo gathered from the 

Anabasis of Xenophon (vii. viii. § 2,V), 

where wo find that all tho tribes in this 

quarter had become independent. The 
Moschi, indeed, aro not mentioned; but 
thin is because the Greeks had not crossed 
their territory. They can, however, 
scarcely be supposed to have continued 
subject, when the Tibureni, the Ghalvbes, 
the Macrones, and the Mosyntoci had re- 
gained their freedom. 

11 Herod, iii. Of; vii. 78; Slrab. xi, 
p. 7(15, &c. They wore not only joined 
in one satrapy, but they fought under 


one leader iu the army of Xerxes. 

n See above, vol. i, pp. 051-13, 

10 When they dwelt iu lower Cappa- 
docia. See vol. 3. p. 21 0, note 7\ 

17 OP. Xtm. Anab. v. v. § 1 ; Seyinx, 
Tori pi. p. 7b ; Plm. II. N. vi, 4, &c. 

18 See Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i. 
p. 1307. According to Mr, Ainsworth, 
however (Travels in the Track of the Ten 
Thousand, p. 2u4) Cotyora is Pm/innkth, 
between Capo Jusonn and Onion. 

18 Xenophon readied Cotyora after a 
two days’ march through the country of 
tlie Tibareui (Auab, 1. s. «.). It can 
have extended but very little further 
to the west, as tlie Jasouiau promontory 
was' iu the territory of the Chulybos 
(Rioylax, TeripL p, BO). 
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Cape Yasoun (Jasonium). Inland they may have extended to 
some distance along the range (Paryadres), 1 but probably not 
beyond the 39th degree of longitude. The most valuable portion 
of their country was the coast tract, which was a low plain, well 
watered by a number of streams, and highly productive. 2 

The Tibareni, who always accompany the Moschi in Herodotus, 3 * 
are fairly enough identified with the Tuplai of the Assyrian in- 
scriptions, and the Tubal (^3n) of Scripture, 1 who have a similar 
close connexion with the Musical or Meshoch. They are first 
found in lower Cappadocia, on the southern flanks of Taurus, 5 * 
where they appear as a number of petty tribes under the govern- 
ment of separate chiefs, 0 and offer a weak resistance to the arms 
of the Assyrian monarchs. It may be gathered from Ezekiel that 
about this time they sometimes joined with the Moschi in the 
raids which that people made in Syria f but their power con- 
stantly diminished, and they were gradually pushed back to the 
north, till at last they found a refuge in the corner which they 
occupy throughout the classic times. They are stated by a 
Scholiast to have been a Scythian people ; 8 * and it is probable that 
they came of the same stock with the Moschi, whose Turanian 
character has been proved already. Their manners, however, 
were of a more gentle type than those of most Scythic nations ; 
they received the Ten Thousand hospitably on their return from 
Cunaxa f and were generally reported to addict themselves to 
sports and laughter, finding therein their greatest happiness. 10 

(iii.) The Macrories of Herodotus are probably the Macro- 
cepliali of other writers. 11 Their real name appears to have been 


1 This is indicated by Strabo, who 
makes the Moscliian and Colckian moun- 
tains run on iu Iho Tilmirni (xi. p. 765), 
and speaks of these last us lying uhovc 
Pharnacia (xii. p. 705). 

2 lfeneo the wish of the Ten Thou- 

sand to plunder it (Xen. Anak. 1. a. c.). 

Mr. Hamilton describes tbe mountains 

ns receding from tbe shore a little to 

the east of Cotyora (Onluv), and the 

country between their base and tbe sea 

as becoming ” less hilly and more cul- 

tivated” (Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 2GG: 

compare Xenophon’s x 01 ^ vbXv vrseiva- 

He crosses here “an alluvial and 
highly productive plain,” where “ many 
herds of cattle were grazing.” (Com- 
pare the itokvopi ms Tifiapwoi of Dionysius, 
1. 707.) Throe streams, the Du.-mu b’u, 
the Meld Trim!:, and “ another smaller 
and winding stream,” water this region. 


which is chiefly cultivated in rice and 
mulberries. 

3 Herod, iii. 9 i ; vii. 78. 

4 Gen. x. 2; Ezek. xxvii. 13, &c, 

5 Supra, vol. i. p. 215, note 7 \ 

6 Ibid. p. 4<! 1, note 

7 Ezek. xxxviii. 11-12, &c. 

8 Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. ii, 1010. 

9 Xen. Anab. V. v. § 2. 

1,1 Epkor. Fr. 82 ; Scymn. Cli. Fr, 
177-180; l'omp. Mel. i. 21. 

11 Dr. Schmitz rejects this identifica- 
tion (Diet, of Or. anil Rom. Geography, 
vol. ii. p. 241) because Pliny (H. N. vi. 
4) distinguishes between the two. But 
very little dependence can be placed on 
Pliny’s distinctions. The Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius (i. 1024) identifies 
the two names; and a comparison of 
Xenophon (Anab. iv. 81 with Scylax 
(Pei'ipl. p. 79) seems to show that the 
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>Sanm, IB or rather Tzuui j 1,1 hut front a custom prevalent unmug.st 
them of artificially elongating Hie head, they received from tins 
Greeks the designations b} T which they were most commonly 
known . 14 Their country was a portion of the coast about Trn- 
pezus : ir ’ together with au inland tract south of die Rcchciri , 115 who 
held the district near Ithizus 17 (the modern ,/tV :•<:/•). According 
to .Herodotus they practhod tin* rile of circumcision, 1 '' which they 
had received IVum the Golcliians, who wro 1ml confined to the 
country about the Plums, but dwelt also in other parts of this 
mountain-region . 1 ' 1 Their manuors aro said to luve hecn less 
savage than those of ilioir neighbours, the Mospum, but still 
sullieicmtly uncivilised . 1 llovodotus relates that iu the army 
of Xerxes (hey ha,d the same equipment as the Ti haven i and 
Mosohi — wooden helmets small shields, and short spears . 2 
Xenophon adds to this that their shields were of wicker-work, 
and that their garments wore made of hair . 3 Like fho other 
tribes in those parts, their subjection to the Persians was of brief 
duration. In the time of Xenophon they were independent ; 4 
but they appear to have fallen under the yoke of the kings of 
Pontus, and from them to have passed under the Remans. Jus- 
tinian converted them to Christianity, ■’ which religion their 
descendants seem still to retain in a rude form, together with 
the rite of circumcision, a relic of their old religion." 

(iv. ) The Mosynoeci. or Mosyni, as they are sometimes called/ 


Mucrones of tlu> one anil the M.v'ro- 
eephali ol' f ho other occupied ru nearly 
as possible the same situ, Except Pliny 
no writer recognises the two as dis- 
tinct. 

12 HcuaUous, Er. 101 ; Ntrab. xii. p. 
7(io ; Eu./ath, ad Dion. Per, 7»)ii; Mli-nh. 
]’>yz. ud \oe. hllxAmn. Pliny again dis- 
tinguishes the two <\. s. «.). but probably 
without reason. Arrian 'Peripl. P. E. 
p. 123) proftsscs Jus belief that the 
1>nhe of Xenophon ( A nab. y. 2j were 
Sanni, but in this 3ns stands alone, and 
indeed he evidently puts forward the 
view as a mere conjecture. 

13 Jiustalh. ad Dionys. Per. 1. s. e. 
Compare Anna. Slave, xxv. 1, where the 
form Zani is used. 

11 3 lippocrat. de Acre, Aqua, et Locis, 
C. 35; Strain xi. p. 758. 

15 Hcylax, l’eripl. p. 70. 

10 Eustath. 1. s.e. 
l " Seylax, 1. s. c. 
w Herod. ii. 10-i. 
w See Xen. Anab. iv. 8. 

1 Pomp. llel. i. 21. “Deinde minus 
VOL. IV. 


fen, vmun el hi iwultitf moribus, Ma- 
O’oeepliali, Tieehiri, Ihi/eri.” 

2 Herod, vii. 78. 

3 Xen. Anal). TV. viii. 

J Ibid. VII. viii. ij 25.’ 

5 Proeop. de Aid. Just. iii. &c. 

,! Sir. Uamillon ob-mv« that the in- 
habitants of the mountainous region 
noulli of Trohizond are n remarkable 
people. They are iu reality Christians, 
but prole.-s Mahometanism, submit to 
be eiremneisod, attend mosques, anil 
practise all tho other ceremonies en~ 
joined by the Mahometan religion. JAs 
thinks it probable thuc they are tho 
descendants and representatives of the 
ancient Macrones, and that, although 
they are not aware of it themselves, 
their circumcision is in reality the con- 
tinuance of an ancient usagaj and not 
derived from the Mahometans (Asia Mi- 
nor, vol. i. p. 2-10), 

7 Cf. Seylax, Peripl. p. 79, who uses 
both terms; Nic. Dam, Fr, J28; Piin. 
H. A T . vi. 4 ; Q. Curt, vi. 4; Tibuil, TT. 
i. 40, &e. 
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are said to have derived their name from the wooden towers 
(fjuovuvss) in which they made their abode . 8 It would seem 
therefore that their real ethnic title has not come down to us. 
They inhabited the tract of coast between the Tibareni and the 
Maerdnes or Maerocephali , 9 beginning a little west of Cerasus 10 
(marked by the Kerasoun JDere Su n ), and extending beyond 
Chcerades 12 or Phamacia, the modern Kerasunt. This is a rich 
and beautifully wooded tract, consisting of a series of spurs from 
the range of Paryadres, between which are deep gorges 13 con- 
taining clear and copious streams, and expanding at the coast 
into small plains of great fertility . 14 The manners of the Mo- 
synoeci were very peculiar, and attracted much remark from the 
classic writers . 15 They were the rudest and most uncivilised of 
all the inhabitants of Western Asia. They tatooed their bodies 
and dyed them with colours ; they utterly disregarded all 
decency ; in war they cut off the heads of their slain enemies, 
and carried them about amid dances and songs. They dwelt in 
wooden towers, and sometimes in trees, whence they pounced 
down upon the unwary traveller. They are said to have lived 
under chiefs of their own choice, who were maintained at the 
public expense in towers placed on the most elevated point within 
tho villages, which towers they were not allowed to quit for a 
moment during the whole course of their lives. In general the 
commands of the chiefs wore implicitly obeyed ; but if they dis- 
pleased their subjects, food was no longer supplied to them, and 
in this way they were starved to death. Bye, filberts, salt fish, 
and a rough wine, constituted the common food of the people ; 
and on this diet they thrived so well that, according to Xenophon , 16 
the children of the richer men among them were very nearly as 
hroad as they were high. The Mosynceci used canoes capable of 


8 Strab. xii. p. 795 ; Eustuth. ad Dio- 
nyrf. Per. 760, &c. 

u Seylax, 1. s. c. Xenophon interposes 
some Cbal ybes between the Mosynrcci 
anil the Tibareni (An. Y. v. § 1), but 
lie admits that they wore subject to the 
Mosynocei. ilecatseus, like Seylax, placed 
the Mosynceci immediately to the east of 
the Tibareni (Fr. 193). So Pliny, 1. s. e. 

Xen. An. Y. iv. § 1-2. _ 

11 See Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i. 
p. 250. 

12 Seylax, Peripl. 1. s. c. 

13 Of. Son. An. V. iv. § 31. Tho vil- 
lagers on either side of the gorges could 
communicate by shouts, Avhon their vil- 
lages were eight or nine miles distant 


by the road — e'urtas v^pr,X^ re x/z) xetXij n 
X 

11 Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i. pp. 
251-206. 

15 The earliest extant description is 
that of Xenophon (Anab. v. 4), but ho 
evidently considers himself to be de- 
scribing what tho Greeks generally 
knew (see especially § 26). Probably 
fTecatams had given an account of them. 
Tho later writers add little to Xeno- 
phon. See Ephor. Fr. 81; Strab. xii. 
p. 795; Nic. Dam. Fr. 126; Mela, i. 21; 
Diod. Sic. xiv. ."0 ; S oymn. Ch. Fr. 162- 
172 ; Dionys. Per. 766-7 ; Eustath, ad 
cund.; Apollon. Ithod. ii. 1015-103O. 

10 Xen, An. Y. iv. § 32. 
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carrying three man. Their arms, in the time of Xenophon, 17 were 
leathern helmets, wicker shields covered with ox-hides and shaped 
like an ivy-leaf, heavy spears nine feet, long with a knob at the 
lower end of the shaft, and steel battle-axes. They were brave 
and warlike ; had recovered their independence before they wore 
visited by Xenophon, 18 and probably maintained it to the time 
of the great Mithridatcs, 111 after which they passed under the 
Romans. 

(v.) The Mares are a very obscure tribe. They are only noticed 
by Herodotus and Hecatams. Hecakeus said that they adjoined 
the Mosynceci. 1 Herodotus attaches them to the Mosynmei in one 
place, s in another to the Colchians. 3 Perhaps the Colchians in- 
tended are those placed by Xenophon in the mountains between 
the Macrdnes and the Mosynoeci, 1 who appear to have boon a 
detached body dwelling quite separately from the great mass of 
tho nation upon the Phasis. If this be allowed, we may locate 
the Mares in the Paryadres range, about long. 39°. As they are 
omitted by Scylax, it would seem that they did not reach the 
coast. 

(vi.) The Colchians appear to have been in part independent, 
in part subject to Persia. Their true home was evidently that 
tract of country about the river Phasis, where, according to the 
well-known story, they were settled by the great Egyptian con- 
queror, Sesostris. Here they first became known to the com- 
mercial Greeks, whose early dealings in Ibis quarter seem to have 
given rise to the poetic legend of (lie Argonauts. Tho limits of 
Colchis varied at different time-:, hut the natural bounds wore 
never greatly departed from. They were the Euxino on the oast, 
the Caucasus on tho north, tho mountain range 0 which forms the 
watershed between the Phasis ( Jlioii ) and the Cyrus (Aw r) on 
the east, and the high ground between 7 hitoum and Kara (the 
Moscliian mountains) on the south. 7 This country, which includes 
the modem Mingrelia and Tmcretia, together with a portion of 
Gouricl, is picturesque and well wooded, 9 abounding with streams 


17 Xen. An. V. iv.§ 1-2-3. Herodotus 
gives them tho same arms as the Hosclii 
(vii. 78). 

w Ibid. YTt. viii. § 25. 

1M None of those northern tribes were 
present at Arbela (sue Arrian, Exp. Al. 
lii, 8). 1 Fr. 192. 

3 Herod, iii. 94-. 

3 Ibid, vii, 79. 

s Anal). IT. viii. § fl, ot seqq. and 
Vii. v iii. § 25. 


■’ Herod, ii. 1(M ; Diod. Sie i, 28; 
Dionys. Per. US 9, &c. 

6 This range in said to attain an ele- 
vation of fioOO foet (( ieograph. Journal, 
vol. iii. p. 83). 

7 Hee Hi rah. xi. pp. 729-730; Scylax. 
Peripl. pp. 77-8 ; Plin. vi. 5, &c. Pto- 
lemy, however (v. 10), makes the Phasis 
tins southern boundary. 

8 Woods of oak and beech clothe ihe 
mountains, vinos are cultivalcd. Tin* 
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and game, 9 Occasionally it is diversified with ricli plains, espe- 
cially at the mouths of the principal rivers, but for the most part 
it is a succession of valleys and wooded heights. 10 The Colchians 
also possessed, besides this region, a further tract situated more 
to the west, in the mountain country above Trapezus, or Trcbi- 
zond. Here they were found by Xenophon, 11 in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Mosynoeci, and hence perhaps came the 
Colchian soldiers who fought in the army of Xerxes. 12 The 
northern Colchians were independent of Persia, not being in- 
cluded in any satrapy, and only paying every fourth year a tribute 
.of 100 boys and 100 maidens. 10 

The most interesting question connected with the Colchians is 
that of their nationality. They were a black race u dwelling in 
the midst of whites, and in a country which does not tend to 
make its inhabitants dark-complexioned. That they were com- 
paratively recent immigrants from a hotter climate seems there- 
fore to be certain. The notion entertained by Herodotus of their 
Egyptian extraction appears to have been a conjecture of his own, 
based on resemblances which struck himself. 18 It was not, strictly 
speaking, a tradition, but rather the fancy of a lively and ima- 
ginative Greek, who found the two nations willing to accept his 
theory, which was flattering to both alike. Probability is against 
the view, which is unsupported by any other author of weight, 16 
and which neither accords with what we know of the Egyptian 
character and customs, 17 nor with the tenor of the inscriptions, and 

flat valley of tho llion, which begins 12 of these parts generally, see Strab. xvi. 
miles below Kutais, is fertile, but liable p. 104G ; Sen. An. V. iv. § 33. 
to Hoods. Tho whole district is very 15 Herod, ii, 104. Herodotus ex- 
nnhe.dthy (Gcograph. Jouru. vol. iii. pressly says that ho “remarked” the 
pp. .>4-5). _ apparent connexion himself, without 

11 The pheasant (oovt; >I>*s7 «»«) was in- hearing anything of it from others, 
trodueed iuto Europe from this region, When “the thought struck him” he 
and derived from the river Phasis the i proceeded to make inquiries, by which 
name which has now passed into all the ! his conviction was confirmed, 
languages of modern Europe. j 1(1 Tho writers who assort the Egyp- 

10 .Sec Oleograph. Journ. 1. s. e., and ! tian origin of tho Colchians, all, pro- 

eompare Strab. xi. p. 729. ' bably, follow Herodotus. They are 

11 Anab. v. 3-4. : Diodorus (1, s. c.), Valerius Elaeeus 

12 _ 1 Lei'od. vii. 79. Their close eon- ; (v. 419-423), Apollonius Eliodius (iv. 

nexion with the Mares, who were idso j 2G8, et seqq.), Ammianus Mavcellinus 
neighbours of the Mosynoeci (Heeat. Er. ! (xxii. 8\ and Dionysius IVriegetes (G89, 
192), favours this view. But it must be 1 et seqq.)— tho earliest a writer of the 
allowed that contingents were some- Augustan age, when it is apparent from 
times furnished by the semi-independent ; Strabo (xi. p. 728) that the supposed 
nations. (See vol. ii. p. 5G2, note A) j resemblance was not to be traced. 

12 Ibid. iii. 97. I 17 The Egyptians never colonise: they 

11 Herodotus was not the first to note | are found in but one place out of Africa 

this. _ Pindar had already called the j (Xen. Hell. in. i. § 7 ; comp. Cyrop. 
Colchians xt xtxiiZira; ('Pyfch. iv. 878). j vn.i. § 45); and there they wero forced 
For the white complexion of the natives settlers. 
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thu limits they assign to I In: expeditions of the greatest kings."* 
Perhaps the modern theory that the Colehians were immigrants 
from India 1 ’-' is entitled to some, share of our attention. Tt would 
he natural for such persons to follow the line by which their own 
merchandise passed to the ({reeks ; 1 and in this way (he dark 
complexion of the (■olchianw, the excellence of their textile 
fabrics, and even the name of ,vWon which these bore in Greece / 5 
would be accounted for. 

The Colehians are by some writers identified with the l mi of 
later times , :1 but it is doubtful whether there was really any wry 
close connexion .' 1 If the true Col chi were a colony of blacks, 
they must, have become gradually absorbed in the white popu- 
lation proper to the country. Probably they were never more 
than one element out of many in the region which went by their 
name,, and wove gradually lost amid the succession of races which 
have surged and eddied about the Caucasus. The}’- remained, 
however, an important people to the time of lUithiidaU'fy' and 
are even mentioned as continuing by writers of the liyssantiue 
Empire .' 5 

(vii.) The Sapeires appear to be the Iberians of later writers. 
The tnune is found under the various forms of Saspeircs, vSapeires , 7 
Sabeires K or Sabeiri ,' 1 and Abeircs , 111 whence the transition to 
Iberes is easy. They are always represented as adjoining on the 
Colehians to the cast and .south-east, so that, they must evidently 


ls Supra, vol. H. ]>p. :ir»s, ;.r>c, 

sm»-7, CMiy-sro, *«.*. 

1! ' This is Ritter’s theory. \ See his 
“ Vorhalh* Europaiseh. TolLerst haft,” 
pp. tpmled in the notes to Ddhr’.s 

Herodotus. vol. i. p. "l«i.) As even thin 
view is not unite satisfactory, a third 
may perhaps bo suggested. The Oohdii 
may possibly have been t ran.sportod from 
the Persian (lull 1 to the mountain.* of 
Armenia by .some of the Assyrian mon- 
archy, who certainly transported OhaL- 
d.eans to this locality. ( See vol. i. i>. .» 1 0, 
note B ; compare ALus. Choren. li. 4, and 
the Armenian Geography, p UoO, where 
(Jhaldieans arc mentioned among the 
Colcliiaus.) A people called Gilkhi ap- 
pear in the extreme north of Armenia, 
in the inscriptions of Assyria. 

1 Supra, vol. i. p. ohO, note a . There 
were certainly Hindi in this neighbour* 
liood f Jiorod. iv. 128. See note 7 , ad Iuc.). 

2 See Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s note 1 
on Book Ii. ch. 1 U4 . 

3 Procop. do Bell, Goth. iv. 12; Agath. 
ii. 18. 


4 Ptolemy places tin* Law in Colchis, 
but distinguishes llieiu from the Col- 
chiaus iv. l<o. Arrian mentions them 
us two distinct pioplo (Poripl. I*. F. p, 
1A.J. There is nothing peculiar in 1 lie 
language of the modern laws, which 
elo soly resembles Georgian and the bulk 
of the (’uurasinn dialect.-' . Aliiller’s Lan- 
guages of the Seat of War, in 11 A, 
1st ed.). 

b Appi.m. de Boll. Mithrid. pp. 12 .‘>J 
and -45::. 

0 Not only by Ammiuuus (xxii. o), 
whoso geography is drawn from hooks, 
but by such writers us Menander Pro- 
tector (Fr. 11, p. 41u), Tlmnphaiies By- 
zan tills (Fr. 1), and the like. 

7 The MSS. of Herodotus vary be- 
tween these two readings. 

H Steph. Byz. ad voc. X4«r£/««. (Tide 
supra, vol, i. p. (151, note 3 .) 

!> Meuand. Prot. Fr. 5. 41, 42, &e, 

in Ibid. Fv. 12. Compare Etym, Mag. 
BS£«*, (fans 'Sx.ulhxiij u{ 11 Axa s, » tttt» 
<ro a «r, 1* stub. 
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have inhabited the greater part of the modern province of 
Georgia. This is a rich and fertile district, 11 consisting of the 
large and open valley of the Kur or Cyrus, together with the 
flanks of the mountains which on three sides surround it. The 
valley is 350 miles in length, and runs almost straight, in a direc- 
tion a little to the south of east, from iSouram , where the river 
first emerges from the mountains, to the plain of MogJian upon 
the Caspian. Its width below Tiflis varies from 25 to 60 or 70 
miles ; above the defile at whose lower end that town is placed — 
which divides the valley into two separate portions — it is nar- 
rower, not exceeding 10 or 12 miles. 12 Both the upper and the 
lower plains are rich and fruitful in the highest degree, 13 being 
abundantly watered not only by the Kur and its tributary streams, 
but by a countless number of sparkling rivulets which descend 
from the hills on all sides. The special feature of the country is 
flatness between the great mountain-chains, which rise suddenly 
from the low ground, betraying abundant marks of their volcanic 
origin. 14 How much of this district was really occupied by the 
Sapeires in Herodotus’ time, it is impossible to determine. By 
declaring that it was feasible to cross from the Black Sea to the 
Indian Ocean, passing through the territory of four nations 
only — viz. the Colehi, the Sapeires, the Medes, and the Per- 
sians 15 — Herodotus would seem to extend the Sapeires to the 
Moglutn district, where alone they could come in contact with 
the Modes. JLator writers assign this tract, and all the more 
easterly portion of Georgia, to the Albanians, 16 who were un- 


11 Strut), xi. p, 729. liubstlftoiv vsijis 

Kttt trfisopa ohtiicrSiu bovaftitn. 

13 Dubois’ Map ^Voyage autour <lu 
Cun caw, Atlas, Serie Qcologique, pi. ii.), 
which is takon from the Russian surveys, 
probably gives the best idea of lliis 
region. The two plains and the doiile 
are very distinctly marked, and show 
the importance of the situation of Tillis. 

1J Kor Dorter thus describes the upper 
plain (Travels, vol. i. p. 1 14) : — '‘As 
we followed the further progress of the 
Kur the mountains gradually lost both 
their rocks and forest scenery, present- 
ing immense heights covered with beau- 
tiful verdure. The course of throe or 
four worsts brought us to a line level 
expanse of country in high cultivation 
and traversed by a thousand .sparkling 
rivulets from the hills on the western 
side of the plain. Tlio river also added 
its waters to the refreshing beauty of 
Lire view.” The lower plain is noticed 


in the Geographical Journal (vol. iii. p. 
81): — “Nothing,” says the writor, 
“ could exceed the richness of the soil 
or the luxuriance of the vegetation . . . 
We continued our route over a country 
covered with what might be called a 
forest of gardens .... Pomegranates 
and figs were growing wild. The plain 
was as level as the sea, with a belt 
of thick forest on the banks of the Kur, 
a deep and broad but sluggish stream.” 

14 Mud volcanoes arc a remarkable 
feature of this district. They are 
grouped in two distinct fields, one a 
little to the east and north-cast of Tiflis, 
between that place and the Caucasus, 
the other along the shore of the Cas- 
pian, north of the embouchure of the 
Kur (see Dubois’ Atlas, Serie Geologirpie, 
pi. ii.). 15 Ilerod. iv. 87. 

16 Strab. xi. pp. 781-4; Plim vi. 10; 
Pfcolem. v. 12 ; Kustath, ad Dionys, Pei’. 
731 ; Steph. Bya ad voc. ’Axficwla. 
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known to Herodotus, and who first camo into notice in the time 
of Alexander. 17 The Hapeires of our author seem to occupy the 
whole country which Strabo 1K and Ptolemy 19 assign to the two 
nations of the Iberians and Albanians, namely, the entire tract 
between Ooldiis and the Caspian. bounded un the north by tire 
Caucasus, and on the south by the d/iw river. They may also 
have inhabited a piece of country, assigned commonly to Armenia, 
along the upper course of the T<‘fa>ruJc tilf, or river of Ihitmm, 
where, the modern town of h[>i)\ or lykftU 1 seems still to retain 
the name of the primitive inhabitants. 

The Sapeirians, if wc may idoutify them with the Iberians, 
have an important history. It would be wrong to lay any stress 
on the native traditions of their origin,' which are probably mere 
fictions, destitute of any historic foundation ; it would bo equally 
wrong to accept the statement of Megasthoncs and Abydcnus — 
that the eastern Iberians were planted by Nebuchadnezzar on 
the borders of Lire Poutus, and consisted of captives brought from 
the western Iberia; 3 but still setting aside these fables, wo may 
say with truth that the Iberians have a history lasting for above 
a thousand years — from b.o. 550 to A.D. (JOO — and continuing in 
one sense down to the present day. This history may he divided 
into five periods: — During the first, which lash'd from their con- 
quest by Cyrus (about 15.C. 550 ) to their recovery of independence 
(before B.O. 38 1 *)> they wur© under the dominion of Persia, 
forming a satrapy in conjunction with the Matienians and the 
Alarodians. 3 Dining the second, which w:is the interval between 
the decay of the Persian power and the establishment of the kiug- 


17 Arrian. Expcd. Alex. iii. 8. They 
art* a powerful nation at the time of the 
Mitlu'iilatie war (Appitin. 15. Alifchr. pp. 
242 and 250). 

111 Strab. xi. pp. 720-7,54. 

w I'tolem. v. 11-2. 

1 ApV is the form used by Mr. Ilamil* 
ton (Ah. Miunr, vol. j. pp. 219-220). 
Mr. Ainsworth (Travels in the Track 
&c,, p. ISO) has tuptni. 

2 Those are given by St. Martin in his 
‘ llocherehes sur 1’Armdnie/ and by 
Dubois (Voyage auteur du (Jaucase, vol. 
ii. pp. 8 et sep.P They seem to come from 
the same source as the early Armonian 
traditions in Moses of Clioreud. 

a Megasthen. Fr. 22; Abyden. Fi*. 9 
and 10. Resemblance of mime was 
generally supposed among the ancients 
to involve an identity of race, hut in 
this case they found it imposHihle to 


settle which was the original and which 
the derived people. Appian says — 
* * hi rot/; iv ’Actik o! ph npynav; at 

SI nTfaiaov; iiyoyvrtii rSv liuparaia/t 
to wliicli, however, he adds — evidently 
as his own opinion — oi 5s p'mt ap.Mvu.cv; * 

‘(Qe s yaa oh Sty jj » '{pant ij yXHtrea. 

(Do Bell. Mithrid. p. 210). 

* r J'lie Iberians send no troops to 
Arbela (Arrian. Exp. Al, Lii. 8), a sure 
sign of independence. From Xenophon’s 
narrative and summary (Anab. VH. 
viii. § 25), wo should have concludotl 
that all the tribes above Armenia had 
regained their independence by his time 
(b.c. 400) ; but as the Albanians and the 
Saeesini (his Seytbini) servo at Arbela, 
it is evident that Persia had, even to 
the last, an influence iu these remote 
regions. 

5 Herod, iii. 04. 
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dom of Mithridates (b.c. 112), they were independent. During 
the third' — from b.c. 112 to B.c. 64— they were Mi thr Wales’ sub- 
jects.' 3 During the fourth — from B.c. 64 to A.D. 364 — they were 
practically independent, but continued under the nominal suze- 
rainty of the Romans. 7 During the fifth — from A.D. 364 to A.D. 
(500 — they were again wholly free. In this last period they suf- 
fered greatly from the attacks of the Avars, Huns, and other 
northern barbarians, s -who poured in a perpetual stream over the 
Caucasus ; and to this flood they seem at last to have yielded, 
disappearing from history about the end of the sixth century. 9 
Even then, however, they were not destroyed, but only became 
obscure. There is reason to believe that the modern Georgians — 
still called Virlc by their neighbours 1 — are their descendants, 
and preserve, in the original seat of the nation, a name and a 
nationality which have defied the destroying touch of time for 
more than twenty-four centuries. 

The manners of the Iberians are described at some length by 
Strabo. According to him they were divided into four castes ; 
the first, a royal tribe, which furnished the kings; the second 
composed of priests ; the third of soldiers and husbandmen ; and 
the fourth of slaves belonging to the first. The bulk of the 
population was settled and agricultural, but some were nomads. 
They lived in. towns and scattered farmsteads, which were roofed 
with tiles, and had some pretensions to architectural elegance. 
They had market-places in their towns, and other public build- 
ings. Tlioir law of inheritance made property common between 
all tbe children, but gave the management of it to the eldest 
son. a In war the Iberians never exhibited any large share of 
either skill or courage. "With a country presenting every facility 
for defence, 33 they seem to have fallen a ready prey to each bold 
invader ; as allies the assistance which they render is slight, and 
as enemies they are weak and without enterprise. Altogether 
they are of a softer character than most of their neighbours ; but 
combined with this softness is a tenacity of national life, which 


0 Meinnon, Fr. xxx, ; Appiun. B. 
Mithr. p. ISO, &o. 

7 Dio Cass. Ixix. 15 : Tacit. Ann. -vi. 
3:5-0 ; T’etr. Patric. Fr. 2, 0, and 1 -1 . 

8 Prise. Panit. Fr. 30 and 37 ; 
Mcnandr. Prot. Fr. 5, &c. 

n Tlic last elas&ic notices seem to 
belong to the reigns of the emperors 
Anastasius, J ustiu, and Maurice (sec 


Procop. de Boll. P. i. 10 ; Menandr. 
Prot. Fr. 47 ; Theoph. Byzant. Fr. 4, 
Ac."), the last of whom died a.d. 002. 

1 Vide supra, vol. i. p. 651, note 4 , 
The Georgians appear by then* language 
to be Turanians with a considerable 
Arian admixture. 

2 Sti’ab. xi, p. 729 and p. 731, 

3 Ibid, p, 730. 
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enables tlit'ni to maintain themselves unchanged amid almost 
ceaseless shifts of population. 

(viii.) The Alarodians are entirely unknown to every writer 
except Herodotus, and Stephen, who quotes him . 1 in the army 
of Xerxes Herodotus couples them with the Sapeires, as armed 
in the same way, and included under the same command. In 
the list, of the satrapies, ho joins them with the ft i prims and 
Matieni / 1 Nothing can ho gathered of their exact locality from 
these statements, which only show in a general way (heir con- 
nexion with the tribes between tin* Euxiue and the Caspian. It 
has boon conjectured that they wore the ancestors of the Alnni ; '• 
but for this supposition there is no tittle of evidence. 

(ix.) The Matieni, as has been already observed,” seem to be 
assigned by Herodotus almost the whole of the mountain-range 
from the sources of the Diyulch, near Tlnmadna, to those of the 
A rwt, or A raxes, near Erzennim in Upper Armenia . 0 Towards 
the south they adjoin on Cissia, or Susiaua ; 1 towards the north 
they approach the Alarodii and ftipeiri, with wliom they are 
united in one satrapy . 3 They thus appear to occupy tho moun- 
tains of Kurdistan, from the doth parallel to Lake Vau, and 
thence extend along the chain which runs on by Jitn/uziJ and 
Ararat to Enxnnnn. The whole of this region is mountainous 
in the extreme, containing many peaks which arc covered with 
perpetual snow , 3 and consisting throughout of a series of lofty 
ranges from which How down all the great, rivers of Western Asia. 
It has been suggested that, the word *• Matieni ” may mean 
£ ‘ mountaineer,” * and certainly no t< Tin could ho more appro- 
priate; for the inhabitants of the tract in question. 

The Matieni appear in history as a weak people, with diffi- 
culty maintaining themselves against the aggressions of their 
more powerful neighbours. They arc scattered in different parts 
of Western Asia, being found on the Lialys 4 5 6 and in the district 
about Ullages, 1 * as well as between Media and Armenia — always 
where the country is strong, and presents obstacles to an invader. 


4 Steph, By/., ad voc. 'Ax«»oSi«. On 
tlic general subject of tho Alarodians, 
sco below, Essay iii. p. 250. 

5 Herod, vit. Tib r> Ibid. iii. 92. 

' Soo Biihv ad Herod, iii. 92, 

s Supra, vol. i. page 325, note fi . 

3 Compare Herod, i. 1S9, with i. 202. 

1 Ibid. v. 49 and 52. The Matiana 
of Strabo, which ho regards as a part of | 
Media \iv rn Mainavfi rns MsfS/af, xi. p. | 


742) is in this direction, bub seems not 
to extend so far either north or south, 

2 Hen id. iii. 9 4. 

B Supra, vol. i. p. 533, note 7 . 

1 See (Job Rawl bison's note, vol, i. 
p. 325. The etymological ground for 
this conjecture lias, however, failed ; 
since the word read as niati is now found 
to be really sail. 

* Herod, i. 72. 6 tsid. O'hur. p. 6. 
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They gradually decline and disappear, being known to Heca- 
taeus, 7 Xanthus, 8 Herodotus, Eratosthenes, 9 and Polybius, 1 but 
not appearing as a people in Strabo, 8 and scarcely traceable at all 
in the Geography of Ptolemy. 3 Their territory becomes absorbed 
in Media, Armenia, and Cappadocia; and finally their name only 
attaches to a lake in the heart of that district which constituted, 
in the time of our author, their principal country. 

(x.) The Caspians of the twelfth satrapy, whose place in the 
list of Herodotus is between the Medes and the Baetrians, 4 are 
probably the people of that name who are noticed by all the 
geographers, as dwelling on the shores of the Caspian sea, about 
its south-west angle. 5 They adjoined upon the Albanians, to 
whom their country was sometimes reckoned. 0 Strabo speaks 
of them as already “ obscure ” in his own day; 7 and very little 
is told us concerning them by any ancient writers. We may 
gather from their name that they were Arians. 8 Strabo says 
that they starved to death all persons who exceeded 70 years 
of age, after which they exposed them in a desert place and 
watched to see whether the body was attacked by beasts or birds 
of prey; if it were tom by birds, they rejoiced greatly; if by 
dogs or wild beasts, they were tolerably pleased ; but if it re- 
mained intact, they were very unhappy. 9 This last is like a 
Magian custom. 1 

The tract inhabited by the Caspians seems to have been the 
strip of low plain which intervenes between the Caspian sea and 


7 Fragments J8S and 1S9. 

8 Fr.3. 

8 Ap. Strab. xi. p 748. 

1 Polyb. v. 44, § 0. 

* When Strabo speaks of the Matieni 
(or Matiani) as a people, be is always 
using the words of some other writer, as 
in Book i. p. 72, where ho quotes Xau- 
thus ; in Book xi. p. 748, where he 
reports Eratosthenes ; and in the same 
Book, p. 771, where lie makes a refer- 
ence t.r> our author. II is own view seems 
to bo Ibat Matiane is a district of Media, 
just like Atropatcno, the inhabitants in 
both eases being Medea. 

y Ptolemy, according to our present 
copies, calls Lake Urumajeh the xlpvn 
Mugriavv (Oleograph, vi. 2). It is with 
reason conjectured that M is a 
corruption of Mas-maw} (see Dr. Smith’s 
Diet, of Gr. and R Geogr. ad voc, 
MATIANA). Beyond this he Inis no 
mention of the Matianians, who, as a 
distinct race, were probably lost before 


the time of Strabo. That Pliny (vi. 1 G) 
and Dionysius Periegotes (1. 100.1) men- 
tion them, arises from the book-know- 
ledge of those writers, who prove but 
little concerning the real geography of 
their day. 

4 Herod, iii. 92. 

5 Strab. xi. p. 733; Plin. H. N. vi. 
13; Dionys. Per. 730 ; Mela, iii. 5, &c, 

8 Strab. 1. s. c. sWj Bs rSjj ’Ax/5«v*!y 

xa) n KaffTiavr,, <rcv K uarfiov ifaavi 
iwawpa-,, cSvrsp xu) h 6a\c&tr<ra. o.tyanvi orras 

7 See the precoding note. Thocityof 
Kashin or Ka&vin in this quarter, though 
situated rather in Media than in the 
actual Caspian country, may probably 
have been named from the settlement 
there at some time or other of a body of 
Caspii. 

8 Supra, vol. iii. p. 554, ad voc. 
Caspii. 

9 Strab. xi. p. 757. Compare p. 753. 

1 Sec Herod, i. 14.0, and note 6 ad loo. 
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ilio mountains on the west and south, from the mouth of the 
Kur~ to Mazaudemn, together with the valleys of the *S 'hah-rud 
and Scfid-nnl south of the mountains, it thus coincided with 
the modern provinces of Talon , (Hulun, and Tamil , — about the 
richest and most beautiful region in Persia/* As this district has 
already boon described, no more need bo said of it hero. The 
Oaspinns seem to have been gradually deprived of iheir country 
by stronger races/' until, in the time of Ptolemy/ they Wore con- 
fined to the plain of Mwjlum, or the tract between the mouths, 
which wore then distinct, of (ho Kur and A rax rivers. 

(xi.) The Pausicai arc unknown under that appellation to any 
writer except Herodotus. They have been coujecturally identified 7 
with the Pasiani of Strabo/ a Scythian tribe of some note, which 
took part in the destruction of the Clneco-Bactrian kingdom/ 
and was itself, probably, swallowed up in the empire shortly 
afterwards established by tho Parthians. This identification, 
however, is very doubtful ; and wo may with more reason regard 
them as the Pieaiciu of Mela 1 and Pliny , 8 whom Mela assigns 
a position to tho east of the Caspian, upon his Minus Mvyfhhus, 
which may represent the gulf of Kuli J)erya? The Pausicai of 
Herodotus are, however, more probably to be sought in the tract 
south of the Caspian — either in tho Elburz chain or in the 
province of Mazanderan, where a tribe called Paziki is still found 
at tho present day. A description of these tracts has been already 
given . 4 

(xii.) The Pantimalhi are wholly aud absolutely unknown. 
Tho form in which their name has come to us is so nearly Greek, 
that wo may suspect a considerable variation from the native 
word. No name however that in the least resembles Pantimathi 
is furnished to ns by any other writer ; and we can only conclude 
(hat Herodotus has here preserved a trace of an obscure people 


- Pliny says, “ A Cyro Oaspinm mure 
vocari iueipit ; aeoolunl Caspii.” H. N. 
vi. 1:5. 

:i Eustathius (ad JDinnys. l’or. 780) 
says tli at, in the country of the Cas- 
piaus, tho leaves of tho troos distilled 
honey, the vine was more than com- 
monly productive, aud tho fig yielded 
so abundantly that sometimes as much 
as ItU bushels (00 medimni) wore ob- 
tained from a single tree. Compare 
Strabo's description of II yreania (xi. pp. 
7 + 1 - 51 ). 

1 Supra, vol. i. p. AW. To the re- 
ferences there made may be added, 


Eraser's Khorassan, p. Ii55, and p. 171. 

5 Among others by the Aorsi (Strab. 
xi. p. 7:58). 

b Ueograpli. vi. 2. 

7 Supra, vol. ii. p. 4 HI, note °« 

6 Strab. xi. p. 74-1. 

,J Strab. J. s. C. — MaUfw Vi ywgiwot 
ytyimri ruv vafiaSaiv tl <ralg "EXXtfucii apeX«- 
fj-tvat irh'J lixxr(>ia\*iv t “ \trm xeci Tl «& iu vat 
xa'i T i%agai xa'i St&xavauXai. 

1 H. N. vi. 10. 

* Do Sit. Orb. iii. 5. 

3 Supra, vol. i. p. 504. 

4 Ibid, pp. 587-8, 
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who perished soon after his time. They probably dwelt in close 
proximity to the Pausictu. 

(xiii.) The Daritso. We are not without some knowledge of 
the position of the Daritce. Ptolemy lias a district which he 
calls Daritis, 5 in the immediate vicinity of Rhagiana, or the 
country about Phages, which was near the Caspian Gates, on the 
southern side of the JElburz range ; n and Pliny mentions a place 
called Darium or Darieum, which was “celebrated for its fer- 
tility,” 7 and was included iu the region called by him Zapa- 
vortene, a tract of country that lay immediately east of the 
Caspians. Now, if the Caspians occupied Gli'dan , Zapavortene 
could only be Mcimnderan, or that region together with Ast era- 
bad, and perhaps a tract still further to the eastward. And 
Pariura, which is mentioned between the Caspians and the 
Tapyri, who gave to Mazanderan its old name of Tahir hitch * 
must have lain towards the western side of that province. Per- 
haps the country about Demawend and Firoz Koh may be the 
tract intended. This district possesses a peculiar character of 
isolation, which would fit it for the habitation of a separate tribe ; 
and it is one of great fertility and beauty,® which would suit 
the description given by Pliny. 

5. It only remains now briefly to review the small and obscure 
tribes of the central and western provinces, which were omitted 
from the general account of those regions given in a former 
volume. 1 The tribes intended are the following : — The Laso- 
nians, the Cabalians, the Hygenncs or Hytennes, the Ligyes, the 
Orthoeorybantes, and the Paricanians of the tenth satrapy. 

(i.) The JLasonians, who occur in the second satrapy, between 
the Lydians and the Cabalians, a with the latter of whom they are 
identified in another place, 3 arc probably the same people with 
the Lysineans of the numismatologists, 4 who were the inhabitants 
of a town called Lysinoe r ‘ or Lysinia, 6 situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Sagalassus, on the borders of Pisidia and Cabalia. The 

5 Gcograph. vi. 2. | 8 See llennell’s Geography of Hero- 

fi See Femor’K Caravan Journeys, pp. dolus, p. 276. 

54-60 ; and compare Colonel itawliu- 0 Perrier’s Caravan Journeys, p. 61. 
son’s map in tlio Geograph. Joum. vol. 1 Vol. i. Essays ii. and is. 
x. part i. _ 2 Herod, iii. 90. 

' H. N. 1. s. c. “ A Caspiis ad Orien- 3 Ibid. vii. 77. 

tem versus regio esl, Zapavortene dicta, 4 Mionnet, supplement, tom. vii. p. 

ct in sUfcrtHifottisinclytin locus Darieum. 120, No. 154, &e. 

Mox geules Tapyri, Anariaci, Sfcauri, 5 Polyb. sxii. 19, §2; Liv. xssviil, 
ITyrcani, h quorum littoribus idem mare 15. 

Hyrcanum vocari incipit a fluinine By- b Ptolcm. v. 5. 
dcri.” 
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exact si f o lias not been discovered. Mr. Homihon suggests a 
spot near Ansehtir, on the eastern coast of the lake of J S/en/Zr 
but this is ccrluinly loo far from Sagalassus and in t lie wrong 
direction. Lysiuoe should lie south or south-west of Sagalassus/ 
and in this direction, at- tho distance of three miles," is a village 
called Ahifiaooit or AH«h> sen, 1 in which it may he conjectured 
that we have a remnant of the ancient name. 

The Lasonians were probably tin* most important people*, of 
eastern Cabalia. Together with the Hygennes or Uyfennoc-, 
they may represent the LMhidians of later writers, who are so 
strangely omitted by our author. Their ethnic character is 
somewhat unceitain. If we must accept as ascertained their 
identity with the M monisms, which Herodotus assorts, s we shall 
have to regard them as fugitives from Lydia, or at least as akin 
to the primitive people of that country, whom the Lydians 
conquered or drove out/' In this case they would probably be 
Indo-Europeans of the Pelusgic type, 4 differing but little from 
the bulk of the inhabitants of Asia Minor. If however wo may 
discard tho bare and unexplained statement of Herodotus, fol- 
lowing in lieu of it. those indications of ethnic affinity which 
position, language, manners and customs, 5 and an important 
notice in Strabo 0 scum to suggest, we shall probably see reason 
to rank thorn among that small Semitic element which has been 
already mentioned as existing in this region, 7 * * * 11 extending in a 
thin strip from Upper Syria to the borders of Garin . There is 
reason to believe that both tho Pisidinns and (Jabaliaus came of 
this stock ; " and, therefore, if the Lasonians held the position 
hero assigned to them, they are not likely to have belonged to 
any other. 

(ii.) The (Aibalians, who are identified by Herodotus with the 


7 A si, i Minor. vol. i, p. 47S. 

" Cneiiw Manlius is niHanoing from 
the south, from Terme-ssim anil other 

L’.implijli.ui eitio.-i, cm his way to Sm.i- 
lassus, when ins receives the aiubahsn- 
ilors of tho Lyaiueaus ^l’olyh. I. s. ; 

Liv. 1. s. o.) 

11 Fellows's Asia Minor, p. 100. 

1 Hamilton, vol. i. p. 4Sf>\ 

2 Herod, vii. 77. tf KajSjjJ.hj Se nS 
M waits, A«s eriutu 05 

3 Supra, vol. i. p. 15(11 . Strabo speaks 
of fugitives from Lydia in this region, 
bub identifies them will) the Cibyrahe 
(xiii. p. VI04-). 

4 Compare vol. i. p. 360 and p. 0(>7. 

Note their vicinity to the Piaid.c, 


who were Semi lie (u»h i. p. U.YSq the 
name of Hubslians, which is applied to 
them, aud which may compare with 
flobal l ibid, nolo B ), and tlie rcseru- 
biaiioo of their eipupment to that of 
Cilicia ns, who wore Semitic in Hero- 
dot m’s time (ibid. p. (>f>7). 

'* Strabo says that the L'libalians wore 
generally called Sol y mi (xiii. p. 9(H). 
The .Semitic character of the Solymi 
seems to bo fully established (supra, vol. 
i. p. iu> 8 ). 

7 Supra, vol. i. p, 309, note 3 , and p, 

0B1, § S. 

s Strab. 1. b. c. 5 Clin. H. N. v. l *7 j 
Steph. hyn. ad voc. I lurnS/». 
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Lasonians in one place, and distinguished from them in another, 9 
seem to have been the inhabitants of a considerable tract of 
country, called Cabal is, Caballis, or Cabalia, 1 which is usually 
reckoned to Lycia, 8 but which was peopled by a different race, 
and which ought to be regarded as a distinct region. It lay 
between Milyas and the valley of the Mmander, 3 comprising 
apparently the whole of what was afterwards called Cibyratis, 4 * 
and extending from Massicytus on the south to Cadmus and 
Lake Ascania on the north, and in the other direction from 
Sagalassus to near Stratonieea. This region has been but little 
explored, except towards its outskirts. 8 So far as it is known, 
it appears to consist of a series of high plains or table-lands — a 
continuation of the great Phrygian plateau — separated from each 
other by low ranges of mountains, the ramifications of Taurus, 
which here loses itself. The plains are fertile and well watered, 
containing both lakes and rivers. They extend in some in- 
stances a distance of above GO miles. The general elevation of 
the tract is from 4000 to 5000 feet, while the mountains which 
bound it reach occasionally the line of perpetual snow. 6 

The Cabalians were descended from the old race of the 
Solymi; 7 that is, they were a Semitic people, belonging to a 
primitive body of settlers, anterior probably to the first Indo- 
European influx into these regions. 8 They possessed little 
strength, and gradually contracted their limits, settling finally 
near the sources of the Xnntlius and Calbis rivers, 9 while Lydians, 
Pamphylians, and Pisidians occupied the remainder of their 
territory. 1 In this refuge they seem to have long maintained 


3 Compare Ilerofl. iii. 90, -with vii. 
77. 

1 Caballis by Strabo (xiii. p. 903), 
who, however, calls the people Cabal eis 
(p. 904); Cabal is by Stephen; Cabalia 
by Pliny (v. 27). Oarbalia is probably 
a corruption of tbe text in Ptolemy (v. 
0 and 5). 

2 Plin. 1, s. e.; Piol. v. 3; Steph. 
Byz. ad voec. Ttdxfiovga, Baujidv, and 
O iVccvSa. 

3 Strab. xiii. pp. 902-4; Leake’s Asia 
Minor, p. 147. 

Kiepert has very properly given 
Cabalia this extension (Atlas von Hellas, 
Bl. iii,). Strabo implies it by speaking 
of the Cibyrntie as “ descendants of the 
Lydians who occupied Caballis” (xiii. 
p. 904). 

4 Mr. Hamilton’s Map of Asia Minor 

(prefixed to his first volume), which has 

the rare merit of leaving blank those 


districts which are unknown, shows this 
plainly enough. 

6 See Fellows’s Lyoia, p. 234 and pp. 
256-2(16. 

7 Strab. xiii. p. 904. 

3 Supra, vol. i. p. 309, note 3 , and p. 

66 - 1 , § 12 . 

3 The three cities (Bubo, Balbura, 
and (Enoanda) which Pliny and Pto- 
lemy agree in assigning to Cabalia, ap- 
pear to have been all situated in this 
l'ogion. (See the map in Forbes’ and 
Spratt’s Lyoia ) 

1 The Lydian encroachments seem to 
have been the earliest (Strab. xiii. p. 
901). The Pisidians came later (ibid.). 
The encroachments of the Pamphylians 
may be gathered from the fact that the 
eastern Cabalia of Pliny (H. N. v. "2) 
and Ptolemy (v. 5) is reckoned (o Pam- 
pliyliaby those writers. It is the country 
about Termessus. 
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themselves, and the name Oabalia is found applied to the region 
in question by Pliny * and Ptolemy. 3 

fin.) The ILvgenues, or 1 fy tonnes, as tin- name should pro- 
bably be read, 4 seem to he the people railed Ktnnnensos (’Krsvv/iV) 
by Polybius,’' and Oateuueiws (KaicwriV) hy Strabo." They 
are commonly reckoned among the Pisidians, ]>nt Stephen (“ills 
their eilv, Hyieuua, “a city of Lyeia.” 7 it appears to have, boon 
situated on the southern ilank of Taurus, above >Sida and 
A upend us, and in the neighbourhood of Selgn and lionmnadu," 
( bins of this place are common, 1 ' and it continued to he the sen 
of a bishop down to the ninth century of our era,. 1 " The Eion- 
n eases or Catennonsos may have been connected ethnically with 
the Cataonians of Cappadocia, who are said to have been dis- 
tinguished hy the early writers from the oilier Cappadocians as a, 
different people. 1 Like the rest of the Pisidians, they were pro- 
bably a Semitic, race. 

(iv.) The Ligyes, who are joined in the army of Xerxes with 
the Matieni, the Mariaudyniaus, and the Cappadocians, 2 soom 
to belong to the north-eastern portion of Asia Minor, but cannot 
bo located with any approach to exactness. They probably 
dwelt east of the Halvs, within the limits of the region com- 
monly regarded as Armenia. They must have been in the time 
of Herodotus a weak and expiring race, for not a single notice 
of them has been discovered in any Inter writer. Eustathius, in 
bis comment on the Periegesis of Dionysius, informs us that 
Oyhea (or Outaecsium, the modern Kut ah) was called by 
Lycophron “a Ligurian city;” and draws the conclusion that 
besides the western Ligurians, there must have been others in 
the region of Colchis, whom he regards as colonists from the 
European Liguria. 3 A more probable conclusion would bo that 
in the Asiatic Ligurians (as in the Asiatic Iberians 4 ) wo have a 
remnant of the primitive race, which, while sending out perhaps 
the greater portion of its body to join the emigrants who were 

s I'l in. IT. N. v. 27. ■ marked the probable pi to correctly in 

I’fcol. v. 3. 1 hit> map ul‘ Asia Mmol'. 

4 Seethe Museum PMlologicuro, vol. | 9 See Eckhel, Duct. N. Yet. v<0. iii. 

i. p. fi.j-t; and supra, vol. ii.p. 482, note 9 . , pp. 11-2, and Mionnot, Desoript. cion 

3 l’olyb. v. 73. Med. Ant. vol. iii. p, 4o5. 

l! Strain xii, p, 824. 1,1 Notit. iipisc. Unvc, 

f Stoph. liy/. ad. voc. "T^nes. 1 Strab. xii. p. 77.">. 

11 Compare the notices in Polybius * Herod, vii. 72 , 
and Strubu — ’E-ivh?;, cl rZ; lh<ri%x%; rh> \ _ 3 Eusiuth. ad lJionys. Per. 3 . 7 i>. 
{i-rla iesivt i» xxTOtXBViirts (Polyb.) j t:i lcrrm S’ %rt ichiffi xcti K«A.%/X 4 l nvif 

<7i‘A; Sj [<rwy II/«r; 3 wvJ a as vcTio SiSsj; xat : A tyui; uym, S.'Votxet rm Rupniealcdv' #ai 
’.Vp" rbStfW .... xa,TS%aoirt <ytv\o(p» %doia, | S«Xtf 7 h A vxtipoui, hrnt^Sv h Voii 
iXat'o^wTcc -rattra ra V v<g\% tovumy, ijSai j Kurautv AiyvtrrixiiY croXa” 

K««m7y (Strab.). Col. Lenlte has | * Supra, p. 23 1 , note 3 . 
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flocking from Asia into Europe, still kept a hold upon the place 
of its original abode. A connecting link between the eastern 
and the western Ligurians may be found in the Ligyrseans of 
Thrace, who are mentioned in a fragment of Aristotle . 5 

(v.) The Orthocorybantes may perhaps be best regarded as the 
inhabitants of the Oorbiane of Strabo , 6 which he reckons to 
Elyma'is, and places in the Zagros mountain-range, between 
Media and Susiana. They would thus he the Corbrenae (Cor- 
hie me ?) of Polybius/ and the inhabitants of the t( Mons Char- 
hanus” of Pliny . 8 * The tract which they occupied was probably 
that lying immediately south of Eebatana ( llama, dim ), between 
the river of Dizful and the Kerhhah , which is now inhabited by 
the tribes of the Pisli-huh Lars, and is known as Luri-kuchirfc. 
It is a position of great strength/ very mountainous, and one in 
which an oppressed race would be likely to find a refuge. Thus 
it would naturally become the home of the Elymaeans when 
pressed upon by their Cushite invaders , 10 and once occupied 
would he a place in which they might easily retain their nation- 
ality for many centuries. 

(vij The Paricauians of the tenth satrapy , 1 who are united 
in that political division with the Medes and the Orthocory- 
bantes, are probably tlic Median tribe of the Parsetaeeni/ who 
inhabited part of Zagros, and whose name in an Arian mouth 
meant simply l( mountaineers ” or <c Highlanders .” 11 Or they may 
possibly (as Mr. C. Muller thinks •*) represent the Hyrcanians of 
Book vii./ who are termed “ Barcanians ” by Ctesias/ VehrJcana 
in Zend, and Varlcmm in ancient Persian . 7 Hyrcania requires 
but a little extension towards the west in order to adjoin on the 
district of Ithagiana, which was always included in Media ; and 
some indication of a connexion between the Hyrcanians and 
the Medes is perhaps to be traced in the position which they 
occupy in the list of the army of Xerxes. 


5 Fr. 284. 

0 iStviib. xvi. p. 1 0.17. Compare Ren- 

noll (Geography of Herod, p. 270), This 

identification rests principally on the 

similarity of “ G'orybantes” to “ Cor- 

biaue,” wbieb is close ; but if we adopt 
it, what account shall we give of the 
prefix, Ortho ? [Probably it represents 
tlio Zend JJredha. The mountains lying 
between Media and Susiana are now 
called Bula-y erica , or “ the high country” 
— the exact Zend equivalent for wlueh 
would be JUreJ/ia-flcrevan, whence pro- 
bably “ Ortko-covybantes.” — H. C. R.J 

< Polyb. v. 44. 8 II . N. vi. 27. 


9 See the description given by Col. 
Rawliuson in the ninth volume of the 
Geographical Journal, parti, pp. 93-102. 

10 Supra, vol. i. p. 446. 

1 Herod, iii, 92. 

2 Tlcrocl. i. 101. Compare vol. i. p. 
575, note 1 *. 

3 Supra, p. 220, note ®. They would 
then be identical with the Paratacem, a 
word of the same meaning, 

4 See the map of the Satrapies given 
in an earlier volume. 

5 Rook vii. ch. G2, ad fin. 

6 Excerpt. Pers. § 8. 

7 Beh. lnscr. col. u, par. 16. 
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1 ESS AY ri. 


ON THE EA1M.Y MH'.I.'ATImXS <H’ THE HHUNIi'I \X>. 


t. Dim\.ii.j of opinion . mi ilio subject - Wbiirlif, of lb** • in favour of a 

jni^r.if'i’U. Two view. of tin* migration - - il»« ll.miite, 

Seni'ie-. Supposed identity of the I’lueniohMi-i with Hit* C.in.nuib > — 
ar-mmem,' in da favour. t. Argument-' In tin* contrary. Tim I'liteiii- 
< iau.i db-linei. fj did Hie (’.mu:' (1. Early luovotin lit nl‘ 1 lumit**.- from 
Babylonia l>> I bo Meditoiraueau. T. Piunlin* liuiuiuua of Similes .-.ubdu- 
quonlly — This l.i -t. Hie migration of the l'hn-'iiciiiiii. S. (i\H'-wi«iIoiii *>f 
Slruku ..n<l Justin, 0. llmcM’ grounds fur rqjootin;* tlio mJifrotii >n • — (i.) 
Silence (>F Scripture - {ii ) Authority of Smehoimnhcm — Examination of 
them grounds. 10. Probable date of tliu migration. 

1. The mitral ion of the Pluenichuis, at a very early lime, 
from the shores of tho Southern Sea to the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, lms been contemptuously ridiculed by sumo writers, 1 
while hy others it has been regarded as a fact scarcely admitting 
of question.- Tho authority of Herodotus," of Strabo, 1 of Trogus 
Pompoms/’ of Pliny," of Dionysius Periegctes, 7 of Solitms,” and 
of Stephen, " is ([noted in favour of the movement ; while against 
it can only be urged the difficulty of tho removal, and the small 
value of half a dozen Greek and Roman authorities in respect of 
a fact admitted to ho of so very remote an antiquity. If indeed 
we were obliged to suppose a migration by wo, involving the 
discovery of the Cape, of Good Hope and the circumnavigation 
of Africa, 1 " sound criticism would undoubtedly require a rejoc- 


1 See Voltaire's Quest, iuna pin* l’En- 
oyc lope - , lie, part 3v. p. .'i 10. I’orhurt, 
disniisios flic notion of a migration, 
almost without ex, uuiu.il iuii ttleograph. 
War. iv. .51, p. :’>0Lk Iloeren (As. Nut. 
vol. ii. pp. ll.ll, A 1 5, &e. E. T.) likewise 
decides against it. Movers (Die l'hb~ 
nissii'r, ii. t. US > takes a similar view. 

2 Kenriek’s Phoenicia, cli. iii. pp. id- 

Herod, i. 1 ; vii. SO. 

* Htrab. xvi. p. 1090. 

5 Justin, xviii. § C. “ Ty riorum 
gens condifca a Phantieilms fuit, qui 
terra: mot.u vex.ati, relieto pat, rise solo, 
Assyrhnn etagnum primiim, mot mavi 
proximum liftns ineoiuere.” 

VOL. IV, 


" 11. X. iv. " Tyrii .... orfci 
al) Erylhiv ur>ri feivliantur.’' 

7 Uiony.. Per. tlud. 

; * L’olyhist. c. '2.!, 

7 Ad voe. "A^'jtcs. 

i 111 Wo Voltaire argued;— “11 semblcrait 
quo Ich Pliemciens so f assent cm- 
barqueri .m golfo do Wuea, qu’fUTivea 
au clotroit do Babel Maiultil ils eussenfc 
ootevye I’Ethiopie, passe la ligne, double 
1c Cap ties Tompetes, nppele depuis ie 
Cap do lionne Hsperanco, remonte an 
loin entre 1’Afriquo ct l’Amcriquo, qui 
eat le soul eliemin, repasse la ligne. 
entre do 1 'ocean dans la Me'diterranJe 
par lea coloimes d’Hercnlo, ee qui 
auvait- ete un voyage de plus do quatre 
H 
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ARGUMENTS FOR A MIGRATION, Apr. Book VII. 


tion of the story ; but the tale which has come down to us is one 
far different from this, and really presents no intrinsic difficulty 
which can properly be regarded as very serious. The removal 
of Abraham, with his family and dependants, from Chaldea to 
Palestine, and the expedition of Chedorlaomer with his con- 
federate kings, from Elam to the valley of the Jordan, 11 demon- 
strate the feasibility, even at a very early time, of such migrations 
as that traditionally ascribed to the Phoenicians ; while they 
afford a further support to the tradition, by showing that at a 
very ancient period there was certainly a movement of the 
population of Western Asia in this direction. 12 And though the 
authoiities alleged may be of less value than at first sight they 
appear — though they may in part merely copy, 13 in part contra- 
dict, one another, 14 — still they must he allowed to possess, even 
in themselves, a certain considerable weight ; and in some cases 
the peculiar character of their testimony lends additional force 
to their opinions. For instance, Herodotus does not merely 
relate to us the circumstance as one of whoso truth he was him- 
self convinced; hut informs us that his belief rested on the 
double testimony of “the Persians best informed in history,” 15 
and “the Phoenicians themselves.” 18 The latter of these state- 
ments is of peculiar importance, since nations are rarely deceived 
in such a case. The fact of an immigration, and the quarter 
from which it came, aro handed down from father to son, and 
cun scarcely be corrupted or forgotten, unless in the case where 
1 he people sink into absolute barbarism. 

2. If we allow, on those grounds, the probability of such a 


niillu tie nos grander lieues marine?, 
dans uu torn* oti la navigation etnit 
dans son cnfancc.” (Questions. &c., 

I- *. o.) 

11 (Ion. x3v. 1-1(5. 

12 See above, vol. i. p. 15 1, note a , and 
Essay vi. p. 447. 

13 Pliny, Solinus, and Dionysius j 
merely repeat a tradition wliieli had 
perhaps oblaincd currency chiefly from 
tin; si atom cuts in IIorodotu3. They are 
scarcely additional witnesses. 

li Jt has been said that the account 
given by Strabo of the relation between 
the Phoenicians proper and the inhabit- 
ants of the islands in the Persian Gulf, 
e< reverses” the tradition of Herodotus, 
since it makes those inhabitants “ colo- 
nists from Phoenicia ” (BlakesJcy’s lie- 
rodotns, vol. i. p. 383, note 314). But 


this is untrue. Strabo’s words aro, vrXiv- 

rrtvtrt o ivrt <r> eov clXXau vyjtrei, Tuaas Hat 
"A fades, etirtv, lead s-^outreu ro~s iwtxtxoTs 
atacia.’ Hat (pact ye oi iv aural s otxovvres <rds 
ofivviftnvs rav i'ttiv/xeav vr, traits xai sritXeis 
dvr oi xav s saurdtv (xvi. p. 1090). A 
more real discrepancy exists between 
Strabo and Herodotus on the one hand, 
| and Stephen on the other, who speaks 
of the Bed Sea Phoenicians as refmjces 
! (pity dies) from Phoenicia Proper (advoc. 
”A£a raj). Justin’s account may, perhaps, 
be reconciled with Herodotus (see Iven- 
rick’s Phoenicia, pp. 4f>-7), though it is 
not in very palpable accordance. 

Jr> TLefirim t! >Jytai (Herod, i. 1). 

10 06 rat Ss oi &omxts ro vraXcuh olxettv, 
as aura) Xsyoittrt , \vr) rw T ipufan PaXatrtr'/i 

(lb. vii. 89). ‘ 
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movement ns that to which Florodotus witnesses, a question will 
still arise as to what exactly we tiro to understand by it. Are wo 
to ideality the Phojnioians with the Oaiuianites, and to understand 
a, JIaimtio migration from Ghnlda-a «>r Rusiami in times lone 
anterior to Abraham? Or are wo to distinguish between Urn 
fwo raees, and to regard our author as describing u Imig subse- 
quent immigration o(‘Ri*mi(es into ihese juris — a, M-itU-ment. of 
the Phaiuieians, such as we knmv (limn in history . among the 
Gann, 'miles, a. people of quite a diff-ronl I'haraeter? 

o. [t was long a <40 mainiained by- (he learned nudiarl,' 1 and i( 
has been strongly argued, within the last, few years, hy Mr. 
Renriek, 1 " that the P hum i cams ami the Oanaanites were one 
and the same race. The inhabitants ni several towns known to 
us in later times as thief seats of the Phoenician power, are 
mentioned in Genesis ''' among the descendants of ( 'ana nil. The 
genealogical historians either identify Canaan aud Phoenix, y " 
or make the former father to the latter." 1 The Hellenistic Jews 
use the terms Canaan and Phoenicia, Canaanite and Phoenician, 
indifferently and there is oven some ground far asserting that 
the Phoenicians, both in Syria and in North Africa, knew them- 
selves as Canannitcs to a late date." Such are the principal 
arguments adduced in favour of this hypothesis j a hold etymo- 
logist might add that Phumix is probably a mere translation of 
XvS or Uo», which is the name of the dvo si< admired by 
the orientals. 

4 . But these arguments, though plausible, are far from s; dis- 
tant ory. There is a marked contrast, which cannot fail to strike 
the least observant enquirer, between the whole character of the 
Phoenicians and (hat of the ( -ana unites. The Ganannit.es arc 


Goograph. Baer. tv. Sk 
11 l'hf.niiciii, oh. iii. pp. 4 --8. Tlu* 
same view is taken by Mr. Dyer iti 
Smith's Googrtipliienl Dictionary, anil 
by tlio writer of the article on Plimnida 
in KiUn’a Biblical Encyclopedia. 

1,1 Quu. x. 15-18. Sidon is mentioned 
by name as the “first-born” of Canaan. 
Aradns, Area, and Simyra seem to be 
represented by “ Lhc Arvaditc, the Arlt- 
ite, and the Zemarite.” 

“ u As Bauchouiathon, who speaks of 
Xv» mu [vrffdmu] (iircvcua.rrCivm$ 't-alvixot . 
(ap, Enseb. 1‘rap. Ev. i. 1<>, p. ss, od. . 
( brief.). | 

21 Bo Eupolomtts fEttseb. IV, np. Ev. . 


ix. 17); ‘rourev ni mu Xma'lv yt itjow.i tA 
■sfurs^ei reov 'battixav. 

3 Sc; the Bcpt.ua'jjiuh version, fix. vi, 
15, xvi. Co; Josh. v. l'J; Job xli. (i,&c. 
And eomparo Matt. xv. ‘2$, with Mark 
vii, *2ti. 

- Augustine says (Ep. ad limn. Op, 
iii. p !MU) that the rustics in his part 
of Africa “ iuterrogati quid sint, Punieb 
rospondont, Chanant.” There is also a 
(join of Laortieoa, the legend upon which 
hue boon raid as ]J?JM DN JOT JOT, and 
explained as “ Laodiueai mains in Ca- 
naan” (CJeseniiiH, Lingua* Scriptnraeque 
Idumicim Monumenta, pp, 270-1 ), 
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ferce and intractable warriors, rejoicing in their prancing steeds 
and chariots of iron , 3 neither given to commerce nor to any of 
the arts of peace ; the Phoenicians are quiet and peaceable, a 
nation of traffickers, skilful in navigation and in the arts both 
useful and ornamental, unwarlike except at sea, and wholly 
devoted to commerce and manufactures. Again, whereas be- 
tween the real Canaanites and the Jews there was deadly and 
perpetual hostility, until the former were utterly rooted out and 
destroyed, the Jews and Phoenicians were on terms of almost 
perpetual amity 4 — an amity encouraged by the best princes, 
who would scarcely have contracted a friendship with the ac- 
cursed race. Further, if the arguments adduced in favour of the 
identity be examined severally, they will be found to lose much 
of their force upon a near scrutiny. The towns Sidon, Aradus, 
Area, and Simyra, may have been originally settled by one race, 
yet have passed into the possession of another without losing 
their appellations; just as wo know to have happened with 
Ascalon, Gaza, and other cities in this neighbourhood. The 
genealogical historians are never much to be depended oil ; and 
in the ease before us, they may have meant no more than that 
the one name (Chna) preceded the other (Phoenice) in the same 
country . 3 The indifferent use of Canaanite and Phoenician, 
Canaan and Phoenicia, by the Hellenistic nations, may merely 
indicate that the distinction betweeu the terms had ceased to be 
appreciated when they wrote. It is perhaps a parallel to the 
indifferent use of Britain and England, Briton and Englishman, 
common among ourselves at the present day. The statement 
of St. Augustine, that the country people ahout Hippo called 
themselves “Ckanani/* and the very doubtful interpretation 8 


a Judges iv. I! ; v. 22. 

Bo JJr, Stauley remarks : — “ The 
histories of Phomicia and. Palestine 
hardly touch Their relations wore al- 
ways peaceful ” (Palestine, p. 2(53). The 
only apparent exceptions consist of a 
few passages of arms between the Is- 
raelites and ‘the Sidouians in tlic early 
period of the Judges (Judg. x. 12, 
which probably refers to the time of 
Jabin. and xviii. 27-8), when it is not 
unlikely that Zielon was still Canaanite. 

3 The statement of Hecataius (Fr. 254) 
that “ Phoenicia was formerly called 
Canaan ” (XvZ, our&i voir zoom % <bois!a^ 
Ua?.z~ro) has been quoted as an argu- 
ment in favour of the ethnic identity 


(Kenrick, p. 42). But its real force is 
the other way. It is probably a pa- 
rallel to such expressions as the fol- 
lowing: ‘ f England was formerly called 
Britain;” “What is now Turkey was 
formerly the Greek Empire.” Changes 
in the mime of a country almost always 
indicate some change of the inhabitants. 

6 In the other cases where DX occurs 
on a coin it signifies ct mother-city,” and 
is followed by the name or names of 
the places supposed to stand in the 
relation of colonies (see Gesenius. ut 
supra, p. 2G2, and p. 207). There is no 
second instance where QK can bo even 
supposed to be used as a mere title of 
honour, equivalent to “a great city.” 
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of a single Pluunioia.n coin, furnish 1ml a slender foundation for 
the hold assiMliiHi that “tin* Blucnicidus boiv flics name of 
I’anuamiosf' 7 * * and “know f.hoir counliy by no other name Ilian 
that of Canaan.”' 1 Wo must hoar in mind, that except u single 
passage of oho oeelusiuslieul writer, and a silicic legend on a coin, 
there in no evidence at all that tin' Phojnieinns ever applied to 
themselves <w to iheir country tin* forms in <|UC\-ition. It ^nid 
scarcely po.-sibte that they .should nnlly hav.; done so, and tli.it- 
no classical writ, or should havo left us any hint of it. 1( is his 
perception of this difficulty, which lends Boeharl to suppose that, 
thou; -h the Plm*ni‘*ians were really ( ’ernmnitos, they wholly laid 
aside the iiamo, on account of the discredit x\ hii.li at fuelled to all 
those who were known to he of the accursed race.” This con- 
clusion is curiously at variance with the view of (lescuius 1,1 and 
Kenviok ; it is not very probable, fur a nation scarcely ever 
voluntarily lays aside its own name; hut it is far more in ac- 
cordance with the mass of facts, as they have come down to us, 
than the ingenious speculations of the more modern writers, 
who regard Oannanite as the only appellation by which the 
Phoenicians knew themselves. 

f>. On the whole it may be concluded that the Canaanitos 
and Plirenieians were two distinct races, the former being Uio 
original occupants of the country, and the latter being immi- 
grants at a comparatively recent date. Hand I io races seem to 
have been the first to people Western Asia, 11 whether starting 
from Egypt, or from JBabjlonia, it is impossible to determine. 
These Hamites were tlio original founders of most of the towns, 
which sometimes retained their primitive names, sometimes 
exchanged them for Semitic appellations. Instances of the 
former kind are Maratluis and Baalbek — the one a mime very 
intelligible in the early or Cushite Babylonian, 1 ’ 1 f he other con- 
taining an Egyptian rout and formed oil an Egyptian model. 13 

7 KonrkL, p. 43. ■ “the West',” and is O'.peci.illy used of 

s Ibid. j). 4'J. 1 Pha anda and the Mediterranean (supra, 

’* Oleograph. Sac. iv. ;M, p. del. J veil. i. p. Bill, nolc s ). 

111 Script, Imgutwpio Pimm. Mon. p. : 1J Jlu-tl-lvk, "the city of Baal,” or 
nliS, note. v j “ tlio Sun,” corresponds exactly with 

11 Ss e Sir II. liavlinson’a article on Ati'r-btvhi*, tl the city of Athor,” or 
the “Early History of Babylonia” in ! “Venus,” mentioned by Herodotus (ii, 

the fifteenth volume of the Journal of , 41, and seo no to a ad loc.’i. fluki is still 
the ltoynl Asiatic Society, part -J, p. j used for “a city” in the Coptic or 
2:10, nulo £ . I modern Egyptian. 

! “ J htrlu, probably the original form 1 In Bison, or Brth-datn (Seythopoli.fi), 
nf 'M.iratlius (compare the lLWv of Kan- \ wo laavo a name composed <>f one Kend- 
choniathon’), is the ordinary lorm iu the 1 tie and one Ifamitie element (supra, 
early Cushite or Uamilic Babylonian fur • \ol. i. p. o‘09, noto *). 
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6. It might perhaps be a sufficient explanation of the tradition 
which Herodotus records, to say that it refers to this early 
Hamitie connexion, which was perhaps not merely a connexion 
of race, but one involving actual migration from the shores of 
the Persian Gulf to those of the Mediterranean. Of this the 
local name Marathus is a sign ; for a position on the Syrian 
coast would not be “ the west ” to any people but one which 
reached it from the Euphrates valley. 14 Another sign is, perhaps, 
to he found in the Cunaanitic worship of Baal, if that word is 
really (as commonly supposed') identical with the Bel or Bil of 
the Babylonians. 1 And tho conquests of Cliedor-laomer, king 
of tho llamitic Elam,” furnish an actual example of the exten- 
sion to this quarter of an influence from the Persian Gulf in the 
(jusliite period. 

7. But although the Phoenician story of a migration from the 
Persian Gulf might, by possibility, refer to this ancient Hamitie 
movement, it is far more probable that the tradition has a 
different origin. Semitism, as has been so often observed, 3 
originated in Babylonia, and from this primitive seat, spread 
itself northward and westward. Out of Babylonia “ went forth 
Asshur ” 4 — from IJr (or Mvc/heir) departed, in search of a new 
homo, ilie family of Abraham — and from the same quarter may 
be traced the Aramaean tribes, which are found to have gradually 
ascended the Euphrates. 8 Apart from any tradition, there is 
sufficient reason to believe that the Phoenicians, like the other 
Semitic races in these parts— the Jews and the Aranneans — 
were immigrants, whose original abode was lower Mesopotamia. 
The tradition does but confirm historically, what we should have 


11 Tim more the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions are studied, the ruore it becomes 
evident that Babylon, or “ tho land of 
Sliinar,” was tho real cradle of early 
civilisation. It could only luve lieen 
from this central position that the names 
of “before” and “behind,” or East 
and West, could have been applied to 
the respective countries of Susiana and 
Phoenicia. Such, however, arc un- 
doubtedly the significations of Kv iv and 
Mart it, in Karaite Scythia, and of Ulutn 
and Akhir in Semitic, Elu<u indeed being 
cognate with in Hebrew, and 

“ olim” in Latin words which in those 
tongues indicated priority in regard fco 
time, though not in regard to place. — 
H. 0. 1?. 


1 It is usual to assume the identity, 
but etymologically we cannot be suro 
that bjD is the same root as ^2, 

a See above, vol, i. Essay vi. § 19 
(pp. 445-0). 

3 Ibid. § 21, pp. 446-7; and Essay si. 
p. 647. 

1 Gen. s. 1 L. 

5 See vol. i. p. 447. [It is to bo 
observed also that the Syrians were 
“ brought up from Kir ” (Amos ix. 7) ; 
and that Kir, which is associated in one 
text with Elam (Is, xxii. 6), and named 
in another as the country to which the 
Israelite captives were transported (2 
Kings xvi. 9), can bo no other than the 
Kts of the Inscriptions, in Southern Chal- 
dea, contiguous to Susiana.— H. (J , K,] 
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concluded without it amdogietdly, from our general knowledge 
of the early movements of races ; ami it may therefore he ac- 
cepted as in all probability the statement of a real occurrence, 

8. Wlieu Strabo, however, going beyond Herodotus, attempts 
exactly to determine the original habitat of tin; Phan lician race, 
and not content i»ifh placing them “upon the Erythraiau sea,” (i 
discovers that certain islands — lho<e, namely, of the Pxthrwi 
group- -wore the first settlements of the nation, from which they 
started io found their great cities: and when again Trogus 
Pompoms undertakes to give the cause of the emigration and 
the loulo pursued by the emigrants — we mud hesitate to follow 
these late authors, who are so much wiser than the Father of 
History. The identity of names, upon which ft Ira I jo builds, is 
a weak argument — such identity, where it is real, being very 
deceptive, and there being in ibis ease reason to suspect that it 
is not so much real as apparent. The name of the island, which 
Strabo calls Tyrus, seems to have been, not Tyrus, but Tylus 7 — 
a term sufficiently remote from the native Zvr or Tzur. And 
A /'ad, which is still the Arab name tor one of the Jhilu'ein 
islands, is scarcely the same word with A wad" — the true original 
of the Syrian A radius. As for the existence, of Pho.mieion temples 
on these islands in Alexander’s time, if is not at all improbable ; 
since the Phrenicians, as the great carriers of antiquity, may 
easily (as Heeren supposes”) have occupied the Ba/urin islands 
for the purposes of trade, aud have carried with them their 
peculiar worship. 

The story of Trogus--lhal> the Phoenicians left, their country 
in consequence of an earthquake — is puerile : and the route 
which lie makes the migration pursue, though not improbable, 
can scarcely rest upon any better basis than conjecture. The 

Assyrian Lake ’’ — where (according to him) the emigrants first 
settled — represents, in all probability, the sea of Avpl/, or that 
natural basin ttjgdlior with the marshes which usually surround 
it. 10 A people ascending the Euphrates on its right bank, would 
necessarily pass this large body uf water. 


b llevod. \ii. S3. 

7 Tylus (T ujiai) ib the form used both 
by JWmy ^H. M. vi. SC ) and iHolemy. 

■ s Arrt/tl is the form used throughout 
the Assyrian Inscriptions. Compare the 
HJTK of Gen. x. 18. 

9 Asiatic Nations, vi>l. ii. p. 55, K T. I 
1<! AJr, i venn ok says, “The Assyrian 


i iiike ci fit 1 r no other than the Dead Sea, 
or the Lake of Gcimcsarot ” (IPlunnieia, 
i. -17); and Air. Dyer, in his article) on 
’lucniria iu Smith’s Geographical Dic- 
tionary, takes the same view. The 
ground of this assertion is the supposed 
fact, that “in Southern Assyria there 
was no collection of waters to which the 
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9. Tho only important grounds upon which the migration 
from the Persian Gulf has ever been rejected, arc those advanced 
by Movers, 11 who dwells in the first place on the silence of Scrip- 
ture, and secondly on the Phoenician mythic history, as recorded 
in the work which Philo- Oyblius put out under the venerated 
name of Sanchoniathon. This work undoubtedly assumed the 
Phoenicians to have been aboriginals. Like the cosmogonies of 
Egypt and Babylon, it made the human race spring up in the 
country of the writer — a view which flattered the national vanity 
far more than a tale of early wanderings and privations. But 
the speculations of Philo-Byblius, though they occasionally throw 
some light on the Phoenician language and religion, are for 
historical purposes valueless. w They have no claim to be con- 
sidered as real national traditions, being mythological fancies 
parallel to those of Hesiod, and clearly dating from a time not 
earlier than Alexander. With respect to the silence of Scrip- 
ture, it may be observed, in the first place, that the argument 
a silentio is seldom of much weight ; and secondly, that the 
slight contact between the Phoenicians and the J ows causes little 
to be said of tho former, so that we have no right to feel sur- 
prise at the omission of any reference to their origin. 

10. With respect to the time at which the migration took 
place, it is impossible to speak with confidence. If Tyre and 
Sidon wore originally Canaanitic, and afterwards passed into the 
possession of Phoenician immigrants, we can conclude nothing 
concerning the date of the migration from the mention of 
those towns in the book of Joshua. 1 Much less can wc draw 
any inference from the statement of Herodotus, that the temple 

name of lake could bo applied” (Ken- lived not long after Moses. The only- 
rick, 1. s. o,). But tho Sea of JScjjcf is doubt is whether it was tho more work 
exactly such a collection of waters, Tt of Philo himself, or translated by him 
is a permanent lake of considerable from a Phoenician original of a eompara- 
dopth, surrounded by cliffs of a reddish tively recent date. Mr. Kenrick decides 
sandstone — in places 40 feet high — and in favour of this' latter supposition 
extends in a south-easterly direction a (Phoenicia, p. 284); and suggests that 
distance of -10 miles, being at its greatest the work was written in the fourth or 
width about 33 miles broad (see Loi'tus’s third century before Christ (ibid, p, 
ChuhUua, p. 45, ot sccgp). The famous 290). But it is at least as likely that 
“Ghalclaun Marshes’ - are quite distinct Philo himself composed the treatise; 
from this lake, though they blend with which, though called <f a Phoenician his- 
it at the time of the inundaLion. tory ” by Porphyry (De Abstinent, ii. 

11 Die Plummer, vol. ii. part i. pp. 50), is, so far as our extracts go, an ac- 

-3-62. count of the Phoenician mythology, of 

12 It seems to be universally agreed which tho predominant element is 
that the work of Philo-Byblius was not Greek ! 

what it pretended to be — the translation 1 Josh, xix, 28-9, &c. 

into Greek of a Phoenician writer who 
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of Hercules at. Tyro was said By the inhabitants to have boon 
built 2oDO years baton* bis visit to that city.- The Tyrians 
would be likely to exaggerate on such a matter : and the* temple 
itself may have been more, ancient than their possession of the 
city. 1 should incline on the whole to place the immigration in 
the thirteenth century before Christ. This was a time of in- 
creasing Semitic inllueuce, ns indicated especially in the rise of 
Assyria, to eminence/ 1 li, was when the Jews were suffering op- 
pression at the hands of their eastern and .southern neighbours, 1 
the power of their northern ones being broken. Again, it is suffi- 
ciently early to accord with the ( "I reek traditions, which made 
the Phoenicians predominant in the eastern Mediterranean at 
the time of the Trojan war, and spoke of their settlements in 
Bceutia at a period still earlier.’’ And it is sufficiently late to 
harmonise with Scripture, which does not introduce to our notice 
the real artistic and commercial Tyrians and Si donums till the 
reigns of David and Solomon. 

s Herod, ii. -14. &p. 

!t Sue above, vol. i, Eiway vii. p. 451. ’ On thm* settlement- sen note 1 on 

1 The Midianitert, the Ammonites, tutd JSo-jk ii. eh. U) (vol. ii. pp, !M 2). 
thu Philistines (see Judy. vi. 1 ; x. ? ; 
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ESSAY III. 

OR THE ALA ItODIANS OR HE ROBOT (JS. [H.C.R.] 

!. TIlo Alarodians of Herodotus identified with the Urarda or people of Ararat. 
2. True position of the Hebrew Ararat. Connexion of the Urarda of these 
parts with the Babylonian Jinrhnr or Akkcut. 4. Resemblance of the writing 
employed by the two races, and probable connexiou oi' their languages. 

1. The Alarodians of Herodotus, joined with the Sapires both in 
the notice of tlie 1 Silt Satrapy 1 and in the muster-roll of the army 
of Xerxes, 2 * and intervening apparently between tlie Matienians 
to the south and tlie Colcliians to the north, are almost cer- 
tainly the inhabitants of Armenia whose Semitic name was 
Urarda or Ararat. Alarud , indeed, is a mere variant form of 
Ararud, the l and r being undistinguishable in the old Persian, 2 
a.nd Aram, cl serves d eterminately to connect the Ararat of Scripture 
with the Urarda or UrartJw of the Inscriptions. 4 It must be re- 
membered that Herodotus was unacquainted with the name' 
of Armenia, as applied to the country of the Alarodians ; he 
uses the titles “Armenia” and “Armenians” in connexion with 
the more western part of tlie country, particularly with that 
part of the mountain chain of Taurus in which the river 
Halys takes its rise ; fl and although it is pretty certain that 
the Armenians in his time had really extended tlieir sway over 
this central portion of Asia Minor, it is equally certain that tlie 
sources of tlie Halys could not have been included within the 
limits of the ancient Urarda . That country was conterminous 
with Assyria to the south, commencing at Bohtan, and it 


1 ITerod. iii. 94. 

3 Ibid. vii. 79- 

:{ Tlio Achiomeniau Persian possessed 
no 1, and everywhere therefore substi- 
tuted an r, as in JJahir" for Babylon, 
Hint for Bel, &o. 

4 There is a remarkable confimiou of 
the dentals in Babylonian cuneiform, | 
the two powers of t/i< and tha being re- j 
presented by a single letter, and another 
character ha\ ing also the double value ! 


of di and tin. When the vowel v, how- 
ever, terminates the name of Ararat, 
the consonant employed is cleai’ly the 
t.h, answering etymologically to the 
Hebrew O, though it is probable that 
tlie pronunciation more nearly ap- 
proached the Arabic or the hard th 
(as in -‘the,” “thou,” “ that,” &c.) of 
the English. 

5 Herod, i. 72. 
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btrotchcd to the n.irlbward [►robaiily as far as the Aruxos, com- 
prising withiu its limits the lakes hofcli of Van ami Uruimyeh, and 
having for its capital the ancient city upon the former lake, the 
foundation of which was ascribed to Bemiramis/’ 

2. The name of Ararat is constantly used in Bcripturo, but 
always to denote a country ratlior than a particular mountain. 
The famous passage of Genesis, 7 which has given a world- wide 
celebrity to tin.* name of Ararat, refers to a mountain range 
tynx nrt, and was understood by all the best early authorities 
on Eastern geography to indicate the lofty chain which over- 
hung the plain of Assyria, to the northward of Nineveh, — this 
chain known to the Greeks as the G only man mountains, to the 
Syrians as Mount Kurrfu, and to the Arabs as Jabal JihK, 
being moreover visited by Ohristian pilgrims of the 
present day as the spot on which the ark of Noah rested, and 
where remains of the sacred vessel are still, it is believed, to be 
seen.” In other passages of Scripture, where Ararat is mentioned,'' 
the English version, following the Keptuagint and Vulgate, em- 
ploys the term Armenia; 1 and there is no doubt but that, as early 


t! Thai this was the real country of | 
Ararat is proved by tlio cuneiform in- 
scriptions of Armenia, which, as it is 
well known, are found around the luko, j 
but principally on the rock form in;; the 
acropolis of I, ho city of Vim. The name 
of Ur.in/'i or Ararat never once occurs, 
it is into, throughout those inscriptions, 
the moro comprehensive title of Sluri 
being apparently used in its place, but 
this local kings, who itic eimuior.itcd 
such as Ar./mti’i and IhM-Dufi, are 
precisely those who on tin* Adrian 
slabs and cylinders of Saigon uud 
AnAnr-Ii'iii-i'itl, are nanied kings of 
l r i'di\l it. Tim euneiforin inscriptions of 
Armenia arc not, however, confined 
exclusively to the immediate vicinity of 
lake Van, nor indeed to the limits of 
the province of Ararat proper, hut aro 
to be met with throughout the whole 
extent of Amri, — wherever m fact tlio 
L'nirth" it's or Alarodians had carried 
their arms ; memorial tablets having 
been thus curved upon the rocks at 
AtaUditjJi and at 1‘ttkm to the west, and 
even in the plain of Mvjawl tb to the 
oa-fc, far within the borders of Media. 

7 lien. viii. -J. 

w Hochart has collected all the autho- 
rities, from Berohus down to Kpiphauius. 
in 1‘haleg, lib, 1, c. ;>. Thu hlentilica- 
tion of the scriptural Ararat with the 


remarkable peal: now called AyW doth, 
on the A rexes, does not appear to have 
obtained any currency until subpir 
ijucntly to the ( Ihrisuamsation of the 
Armenian nation, and the establish- 
ment of thu famous eoment of Iilehmi- 
udjsiu in tlio immediate vicinity of the 
mountain. Hi. Jerome, at any rate, is 
the iirM. western author who placed 
Mount Ararat on the A raxes. 

u V Kings xix. :17, and Is. xxxvii. 

1 The passages here (pmled refor to 
the lliclit into the mountains of tin* 
sons of Scnuaclicrib after the murder 
of their father, and Ararat or ISuliton 
would thus lie the first dislrht they 
u'ould ivaeli oil as( ending from the 
plains. Their posterity, howovor, ac- 
cording to Mos. (lliov. (lib. i. e *2*2), 
settled further in the interior. There is 
still anotln ir passage however in Seri] >ture 
where Ararat is mentioned, and where 
the English version preserves the 
original name, namely in the (h-uuneia- 
ti.ui of Jeremiah which tiueatcus Baby- 
lon with the power of the kingdoms 
of Ararat, Mima, mid Ashebeuaz (Jer. 
li. 27), in allusion it may be supposed 
to tlio invasion of thru a, with whom 
probably the northern kings were as- 
sociated as tributaries. HI hint is well 
known from the inscriptions, both of 
Assyria, and Armenia, being apparently 
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as the time of Darius Hystaspes the two names were used in- 
differently in the country, for in the Behistun inscriptions the 
Persian and Scythie texts everywhere employ Armenia for the 
more ancient Assyrian title of Urania. But notwithstanding 
this confusion, it seems highly probable that there was in reality 
a marked ethnic distinction between the Armenians and the 
Uraniums or Alarodians. The latter weie certainly closely 
connected with the Seythic inhabitants of Babylonia, whose 
vernacular name was probably Bur bar, 2 but who were known 
to the Semites as the AJrhtrf, while the former were to all ap- 
pearance an Arian race, having branched off, as Herodotus him- 
self affirms, :i Irene the Phrygians, who were themselves of Thracian 
origin. This ethnic difference, however, between Armenia and 
Ararat, notwithstanding tire geographical interchangeability of 
the names, is a subject of so much interest, and so entirely 
opposed to the received opinion, that it may be as well to state 
in some detail the grounds upon which the argument is founded. 

3. The connexion, then, of Urania with the Babylonian tribe 
of Ahkad is proved by the application in the inscriptions of the 
ethnic title of Burbur (?) to the Armenian king, who was con- 
temporary with Sargon at the commencement of his reign, and 
who may be thus supposed to have been the immediate pre- 
decessor of Arc/ 1st is : and the fact mentioned in the Behistun 
inscription of the Armenian Arabia having personated Nabo- 
chodrossor, the sou of Nabonidus, is strongly confirmatory of this 
ethnic relationship; but there is nothing to prove whether the 
Burbur or Aielead of Babylonia descended in a very remote age 


immediately to the west of Ararat; and 
it ha3 been sometimes supposed — 
though on insufficient evidence — to be 
the same name as Armenia ^Ap/.iev(a 
— T-lar-Mini or mountains of 

Minni) ; but Asbcliemz lias not yet 
been recognised either in the local 
annals or in Greek geography; nud 
there is every i-oason to suspect a false 
reading in the Hebrew test. 

2 It is with some diffidence I give this 
reading for the native name of the 
A'lh'd, as the compound cuneiform 
character which represents it, occurs in 
no other word. It seems, however, to 
be a mere doubled letter, of which the 
ordinary power is Bur; and Burbur, 
B< trb.tr and Berber are well known 
otlmic titles, which have extended 
from Persia to Morocco. It is further 
curious to remember that in the Persai 


of .Esehylus, the ghost of Darius is 
raised by incantations in the Burbar 
tongue (BaA-fiv, apxcuos BaA't]v, 1. 6591. 

3 Herod, vii. 7.!, and Steph. Byz. in 
voe. ’A previa, Strabo in the strangest 
way confounds the Armenians with the 
Aramceans (i. p. 70':, though there was 
not in reality the slightest connexion 
between them either eilmically or geo- 
graphically. I am not prepared at 
present to suggo.it any etymology for 
the name of Armenia, though, "as I 
observe that most of the ancient nanus 
of countries were adopted from their 
respecth o Pantheons, and as the Greeks 
recognised Armenus as one of the 
Argonauts, I would refer as a possible 
derivation to the god Aimeuaii, who is 
said iu one of tire cuneiform mytholo- 
gical lists to have boon worshipped at 
Susa. 
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from tho mountains to colonise Ihe plains, or whether the 
Bran luma were refugees of a inter period driven northward by 
the growing power of the Semites. The former supposition, 
however, in most in conformity with Scripture, and incidentally 
with the tenor of the. inscriptions ; for while the lUirbur or 
Akhnl are found in Babylonia at least as early as 2000 B.O. — 
being in tact, in all probability, the Arvad mentioned in the 
lOlb chapter of ( {diesis' 1 — there is no trace of the passage of 
the tribe to the northward through Assyria at any period of 
history . 

4. It would be going too far to derive tin. Babylonian cunei- 
form writing from tho UranVan, although tho Burba r or Akhnl 
in their southern seats were not improbably the inventors of the 
alphabet; for wo have no inscriptions in Armenia earlier than 
the 8ili century u.c., and the artificial system of arrow-headed 
signs, together with the use of ideographs and determinatives, 
would thus seem more naturally to have been introduced into 
tho mountains from tho immediately neighbouring kingdom of 
Assyria, which was then in its most flourishing state but, on 
the other hand, unless there had been an identity of race 
between the Burbur or Akhnl of the southern plains, and the 
B nr bur or Brardians of the northern mountains, it is not likely 
that the latter would have readily adopted such a multitude of 
tho Babylonian signs for the common objects of nature, nor can 
wo otherwise explain the dominant worship in the mountains 
of the famous triad, the Moon, the Sun, and ./Ether, which was 
the distinguishing feature of primitive Babylonian mythology," 


1 Verso to. 

1 A further proof that Iho Uranium-, 
funneil their system of writ in;.; from the 
Arsymns is to he found in the fact tint 
tho earliest inscription in tho country, 
ciommenuirat.in" native tinge, is in the 
Assyrian language. ; itnil it is to this 
record, whore the geographical title of 
the king is, in the usual Assyrian fashion, 
appended to the name, tlmt wo aro 
indebted for our knowledge that these 
kings styled themselves kings of Main. 
This province, it may be added, which 
is described with so much minuteness 
of detaiL in tho Inscriptions of Assyria, 
seems in its largest sense to have ex- 
tended along the mountains, from tho 
frontiers of Media to Cappadocia, and to 
have thus included within its limits all 
the minor divisions of Ararat, Minni, the 
tSapires, and even northern Mesopotamia. 


. 1 must hero t tke occasion to modify 

tho opinion given in my K- -say on the 
As.-yri.in and Uthj Ionian Mythology 
(supra, vol. i. p. r>s9), that the principal 
Armenian divinity named A bthU, 

answered to tho AMnr of Nineveh. 
KlutlU being in\ aria bly joined with the 
Rim and the JUther, can only represent 
tho. Moon god, known to tlio Assyrians 
as Sin, and to the Babylonians as llarki 
or Ihir; and a suspicion is thus raised 
that Arnrai or (Tmnli may after all he 
Ui'i'-nri'iHt , or tho moon country, and ho 
thus a mere synonym of Ghaldsca. This 
connexion of Hut- and Kbaldl as inde- 
pendent names for tho Moon god, is at 
any rate, curious, and a sanguine otymo- 
logist might oven refer Minni, Armenia, 
and flar-iaiiui, to the same source in an 
Arian tongue. 
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That the Accad again of the South continued to be a cultivated 
and literary race is proved by their employment under the 
Assyrian kings in drawing up comparative vocabularies of their 
own language and other dialects, and by their being promoted 
even to the post 1 * * * * * 7 which seems to answer to that of the Ministry 
of Education among modem nations, and we can thus understand 
how their brethren in the mountains came to be the only 
northern people who used a written language. I am not in a 
condition at present to pronounce on the precise degree of 
affinity which may exist between the Urardian language as pre- 
sented to us in the Inscriptions of Van, and the Accadian tongue 
as it appears on the early Chaldsean bricks and on the later 
grammatical tablets of the Assyrians ; but I think I can detect 
numerous points of resemblance, and I believe that both dialects 
will he found to be allied to the Achaemenian Scythic, with which 
we are already sufficiently familiar. At any rate the Urardian, 
whether purely Scythic like the Accadian, or partially Arianized 
by contact with northern races, possesses, as it would seem, no 
affinity whatever with the modern Armenian, The race speaking 
that tongue would really seem to have emigrated from Phrygia, 
and gradually to have brought the mountainous country to the 
eastward under their sway, driving out or absorbing the old 
Urardians, and substituting in, their place their own name, 
language, religion, and traditions. 8 — [H.C.R.] 


1 The Bhinvt, whither high priest or 

merely keeper of the archives, was cer- 

tainly the superintendent, under the 

Assyrians, of the literature of the nation ; 

and in several passages a Buvbur or 
Akkad is said to have occupied that 

office. 

H In this way indeed, and this way 

only, can we, I think, account for the 


complete discrepancy between the early 
Armenian sacred names, as preserved to 
us in the history of Moses of Chorene, 
and the names both of gods and kings 
that occur in the inscriptions of Van, 
or in the Assyrian annals which describe 
successful expeditions of the kings of 
Nineveh against the mountaineers. 
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NOTE A. 


The following inscription is engraved ontlio sepulchre of Darius at UnUis/i-i-Rnstim, 
a few mile's north of Poiwpolis, between Hint city and Mmy-mib, llie ancient 
rasargada'. it is accompanied by a Hiibjloiiian and a ttov I, hie transcript, which 
help io determine the true restoration of tho Persian original in the places 
where it is illegible. Timm conjectural rest oration.; are, in the following 
pages, printed in italics. There is also a second inscription at the same* spot, 
which is in tho Persian character only. This latter is in a very had condition, 
and appears to have* been purposely mutilated. It has not yet been copied by 
any traveller, but is thought, from the* opening sentence, to have been “pre- 
ceptive, not historical.” Probably it “ contained tho last solemn admonitions 
of Darius bo liis countrymen with respect to their future conduct in polity, 
morals, and religion.” (Sec Col. Eawlinson’s Memoir on the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, vol. i. p. 312.) 


Par. 1. Baga vazarka Auramazda, liya imam bumim ada, hya awam asm imam 
ada, hya martiyam ada, hya shiyatira ada martiyahya, hya Daryavum 
khshayafhiyam akunaush, aivam paruvanam khsluiyathi,\ am, aivam 
1 lamvanam framal arain . 

The great god Ormazd, lie gave this earth, he gave that heaven, he 
gave mankind, he gave li To (?) to mankind : he made Darius king, as well 
the king ofilie people as the lawgiver of the people. 

Par. 2. Adam Bavyavush, khshayathiya vazarka, khshayathiya khshayathi- 
yanaiu, khshayathiya dnhyanuam vispazananam, khshayathiya aliyavd 
Lnuniya vazarka^ a duriapiyu, Vishhtspaliya putra, Ilakhauianishiya, Parsn, 
Parsaliya put™, Ariya, Ariya cAitra. 

I (am) Darius, the great king, the king of kings, the king of all .in- 
habited countries, the king of I his great earth far and near, the son of 
Hystaspes, an Achnuncuiaii, a Persian, the son of a Persian, an Amu, 
of Arian descent.. 

Par. Pi. Thatiya Daryavush khshayathiya : — Vaslma Auramazdaha ima 
daliyava tva adavn agarhayam apataram hacha Parsa. Adamsliam patiya- 

khshaiya. Maua bajim ahara tyasham hachiuna atlia/iya uva 

rtkunava. Datam tya mana a wa adari. Mada, ’ITraja, Parthva, 

Hariv a, Bakhtrish, SugrZa, ’Uvarazmish, Zaraka, Ilarauvatish, Tliatagus/i, 
6'adara, Hidush, Saka Mmaavarr/d, Bhka Tigraldmda, Babirush, Athura, 
Arabaya, Mudraya, Armina, Katapatuka, Saparda, Yuna, Saka tyai »/« 
y«radaraya, Skudra, Yuna takabara, Pu tiyd, Kushiya, Maeliaiya, Kraka. 

Bays Darius the king: — By the grace of Ormazd these (are) the 
countries which I have acquired besides Persia. I have established my 
power over them. Thhy have brought tribute to mo. That which lias 
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boon said to them by me they have done. They have obeyed my law. 
Media, Susiana, Parthia, Aria, Bactria, Sogdiana, Chorasmia, Zarangia, 
Arachotia, Sattagydia, Gaudai'ia, India, the Sac® Amyrgii, the Sakan 
bowmen, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, Saparda, Ionia, 
the Sac® beyond the sea, the Seodraj, the Ionians who wear helmets, the 
Budians, the Cossreans, the Masians, (and) the Charaeeni (?). 

Par. 4. Thiitiya Daryavush khshayathiya : — AuramazcZa yathi avaina, imam 

bumim yu paravadim niana frabara. Mam Z.’7ish«yath.5yam 

aknnaush. Adam khsli%uf7dya amiya. Yashna Auramazdaha adamshim 
gathwa niyashadayam. Tyushkm athaham, ava akimarat«. Yathi mam 
kama aha yadipa'/fya mtimydhya ty a chiyakarma, avi clahjkva tya 
D&ryavush Msliayat/uya adaraya patikarma d idya . . i . . hya gathum 

baratiya .... a khshanasa Adataiya « 2 ada baw/Ziya Parsahyi 

rnariiyahya dur«va ai a .... sh paragamata. Adataiya azada bauatiya. 
Parsa nuirtiya, duraya hachk Parsa 5m?aram patiyajatu. 

Says Darius the king : — Ormazd, when he saw that the world was 
heretical (or rebellious), he rendered it subject to my power. He made 
me king. I am king. . By the grace of Ormazd 1 have reformed it com- 
pletely. That which I have said to the people, that they have done. 1 If 
all parties shall respectively observe a line of conduet agreeable to my 
wishes, the stability which produces permanence shall be enjoyed by those 

1 countries which Darius the king has possessed (?). This shall be assured 
to tbco, 0 ruler of the Persian people ! supremacy over ...,.(?) This 
shall he assured to thee, 0 Persian people ! thy ruler shall inherit pro- 
sperily from Persia (?). 

Par. 5. Tha£iya Daryavush khshayathiya : ai ta t ya kartam, ava vispa vaslma 
Auramazdaha akunavam. Auramazdamaiya upastam abara, yata kartam 
akunaram. Manx Auramazda patuva hacTta sara .... Htamaiya vitbam, 
uta imam dahyaum. Aita adam Auramazdam jadiyamiya. Aitcmaiya 
Aurainazda dadatuva. 

Bays Darius the king : — That which, has been done, all of it I have 
accomplished l>y the grace of Ormazd. Ormazd brought help to me, so 
that I accomplished ilie work. May Ormazd protect from injury (?) mo 
and my house and this province 1 That I commit to Ormazd. That may 
Ormazd accomplish for me ! 

Par. G. Marti j a, hya Auramazdaha fraxnana, hauvataiya gasta, nia thadaya. 
Palliim tyam rastaui md avarada. Ma statava. 

Oh ! people, the law of Ormazd — that having returned to you, let it 
not perish. (Beware) lest yc abandon the true doctrine. (Beware) lest ye 
stumble (or, lest ye oppress it). 


1 Owing to. Sir IT. Tfciwlinson’s absence from England on the public service, the remainder 
of this translation Inis not had the benefit of his latest corrections. 
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FAMILY OF THE ACIL13MEMDJ3. 

I'X.B. — Thu number 1 2 . correspond with (hose iu tlie Genealogical True, pages 257 anti 258.] 


1 . Atin.TiUF.SBrt, tho first known founder of the family, war. probably the chief 
under whom the IVrM.m.-t performed the last step of llicir loop, migration, 
and rid tied in 1 1n* country uhich lias over since bona* tlicir name. 1 He is not 
a morn < jioui/nint, as might be thought from the connexion in which ho 

occurs iu Stephen M and Hit* Etymologieum Magnum/ Herodotus gives him 
his rigid, place in the genealogy of Xerxes, 4 and tho Bchislun Inscription 
shows ns that Darius traced his descent to him through four intermediate 
persons/’ Herodotus again is quite correct when he asserts that the Persian 
royal family were called Aoluemonida?, 0 and Nicolas of Damascus was well 
informed when he connected the dynastic name with tlie hero. 7 Tho Persian 
kings, from Cyrus to Artaxerxes Ochus, make use of tho title as one in which 
they glory ; 8 and Darius expressly connects the term with the name of his 
great ancestor. 9 The date of Acluemenes may he regarded as about u.i*. TOO. 

2. Tejsphs was tho son and successor of Aohiumenes, as appears both from 
the Beliislun Inscription 10 and from our author. 11 Ho appears to have had at 
least, two Rous, Catalyses and Ariaramnes. 14 Wo may' gather from Diodorus 
that, lie had also a daughter, Atossa, whom lie married to I’hamaccs, king of 
( ’appadocin. 1,1 (See below, No. 1 C.) 

0. Oambys.es I. is a person whose existence is somewhat, doubtful. Both 
he and bin son Cyrus are omitted from the genealogy of Xerxes, as given in 
Herodotus, 11 according to our present text; and Diodorus, in the passage whore 
he perhaps really names him, seems to inteud the father of Cyrus the (treat. 1 * 
Tho Cambyses, however, whoso sister was the ancestress, in the fourth degree, 
of one of the seven conspirators, should bean earlier king than one whose son 
was contemporary with some of them. 10 Thus Cambyses is wanted, on clirono- 


1 Persia , or Purse, which was tho ..Id ] 
Persian word, is still Furs or Fur&itfmi. 
Tlio mime cnuliuuc? in the old place, desig- 
nating the province on the Persian Gulf, of 
which Ftiir/vs is Ihe capital. Jra,i is the 
native term for the whole country. 

2 See Staph. Byz. ail vnc. ’A^uiftsvia. 
“ ’ A%. b Ihacnab (ioTea, uvo ' X^aifthav;, 
t/i 9v Atyia/s. 

3 Etyin. Mag. ad roe. 

11 \A%. a viia;) otp 1 ou zit) fit ’A^aijai- 

vlbar iyt yoviv vto t n s fialu;’ dnicuttfrai V 

aira tm uvai r'at tfpatfuroaa alvov arrb rris 

’A •'(ata;. 

1 Herod, vii. 1 1. 

* Col, i. par. 2 ; and compare the detached 

i:\RCiiptions (inscrip. A.). 


fi Ilerod. i. 125. 

7 See above, note \ Tho authority of 
Nicolas is quoted liy the Etymologist. 

s See, Col. llawlmson’s BeTiisduu Memoir, 
vol. i. pp. 105. 10(5, 2(11, 270, 271, 270, 
287, 292, 520, 824, 827, 820, 33-1, 337, 
and 342. 

0 Sep vol. i. p. 294, no!e 5 * . 

10 Col. i. par. 2. 

11 Herod, vii. 11. 

12 See note 3 on Book vii. ch. 1 1 . 

13 Ap. Phot. (Biblirdh. p. 1158). 

11 Lne. cit. 

13 Ap. Phot. 1. s. o. 

15 Cyras the Great is eontemporaiy with 
r larius, though the latter is of course a 
much younger man (Herod, i. 209). As 
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logical grounds, to give the same number of steps in this line that there are 
in the others ; and again 'he is wanted, on historical grounds, to fill out the 
number of kings which Darius declares there to have been “ of his nice ” before 
3ie himself mounted the throne. 17 We may therefore regard Cambyses L as 
the son and successor of Teispes, and the brother of Ariaramnes and Atossa. 
(Kee Nos. 13 and 16.) 

4. Ovuus i. is mentioned hy Herodotus, in one passage only, as the father 
of the Oambyscs who married Mundane. 10 This passage, it may be remarked, 
is incompatible with the genealogy of Book vii., as it now stands, since there 
Cambyses is tlio son of Teispes. Cyrus I. was the son and successor of Oam- 
hyses I., and the fourth king of Persia. His date was about b.c. GOO. 

5. Cambyses II., the son and successor of Cyrus I., and the father of 
Cyrus II., called the Great, was not a mere. Persian of fair family, as Herodotus 
states, 19 hut was king of the country, liko his ancestors and his descendants. 
Xenophon has stated this 20 distinctly, and Ms statement is fully confirmed by 
the native records. A Mick brought from Senkereli has the inscription : — 
“ Cyrus the great king, son of Cambyses tbe great king” 1 — a plain proof that 
Cambyses, tbe father of Cyrus, is included among the “ eight kings of his 
race ” who are noticed by Darius.® 

6. CYBirs II., suraamod the Great, does not require any prolonged notice. 
IBs famous inscription at Mury-cuib has been already given. 8 He is mentioned 
in tbe Bcliistun Inscription, 4 in tbe Canon of Ptolemy, 6 in Berosus,® and in 
/Eschylus, 7 as well as in Herodotus, Ctesias, Xenophon, and Scripture. 8 We 
may gather from Herodotus that he reigned from u.c. 558 to b.c. 529. 

7. Cambyses III., the son and successor of Cyrus, is the subject of two long 
paragraphs in tbe Bohistun Inscription, 0 by which it appears that he put his 
brother Smerdis (Bardes) to death, invaded Egypt, lost his kingdom to the 
Psoudo-Bmerdis (Gomates), and died, probably by suicide. His name occurs 
in the Canon, in Mauetho, 10 aud in Egyptian, inscriptions, 11 as well as in the 
ordinary historians. He is alluded to, hut not mentioned by name, in JEschy- 
lus. 18 He seems to bo intended, in the Book of Ezra, by Ahasucrus 18 — a name 
which orthographically corresponds with the Greek Xerxes. 


Cambyses marries thu daughter of Otaues 
(lb, iii. OB"), that, noble, must be regarded ns 
about, the age of Cyrus. 

17 Bee Beb. laser, eol. i. par. 4; and 
compare Col. Kawlinson’s note on Book i. 
eli. 125 (note 5 ad fin.). 

18 Herod, i. 111. 

w Ibid. i. 107, ad fin. 

20 Cvrop. i. 2, § 1. 

1 Supra, vol. i. p. 250, note 3 . 

2 Bell. Insc. eol. i. par. 4. 

3 Supra, vol. i. p. 351, note Q . 

4 Beb. Lise. eol. i. par. lu. 

5 iVIag. Syntax, v. L4. 

8 Fragments 14 and 15. 

7 I’ers. 1. 704. 

8 The most remarkable mention of his 
name is the prophetic one in Isaiah (xliv. 
28, and xlv. 1), winch preceded his birth 
hy above a century. The passages in which 
he is intioduced historically are 2 Chr, 


xxxvi. 22-3 ; Ezr. i. 1-8, iii. 7, iv. 5, &c. ; 
aud Dan. i. 21, vi. 28, x. 1. 

s Col. i, par. 10 and par. II. 

10 Fr. 68 and 69. 

11 Vide supra, vol. iii. p. 390. 

18 Tei-s. 1. 769. 

18 Ezr. iv , 6. It is thought by some 
that Ahasumis here is the true Xerxes, and 
that the Artaxerxes of the next verse is 
Aitaxerxes Longimanus, the Darius under 
whom the temple was finished, becoming 
in that case Darius Nothus, and the Arta- 
xerxes who was contemporary with Ezra 
and Neliemiuh being then regarded as Mne- 
nion. Certainly the sequence of the names 
is in this case nil that can he wished, and 
there is in consequence considerable tempta- 
tion to adopt the view. But the following 
objections seem to me filial to it. 1. Ze- 
rubbabel the. prince, and Jeshua the High 
Priest, who commence the building of the 
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8. Smerdts , the son of Cyrus, and brother of Carabvses, was really called 
BarcUya or Battles. His secret destruction by bis brother is mentioned in the 
Belli stun Inscription. 1,11 Clesias called him Tanyoxarccs, 14 which would seem 
to be an epithet meaning “ groat or strong of body” 15 — indicative therefore of 
the same physical superiority which is ascribed to him by Herodotus. 10 The 
partition of territory between Cambyses and Bmerdis, which Ciesias ascribes to 
Cyrus, is very unlikely. 

9. Atoss't, the daughter of Cyrus, and wife successively of her brother 
Onmbyses, of tlie Fsouilo-flmcrdis, and of Darius, is known to us chiefly from 
Herodotus ami ^Escliylus. 17 There is no mention of her in the Inscriptions, 
nor by any historical writer of repute, 18 except such as follow Herodotus. Ac- 
cording to one account she was killed by Xerxes in a lit of passion. 19 

10. Ariyshme was probably the youngest daughter of Cyrus. As she was 
not taken to wife by the Pseiulo-Kmerdis, we may conclude that she was not in 
bis reign of marriageable age. Her marriage with Darius is related by Hero- 
dotus as also that she bore him two chiliTren, Arsamcs and Gobryas. 81 (flee 
Nos. 31 and 35.) She was of all his wives the one whom Darius loved best. 22 

1 1. A Dauyhfc.r of Cyrus, whose name is not given, was married to Cambyses 
and accompanied him into Egypt, where she died of a miscarriage, caused, as 
was said, by his brutality. 28 She was his full sisLer, the daughter of Cyrus by 
Cassandane'. 21 Nothing more is known of her. 

12. Funny a, the daughter of the true Smerdis, was one of the wives of 
Darius. 1 She was Lho mother of Ariomardus, who commanded the Moschi 
and Tibarcni in the army of Xerxes. 2 

13. Ariantmm appears in the Bchislun Inscription among the ancestors of 


temple under Cyrus, n.c. 530 (Ezr. iii. 2), 
preside also over the renewal of the woik in 
tin* second year of the reign of Darius (ib. 
v. 2). Now the second year of Darius 
Nothus was n.c. 42 2 : if we suppose him to 
be the king who found the decree of Cyrus, 
we shall make Jeshtia certainly, ami Zenib- 
hahel probably, 144 years okl at lho least 
when they renew the building! Nay, as 
Zerubbabel was to finish the temple (Zeeh. 
iv. 9), lie must have lived at least tour 
years more, or attained to the age of 1-18. | 
2. Eliaslnb was the High Priest at the j 
time when Neliemiah began to fortiiy Jeru- 
salem (Nell. in. 1). He was the grandson 
of Jeshuah (ib. xii. lo), who, as we have 
seen, came up to Jerusalem as High Priest 
in n.c. 5!>d. If we make the Artaxerxes 
who sent Nehemiah to Jerusalem Artuxerxos 
Hnemcm, as his 20th year was n.c. 385, we 
shall have the space of 151 yeais covered 
by a father, a son, and a grandson, the 
father being at least, 30 when the 151 years 
begin, and the grandson being still vigorous 
and not (so far as appears) near his end 
when they terminate. 3. If we make the 
building of the walls of Jerusalem com- 
mence in n.c. 385 we shall find it impos- 
sible to bring the years of Daniel’s prophecy 


of the weeks into accordance with our (sup- 
posed) facts. According to the lowest com- 
putation, the years intended amount to -180 
yeais; and 33 years (the longest term for 
our Lord’s life) added to .‘585 would give 
only 418 years, or 02 years short. 

131 Col. l. par. 10. 

11 Esc. Pers. § 8. 

18 Vide supra, vol. iii. p. 502. 

14 If eiod. in. 80. 

17 Ibid. iii. 08, 88, 13.1-4, vii. 3, ad fin. 
.■Eseliyl. Pevs. 157 et soqq. 

18 C'tesias appears to have ignored her. 
The AtOhsa mentioned by Hcllauicns (Frag- 
ments l(53a and 163b) is not the wife of 
Darius, but the Assyrian or Babylonian 
queen, called otherwise Somiramis, who 
seems lo have been the wife of Pul, and 
moiher (?) of Nabonassar (supra, vol. i. pp. 
467 and 501. Comp. Paschal Chrou. p, 08 : 
and Phot. Biblioth. p. 427-8). 

19 Aspasius ad Aristot, Eth. p. 171. 

20 Herod, iii. 88. 

21 Ibid. vii. 69 and 72. 

22 Ibid. vii. 69. 

23 ibid. iii. 31-2. 

24 Ibid. iii. 31 ad init. 

1 Herod, iii, 88. 

2 Ibid. vii. 78. 
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Davius. 3 4 * lie was the son of Tci'spes. Herodotus mentions him in the gene- 
alogy of Xerxes.* 

3-i. Armines, the son of Ariaramnes and father of Hystaspes, is mentioned 
with Ariaramnes in I he two passages above quoted. He is also noticed by 
Herodotus in a second passage, 3 and further lie is referred to by Artaxerxes 
Ochus in an inscription as in some sort the founder of the family. 6 

15. Ilyslaspes, the son of Arsames and father of Darius — the Gustasp of 
Persian romance — not only occurs hi the genealogical lists, Greek and native, 7 8 9 
but likewise appears in the Behistun Inscription as actually living in the reign 
of his son and serving imder him. 3 According to Ctcsias, ho was accidentally 
killed as he was being drawn up by ropes to examine tho sculptures which 
Darius was having executed i’or his own tomb.® I have already 10 noticed the 
probability that Hystaspes was the real heir to the throne, on the failure of male 
issue in the line of Cyrus, hut waived his right in favour of his eldest son. 11 

10. xUossa, the sister of a Cambyses who was father of a Cyrus, king of 
Persia, according to Diodorus, 12 married Pharnacos, king of Cappadocia, and 
was ancestress, in the fourth deyreo, of Anaphcs (~ Otanes), one of the seven 
conspirators. This circumstance makes it probable that this Cambyses and 
Cyrus are not Cyrus the Great and his father, hut two earlier kings. 

17. Gullus is mentioned by Diodorus as the sun of Pharnaces and Atossa. 
.Nothing more is known of him. The name is suspicious. 

IB. Smordis is mentioned by Diodorus as the son of Gallus, and father of 
Artamnes, who is tho father of Anaphes. 

ID. Arkmnes , according to Diodorus, is the con of Smordis and the father 
of Anaphcs, who clearly represents Otanes. it is curious that Diodorus, 
Herodotus, and the Behistun Inscription, should each give Otanes a different 
father. Diodorus, as wo Lave seen, makes him the sou of Artamnes ; Hero- 
dotus makes bis father a Phamaspes ; 18 the Behistun Inscription calls him 
“the son of Thuhhra ” (Boores). 11 The authority of this document is of 
course paramount; and the contradiction which it offers to Diodorus throws a 
suspicion on his whole slory, but does not perhaps deprive it of all claim to 
consideration. Diodorus may bo merely wrong in the name. 

20. Otanes (or Anaphes), the conspirator, appears in tho Behistun Inscrip- 
tion, not quite in tho position assigned to him by Herodotus, 15 but still in one 
of some prominence. He is there the second in the list of those who assisted 
Darius. 10 Probably he owed this position, and the special privileges of which 
Herodotus speaks, 17 rather to his high birth and rank than to his waiving any 
claim to the throne. Hevndotus speaks of him as employed to establish 
Syluson in Samos, 18 and probably intends to represent him as the commander 


3 Col. i. par. 2. 

4 Herod. vh. 11. 

6 Ibid, i, dOt). 

a See Col. ffawlinsuii’s Memoir on the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, vol. i. p. 842. 

7 lleiod. rii. 11, and Bell. Insor. col. i. 
par. 2. 

8 Boh. Inner. col. ii. pm-, lo, col. iii. 
par. 1. 

9 Exc. Pcrs. § 15. 

10 Supra, vol. ii. p. 479, note s . 

11 Herod, i, 209. 


12 Ap. Phot. Bibliothee. p. 1158. 

13 Herod, iii, 68. 

14 Col. iv. par. 18. The Babylonian and 
Hcythic versions agree. (See Col. Kawlin- 
son’s “ Additional note on the Behistun In- 
scription ” in the 12th volume of the Asiatic 
Society’s Journal, part ii. p. xiv.) 

13 Herod, iii. 68-34. 

1,J Intapliemes is the first (Bell, lu&e, eol, 
iv. par. IS). 

17 Herod, iii, 84. 

IB Ibid. ui. 141. 
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of the Persian contingent in the army or Xerxes, 19 and also as the father of 
Amcstris, Xerxes’ wife.* 9 It lias been questioned whether in these two last- 
eases, Onophas, the son of 0 lanes, should not he substituted for ( italics him- 
self, on account of the great- age of the latter/ 1 but. I do not see the necessity 
of rejecting the authority of Herodotus/ 9 

21. Pha't/iiiui, the daughter of Olancs, married (according to Herodotus) 
first Oam by, so, s ; secondly, the Pseudo-Si nerdis ; and thirdly, Darius. 1 So far 
as appears, she had no children. The Greek cast of her name is suspicious. 
It lias been compared with Fatima / but that is Arabic, not Persian. 

22. Amrsids, the daughter of Olnues, according to Herodotus/ of Onophas 
according to C’tesias/ was the fa\ourite wife of Xerxes, ami bore him at. least 
five children. Her crimes and cruelties are related by Otesias at some length/ 
and are glanced at by Phaodotns/’ She maybe the Vashli of Esther/ whose 
disgrace was perhaps only temporary. Hhe lived to a great age, only dying, 
as it would seem, a little before her son Artaxerxes. 8 

23. Fatiminphes, the charioteer of Xerxes, is said to have been tlio son of 
Otaues, “a Persian.” 3 It is uncertain whether the Otanes intended is the 
conspirator or not. There wore at least two other persons of the name living 
about the same time, 10 and of course there may have been several more. 

24. Auaphos, the son of Otanes, who commanded the Cissians in the army 
of Xerxes/ 1 is almost certainly a son of the conspirator, or the names would 
uot have been confounded. He may perhaps he the father of Amcstris, 

25. Darius, the eldest, son of Uystaspes, is the Persian king who has left 
by far the most copious records. Besides the Peliistnn Inscription — the most 
precious of all cuneiform documents — he has left memorials which may still be 
read, at Perscpolis, at Ehvand, at Naklisli-i- Rustam, and at Bnez. 12 Herodotus 
declares that ho set up pillars with inscriptions, one column of winch was 
Greek, in Europe. 13 lie is almost certainly the monarch under whom the 
second temple was finished; 1 * and thus his name appears repeatedly in 
Scripture. 1 * He is likewise mentioned in the Canon of Ptolemy, in Malic- 


18 Herod, vii. 61. 

20 Ibid. CJtesias may bo considered to 
agree, though he maims Ameslris the daugh- 
ter of Onophas (E\u. Pits. § 20) ; for, like 
Diodorus, he names the eonspnator Onophas 
( = Auuplies). 

21 See As. Soe. Joiirn. vol. xii. pari ii. 
note ad fin. pp. xiii.-xiv. 

22 Otanes need not, have been more than 
about eighty at the time of the expedition of 
Xerxes ; and, as Mr. Blukesli-y remarks 
(note 192 on Book vii. ch. 01), his com- 
mand would have been almost nominal. If 
his daughter Plwdima married Cambyses in 
n.C. 520, at the age of fourteen (not an 
early ago in the East), liis own marriage 
need not have boon before u.c. 541, or his 
birth (consequently) before B.O. 500. This 
would make him exactly eighty in u.c. 480. 
He may have had a daughter bom to him 
at sixty who would have been quite young j 
enough to have married Xerxes. 

1 Herod, iii. 68 and 88, 


I By Yon Hammer, quoted in Biihr’s note 
to Book iii. ch. 88. 

3 llerod. vii. 01. 

4 t!tes, l’ets. lixe. § 20. 

5 Ibid. §§ 4U-3. 

6 Herod, vii. 114, ix. 112. 

7 Tins will of course depend chiefly on 
the identity of Xerxes with tile Aliasuevus 
of Esther. (See N° 28.) 

8 ( Hes. Pars. Exc. § 40 ad lin, 

9 Heiod. vii. 40. risgrretv.” 

10 Otaues the son of SLunnes (llerod. v. 
26), and O times the brother of Darius 
(llerod. vii. 82). 

II Ibid. vii. 62. 

13 See Col. Ilawlinson's Memoir on the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, vol. i. pp. 271-318 ; 
and on tire Suez stone, vide supra, vol. ii, p. 
243, nolo 3 . 


13 Herod, iv. 87 and 91. 

14 See above, page- 24 6, note 13 , 

15 Ezra, iv. 5, 24, v. 5-7, vi, 1-14, 
“ Darius the Metis however, in the book 
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tho, 10 in JEschylus, 1 ? in the Fragments of Pherecydes, 18 of Hellanicus, 1 ® and 
of Abydenus. 20 It is unnecessary in this place to give an account of the 
events of iiis reign, which occupy the chief part of four Books of Herodotus’ 
History. 

20, Artahascmes , who is called Artemenes by Justin, 21 and Ariamones by 
Plutarch, 22 was the eldest son of Darius, bom before he came to the throne, 
flis mother was a daughter of the conspirator Gohryas. Nothing is known of 
him beyond the fact that lie claimed to succeed his father, but was obliged to 
yield his claim in favour of Xerxes. 23 

27. Ariulmjnes, who was one of the chief commanders of Xerxes’ fleet, was 
own brother to Artabazan.es .** lie fell in the battle of Salamis. 25 

28. Xeuxes, the eldest of Darius’ sons by A (ossa, the daughter of Cyrus, 
has loft records at Persepolis, at Van, and at Hamadan. 20 His invasion of 
Greece was witnessed and recorded by JEschylus. 57 His name appears in 
Ptolemy’s Canon and in Manctlio, 28 while his actions are recorded by the Greek 
writers generally. As the name Aliasuorus (ty'VTJGpntf) is the natural Hebrew 
representation of the Persian word which the Greeks rendered by Xerxes, viz. 
Khshayurshn ; l and as the description of the Ahasuerus of Esther accords well 
with what we know of the temper of Xerxes, wo are perhaps justified in as- 
suming it as most probable that the prince who disgraced Yashti, and made 
Esther his queen, was the son and successor of Darius. 2 Vashti may in this 
case have been Amestiis, and though deprived for a time of the position of 
sullana or chief wife, may have been restored to favour aflcrwards. 

29. JJyslasjies, a son of Darius by Atossa, commanded the Bactrians and 
Sacans in the army of Xerxes. 3 He was probably the father of the Pissuthnes 
who held the Lydian satrapy a little before the breaking out of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. 1 

30. Achaenmnes, another son of Darius by Atossa, 8 was made satrap of 
Egypt after its revolt in n.o. 487,® accompanied Xerxes as commander of the 
Egyptian contingent in his fleet,? and probably continued satrap till the revolt 
of limros, when he was slain in the great battle of Papremis, by which Egyp- 
tian independence was recovered. 8 

81. Musistes, also a son of Darius by Atossa,® was one of the superior 
generals in the army of Xerxes. lie held the satrapy of Bactria ; and being 


of Daniel, is a different, person, as also is the 
Darius mentioned m NMiemiah xii. 22. 
This last is Darius Oodomnnnus, 

10 Fragments 08 and 01). 

17 Pius. 077-838. 

i® Fr. 113. 

w Fr. 3 fid. 

211 Fr. 8, i.d fin. 

21 Justin, ii. 10. 

22 Pint, de Fral. Am. n. p. 488, D. 

23 Ileiod. vii. 3. Plutarch and Justm 
give a romantic turn to tints story by repre- 
senting the controvwsy as raised after the 
death of Darius, and amicably referred to 
Artabauus for decision. 

21 Herod, vii. 07. 

25 Ibid. mi. 89. Compile Pint. The- 
rnist. c. 14 and Diod. Sic. \i. 18. 


20 See Col. Bawlinsnn’s Memoir on the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, vol. i. pp. 319-339. 

2 ? See the Pei see, passim, 

se Fragments 68 and 69. 

1 The prosthetic a was always put by the 
Hebrews before the Persian Khsh ; and the 
substitution of v for y (1 fox* *) was also a 
common diidectic peculiarity. — H.C.ll. 

2 This seems to have been the opinion of 
lleeien. (See Ins “Manual of Ancient His- 
tory,” p. Hid, E. T.) 

3 Ileiod. vii. 64. 

* Thueyd. i. 115. 

5 Herod, vii. 97. 

s Ibid. vii. 7. 

7 Ibid. vii. 97. 

8 Ibid. in. 12 and vii. 7. 

9 Ibid. vii. 83. 
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ill-used by Xerxes, was about to revolt, when by tlie orders of Xerxes lie was 
put to death. 10 

32. A rtazmtm was a daughter of Darius by Alossa. 11 Slie married Mar- 
donius, tlie son of Gobryas, about b.c. 492 or ts.o. 493. 

33. Ariomardm was a son of Darius by I’armys, the daughter of the true 
Smerdis. He commanded the Moschi and Tibareui in the army of Xerxes. 12 

01. Jrscmnis was a son of Darius by Artystonu, his favourite wife. Ho 
commanded the Arabians and Ethiopians in the army of Xerxes. 13 Perhaps 
he is the Arsamos called by iEschylus governor of Memphis, 1 1 who perished 
at Salamis, according to the same author. 15 

3D. (Joh'yuf was also a son of Darius by Arty, stone. lie commanded the 
Cappadocians, the Mariandynians, and the Ligyans, in the army of Xerxes. 18 

till and 37. Aftrocomus and TfyytraiHhes were sons of Darius by his niece 
Phrataguun, the daughter of his brother Olancs. All that avc know of them 
is that they fell in the final struggle at Thermopyla!. 17 

38. Amcmcues was a son of Darius. His mother is not mentioned. He 
commanded the Lilians and Mycians in the army of Xerxes. 18 

39. There wore several daughters of Darius married to generals in his army : 
one to Otanes the son of Sisamnes, another to Daurises, another to Hymeas, 
and others to other generals. 19 Among these may be included tiandoce, the 
wife of Artayctes, Avhose three sons wore taken prisoners and sacrificed by the 
Greeks before the battle of Salamis. 50 

40. Da rim, or as Ctesias more correctly gives the name, Jkireiants ? 1 was, 
according to him, the eldest son of Xerxes, by Amestris the daughter of 
Onoplias. 2 - lie is mentioned by Herodotus 23 as made by his father to marry 
Avtajmta, the daughter of Masistes, who was thus his first cousin. He was 
put to death by his younger brother Artnxerxcs, on the charge of having 
assassinated Xerxes — a crime of which lie was quite innocent. 24 

41. Ily&tmyes, according to Ctesias, was the second son of Xerxes by 
Amestris. 1 As Ctesias says nothing of him at the time of Xerxes’s dealli, we 
may suspect that, he had died before his father; otherwise he would have been 
the heir to the throne after the execution of Lis elder brother. 2 

42. Artaxerxes 1., surnamed Longimamis, was the third son of Xerxes, if 
we may believe Ctesias. 3 He was a mere boy at the time of his father’s murder, 
and did not mount the throne for seven months afterwards,— the captain Arta- 
banus, who had murdered Xerxes, having the royal power during the interval. 4 


10 Herod, is. 11:3. 

11 Ibid. vi. 413. 

12 1 1 db. vii, 78. This cau scarcely be 
the Aviomardus whom /Escliylus make', 
governor of Egyptian Thebes (Pers. .‘37-8), 
and who is represented as among the slam at 
Snlamis (ib. 940). 

13 Herod, vii. GO. 

» Pers. 11. 3G-7. 

lJ Ibid. 1. 310, 

18 Herod, vii. 72. 

17 Ibid, vii. 224. 

13 Ibid. vii. G8. This makes tlie twelfth 
son of Darius, Ilellanicus gave him only 
eleven (Fr. 1GG). 

18 Ibid. v. 11G. 


?l> Feu thu account which Plutarch pro- 
fesses to take from Phanias of Eresus (Vii. 
Themist. c. 13). Thu Aitaydes mi ended is 
piobably the governor of Sustos (I-Ierod, k. 
11G ). 

21 The native name Daryavush is better 
represented by Damrons than by Dareius, 

23 Ctes. Exe. Pers. § 20. 

53 Herod, k. 108. ' 

21 Ctes. Esc. Pers. § 29. 

1 Ibid. § 20. Diodorus makes him the 
third sou (xi. G9). 

2 Ibid. § 29. 

3 Ibid. § 20. 

1 Ibid. § 29-30. Compare Justin, iii. 1 , 
and Died. Sio. 1. s. c. 
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Artaxerxes reigned forty years, from b.o. 465 to b.o. 425. 5 He niarried Dam- 
aspin, and Bad one only legitimate child, Xerxes II.° lie is mentioned hy 
Herodotus once, 7 hy Tliucydides frequently. 8 both writers were his contem- 
poraries. There is every reason to believe that he was the king who sent 
Ezra and Nchemiah to Jerusalem, and sanctioned the restoration of the forli- 
lications.'' A brief sketch of his reign is contained in tlxo epitome, which is 
all that we possess of Ctesias. 10 

-Hi. A rtarivs appears in Ctesias as a half-brother of Arlaxerxes, being the 
son of Xerxes but not of Amestris. He is said to have been satrap of Babylon 
under Artaxerxes. 11 

4*1. Amytis, daughter of Xerxes by Amestris, married Megabyzus, son of 
Zopyras. 12 According to Ctesias slic was very ill-conducted, and finally 
destroyed herself by ber irregularities. 13 

15. Ithodogme was also a daughter of Xerxes by Amestris. 11 Ho parti- 
culars are known of her. 

46. Xerxes 11. was the only legitimate son of Artaxerxes Longimuuus. 15 
He reigned for two months, when be was murdered by his half-brother Bogdi- 
aixns, an illegitimale son of Artaxcrxos. 10 

47. Pmulhms was probably a sou of Hystaspcs, the brother of Xerxes, lie 
was satrap of Sardis in b.o. 440, 17 a post wliioh he seems to have still occupied 
in ls.e. 427. 18 

48. Arbui/nla was the daughter of Masistos, the brother of Xerxes (Ho. 81). 
She was given in marriage to her first cousin Darius, Xerxes’ eldest son, by 
command of Xerxes, who thought thereby to please her mother. 10 Afterwards 
Xerxes fell in love with herself, and the intrigue which followed led to the 
ruin both of her father and her mother. 20 

49. Arkmes was a brother of Darius. Ho had only one child, a daughter 
named Pliratagune, who was taken to wife by her uncle Darius. Ho is said 
to have made her his solo heir. 21 

50. PlimUnjimii, who married her uncle Darius, was the mother of Abro- 
comes and Hyperanth.es, the two sons of Darius who fell at, Tliomiopyho. 20 

5L and 52. 0 Lines, the brother of Darius, is mentioned by Herodotus only, 
and in a single passage. 23 His son Rmerdwibnes was one of the six superior 
commanders in the army of Xerxes. 21 

53. Arlabauns is the most distinguished of all the brothers of Darius. He 
is represented as chocking the warlike tendencies of both Darius 25 and Xerxes, 10 


° See Clinton, K. 11. vol. ii. p. 380. 

6 Cl os. Pei’s. Exc. § 44. 

7 Herod, vi. 98. 

s Thueyd. i. 104, 127, ii. 67, iv. fit). 

y Ezr. ni. 1, &c. .Nehom. ii. i-8. The 
weeks of Daniel, however they a.o reckoned, 
c.ul only count fiom the leigu oi tins pnnre, 
by whom the command to “ restoie, and 
build Jemsalem — the .street and the unit,” 
was given. (Compare A' eh. ii. 8 with Dan. 
Lx. 25.) 

i‘> Phot. Uibliothec. pp. 115-12 h 

1 1 Ibid. p. 121. 

12 Ibid. p. 115. 

18 Ibid. p. 117 and p. 124. Compare I 


Pino, Pr. 21. 

14 llnd. p. 115. 
n Ibid. p. 124. 

18 L'lod. Sic. ,\ii. 71 ; Mnnetho, Fi fig- 
ments G8 and 96. 

17 Thueyd. L 115. 

1,1 Hud. iii. 31. 

10 Herod, lx. 108. 
a ' Ibid. ix. 112-3. 

21 Ibid. vn. 22 1. 

- Ibid. 1. s. c. 

28 Ibid. mi. 82. 

Ibid. 1. s. c. and vii. 121. 

25 Herod. i\. 83. 

SG Ibid. to. 10- 18, 46-52. 
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towards the latter of whom lie acts as a sort, of Mentor. Mis four sons seem to 
occupy positions of importance under Xerxes. 17 

54. Trituntux/imes, the son of Arlabauus, was one of the six superior 
generals of the army of Xerxes. 1 It is not impossible that he may have Tbeen 
satrap of Babylon at the Lime of Herodotus’ visit. 2 3 * 

55. Ai'lyjMm, son of an Arlaluuux, commanded the Gandarians and 
Dad'oro In the army of Xerxes.' 1 It is not said that the Art ahfinus in question 
was Xerxes’ uncle. 

50. Ariwmnlvs, brother of the Artyphius just mentioned, commanded the 
Caspiuns on the same occasion.* 

57. Jituji'Ma-s (or Jlussaecs), the son of an Artabanus, commanded the 
Asiatic Thracians, 5 * i.c. the Thyninns and Bithynians. 

53. Arhip/ttnics, a half 'brother of Darius, the sou of llystaspcs hy a dif- 
ferent wife from Darius, was left by him as satrap at Sardis on his return from 
Scythia." After suppressing the Ionian revolt, ho made, the rating which was 
in force throughout Asiatic Greece in the time of Herodotus. 7 lie was the 
fat, her of the Artaplicrucs who accompanied Datis to Marathon. (See the 
next Ho.) 

59. ArkqJiernvs the younger, who accompanied Datis, is said to have been 
a nephew of Darius, 8 and may therefore bo fairly regarded as the sou of the 
satrap of Sardis. He appears to have had little to do with the conduct of the 
expedition. 

(JO. A sister of Darius is said to have married Gohryas the conspirator, 9 hut 
her name is not given. Their issue was Mardouiuu. (See Ho. 01.) 

(it. Alar dm} ins, who was in so much favour both with Darius 19 and with 
Xerxes, 11 is said to have been the sou of Gobryas and a sister ol‘ Darius, lie 
married his iirst cousin Arluzostrv. (Ho. 32), daughter of Darius and Atossa, 
and full sister to Xerxes. 19 Hence perhaps his great influence with that 
monarch, llis actions are too well known to need recapitulating. According 
to (Jtesias lie, was wounded at ?1 alien, and being afterwards sent by Xerxes to 
plunder Delphi, was there killed by hailstones! 1J 

02 and 03. Another sister of Darius married Tcaspes, of whom wo know 
nothing except that he was the father of Bataspcs, who was required as a 
penance to circumnavigate Africa, and failing to do so was impaled by 
Xerxes. 11 


2 " See the four following numbers (54, 
55, 50, tuid 57). 

1 Ik-rod. vii. 82 and 121. 

3 See, however, nolo 5 on Book i. ch. 

1U2, wheie the iitqmihabilihj of this i.» 

argued. 

** llevod. vii. UG. 

1 Ibid. vii. <>7. 

■> Ibid. vii. 75. 

h Ibid. v. 25. 


7 Ibid. vi. 42. 

8 Ibid. vi. 9 t, 

“ Ibid. vii. 5. 

19 Ibid. vi. 4.). 

11 ibid. v:i. 5, 9, &e., via. <'7-9, 107, 
&c. 

12 Ibid. vi. 43. 

13 IVrs. Excerpt. §§ 25-G. 

11 Ibid. iv. 43. 
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1. The Greeks engaged in the sea-service were the 
following. The Athenians furnished a hundred and 
twenty-seven vessels to the fleet, which were manned 
in part by the Plateaus, who, though unskilled in such 
matters, were led by their active and daring spirit to 
undertake this duty ; the Corinthians furnished a con- 
tingent of forty vessels; the Megarians sent twenty; 
the Chalcideans also manned twenty, which had been 
furnished to them by the Athenians; 1 the Eginctans 
came with eighteen ; the Sicyonians with twelve ; the 
Lacedemonians with ten ; the Epidaurians with eight ; 
the Eretrians with seven ; the Trcezenians with five ; 
the Styreans ■with two; and the Ceans 2 with two 
triremes and two penteconters. Last of all, the Lo- 
erians of Opus came in aid with a squadron of seven 
penteconters. 

2. Such were the nations which furnished vessels to 


1 Tliese Chalcideans are beyond a 
doubt the Athenian eleruebs or colo- 
nists, settled on the lands of the Hip- 
pobatEO at the time of the second in- 
vasion of Cloomen.es (supra, v. 77). 
Their number, 4000, would exactly 
suffice to man 20 triremes. 

2 Ceos, one of the Cyclades, now 
Tzia or Zea, lies off the promontory of 


Sunitim, at the distance of about 12 
miles. It is about 12 miles long by 
8 broad. Like the other Cyclades it 
was originally colonised from Athens 
(infra, cb. 46). Simonides, the lyric 
poet, and Prodicus, the sophist, both 
natives of Ceos, hare made it more 
famous than many a larger place. 
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the fleet now at Artemisinin ; and in mentioning them 
l have given the number of ships furnished by each. 
The total number of the ships thus brought together, 
without counting the penteconfcers, was two hundred 
and seventy-one f and the captain, who had the chief 
command over the whole fleet, was Eurybiades the son 
of Emycleides. He was furnished by Sparta, since the 
allies had said, that “if a Lacedemonian did not take 
the command, they would break up the fleet, for never 
would they serve under the Athenians.” 

3. From the first, even earlier than the time when 
the embassy went to Sicily 3 4 * to solicit alliance, there 
had boon a talk of intrusting the Athenians with the 
command at sea; hut the allies were averse to the 
plan, wherefore the Athenians did not press it ; for 
there was nothing they had so much at heart as the 
salvation of Greece, and they knew that, if they quar- 
relled among themselves abont the command, Greece 
would be brought to ruin. 6 Ilerein they judged rightly ; 
for internal strife is a thing as much worse than war 
carried on by a united people, as war itself is worse 
than peace. The Athenians, therefore, being so per- 
suaded, did not push their claims, hut waived them, so 
long as they were in such great need of aid from 
the other Greeks. And they afterwards showed tlieir 
motive ; for at the time when the Persians had been 
driven from Greece, and were now threatened by the 


3 This number agrees exactly with 
tlie statement of the several contin- 
gents — an unusual circumstance in 
our present copies of Herodotus. It 
is confirmed by Diodorus, who makes 

the fleet consist of 2SO triremes, 
having evidently counted as such the 
nitre penteconters (xi. 12). Wo may 

make a fair estimate of the relative 
naval strength of the principal Gre- 

cian states from this catalogue, com- 
bined with the list of tho contingents 
which fought at Salami, s. ft, is ne- 


cessary, however, to boar in mind, 
that Egina was nursing her strength 
(infra, ch. 46‘). 

4 Supra, vii. loO, et seqq. 

5 Athens prudently waived her 
claim, as to insist on if, might have 
caused the withdrawal of the Dorian 
forces, which amounted to 113 tri- 
remes, or nearly one half of the fleet. 
Even with this concession slio found it 
difficult enough to retain them (infra, 
chs. 1-5, 74-8). 
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Cttap. 3-5. 

Greeks in their own country, they took occasion of the 
insolence of Pansanias to deprive the Lacedemonians of 
their leadership. This, however, happened afterwards. 6 

4. At the present time the Greeks, on their arrival 
at Artemisinin, when they saw the number of the ships 
which lay at anchor near Aphetce, and the abundance 
of Loops everywhere, feeling disappointed that matters 
had gone with the barbarians so far otherwise than they 
had expeeied, and full of alarm at what they saw, began 
to speak of drawing back from Artemisinin towards the 
inner parts of their country. So when the Euboeans 
heard what was in debate, they went to Euryhiades, 
and besought him to wait a few days, while they re- 
moved their children and tlioir slaves to a place of 
safety. But as they found that they prevailed nothing, 
they left him and went to Themistoeles, the Athenian 
commander, to whom they gave a bribe of thirty 
talents, v on his promise that the fleet should remain 
and risk a battle in defence of Euboea. 

f>. And Themistoeles succeeded in detaining the fleet 
in the vary which I will now relate. He made over 
to Enrybiades five talents out of the thirty paid him, 
which ho gave as if they came from himself; and 
having in this way gained over the admiral, he ad- 
dressed himself to Adeimautns, the son of Ocytus, the 
Corinthian loader, who was the only remonstrant now, 
and who still threatened to sail away from Artemisinin 

fi Probably in b.c. 4-77 (see Clin- change, however, would scarcely have 
Ion’s F. H. vol. ii. App. oh. (>). The been effected, had not Ihe Ionian elo- 
circmnstances are related at length incut in the alliance obtained a, large 
by Thucydides (i. Oil) and Diodorus accession of strength by the addition 
(xi, 41-fe). It appears from the of the Asiatic Greeks to the confodc- 
latter, that the contrast offered by the racy (ib. i. 05). 
personal character of Aristides to the 7 Plutarch admits this conduct on 
insolence of Pansanias, was in part, the part of Themistoeles (Vit. Them, 
the cause of the allies subn lilting to c. 7), which is quite in accordance 
Athens. Pansanias had not only with his general character (vide infra, 
assumed the state and habits of a Per- chs. 111,112). He gives the name 
sian satrap, hue affected the oriental of the Eubroan who brought the 
system of seclusion, and was violent money as Pclagon. Thirty talents 
and capricious (Thucyd. i, 130). The would be above 7000?. of our money. 
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and not wait for the other captains. Addressing himself 
to this man, Tliemistocles said with an oath,* — “ Thou 
forsake us ? By no means ! I will pay thee better 
for remaining than the Mede would for leaving thy 
friends” — and straightway he sent onboard the ship of 
Adcimantus a present of three talents of silver. So 
these two captains were won by gifts , 3 and came over 
to the views of Tliemistocles, who was thereby enabled 
to gratify the wishes of the Euboeans. He likewise made 
his own gain on the occasion ; for he kept the rest of the 
money, and no one knew of it. The commanders who 
took the gifts thought that the sums were furnished by 
Athens, and had been sent to he used in this way. 

G. Thus it came to pass that the Greeks stayed at 
Euboea and there gave battle to the enemy. 

Now the battle was on this wise. The barbarians 
'reached Aphetao early in the afternoon, and then saw 
(as they had previously heard reported) that a fleet of 
Greek ships, weak in number, lay at Artemisium. At 
once they were eager to engage, fearing that the Greeks 
would fly, and hoping to capture them before they should 
get away. They did not however think it wise to make 
straight for the Greek station, lest the enemy should see 
thorn as they bore down, and betake themselves to 
flight immediately ; in which case night might close 
in before they came np with the fugitives, and so 
they might get clean off and make their escape from 
them; whereas the Persians were minded not to let 
a single soul slip though their hands . 9 


n Phanias of Eresus related, that 
Architoles, tlie captain of the Athe- 
nian Thectris, was likewise bribed (ap. 
Plutarch, 1. s. c.). 

s In the original the expression 
■used is — that not even the torch- 
'bearv.r should escape their hands. 5 ’ 
In the Spartan armies there was a 
sacred torch-bearer, whose business it 
was to preserve alight the holy fire 
kindled from the altar of Jove at 


Sparta, which was wanted for the 
various sacrifices offered during an 
expedition (Xen. Hep. Lae. xiii. §§ 2, 
3). As the fire was considered to he 
of vital importance, every effort was 
made to defend the “ torch-hearer,'* 
and he seldom fell unless the whole 
army was destroyed. The expression 
passed into a proverb (Zenol>. Cent. v. 
34 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Phocn. 1377 ; 
Suidas, ad voc., &c.). 
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7. They therefore contrived a plan, which was the 
following : — They detached two hundred of their ships 
from the rest, and — to prevent the enemy from seeing 
them start — sent them round outside the island of Scia- 
thos, to make the circuit of Euboea by Caphareus 10 and 
Geraestus, 1 and so to reach the Euriptis. By this plan 
they thought to enclose the Greeks on every side ; for 
the ships detached would block up the only way by 
which they could retreat, while the others would press 
upon them in front. With these designs therefore 
they dispatched the two hundred ships, while they them- 
selves waited, — since they did not mean to attack the 
Greeks upon that day, or until they knew, by signal, of 
the arrival of the detachment which had been ordered 
to sail round Euboea. Meanwhile they made a muster 
of the other ships at Aphetse. 

8. Now the Persians had with them a man named 
Scyllias, a native of Sci6ne, who was the most expert 
diver of his day. 0 At the time of the shipwreck off 
Mount Pelion he had recovered for the Persians a great 
part of what they lost, and at the same time lie had 
taken care to obtain for himself a good share of the 


10 Caphercus (or Caphareus) was 
the name of the south-eastern pro- 
montory of Euboea, now called Capo 
Boro (see Plin. H. N. iv. 12 ; Ptol. 
Geogr. iii. 16). It was said to have 
been fatal to many of the Greek ships 
on their return from the Trojan war 
(Virg. 2En. xi. 260). In the 12th 
century, on account of the many 
shipwrecks of which it Was the scene, 
it bore the name of Xylophagus, 
“ wood,” or “ship devourer” (Tzctz. 
Lycophr. v. 375). 

1 Gersestus was a town and pro- 
montory at the extreme southern 
point of Euboea, famous for a tern] do 
of Neptune (Scylax. Peripl. p. 51 ; 
compare Plin. H. N. 1. s. c. ; Liv. 
xxxi. 45 ; Strab. x. p. 651). The 
promontory is now Cape Mantclo, the 
town Kasti'i. 


2 Pausanias relates (k. xix. § 1) 
that this Scyllias, whom he calls 
Scyllis, had a statue erected to him 
at Delphi by the Ampliifctyons, 
•which remained to his own day. 
Scyllis, according to him, assisted by 
his daughter, who was also a diver, 
had loosened the anchors of tLe Per- 
sian ships at the time of the storm off 
Cape Sepias, and had thereby done 
the common enemy great damage 
(compare Plin. H. N. xxxv. 11 ; 
Athen. vii. p. 296, F. ; Anthol. Or. 
i. 69, 1). 

Col. Leake remarks that some of 
the Levantine Greeks are to this day 
famous for their skill in diving — the 
most celebrated being the sponge- 
cutlers of Fyuri (Demi of Attica, p. 
24 1, note 4 ). 


VOL. XV. 
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treasure. He had for some time been wishing to go 
over to the Greeks; but no good opportunity bad 
offered till now, wlieu the Persians were making the 
muster of their ships. In what way he contrived to 
reach the Greeks I am not able to say for “Ham • 
marvel much if the tale that is commonly told be true. 
’Tis said he dived into the sea at Aphefee, and did not 
ice come to the surface till he reached Artemisium, a 
distance of nearly eighty furlongs. 3 Now 'many 
are related of this man which are plainly false, but 
• gome of the stories seem to he true My own opinion 
is that on this occasion ho made the passage to A 

might be, Scyllias no sooner reached 
Artemisium than he gave the Greek captains a full 
“t of the damage done by the storm and. likewise 
toM iem of the ships sent to make the circuit of 

to Greeks on receiving these tidings held a 
council whereat, after much debate, it was resolved 
tot toy should stay quiet for the present where toy 
were and remain at their moorings, hut that after mid- 
nfaht toy should put out to sea, and encounter the 
ships whiJh were on their way round the island. Later 
in the day, when they found tot no one meddled with 
them they formed a new plan, which was to wait till 
near evening, and then sail out against the main body 
of to barbarians, for to purpose^ of toying their mode 
of figlit and skill in manoeuvring. 

10 When the Persian commanders and crews saw 
the Greeks thus boldly sailing towards tom with their 
few ships, toy thought tom possessed with madness 
Z Jent out to meet them, expecting (as indeed 
seemed likely enough) tha t they would take all their 
1 On the nautical manoeuvre of the 

,;s: ST™ ^^Ti£ ia ’ “ ote 7 - 

stades. 
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vessels witli tLe greatest ease. The Greek ships were 
so few, and their own so far outnumbered them, and 
sailed so much better, that they resolved, seeing their 
advantage, to encompass their foe on every side. 
And now such of the Ionians as wished well to the 
Grecian cause and served in the Persian fleet un- 
willingly, seeing their countrymen surrounded, were 
sorely distressed ; for they felt sure that not one of 
them would ever make his escape, so poor an opinion 
had they of the strength of the Greeks. On the other 
hand, such as saw with pleasure the attack on Greece, 
now vied eagerly with each other which should be the 
first to make prize of an Athenian ship, and thereby 
to secure himself a rich reward from the king. For 
through both the hosts none were so much accounted 
of as the Athenians. 

11. The Greeks, at a signal, brought the sterns of 
their ships together into a small compass, and turned 
their prows on every side towards the barbarians ; G after 
which, at a second signal, although inclosed within a 
narrow space, and closely pressed upon by the foe, yet 
they fell bravely to work, and captured thirty ships 
of the barbarians, at the same time taking prisoner 
Philaon, the son of Chersis, and brother of Gorgus, 
king of Salamis,* a man of much repute in the fleet. 
The first who made prize of a ship of the enemy was 
Lycomedes the son of iEschreas, an Athenian, 6 * 8 who 
was afterwards adjudged the meed of valour. Victory 
however was still doubtful when night came on, and 
put a stop to the combat. The Greeks sailed back to 
Artemi shim and tbe barbarians to Aphette, much sur- 


6 Compare the tactics of the Co- 
rinthians (Thucyd. ii. 83), who 
though superior in force adopted this 

arrangement of their ships in their 
first engagement with Phormio, 

through fear of the superiority of the 


Athenians in manoeuvring. 

7 Supra, v. 104. 

8 Plutarch makes Lycomedes per- 
form this exploit at tiulamis (Tit. 
Thom. c. 15). 

t 2 
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prised at the result, winch was far other than they had 
looked for. In this battle only one of the Greeks who 
fought on the side of the king deserted and joined his 
countrymen. This was AntidOras of Lemnos, whom 
Ihe Athenians rewarded for his desertion by the present 
of a piece of land in Salamis. 

12. Evening had barely closed in when a heavy rain 
— it was about midsummer — began to fall, which con- 
tinued the whole night, with terrible thunderings and 
lightnings from Mount Pelion : the bodies of the slain 
and the broken pieces of the damaged ships were 
drifted in the direction of Aphetse, and floated about 
the prows of the vessels there, disturbing the action of 
the oars. The barbarians, hearing the storm, were 
greatly dismayed, expecting certainly to perish, as they 
had fallen into such a multitude of misfortunes. For 
before they w T cre well recovered from the tempest and 
the wreck of their vessels off Mount Pelion, they had 
been surprised by a sea-figbt which had taxed all their 
strength, and now the sea-fight was scarcely over when 
they were exposed to floods of rain, and the rush of 
swollen streams into the sea, and violent thunderings. 

13. If, however, they -who lay at Aphetse passed a 
comfortless night, far worse were the sufferings of those 
who had been sent to make the circuit of Euboea ; in as 
much as the storm fell on them out at sea, whereby 
the issue was indeed calamitous. They wore sailing 
along near the Hollows of Euboea, 9 10 when the wind 


9 From {bis passage, and from tlie 
fact mentioned above (vii. 20(>), that 
tbo engagements at TLevmopybe and 
Artemisinin, coincided with the time 
of the Olympic games, we may be 
justified in fixing the battles to the 
latter part of June or the beginning 
of July. 

10 Tt is not quiic certain what tract 
we are to understand by “ the Hol- 
lows.” Strabo (x. p. G4S) and bis 


Epitomise? are at variance on the 
]>oint, the former making it the tract 
between Goraistus and the Euripus, 
while the latter says it, is the piece 
of egast between Genestus and Cape 
Caphareus. Col. Leake prefers the 
account of the Epitomiser (Demi of 
Attica, Appendix, page 247, note *), 
with less, I think, than bis usual 
judgment. It is plain from the 
whole passage in Strabo that bis 
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began to rise and the rain to pour : overpowered by 
the force of the gale, and driven they knew not whither, 
at the last they fell upon rocks, — Heaven so contriving, 
in order that the Persian fleet might not greatly exceed 
the Greek, but be brought nearly to its level. This 
squadron, therefore, was entirely lost about the Hollows 
of Euboea. 

14. The barbarians at Aphetaa were glad when day 
dawned, and remained in quiet at their station, content 
if they might enjoy a little peace after so many suffer- 
ings. Meanwhile there came to the aid of the Greeks 
a reinforcement of fifty-three ships from Attica. 1 Their 
arrival, and the news which reached Artemisium about 
the same time of the complete destruction by the storm 
of the ships sent to sail round Eubcea, greatly cheered 
the spirits of the Greek sailors. So they waited again 
till the same hour as the day before, and, once more 
putting out to sea, attacked the enemy. This time they 
fell in with some Cilician vessels, which they sank ; when 
night came on, and they withdrew to Artemisium. 

15. The third day was now come, and the captains of 
the barbarians, ashamed that so small a number of 
ships should harass their fleet, and afraid of the anger 
of Xerxes, instead of waiting for the others to begin 


Epitomiser misrepresented him. And 
the statements of other writers, as 
particularly Valerius Maximus and 
Pliilostratus, confirm the text of 
Strabo. Valerius Maximus describes 
“the Hollows” as lying between 
Khamnus (in Attica) and Carystus 
(i. viii. § 10 ) ; and Pliilostratus 
speaks of the tract as abounding in 
promontories ( aKpeoTtjpia , Yit. Ap. 
Tyan. iii. 23), which is true of the 
region west of Gersestus, hut not of 
that between Gerarstus and Cape Oa- 

127 manned by the Athen 
20 manned by the Chalci 
53 arrived after the ston 


phareus. 

“ The Hollows” seem to have had 
at all times a had name among sail- 
ors (see Eurip. Troad. 84. ; Liv. xxxi. 
47, “ Est sinus Euboicus, quern Ccela 
vocant, suspectus nautis”). 

1 This seems to have been the 
whole of the Athenian reserve fleet. 
The policy of Tlremistocles had raised 
their navy to 200 vessels (supra, vii. 
144, and note 7 ), which were now all 
brought into active service : — 

ins and Platsnans (ch. l). 
ean colonists fib.). 

(ch. 14). 


Total 200 
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the battle, weighed anchor themselves, and advanced 
against the Greeks about the hour of noon, with shouts 
encouraging one another. Now it happened that these 
sea-fights took place on the very same days with the 
combats at Thermopylae ; and as the aim of the struggle 
was in the one case to maintain the pass, so in the other 
it was to defend the Euripus. While the Greeks, 
therefore, exhorted one another not to let the barbarians 
burst in upon Greece, these latter shouted to their 
follows to destroy the Grecian fleet, and get possession of 
the channel. 

16. And now the fleet of Xerxes advanced in good 
order to the attack, while the Greeks on their side 
remained quite motionless at Artemisinin. The Per- 
sians therefore spread themselves, and came forward in 
a half moon, seeking to encircle the Greeks on all sides, 
and thereby prevent them from escaping. When they 
saw this, the Greeks sailed out to meet their assailants ; 
and the battle forthwith began. In this engagement 
the two fleets contended with no clear advantage to 
either, — for the armament of Xerxes injured itself by 
its own greatness, the vessels falling into disorder, and 
oft-times running foul of one another ; yet still they did 
not give way, but made a stout fight, since the crews 
felt it would indeed he a disgrace to turn and fly from 
a fleet so inferior in number. The Greeks therefore 
suffered much, both in ships and men ; but the barba- 
rians experienced a fat* larger loss of each. So the fleets 
separated after such a combat as I have described. 

17. On the side of Xerxes the Egyptians distin- 
guished themselves above all the combatants ; 2 for 


2 Diodorus says the Sidonians wore 
the most distinguished (xi. 13), in 
which statement he seems fo have 
followed probability rather than fact 
(vide supra, vii. 11, 100). 

[The Egyptians seem to have had 


ships and commerce at a very early 
time. (See notes on Book ii. chaps. 
102, lull, 101.) Herodotus asserts that 
the Egyptian soldiers were made to 
serve on board the Persian fleet, “be- 
cause they were sailors ” (ix. 32) ; and 
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besides performing many other noble deeds, they took 
five vessels from the Greeks with their crews on board. 
On the side of the Greeks the Athenians bore off the 
meed of valour ; and among them the most distinguished 
was Clinks, the son of Alcibiades , 3 who served at his 


they were taken from the ships to 
fight ashore at the battle of Plataia. 
The notion of the Egyptian pre- 
judice against the sea is repeated 
without considering that it is men- 
tioned in connexion with their hatred 
of Typlion; and that it was merely 
because the sea was considered in- 
jurious, as the Nile was beneficial to 
Egypt ; which last, according to one 
interpretation of that fabulous his- 
tory, was Osiris. But this did not 
prevent their using the sea for the 
purposes of conquest and commerce. 
The Dutch have had a more positive 
feeling of antagonism against the sea, 
which in fabulous times would have 
been made into a similar myth. And 
whether we believe or reject the 
common report of Egyptian and Greek 
times, that colonies went from Egypt 
to Athens and Argos, it proves that 
the Egyptians were believed to ho in 
the habit of frequenting the sea. It 
is, however, more probable that their 
colonies were merely refugees who 
fled from Egypt, on the expulsion 
of some native and even foreign 
dynasty, than that the Egyptians 
wore a colonising people. The com- 
merce too of those days was in 
the hands of the Phoenicians, who 
had the principal carrying trade, even 
from Egypt, in their hands (He- 
rodot. i. cli. 1); and also surpassed 
the seafaring Greeks in the extent of 
their trade. But this would not pre- 
vent the Egyptians using the sea ; 


and they wore employed with the 
Phoenicians for the I’eisian sea service, 
iii transporting provisions for the 
army (Ilk. vii. ch. 25) ; and on other 
occasions. Again the fiict of their 
capturing five Greek ships in the 
present battle, and still more their 
being able to contend at sea with 
Tyre and Sidon (ii. 161), prove’ them 
to have been excellent sailors. Tamos, 
an Egyptian, commanded a squadron 
in the service of Cyrus the younger 
(Xeu. Anab. i.), and mention is made 
of other expert sailors from Egypt. 
A sea-fight indeed is represented at 
Thebes, in the early time of Piemeses 
III., some time before the Trojan 
war, between 12 and 13 centuries 
b.c. ; and their great practice in 
rowing on the Nile gave the Egyp- 
tians an advantage, at a time when 
manoeuvres depended so much on the 
oar. — G. W.] 

3 This Clinias was the father of 
the great Alcibiades, 'whom he left a 
mere child at his death, which took 
place b.c. 447, in the battle of Coro- 
uaia (Plat. Alcib. i. p. 112, c. ; Isocr. 
do Big. p. 352, B.). Clinias mar- 
ried Dinomache, a daughter of Me- 
gacles, grandson of the Megacles 
who married Agarista of Hicyon 
(Pint. Vit. Alcib. c. 1). Hence the 
relationship between the great Alci- 
biades and Pericles, his guardian. 
(Plat. Alcib. p. 118 c.). The family 
of Clinias may be thus exhibited 


Alcibiades (2) 


Clinias (3) 
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own charge with two hundred men, 4 on board a vessel 

wbicli lie bad himself furnished. 6 _ 

]8 TUe two fleets, on separating, hastened very 
gladly to their anchorage-grounds. The Greeks in- 
deed 'when the battle was over, became masters of the 
bodies of the slain and the wrecks of the vessels but 
they had been so roughly handled, especially the Athe- 
nians, ono-lialf of whose vessels had suffered damage, 
that they determined to break up from them station, 
and withdraw to the inner parts of their country. 

19 Then Tliemistocles, who thought that 
Ionian and Carian ships could be detached &om toe 
barbarian fleet/ the Greeks might be well able to defeat 
the rest, called the captains together. They met upon 
the sea-shore, where the Eubceans were now assembling 
their flocks and herds ; and here Tliemistocles told them 
he thought that he knew of a plan whereby he could 
detach from the king those who were of most worth 
among his allies. This was all that he disclosed to them 
of his plan at that time. Meanwhile, looking to the 
circumstances in which they were, he advised them to 
slaughter as many of the Euboean cattle as they like 

cf. infra, viii. 83, note 1 ). t 
s The state usually furnished the 
vessel and its equipment the traeraich 

being bound to keep the whole n. 
repair, Trierarchs often went to the 
expense of equipping their vesseh at 
their own cost (TTiucyd. vi. ol , Ue 
mostlnc. Polyol.), but it .was a rare 
thing for them to furnish the icesil 
itself. Still they did » m some m- 
stances (see Dem c. Meid.p. )• 
It is probable that the 1 rioraichy 
of individuals had by this tune super- 
seded the old arrangement of the h au- 

craries (Cf. Hermann’s Pol. Ant. § 

16 e 1 As the Carians had twice before 
resisted Persia in arms (supra, 1. 1/4 ; 
v 103, 118-121), Tliemistocles might 
think it worth while to try to detach 
thorn now. 


4 This was the ordinary crew of a 
trireme, as appears from many pas- 
ses The number is assumed 
(supra, vii. 184) as the basis of a cal- 


a drachma a-dny (Tliucyd. m. ji “““ 
he regular pay for a trireme was a 
talent a month (Ibid. vi. 8). How 
the talent contained 6000 drachmas, 
and the month was reckoned at oO 

days: bat 6000-4- 30=200. Of these 
200 it is calculated that 1-0 were 
rowers, while 30 were sailors and 
officers (Boeckb’s Urhmden vber tbu 
Sceiuesen des Att. btaates, p. H )• 
The Epibafciu, or marines, seem to 
have been additional (supra, vu. 184). 
They varied in number from 40 
(siqJa, vi. 15) to 7 (Thucyd. vi. 43 ; 
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for it was bettor (he said) that their own troops should 
enjoy them than the enemy — and to give orders to their 
men to kindle the fires as usual. With regard to the 
retreat, he said that he would take upon himself to 
watch the proper moment, and would manage matters 
so that they should return to Greece without loss. 
These words pleased the captains ; so they had the fires 
lighted, and began the slaughter of the cattle, 

20. The Euhceans, until now, had made light of the 
oracle of Bacis, 7 as though it had been void of all sig- 
nificancy, and had neither removed their goods from 
the island, nor yet taken them into their strong places ; 
as they would most certainly have done if they had 
believed that war was approaching. By this neglect 
they had brought their affairs into the very greatest 
danger. Now the oracle of which I speak ran as 
follows : — 

“ When o’er the main shall be thrown a byblus yoke by a stranger, 

Be thou ware, and drive from Euboea the goats’ loud-bleating.” 

So, as the Euhceans had paid no regard to this oracle 
when the evils approached and impended, now that they 
had arrived, the worst was likely to befall them. 

21. While the Greeks were employed in the way 
described above, 8 the scout who had been on the watch 
at Trachis arrived at Artemisium. For the Greeks 
had employed two watchers : — Polyas, a native of 
Anticyra, had been stationed off Artemisium, with a 
row-boat at his command ready to sail at any moment, 


7 There are said to have been three 
prophets of this name — an Arcadian, 

an Athenian, and a Bopotian (Schol. 
ad Aristoph. I’ao. 1071, Eq. 123) ; 
but the last, who is called Lhe most 
ancient, was also by far the most 
celebrated. His oracles are quoted, 
infra, chs. 77, 90, and ix. 43. They 
are ridiculed by Aristophanes (Av, 
899-910 ; Pac. 1009-1015, Ed. Bothe), 


but spoken of with great respect by 
Cicero (Div. i. 18) and Pausanias (iv. 
xxvii. § 2 ; x. xiv. § 3, &c.). The 
Boeotians seem to have paid regard to 
them down to the time when Pausa- 
nias wrote (ix. xvii. §4). They were 
all written, apparently, in hexameter 
verse. 

8 Supra, oh. 19, end. 
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his orders being that, if an engagement took place by 
sea, lie should convey the news at once to the Greeks 
at Thermopylae ; and in like manner Abronyclius, the 
son of Lysicles, an Athenian, had been stationed with a 
triaconter near Leonidas, to be ready, in case of dis- 
aster befalling the land force, to carry tidings of it to 
Artemi slum. It was this Abronychus who now arrived 
with news of what had befallen Leonidas and those who 
were with him. When the Greeks heard the tidings 
they no longer delayed to retreat, but withdrew in the 
order wherein they had been stationed, the Corinthians 
leading, and the Athenians sailing last of all. 

22. And now Themistocles chose ont the swiftest 
sailors from among the Athenian vessels, and, pro- 
ceeding to the various watering-places along the coast, 
cut inscriptions on the rocks, which were read by the 
Ionians the day following, on their arrival at Artemi- 
sium. The inscriptions ran thus : — “ Men of Ionia, ye do 
wrong to fight against your own fathers, and to give 
your help to enslave Greece. We beseech you therefore 
to come over, if possible, to our side : if you cannot do 
this, then, we pray you, stand aloof from the contest 
yourselves, and persuade the Carians to do the like. 
If neither of those tilings he possible, and you are hin- 
dered, by a force too strong to resist, from venturing 
upon desertion, at least when we come to blows fight 
backwardly, remembering that you are sprung from us, 
and that it was through you we first provoked the 
hatred of the barbarian/' 9 Themistocles, in putting up 
these inscriptions, looked, I believe, to two chances* — 
either Xerxes would not discover them, in which case 
they might bring over the Ionians to the side of the 
Greeks; or they would be reported to him and made 
a ground of accusation against the Ionians, who would 


3 Alluding to tlie assistance given I revolt (supra, v. 90, and compare v. 
by Athens to the Ionians in the great j 105 ; vi. 94 ; vii, 8, § 2, &c.). 
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thereupon he distrusted, and would not be allowed to 
take part in the sea-fights. 

23. Shortly after the cutting of the inscriptions, a 
man of Histisea went in a merchant-ship to Aplietm, 
and told the Persians that the Greeks had fled from 
Artemisinin. Disbelieving his report, the Persians 
kept the man a prisoner, while they sent some of their 
fastest vessels to see what had happened. These 
brought back word how matters stood ; whereupon at 
sunrise the whole fleet advanced together in a body, 
and sailed to Artemisium, where they remained till 
midday ; after which they went on to Histisea. 1 The 
city fell into their hands immediately ; and they shortly 
overran the various villages upon the coast in the 
district of Hellopia, 2 * which was part of the Histisean 
territory. 

24. It was while they were at this station that a 
herald reached them from Xerxes, whom he had sent 
after making the following dispositions with respect to 
the bodies of those who fell at Thermopylse. Of the 

1 Histisea, afterwards called Oreus have been superseded altogether by 
(Strab. x. p. G4t) ; Steph. Byz. ad that of Oreus till after the time of tiro 
voo.), was the most important town Antoninos (Pausan. vn. vii. § 4 ; 
of northern Eubosa, and gave name to xvii. § 2, ad fin.), 
a considerable tract, which has been 2 The Hollopians, one of the early 
already mentioned as Histimotis Pclasgic tribes, seem to have been the 
(supra, vii. 175). It lay about mid- original inhabitants of Eubcea, which 

way in the northern coast of the anciently boro the name of Hellopia 
island (Liv. xxviii. f>), at the western (Philoch. Fr. 187 ; Strab. x. p. G49 ; 
extremity of a broad plain, and by Steph. Byz. ad voc.). They are found 
the side of a small river called the in various parts of Greece (Steph. 
Callas (Strab. 1. s. c.). Its remains Byz.), especially near Dodona, where 
are found in this position (Leake’s they are called also Helli, and Belli 

Demi of Attica, p. 241, note 4 ), and (Strab. vii. p. 475). Perhaps the 
still hear the name of Oreos. We name may he connected with the 
learn from Thcopompus (Fr. 164), more famous term, “ Hellene.” The 
that when Pericles conquered Euboea Hellopians of Euboea had in historical 
and expelled the Histimans (Tlracyd. times been driven to the north of 
i. 114), while they sought a refuge the island, where they occupied the 
in Macedonia, 2000 Athenian citizens mountain tract called Telethrium 
took their place, and colonised Oreus, (Strab. x. p. G49), which is the line of 
which had before been a township of hills running east and west between 
Histisea. The name Histisea, how- Xiroltliovi and Gorgovitsa. Herodotus 
ever, still continued in use (Scylax. seems to mean the whole peninsula 

Peripl. p. 50), and does not seem to west of flistisna by Hellopia. 
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twenty thousand who had been slain on the Persian 
side, lie left one thousand upon the field while he 
buried the rest in trenches ; and these he carefully 
filled up with earth, and hid with foliage, that the 
sailors might not see any signs of them. The herald, 
on reaching' Histhea, caused the whole force to be col- 
lected together, and spake thus to them : 

“ Comrades, King Xerxes gives permission to all who 
please, to quit their posts, and see how he fights with the 
senseless men who think to overthrow his armies,” 

25. No sooner had these words been uttered, than it 
became difficult to get a boat, so great was the number 
of those who desired to sec the sight. Such as went 
crossed the strait, and passing among the heaps of dead, 
in this way viewed the spectacle. Many helots were 
included in the slain, 3 hut every one imagined that the 
bodies were all cither Lacedaemonians or Thespians. 
However no one was deceived by what Xerxes had 
done with his own dead. It was indeed most truly a 
laughable device — on the one side a thousand men were 
seen lying about tbe field, on the other four thousand 
crowded together into one spot. 4 This day then was 


3 Herodotus had not directly men- 
tioned these Holois before. Tf they 
bore the proportion, found elsewhere 
(infra, ix. 10, 28), of seven to each 
Spartan, they must have amounted to 
2100 men. The entire number of 
Greeks who fought at Thermopyliu 
would thus be raised to above 0000, 
viz. — 


Spartans 300 

Lacpitemonians 1000* 

Helots 2100 

Othei Peloponnesians . . . . 2r00 

riiouans 1000 

Locnans moot 

Thespians 700 

Thebans 400 


9300 

* (TMod. Sic. Isocrates says 700.) 
f (Diod. Sic. 1’ausaman says 6000.) 

And the number at the final struggle 
would ho — 


Spartans 300 

Laecchemoruans looo 

Helots 2100 

, Mycenreans .. .. .. .. so 1 

Thespians .. .. lot) 

Thebans too 

* (Pansan.) 4f,d0 

Deducting the Thebans, who surren- 
dered, there would thus he about 
4000 slain. (Perhaps, however, He- 
rodotus takes this number from the 
inscription, which ho misconceived, 
supra, vii. 228.) 

1 Thirl wall (Hist, of Greece, ii. p, 
290) denies that Xerxes used any 
“ artifice” on this occasion ; but if lie 
had the graves where he had hurled 
Ids dead carefully concealed (supra, 
ch. 24), and left a thousand of them 
scattered about and unburied, when 
with his vast numbers he might so 
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given up to sight-seeing ; on the next the seamen 
embarked on board their ships and sailed back to Tlis- 
tisea, while Xerxes and his army proceeded upon their 
march. 

26. There came now a few deserters from Arcadia 5 

to join the Persians — poor men who had nothing to 
live on, and were in want of employment. The 
Persians brought them into the king’s presence, and 
there inquired of them, by a man who acted as their 
spokesman, “ what the Greeks were doing ?” The 
Arcadians answered — “ They are holding the Olympic 
games, seeing the athletic sports and the chariot races.” 
“And what,” said the man, “is the prize for which 
they contend ?” “ An olive-wreath,” returned the 

others, “which is given to the man who wins.” On 
hearing this, Tritantsechmes, the son of Artabanus, 6 
uttered a speech which was in truth most noble, but 
which caused him to be taxed with cowardice by king 
Xerxes. Hearing the men say that the prize was not 
money but a wreath of olive, he could not forbear from 
exclaiming before them all : “ Good heavens, Mardo- 
nius, what manner of men are these against whom 
thou hast brought us to fight — men who contend with 
one another, not for money, but for honour !” 

27. A little before this, and just after the blow had 
been struck at Thermopylae, a herald was sent into 
Phocis by the Thessalians, who had always been on 
bad terms with the Phocians, 7 and especially since their 


easily have interred them all, it is 
manifest that a cheat was intended. 

5 It is conjectured (Bahr ad loc., 
Larcher, &c.) that these were the 
Caryatao, or inhabitants of Caryce, 
who are said to have been severely 
punished by the Greeks for joining 
the Persians in this war, and whose 
women are represented in the Cary- 
atides (Vitruv. j. i. § 5). There 
were two cities called Cary as, both 
originally Arcadian (Pausau. Yin. 


xiii. § 5, and xlv. § 1). 

6 Bupra, vii. 82 5 and compare Ap- 
pendix to Book vii., note B, No. 54. 

7 The Phocian wall, built to defend 
Phocis from the Thessalians (supra, 
vii. 17C), is a clear proof of this long- 
established hostility. One or two of 
the outrages committed in the course 
of it have been preserved by ancient 
writers (see ZEschin. de F. L. p. 4G, 
and Plut. de Virl. Mul. vol. ii. p. 
244, B.) 
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last overthrow. For it was not many years previous 
to this invasion of Greece by the king, that the Thes- 
salians, with their allies, entered Pliocis in full force, 
but were defeated by the Phooians in an engagement 
wherein they were very roughly handled. The Plio- 
cians, who had with them as soothsayer Tellias of Elis, a 
were blocked up in the mountain of Parnassus, when 
the following stratagem was contrived for them by their 
Elean ally. He took six hundred of their bravest men, 
and whitened their bodies and their arms with chalk ; 
then instructing them to slay every one whom they 
should meet that was not wliitened like themselves, he 
made a night attack upon the Thessalians. ]S T o sooner 
did the Thessalian sentries, wlio were the first to see 
them, behold this strange sight, than imagining it to 
be a prodigy, they were all filled with affright. From 
the sentries the alarm spread to the army, which w T as 
seized with such a panic that the Phooians killed four 
thousand of them, and became masters of their dead 
bodies and shields. Of the shields one-half were sent 
as an offering to the temple at Abac, 9 the other half 
were deposited at Delphi ; while from the tenth part of 
the booty gained in the battle, were made the gigantic 
figures which stand round the tripod in front of the 
Delphic shrine, and likewise the figures of the same 
size and character at Abse. 

28. Besides this slaughter of the Thessalian foot, 
when it was blockading them, the Phocians had dealt 
a blow 7 to their horse, upon its invading their territory, 


8 The great number of Elean 
soothsayers who are mentioned about 
this time, has been already noticed 
(supra, iii. 132, note 5 ). 

9 For the great celebrity of this 
temple, see above, i. 46, note 8 9 . It lay 
at a little distance from the city (Iho- 
dor. xvi. 58), which was in the north- 
eastern angle of Phocis, somewhat 
to the left of the main road leading 
from Orchomcnus to Opus (Pausan. 


X. xxxiv. § 1). Colonel Leake 
believed that he discovered some 
remains of the temple on a small 
eminence about half-way between 
ExarhM and VogdJueni, the ancient 
Hyampolis (Northern Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 165). But the description which 
Pausanias gives (I. s. c. § 2) of its 
extremely ruinous state in his day, 
makes the identification more than 
doubtful (vide infra, ch. 33). 
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from which they hud never recovered. There is a pass 
near the city of Hyarapolis, 1 where the Phocians, having 
dug a broad trench, filled up the void with empty wine- 
jars, after which they covered the place with mould, so 
that the ground all looked alike, and then awaited the 
coming’ of the Thessalians. These, thinking to destroy 
the Phocians at one sweep, rushed rapidly forward, 
and became entangled in the wine-jars, which broke 
the legs of their horses. 

29. The Thessalians had therefore a double cause of 
quarrel with the Phocians, when they dispatched the 
herald above mentioned, who thus delivered his 
message : — 

“ At length acknowledge, ye men of Phocis, that 
ye may not think to match with us. In times past, 
when it pleased us to hold with the Greeks, 'we had 
always the vantage over you ; and now our influence 
is such with the Barbarian, that, if we choose it, you 
will lose your country, and (what is even worse) you 
will be sold as slaves. However, though we can now 
do with you exactly as we like, we are willing to forget 
our wrongs. Quit them with a payment of fifty talents 
of silver, 2 and we undertake to ward off the evils which 
threaten your country.” 

30. Such was the message which the Thessalians 
sent. The Phocians were the only people in these 
parts who had not espoused the cause of the Medes; 
and it is my deliberate opinion that the motive which 
swayed them was none other — neither more nor less — 
than their hatred of the Thessalians : for had the Thes- 
salians declared in favour of the Greeks, I believe that 


1 Hyampolis lay very near to Abm 
(Pausan. 1. c. § 4), a little north, of 
the modem Vogdhdni, The line of 
the walls may still he completely 

traced (Leake, ii. p. 168; Gell, p. 
223). It occupied the entrance of a 
narrow valley leading into Phocis and 


Bceotia, from the'coimtry of the Epi- 
cnemidian Locrians. This position 
caused it to suffer on many occasions 
(infra, ch. 33 ; Xeri. Hell. vi, } iv. § 27 ; 
Diod. Sic. xvi. 56 ; Pausan. 1. c., &c.). 

* Rather more than 12,000Z. of our 
money. 
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the men of Phocis would liave joined the Median side. 
As it was, when the message arrived, the Phocians 
made answer, that u they would not pay anything — it 
was open to them equally with the Thessalians, to make 
common cause with the Medes, if they only chose so to 
do — hut they would never of their own free will become 
traitors to Greece.” 

31. On the return of this answer, the Thessalians, 
full of wrath against the Phocians, offered themselves 
as guides to the barbarian army, and led them forth 
from Tracliinia into Doris. In this place there is a nar- 
row tongue of Dorian territory, not more than thirty 
furlongs across, interposed between Malis and Phocis ; 
it is the tract in ancient times called Dryopis ; and tho 
land, of which it is a part, is the mother-country of the 
Dorians in tho Peloponnese. 3 This territory the bar- 
barians did not plunder, for tho inhabitants had espoused 
their side ; and besides, the Thessalians wished that they 
should he spared. 

32, Prom Doris they marched forward into Phocis, 
hut here the inhabitants did not fall into their power ; 
for some of them had taken refuge in tho high grounds 
of Parnassus — one summit of* which, called Tithorea, 4 
standing quite by itself, not far from tho city of jSTcon, 0 


3 Supra, i. 56. The region in 
question seems to have consisted of 
the upper valleys of the Cephissus 
and its main tributary, tho Piudus 
(A postal kt). Bee Muller’s Dorians, i. 
p. 42, E. T. Anciently Dryopis had 
extended further both ways, having 
reached from the Sperchius to Mount 
Lycorea (Therecyd. Fr. 23; Patman, 
xv. xxxiv. § 6‘). The tongue of laud 
whereof Herodotus, speaks, seems to 
have stretched along the flank of 
Mount Anopsia, or Callidromns. (Bee 
Kicperl’s Atlas von Hellas, Idatt xii.) 

* There is some doubt whelher the 
summit intended is the rocky peak 
which rises immediately beliind the 
modem Volitm , or the great summit 


of Parnassus beyond that peak. The 
latter supposition is adopted by 
M tiller (I)onaus, Map prefixed to vol. 
i.). Plutarch, however, clearly sup- 
posed the haver rocky peak to have 
been ihu place of refuge on this occa- 
sion (Vit. Syll. c. 15), and flie words 
of Herodotus may, I think, be so 
understood. 

5 Neon afterwards received the 
name of Tithorea, which had pre- 
viously been applied not merely to 
the peak, but to the circumjacent 
region (Pausan. x. xxxii. § G). Hence 
we are enabled to fix its site, for an 
inscription built into the church of 
VelUsct shows that place io occupy 
the ground where Tithorea stood 
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is well fitted to give shelter to a. large body of men, 
and had now received a number of the Phooians with 
tlieir moveables ; while the greater portion had fled to 
the country of the Ozolian Locrians," and placed iheir 
goods in th*'; city called Amphissa, which lies above the 
Crissiean plain. The land of Phoeis, however, was 
entirely overrun, for the Thessalians led the Persian 
army through the whole of it,; and wherever they 
went, the country was wasted with fire and sword, the 
cities and even the temples being wilfully set alight by 
the troops. 

38. The march of the army lay along the valley of 
the Cephiwsus; 7 and here they ravaged far and wide, 
burning the towns of Drynms, Oharadra, Erdchns, 
Tethrdnimn, Amphicrea, Neon, Pedieis, Triteis, Elateia, 
ilyanijiolis, Para po tarn ii, and Aba;. 8 At the last-named 


(Leake, ii. p, 7H ; Gull, p. 214.). 
There are considerable remains of flits 
ancient ■walls and towers. 

6 The Ozuliun Locrians dwelt on 
the shores of the Corinthian Gulf, 
from the straits to (Jirrlia. Tlieir 
country extended inland to the range 
of Parnassus, where it bordered on 
Doris (Of Thncyd, iii. 1)5; Bcylnx. 
Peripl. p. .32; Strab. ix. p. (519). 
Ampbissa seems to have lx on tlieir 
principal town (Pausan. x. xxxviii. 
§ 2, fie-yuTTi] ku\ ovofiuirTOTaTr] Irakis 
row AotCf)5>}>. Compare Thncyd. iii. 
101). It lay in a valley running 
from the north-west into the Crissieau 
plain, and is identified, by means of 
an inscription in one of the chinches, 
with S'tlomt. A few Hellenic towers 
and foundations of walls still appeal* 
(Leake, ii. p. 588). ■ 

7 The Cephissus rises from the 
base of Parnassus, near the 1‘ahd- 
kastro , which marks the site of Likea. 
Here are copious sources, forming the 
trim head of the river, ns the modem 
name for them, Ktfahvr-ysps, indi- 
cates (see Leake, ii. pp. 7!, 84; Cell, 
p, 207). It runs at first in a north- 
easterly direction, hut after receiving 
the Apostolia, or Pindus, which comes 

von. iv. 


down from Mount tilt a, it takes the 
course of that stream, and flows on to- 
wards the soulli-eiist, to the C'ephissis, 
or Lake Tupo/ius. Phoeis seems io 
have extended alone the valley of the 
Cepliis&us, from the defile near Dhnrfhi 
to that immediately above Cluorouea 
( Kt/pUTuti). 

• s Of these cities, Pedieis and 
Tritma, or Triteis, are mentioned by 
no other author. From tlieir posi- 
tion in the list of Herodotus, and 
from the name of the former, we may 
place them in lliu plain lying between 
Elateia (7.</h<) and Neon ( Velttzu ). 
Erect ms is mentioned, but not de- 
scribed, by Pausanias (x. ni. § 1). It, 
must have lain in the upper portion 
of the valley, near DhutUn, where 
Drymus, Oharadra, Tethronium, and 
Ampliica'a also stood. Colonel Leake 
has shown grounds for placing these, 
cities, which are mentioned by several 
writers, at Kh/aisUt, Hvvnht, Mvlki , 
and Jthadhf respectively (Northern 
Greece, ii. pp. 80-7). Elaiea, the 
most important of all the Phocian 
cities m after times ((Strab. ix. p. 
005 ; Pausan. x. xxxiv. § 1 ; Stoph. 
Byz. ad voc. &c.) is identified by an 
inscription, as well as by its name 

TJ 
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place there was a temple of Apollo,® very rich, and 
adorned with a vast number of treasures and offerings. 
There was likewise an oracle there in those days, as 
indeed there is at present. Tin's temple the Persians 
plundered and burnt; and here they captured a number 
of the Pbocin.ns before they could reach the hills, 1 and 
caused the death of some of their women by ill-usage. 

34-. After passing Parapolamii, the barbarians 
marched to Panopeis ; 2 and now the army separated 
into two bodies, whereof one, which was the more 
numerous and the stronger of the two, marched, under 
Xerxes himself, towards Athens, entering Boooiia by 
the country of the Orchomcmans. 3 The Boeotians had 
one and all embraced the cause of the Medes ; and their 
towns were in the possession oi‘ Macedonian garrisons, 
whom Alexander had sent there, to make it manifest 


ami situation, with l.pfta (Leake., ib. 
p. 62). Parapotumii is said never to 
have been rebuilt after its destruction 
in the sacred war, and Pausanias 
laded to discover any tiaces of it 
(x. xxxiii. § 4) ; hut moderns seem 
to lnm* heen more fortunate, and 
point out its ruins as occupying an 
elevation on the loft hank ot the Ce- i 
phissus, a little above the defile which | 
separated Phoois fi om Hreot ia, near t tie 
modern village of Helml (Leake, ii. p. ! 
Ill 1 ; (Jell, p. 22o). Strabo (ix. p. Hi 4), j 
Theopompus (Fr. 2(0), and Plulaioh | 
(V it. tty 11 . e. 10), confirm this view, j 
The sites of Aku, Tlynni] iol In, and ( 
Neon, have boon already mentioned, i 

, ttupia, i. 10, note' - *. j 

1 The Akcans, dwelling at some i 
distance (five miles) from the valley ■ 
of the f 'e.phissus, and in a strong posi- 
tion upon the liills, mi” lit have ex- 

] looted t he Persians to sweep on without | 
touching them. ThePersianswerede- 1 
tern lined, however, in true iconoclastic ! 
spirit, to destroy, if possible, all the 
principal (5 reck fanes. (Vide, supra, 
v. 102, note a , and compare Fie. de 
Leg. ii. 10.) 

2 Panopeis, Panopens, or Panope 
(ttteph. By/.), which was afterwards 


called Phanoteus (Slrab. ix. p. 014), 
was the frontier town of Phocis 
towards Hceotia, in the valley of the 
CJophissus (Pausan. x. iv. § 1). It 
lay beyond the defile which formed 
the natural boundary belwecn the 
two countries, and within about Lwo 
miles of the Boeotian city ot Uliarouea. 
(Aloud Leake has described its re- 
mains (Northern ( J recce, ii. pp. 300- 
112), uliich are situated on a rocky 
eminence above the village of Ah 
Husi, on the light, hank ofthoCo- 
phissus, a lit tie below it sjuiict iun with 
the Miii'roiu'ri (compare Gell, p. 201). 

3 Orchomcnus, (lie most famous of 
the lkeot.iim cities next to Thebes 
(Pausan. tx. xxxiv. § f>), was situ- 
ated by the ( Jepliissus, near the point 
where it entered the great marshes 
(Cophissis), which form the western 
portion of Lake Co pais (To/io/m). 
ttcc Pausanias fix. xxxviii. § 5.) It 
occupied the lull above the inoiiiistery 
of N/.r i/tii, as inscriptions, and the 
accordance of the remains with the 
description of Pausanias, sufficiently 
prove (sec Leake, ii. pp. 112-lot). 
In the inscriptions, and upon the 
coins of rhe place, the town is called 
Evclionienns. 
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to Xerxes that the Boeotians were on the Median side. 
Such then was the road followed by one division of the 
barbarians. 

35. The other division took guides, and proceeded 
towards i he temple of Delphi, keeping Mount Par- 
nassus on their right hand. 1 * * * * * * They too Isiitl waste such 
port# of Piioois as they passed through, burning the 
city of the Panopeans, together with those of the 
Daulians and of the -dSolidio. This body lmd been 
detached from the rest of the army and made to inarch 
in this direction, for the. purpose of plundering the 
Delphian temple and conveying’ to King Xerxes the 
riches which were there laid up. For Xerxes, as i am 
informed, was hotter acquainted with what there was 
worthy of note at Delphi, than even with what he had 
loft in his own house ; so many of those about him were 
continually describing the treasures — more especially 
the offerings made by Croesus the son of Alyattcs. 8 

3(1. Now when the Delphians heard what danger 
they were in, great fear tell on them, in their terror 
they consulted the oracle concerning the holy treasures, 
and inquired if they should bury them in the ground, 


1 This division must haw crossed 
i ho Plutmdu, the stream v hieli runs 
between Panopeus (Alo Vtusi) and 
Daulis (Dl unit'd), and proceeded by 
Daubs over the hills to (he 
obint, which was the tv.idiiiunal seene ' 
of the dtalh of I .aim (Pausan. x. v. 

§ 2). Hence there was a sii night road 
to Delphi, over (.lie ridge or <:<>l con- 

necting Mount Parnassus \\i(h i\Iouut 
Cirpliis. This is the modern runic 
from Dov/ia, bv PaaP-s, (o Kuslri 
(Gell, pp. 172-tf 1S( )-'|). 

Dlmvlia answers to Daulis iu every- 
thing; imi the distance from A to Vhist 
(Panopeus), which is said in Pam-a- 
nias (x, iv. § 5) to he no more than 

seven stades. This is probably an 
error for twenty-seven (Leake, ii. p. 

i to). The site is certainly identified 

by a long inscription on the spot. 

The modern village is overhung by 


.in eminence on which the walls of 
the ancient tun a may be oloarlj 
traced. It w.is very strong (Liv. 
xxxii. Id ; (jell, p. 172). The “forest, 
of oaks” which now covers the ground 
justifies the old name, derived by the 
ancients from tl.ieX.5?, an equivalent 
of Sormoff (Ml rub. ix. p. Old; Pansan. 
j 1 . s. c. ; and compare J'hseh. Hui >i d. 
87, ed. Hcholefieid). 

Pan ii.fi, where there, au* ruins of 
ancient walls in the polygonal style 
of architecture ((loll, p. 180), and 
which lay upon the rot Ho taken by 
the Persians, is probably the site of the 
“ oily of the Jvdida\” The conjecture 
of (loll, -which places it at P.unta 
Luca (p. 17(J), is inadmissible, There 
ate no grounds for thinking that the 
Persians wandered so far from the 
dined route. 

-l Supra, i. ;>0-{. 
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or carry them away to some other country. Hit ^ 
reply, bade them leave the treasures untouched 1 ^ 
was able, •’ he said, “ without help to protect his own. 
So the Delphians, when they received this answer, 
began to think about saving themselves. And first of 
Liftboy scut their women and children across the gulf 
into Achtea ; after which the greater number of them 
climbed up into tlio tops of Parnassus,' and placed then 
goods for 1 safety in the Corycian cave;’ white some 


B The two peaks rising immediately 
above Delphi (Kaslri) which render 
its site conspicuous at a distance, but 
which are of Lav lower olovat.on than 
tlio real summit, are piobanly m- 
tended. One of these, the eastern, 
was the Hyampoia mentioned below 
(ch. 39) ; the other, which is sepa- 


Lassus obtained its epithet of biceps 
(Pers. 1‘rol. 2 ; compare Soph. Ant. 

1 107 ; Eurip. Phoen. 234 , SsoX 
1 The Corycian cave, sacred to tan 
and the Nymphs (Pausiui. x. xxn. §• 

5 ), is clearly identified by hs post- 

tion. its size, and an inscription at I 


its entrance. It is in the side of . a 
conical hill rising out of the basin 
on which the traveller comes alter 
mounting the heights immediately 
behind Delphi, from which ttys dis- 
tant about seven miles m a direction 
nearly due noilli (Dell, p. 191 5 
Leake, ii. pp. 680-1). 

fThe entrance is about 19 feet 
broad; Hie cave theu increases to 
39 and 88 in the broadest part ; the 
length is ISd feet, to the part where it 
curves, ami is half closed by stalactites; 
and beyond that it extends about the 
same, distance ; so that in former tunes 
I it appeared much longer than at present, 
I (Pausan. x. 6, and 32.)— 0. W.] 
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effected their escape to Amphissa in Locrisd In this 
way all the Delplimus quitted the city, except witty 

men, and tho Prophet,. . 

37 When the barbarian assailants drew near and 
wore in sight of the place, 9 the Prophet, who was named 



Interior ot the Coryciun CUve. 


s Whither the other Phooians had ! 
already fled (supra, eh. 32). j 

9 Delphi stood on the Hide ot a 
rooky hill, in the form of a theatre, j 
as Strabo says (is. p. <106); to which 

a succession of terraces gave it a still 
greater resemblance. The Temple ot 
Apollo was al>out the centre of the 
curve, and that of Minerva lTouaia 
towards the Eastern extumnty, near 
to the Oaslalian fountain, and not 
far from the church of the i’anagui, 
which may mark its site, or that _ 
of the Oymmsium, which was just, 
below it. At llie. Western extremity 
is the church of St. Elias, which has 
succeeded to an older building, and 
farther inward is the. stadium, its 
Eastern end hewn in tho rock, mu,U 


aho\o the. town, and about G5S feet 
in length. beyond tho Eastern and 
Western extremities are tombs. (01 
tho old Lycoroia, see Strabo, 1. s. e., 
and bauson, x. (>.) bausanias thus 
describes the position of tho temple ol 
Minena bronaia (x. fci) : “ If on leav- 
ing the gymnasium you turn to the 
left, and go down about three stadia, 
you find the river blistus, which 
runs to tho sea at Cirrha, tho porr of 
Delphi ; but if instead of going down 
you ascend toward the temple of 
Minerva, you will see on your right 
the fountain of Cast alia./’ (See also 
baus. 7, 32 and Diod. xi. 14.) 
i bausanias places the statue of Apollo 
! in the large space quite at the lop of 
i the town (c. H), showing that the 




*9fi PRODIGY OF THE SACRED ARMOUR. Rook V1JI. 

Accra tus, beheld, in front of the temple, a, portion of 
the sacred armour, which it was not lawful for any 
mortal hand to touch, lying upon the ground, removed 
from the inner shrine where it was wont to hang. 
Then went he and told the prodigy to the I) el p mans 
who had remained behind. Meanwhile the enemy 
pressed forward briskly, and had reached the shrine oi 
Minerva Pronain , 1 when they were overtaken by other 
pi odio-ies still more wonderful than the first. Truly it 
was marvel enough, when warlike harness was seen 
lying outside the temple, removed there by no power 
but its own; what followed, however, exceeded m 
strangeness all prodigies that had ever been seen before. 
'ITie barbarians had just readied m their advance the 
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Chap. 118 , 

chapel of Minerva Pronaia, when a storm of tl milder 
burst suddenly over their heads — at the. same time two 
crags split off from Mount Parnassus, and rolled down 
upon them with a loud noise, crushing vast numbers 
beneath their weight — while from the temple of Minerva 
there went up the war-cry and the shout of victory. 

.->8. All these things together struck terror into 
the barbarians, who forthwith turned and lied. The 
Delphiaus, seeing this, came down from their hiding- 
places, and smote them, with a great slaughter, from 
which such as escaped fled straight into Boeotia. These 
men, on their return, declared (as I am told) that be- 
sides the marvels mentioned above, they witnessed also 
other supernatural sights. Two armed warriors, they 
said, of a stature more than human, pursued after their 
flying ranks, pressing them close and slaying them. 

39. These men, the Delphians maintain, were two 
Heroes belonging to the place — by name Phylacus and 
Autonoiis — each of whom has a sacred precinct near 
the temple ; one, that of Phylacus, hard by the road 
which runs above the temple of Pronaia; 2 the other, 
that of Autonoiis, near the Castalian spring, 3 at the foot 
of the peak called Hyampcia. The blocks of stone 
which fell from Parnassus might still be seen in my 
day f they lay in the precinct of Pronaia, where they 

s Pausanias mentions the precinct | [The rocks are a silioions lime- 
of Phylacus as existing in the same r stone, resting on an argillaceous base, 
position in his clay (x.viii. §4-). The ; The water is collected in a square 
temple had, apparently, disappeared, j tank, above which is one of oblong 

3 The Castalian spring may be dis- I form, in a recess cut in the rock, and 
tinel.ly recognised, from this passage 1 above it. is a niche in the centre. The 
and the. description of Pansauias (x. j water, as Pausanias says, is “ excel- 
viii. § 5), in the modern fountain of j lent it is now principally used by 
Aiu Jan id. It lies at the base of the I washerwomen ; and a stream runs 
precipices of Parnassus, on the right j from the fountain between the site of 
of the road by which alone Delphi j the town and the gymnasium, and 
can be approached from the east, at j falls into the river. — lb W.J 
the mouth of a ravine winch sepa- | 4 'Hie ground at the foot of the 

rates the two great Delphian peaks, precipices is strewn with “numerous 
The rock has been excavated, steps fragments” which have fallen or been 
made to lead down inlo the pool, and precipitated from the rocks above 
niches cut in (he stone over it (Leake, (Leake, p. 5(50). 
ii. pp. 55(1-7). 
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stopped, after rolling throng] i the host of the bar- 
barians. Tims was this hotly of men forced to retire 
from tlio temple. 3 * 5 

40. Meanwhile, the Grecian licet, which had left 
Artemisinin, proceeded to Sa lands, al 1 lie request of the 
Athenians, and there cast, anchor. The Athenians had 
hogged (hem to take np this position, in order that they 
might convey their women and children out of Atiica, 
and further might deliberate upon the course which it 
now behoved them to follow. Disappointed in the. 
hopes which they had previously cnlerhdned, they were 
about 1o hold a council concerning the present posture 
of I heir affairs. For they had looked to see the Pelopon- 
nesians drawn up in full force to resist the enemy in 
Ikeotia, but found nothing of what they had expected ; 
nay, they learnt that the Greeks of those parts, only 
concerning themselves about their own safety, were 
building a wall across the Isthmus, and intended to 
guard the Peloponnesu, and lot the rest of Greece 
take its chance. These tidings caused them to make 
the request whereof I spoke, that the combined fleet 
should anchor at Sal amis. 


3 If. is difficult (o say how much oi 
flus a<muu(, is, so far as flit* facts go, 
(me — how mmli is exaggeration. 

Wo may, however, readily conceive 
that the priests arranged a plan of j 
defence, both on this occasion, anil on 
the subsequent attack of the Gauls, 
n.e. 2?.i (see Pausan. x. xxiii.), in 
which they aimed at inspiring their 
assailants with superstitious fear, and. 

their own side with religious trust, 
and confidence. The fragments of 
rock may have been carefully pre- 
pared beforehand, and have been pre- 
cipitated by the hands of those who 
are said to have taken refuge in the 
peaks — a mode of defence constantly 
practised by the inhabitants of moun- 
tainous countries. The sound which 
they made in falling may have been 
taken for thunder. The prodigy of the | 


armour would require nothing but 
the ha nils of a single priest, and would 
ho intended to indicate, that the god 
was going out to the battle (see Xen. 
[fell. vi. iv. § 7). The, war-cry from 
Minerva's temple might he tile voice 
of another priest, and would have 
been .u once tbo signal and encou- 
ragement of an attack. Even the 
heroes may have been personated by 
two men of unusual stature, though 
if (Ins portion of the. lalo originated 
with the Persians, it may have been a 
mere excuse offered to Xerxes, which 
the Del] ib ic priests turned to tlioir 
own advantage (see the remarks of 
Tiiirlwall, vol. ii. p. 203). 

If is curious that Plutarch should 
say (Vit. if um. c, 9) that flic Del- 
phian temple was actually burnt by 
the Modes. 
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THE ATHENIANS QUIT ATTICA. 


Book VIII. 


41. So while the rest of the fleet, lay to off this island, 
the Athenians cast anchor along' their own coast. Im- 
mediately upon their arrival, proclamation was made, 
that every Athenian should save his children and 
household as he best could ; 6 whereupon some sent their 
families to Eg'ina, some to Salamis, but ihe greater 
number to Trojzeu. 7 This removal was made with all 
possible baste, partly from a desire to obey the advice 
of the oracle, 8 but still more for another reason. The 
Athenians say that they have in their acropolis a huge 
serpent, 9 which lives in the temple, and is the guardian 
of the whole place. Nor do they only say this, but, as 
if the serpent really dwelt there, every month they lay 
out its food, 10 which consists of a honey-cake. Up to 
this time the honey-cake had always been consumed ; but 
now it remained untouched. So the priestess told the 
people what had happened ; whereupon they left Athens 
the more readily, since they believed that the goddess 
bad already abandoned the citadel. 1 As soon as all was 
removed, the Athenians sailed back to their station. 

42. And now, the remainder of the Grecian sea-force, 
hearing that the fleet which had been at Artemisium, 
■was come to Salamis, joined it at that island from 
Trcxizen — orders having' been issued previously that 

6 The Athenian who, without such AM’ ov Svfa/iat 'ymy oW «oifiaff6ai h' noKci 

proclamation, left his country at a oS rhv &,f>LV c * lSov rhv o1kov ^ 1/ 7r0Tt "‘ 
time of danger, was considered guilty Later writers multiplied the one sev- 
of a capilal oifenee (Lyeurg. adv. Leocr. pent into two (see Phot. Lex. Syria", 
p 468-9 ; see the note of Laroher). advoc. olanvpbv bejnu ; llosych. sub voc. 

7 The Trcezenians received them with &c.). The temple in winch it was* 
much kindness, and voted thorn suste- considered to dwell was that ol'Mincna 
nance-money at the rate of two oltnls Polnxs (Photius, l.s. c.), which has been 
(Bp/.) per dhtn for each poison (Plut. already described (supia, v. 82, note °). 
Them. c. 10). Troezen. for her size, 10 Compare the custom of the ISaby- 
took an energetic part in the war. She Ionians, as recorded in the apocryphal 
engaged in it both Ly land and sea, portion of the hook of Daniel (xiv. 
sending five triremes to Artemisium 2-5). 

(supra, eh. 1) and Salamis (infra, cli. 1 On the belief in such abandonment 
48), and a thousand heavy-armed to of a doomed city, cf. Liv. v. 21 : Virg. 
Plat.ra (mfni, ix. 28). .En. ii. 851-2 ; Tacit. Hist. v. 18; 

8 Supra, vii. 141. Joseph. B. Jud. iv. 5; Kurip. Troad . 

0 Cf. Ariatoph. fysisir, (709-710, 28; Pliu 11. N. xxviii. 2; Macro l o 

ed. Bothe) : — Sat. iii. 9; Ac. 
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the ships .should muster at. Pdgou, tlio port of the 
Trouzenians. 3 The vessels collected were many more in 
number than those which had fought at Artemisinin, 
and were furnished by more cities. 2 The admiral was 
the same who had commanded before, to wit, Eury- 
biades, the son of hmryeleides, who was a. Spartan, but 
not of the family of the kings : the city, however, 
which sent by far the greatest number of ships, and 
the best sailers, was Athens. 

43. Mow these were the nations who composed the 
Grecian Heel. From the Peloponnese, the following — 
the Lacedaemonians with sixteen ships; the Corinthians 
with the same number as at Artemisium ; the Sieyonians 
with fifteen ; the Epidaurians with ten ; the Trcezenians 
with five ; and the Hcnnionuuiu with three. These 
were Dorians and Macednians 4 all of them (except those 
from Ilermione), 5 and had emigrated last from Erineus, 
Find us, 0 and Dryopis. The TIermionians were Dry opes, 7 
of the race which Hercules and the Malians drove out 
of the land now called Doris. Such were the Pelopon- 
nesian nations. 


a The harbour called Pogon lay cast 
of the peninsula of Methana, opposite 
to the small island of Calaurisi (Strait, 
viii. p. 54*2). It is now very shallow, 
especially towards the site of Trawn 
(Chandler, vol. ii. p. 241). 

11 According to Herodotus’ totals, 
the number of slops at Sal amis was 
greater by 5 1 than the number at the 
grand battle of Artemisium. The 
cities which now for the first time 
sent ships were Hermione, Ambracia, 
Leucas, Naxos, Cythims, Seriplms, 
Siplmus, Melos, and Crolona. The 
only defection from the Greek cansu 
was that of the Opmitian Locrians. 

4 Su].ra, i. 56. Compare Appendix 
to Book v. Essay i. p, 330. 

5 That Hermione' was at all times 
an Independent state has been already 
noticed (supra, iil. 59, note*). It lay 
west of Trceaen, occupying the pro- 
montory opposite to the islands of 
Hydra and Spezzio (rtcylax, Pcripl. 


p. 45; Btrab. viii. ])p. 541-2). Tho 
city was situated on the point oflaud 
which projects in front of the modern 
village of Kttsiri. Considerable re- 
mains of tho walls and temples arc 
still lobe seen ((jell’s Morea, p. 199 ; 
Leake’s Morea, ii. p. 4 62). 

0 Erincus and Hindus were two of 
Lhe cities constituting the old Doric 
Tetrapolis (Seym. CL. 592 ; Strah. ix. 
p. 020 ; Him. 11. N. iv. 7). The latter 
was called also Aeyphas (Strah. of. 
vSteph. By 7..). Both towns seem to 
have Iain on the banks of the river 
Hindus or Acyplias, which is the 
modern Jpostvlia. The latter was 
nearest to its source. The exact sites 
have not been yet identified. 

7 According to Aristotle, they 
sprang from liryops ike Arcadian, who 
brought them into the Peloponnese 
from the banks of the Spercheius (I-’r. 
94). The Dryopian origin of the Her- 
mionians is again asserted, infra, ch . 7 3 . 
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44. From tlie mainland of Greece beyond the Pelo- 
pomiese, came tlie Athenians with a hundred and eighty 
ships, a greater number than that furnished by any 
other people ; and these were now manned wholly by 
themselves; for the Pin beans did not serve aboard the 
Athenian ships at Balaniis,* owing 1o the following 
reason. When Ihe Greeks, on their withdrawal from 
Artemisinin, arrived off Chalois, the Pkitcenns disem- 
barked upon the opposite shore of Ikcotin, and set io 
work to remove tlieir households, whereby it happened 
that they were left behind. (The Athenians, when 
the region which is now called Greece was held by 
the Pelasgi, were Pelasgians, and bore the name of 
Oranaans ; but under tlieir king Cecrops, they were 
called Cecropidae ; when Erechtheus got the sovereignty, 
they changed their name to Athenians ; and when Ion, 
the son of Xu thus, became their general, they were 
named after him lonians. 8 9 ) 

45. The Megarians served with the same number of 
ships as at Artemisinin; the Ambraciots 10 came with 
seven; the Leiicadians 11 (who were Dorians from 
Oorintli) with three. 

40. Of the islanders, ihe Eginetaus 1‘urnislied thirty 
ships — they had a larger number equipped, but some 
wore kept back to guard their own coasts, and only 


8 As they did at Artemisinin 
(supra, cli. 1). 

9 Those traditions, belonging to a 

period long anterior to all authentic 
history, cannot, ho considered to have j 
any groat valne. That the Alliouians 
-were Ioniaus and Polasgi had been 
previously declared (supra, i. .">(»), 

1(1 Ambraoia was a colony fiom 
Coriinh, founded in the reign of Cyp- 
selns about b.o. fidd (Seym. (Jh. 4r,4 : 
Strah. vii. p. 471, and x. ]>. Got)). Col. 
Loako has shown abundant grounds 
for believing that AmLrncia stood c.r- 
iictfy on the silo of tbe modern Arlu 
(Northern Greece, vol. i. pp. 207-U). ! 


11 Lenoas was founded 7>y (he Co- 
rinthians at the same time with Am- 
brnoia (Si rab. 1. p. c.). II lay on the 
eastern side of tbo peninsula of (lie 
I same, name (which is Ihe modern Huh to 
Mourn, or l.ijt'ddlui), at' the edge of 
(ho high ground overlooking (he 
marshy lagoon (half laud, half water) 
which connects Leucudia with (he 
continent. Its remains, which are 
considerable, form the FolidlvUro of 
Knlu/ohi, a mile and a half to (lie 
south-east oi Atuo.iH,hi, the modern 
capital of the peninsula, (Leake’s 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 1-1 -IK). 
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thirty, which however were their host sailers, toolc part 
in the fight at Salamis. (The Eginetans are Dorians 
from Ephlaums ;* their island was called formerly 
(hhion e). The Clialei deans came next in order; they 
furnished the twenty ships wit 1 1 whicli they had served 
at Ailemisimu. Tlie Ere trial is likewise furnished their 
seven. These races are Ionian. (Y*os gave its old 
number 3 — tlie Oeans are lonians from Attica. Naxos 
furnished four: 3 this detachment, Like liiose from the 
other islands, had heen sent by the citizens at home to 
join the .Modes; but they made light of tin 4 * orders 
given them, and joined the (j reeks, at the instigation 
of Democritus * , 1 a citizen of good report, who was at 
that time ca plain of a trireme. The Naxians are 
lonians, of the Athenian stock. The Stvreuna served 
with the same sliips as before ; the Oytlmians 6 7 contri- 
buted one, and likewise a. pentecouter — these two nations 
are Dryopians : the Seriphians, Siphnians, and Me- 
lians, also served; 0 they were 1 lie only islanders who 
had not given earth and wafer to tlie Barbarian. 

-1-7. All these nations dwelt inside the river Acheron 
and the country inhabited h t v the Thesproiians for 
that people borders on tlie Amhraciois and Lencadinns, 


1 Fhvpra, v. Hu. 

- Two triremes and two pente- 
oonlevs (supra, ch. 1). 

■ ! Hellanicus made the number of 
ilic Xaxian ships six, Ephorus five. 
Plutarch, seems to have found Hirer 
iu ids copy of Herodotus (He Malign. 
Herod, ii. p. 8H9). 

* Plutarch, iu his criticism upon 
this statement, against which he has 
nothing it) allege hut tlie silence of 
Hellanicus and Ephorus, has fortu- 
nately preserved some lines written 
by Simonides upon the Democritus 
June mentioned. From these we leai 1 1 
that with his small m putt Iron he de- 
stroyed live, of the enemy’s ships, and 
recovered from them <i Dorian vessel 
that had boon captured, 

3 Concerning Cythmis, vide supra, 


I \ ii. PO, note 3 . 

j ( * Seriphus, Siplmns, and Melos — 
the hirpJto, Hip! m, I to, and HI fin of 

; the prerent day — form, together with 

, Ceos and Cythmis, the western Cy- 

clades, which were, now especially 

threatened hy the advance, of the 
Persian fleet. Their remoteness from 
Asia had emboldened them to refuse, 
submission ; tlioir danger now in- 
duced than to appear in arms. 

7 According to Sira bo (vii. p. 4 fill), 
Thesprotia extended from tlie Aero- 
oernuman mountains to the gulf of 
Ambraeia ( Artu ). The river Acheron 
is clearly identified, hy the descrip- 
tions of Thucydides (i. 4fi), Livy (yiii. 
-4), and other writers, with the tfuli- 
alico, or Fiumril iko, of the present 
i day (Leake, vet. i. p, 232). 
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who are the most remote of all those by whom the fleet, 
was furnished. From the countries beyond, there was 
only one people which gave help to the Uroclcs m then 
danger. This was the people ot Crotona, who con- 
tributed a single ship, under the command of Phayllus, 
a man who had thrice carried off the prize at the 1 ytluan 
games." The Orotoniata are, by descent, Aehieans. 

48. Must of tlie allies caiue with triremes; hut the 
Melians, Siplmiaus, and Beriphians, brought pente- 
conters The Melians, wlio draw tlieir race troin 
Lacedmmon, 2 furnished two; the Siphnians and ben- 
phians, who are Ionians of the Athenian stock, one 
each. The whole number of tlie ships, without count- 
ing the penteconters, was three hundred and seventy- 
eight. 3 _________ 


0 Supra, in. 120 

0 A statue was erected to rhnylms 
at Delphi, which Tausanias saw (x. 
ix. § 1). His victories, according to 
this author, were twice the pent- 
athlon and ouco the stadium, due 
sliip which lie commanded was not 
furnished hy the statu, but bv Hiayl- 
his himself, who maimed it with such I 
of Ms countrymen as happened to he 
at the time in Greece. It is probable 
that, the Tliayllus who is twice men- 
tioned hy Aristophanes as a fast 
runner was a different person (et. 
Sohol. ad Avistopli. Acham. 210). 

1 According to Strabo, AcMvans 
settled on the coast about, Crotona on 
tlieir return from the Trojan war (vi. 
p. 376). Afterwords (about b.c. 73-1 , 
■or later according to some), Myscullus, 
an Achcean from Rhypes (ib. viii. p. 
661), led out a colony to Crotona 
itself, which was in the possession oi 
the Iapygtaus (Eph. Fr. 48). Ovid 
indeed makes Myscellus an Argive 
(Metapli. xv. 19-20); and this may 
indicate a Dorian admixture in the 
, colony ; hut Crotona was always reck- 
oned an Achaian town (Antioch, ap. 
Strain vi. p. 377 ; Scymu. Cli. 322 ; 
Polyh. ii. xxxix, § 0, &c.). 

a So Thucydides, v. 84. 'Hie colo- 


nisation was supposed to have taken 
place within one hundred years of the 
Dorian conquest of the Belupomiose 
(ib. v. 112; Conon. Karr. 36). The 
colonists were chiefly Miuym under 
Spartan leaders, the remnant appa- 
rently left in J cedi w non alter the 
colonisation of Thera (supra, iv. 14B; 
compare Conon. 1. s. c. ; Plut. do A ivt. 
Mul. ii. p. 247, D.). 

3 The mnnher produced by adding 
the several contingents together is not 
378, Mil, 366. Some suppose that 
twelve Egiuetan ships, employed in 
guarding Egina, are, included hy He- 
rodotus in his total (Leake’s Demi, p. 
261, note ; Balir ad loc. Ac.), but this 
is a very forced explanation of the cli t— 
Acuity. Herodotus is giving an ac- 
count of the ships actually mustered, 
and would have no more reason lor 
including the vessels in reserve at 
Egina than those retained hy other 
states— Corinth, for instance, which 
must have had a naval force of above 
forty triremes. Again the reserve at 
Egina consisted, it is likely, of forty 
ships rather than twelve (supra, vi. 
92, note 4 ). Disagreement in numbers 
meets us at every turn in Herodotus 
(supra, v. 54 ; cf. Dahlmann’s Life, 
p. 74, E. T.). Whether it proceeds 
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49. When the captains from tlicsc various nations 
were come together at Sal amis, a council of war was 
summoned ; and Eury Hades proposed that any one 
who liked to advise, should say which place seemed to 
him the fittest, among those still in the possession of 
the Greeks, to he the scene of a naval combat. Attica, 
lie said, was not to he thought of now; hut lie desired 
their counsel as to the remainder. The speakers mostly 
advised, that the fleet should sail away to the Isthmus, 
and there give battle in defence of the Peloponncse ; 
and they urged as a reason for this, that if they were 
worsted in a sea-fight at Salami's, they would be shut 
up in an island, where they could get no help ; but if 
they were beaten near the Isthmus, they could escape 
to their homes. 

50. As the captains from the Pelopoimese were thus 
advising, there came an Athenian to the camp, who 
brought word that the barbarians had entered Attica, 
and were ravaging and burning everything. For the 
division of the army under Xerxes was just arrived at 
Athens from its march through Bocotia, where it had 
burnt, Thesphe 4 and Plata ta — both which cities were 
forsaken by tlicir inhabitants, wbo had fled to the Pelo- 
ponneso — and now it was laying waste all the posses- 
sions of the Athenians. Thospite and Platan had been 
burnt by the Persians, because they knew from the 


from his own carelessness or from the 
corruption of the MSS., must he left 
to the judgment of the reader. 

The actual number of the Greek 
ships engaged is variously stated. 
/Eschylus, -who was one of the com- 
batants (Pan san. i. sir. §4), makes 
them 800, or 310 (Pers. 341-2, and 
of. Blomfield’s note) ; Thucydides, 
400, or according to some MSS., 300 
(i. 74) ; (Jtosias, 700 (Ere. Pers. § 20); 
Demostheuies, 300 (Do Cor. p. 306, 
23); and Tzetzes, 271 (ad Lycophr. 
1432). Altogether the preponderance 
of authority is in favour of a smaller 
number than cither of those in the 


text ; hut wc must remember that. 
Herodotus is speaking of the original 
muster, and it is not unlikely that be- 
tween that and the battle many ships 
weie withdrawn. 

4 Inscriptions and coins seem to 
prove that Tbespne stood at the sources 
of the Kamtvari, in the plain south of 
Jiintokasiro (Leake, ii. pp. 470-181 ; 
Cell, p. 110); otherwise we might 
have expected to find it nearer to the 
skirts of Helicon (cf. Pausau. ix. 
xxvi. § 4 ; Philiad. ap. Sfceph. Byz. 
ad voc.). The remains arc very ex- 
tensive. 


von. tv. 
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THE PERSIANS ATTACK ATHENS. 


Rook Till. 


Thebans that neither of those cities had espoused their 
side. 

51. Since the passage of the Hellespont and the 
commencement of the march upon Greece, a space of 
four months had gone by ; one while the army made the 
crossing, and delayed about the region of the Helles- 
pont; and three while they proceeded ihciice to Attica, 
which they entered in the archonship of Cal hades. 
They found the city forsaken ; a few people only re- 
mained in the temple, 5 * 7 either keepers of the treasures, 0 
or men of the poorer sort. These persons having 
fortified the citadel 17 with planks and boards, hold out 
against the enemy. It was in some measure their 
poverty which had prevented them horn seeking shelter 
in Salamis ; but there was likewise another reason which 
in part induced them to remain. They imagined them- 
selves to have discovered the true meaning of the oracle 
uttered by the Pythoness, which promised that “ the 
wooden wall should never be taken” 8 — the wooden 
wall, they thought, did not mean the ships, hut the 
place where they had taken refuge. 

52. The Persians encamped upon the hill over 
against the citadel, which is called Mars’ hill by the 
Athenians, 9 and began the siege of the place, attacking 


5 The temple of Minerva Polios in 
the Acropolis, to which allusion has 
been frequently made (supra, v. 72, 
82, viii. 41 ; compare viii. 58). 

a The keepers of the sacred Lrea- 
suros of Minerva wore ten in number, 
chosen annually from among the Pen- 
tacosiomedimni. Their remaining in 
the temple would show that it had 
been found impossible to remove all 
the treasures. 

7 The Athenian citadel, or Acro- 

polis, is almost too well known to 

need description. It is an oblong 
craggy hill, rising abruptly from the 
plain on three sides, and on the fourth, 
which is towards the west, sloping 
steeply down to the base of a second 


hill (that of Areopagus), which is one 
of a group of rock}' elevations lying 
west and south-west of the citadel, in 
the line between it and the Pi nuns. 
The summit of the Acropolis is said 
to he 400 feet above the level of the 
plain. It is a platform, about 1000 
foci long by 500 broad. The only 
practicable access was at the was lorn 
extremity. It was here that the few 
Athenians who remained iu the town 
had hastily raised their wooden de- 
fences. 

8 Supra, vii. 141. 

9 Mars’ Hill, the seat of the cele- 
brated court of the Areopagus, made 
still more famous by the preaching of 
St. Paul (Acts xvii. 22), is one of the 
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the Greeks with arrows whereto pieces of limited tow 
were attached, which they shot at the barricade. And 
now those who were within the citadel found themselves 
in a most woeful case, for their wooden rampart betrayed 
them ; still, however, they continued to resist. It was 
in vain that the Pisistratidm canto to them and offered 
terms of surrender — they stoutly refused all parley, 
and among their other modes of defence, rolled down 
huge masses of stone upon the barbarians as they were 
mounting up to the gates : so that Xerxes was for a 
long time very greatly perplexed, and could not con- 
trive any way to take them. 

53. At last, however, in the midst of these man}' 
difficulties, the barbarians made discovery of an access. 
For verily the oracle had spoken truth ; and it was 
fated that the whole mainland of Attica J should fall 
beneath the sway of the Persians. Right in front of 
the citadel, but behind the gates and the common ascent 
— where no watch was kept, and no one would have 
thought it possible that any foot of man could climb — 
a few soldiers mounted from the sanctuary of Agfa urns, 
Cccrops’ daughter, u notwithstanding the steepness of 


features of Alhenkm topography which 
cannot lie mistaken. It is the only 
hill that approaches near to the Acro- 
polis, from the western extremity of 
which it is separated by a hollow of 
hut a low yards in width (Leake’s 
Athens, p. Ida). Here the Amazons 
were fabled to have taken up their 
position when they attacked the fort- 
ress of Theseus (/Esehyl. Knm. (155-9, 
ed. Scholofiold). 

Various accounts were, given of the 
origin of the name (Taiwan. 1. s. c. ; 
Staph. Byz. ad voo. &c,). The most 
probable is Lliat Mars was worshipped 
there from very early times (iEsehyl. 
1. s, o.). A temple of Mars stood to a 
late date on the southern side of Llie 
hill (Pausan. i. vi,ii. § 5 ; ef. Leake, 
p. 242). 

1 A distinction is intended between 


the mainland and the islands, Sal am is, 
Psj’ttaleia, Ac. Roth answers of the 
oraelo declared the complete devasta- 
tion of Attica (supra, vii. 140-3). 

“ A glaurus, the daughter of Cccrops, 
was said to have thrown herself over 
the precipices of the Acropolis. Dif- 
ferent reasons wore assigned for the 
deed (compare Pausan. i. xviii. § 2, 
with Philoch. Fr. 14). Her sanctuary 
was near the Cave of Pan (Eurip. Ion. 
493 ; vide supra, vi. 105), and seems 
rightly placed by Leake onlhe northern 
side of the Acropolis, which Herodotus 
terms its front, as most persons, both 
natives and strangers, are still said to 
do (Leake’s Athens, pp. 262-7). Hero 
the rocks are quite as precipitous, 
yenaraUy, as at the cast end, while 
there is a place, near the probable site 
of the Aglaurinm, which is not very 
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the precipice. As soon as the Athenians saw them 
upon the summit, some threw themselves headlong 
from the wall, and so perished; while others fled for 
refuge to the inner part of the temple. The Persians 
rushed to the gates and opened them after which hey 
massacred the suppliants. When all were slam they 
plundered the temple, and fired every part of the 

54. Xerxes, thus completely master of Athens, dis- 
patched a horseman to Susa, with a message to Arta- 
banus, informing him of his success hitherto. The day 
after, ho collected together all the Athenian exiles who 
had come into Greece in Ins tram, and hade them go 
up into the citadel, and there offer sacrifice after then 
own fashion. I know not whether he had had a dieam 
which made him give this order, or whether he felt 
some remorse on account of having set the temple on 
fire. However this may liave been, the exiles were not 
glow to obey the command given them. 

55. I will now explain why I have made mention ot 
this circumstance : there is a temple of Erechtheus, the 
Earth-born as he is called, in this citade , containing 
wi thin it an olive-tree 4 and a sea. 5 The tale goes 
among the Athenians, that they were placed there as 
witnesses hv Neptune and Minerva, when they had 
their contention about the country. 6 Now this olive- 


diffioult of access. For the exact site 
see Col. Leake’s plan. The mam 
authorities on the subject are Pausa- 
nias (1. s. c.), Euripides (Ion. passim), 
and Cl pi an (ad Deuioslh. F . L. p. 438, 
ed. lleiskc). 

3 The traces of this destruction 
may still he seen though the struc- 
tures have been rebuilt,. In the wall 
on the North side are the drums, of 
columns, and other blocks belonging 
to the old temples, which prove the 
truth of Avhat Thucydides says (i. 93), 
that the Athenians while detaining 
the delegates from Sparta, according 


3 the instructions of Themistoeles, 
•rebuilt the walls of the Acropolis 
a great haste, as the masonry shows 
o this day.”— [G. W.] 

4 See above, v. 82, note 9 . 

5 Pausanias (i. xxvi. § 6) tells xis 
hat this “sea” was a well of salt 
pater (uScop BakaiTcriov ev <f> pcari)* 
le believed it to commxxnicale with 
he iEgoau (vin. x. § 3), the roar of 
vhich it conveyed to the ear, when, 
he wind blew from the south. No 
•race of any such well can he now 
bund. 

6 The myth is given more iuily ny 
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tree had been burnt with the rest of the temple 
when the barbarians took the place. But when the 
Athenians, whom the king had commanded to offer 
sacrifice, went up into the temple for the purpose, they 
found a fresh shoot, as much as a cubit in length, 
thrown out from the old trunk. Such at least was the 
account which these persons gave. 7 

56. Meanwhile, at Salamis, the Greeks no sooner 
heard what had befallen the Athenian citadel, than 
they fell into such alarm that some of the captains did 
not even wait for the council to come to a vote, but 
embarked hastily on board their vessels, and hoisted 
sail as though they would take to flight immediately. 
The rest, who stayed at the council board, came to a 
vote that the fleet should give battle at the Isthmus. 
Night now drew on, and the captains, dispersing 
from the meeting, proceeded on hoard their respective 
si tips. 

57. Themistocles, as lie entered his own vessel, was 
met by Mncsiphilus, 8 an Athenian, who asked him what 


Alio] Union is than by any other writ or. 

The. gods,' 5 ho says, “ were minded 
to choose themselves cities where 
they should be specially worshipped. 
Meptune was the first to reach Attica, 
where he smote with his trident, and 
made a sea spring up in the midst of 
the Acropolis, where it remains to this 
day, and is called the Sea of Ereeli- 
theus. Minerva (Athene) followed, ! 
and calling Cocrops lo be witness that 
she took the laud in possession, planted 
the olive which still grows in the 
temple of Pandrosus. Then a strife 
arose, concerning the country: so 
.Jupiter, to reconcile the rivals, ap- I 
pointed judges, who were not Oecrops 
and Cranaus, as some say, nor yet 
Erechtheus, but the twelve deities. 
Their decision adjudged the land to 
Athene, upon the witness of Oecrops ; 
and so Athens gained its name, being 
called after the goddess ” (in. xiv. 
§ 1 ). 


7 The story improved with time. 
Pausanias makes the shoot two cubits 
in length, on the very <l«y of the 
burning (t. xxvii. § 2). Sophocles 
probabty alludes to the failure of 
Xerxes’ attempt to destroy the sacred 
olive, when he calls it — 

ijlVTCVflt ax £ L p 6J 7 O V, OVTOITOIOV, 

<j>6f3 w-ta. ticiltav. 


1 b hlv rts oi! r c v C o s, m"r« yj/pa 
trr)ficu'viov aXidtrei x l P'< neperas. 

’ <F,d. Col. COS-703. 

" According to Plutarch, Mncsi- 
philus belonged to tlu> school of Solon, 
I and laboured in the same field of 
practical and political wisdom. He 
was rather the teacher than the friend 
of Themistocles, who attended ln,s in- 
structions about the time of his first 
entry on political life. They both be- 
longed (o the same dome, that of 
Phrearrhi in the tribe Leontis (Pint. 
Them. c. 2). 
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tlio council liad resolved to do. On learning that the 
resolve was to stand away lor the Isthmus, and there 
give battle on behalf of the Pelopormese, Mnesipliilus 
exclaimed — 

“ If these men sail away from Salamis, thou wilt have 
no light at all for the one fatherland ; for they will 
all scatter themselves to their own homes ; and neither 
Eurybiades nor any one else will be able to hinder 
them, or to stop the breaking up of the armament. 
Thus will Greece be brought to ruin through evil 
counsels. But haste thee now; and, if there be any 
possible way, seek to unsettle these resolves — mayhap 
thou mightest persuade Eurybiades to change his mind, 
and continue here.” 

58. The suggestion greatly pleased Themistocles ; 
and without answering a word, he went straight to the 
vessel of Eurybiades. Arrived there, he let him know 
that he wanted to speak with him on a matter touching 
the public service. So Eurybiades bade him come on 
board, and say whatever he wished. Then Themis- 
tocles, seating himself at his side, went over all the 
arguments which lie had heard from Mnesipliilus, pre- 
tending as if they were his own, and added to them 
many new ones besides; until at last he persuaded 
Eurybiades, by his importunity, to quit Ids ship and 
again collect the captains to council. 

59. As soon as they were come, and before Eury- 
biades had opened to them his purpose in assembling 
them together, Themistocles, as men are wont to do 
when they are very anxious, spoke much to divers of 
them ; whereupon the Corinthian captain, Adeimantus, 
the son of Ocytus, observed — “ Themistocles, at the 
games they who start too soon are scourged.” “ True,” 
rejoined the other in his excuse, “but they who wait 
too late are not crowned.” 9 

n Plutarch, in his life of Themistn- I ascribes the purl taken by Adeimantus 
ties (e. 11) tells the same story, but j to Eurybiades. He adds that Eury- 
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GO. Tims lie gave the Corinthian at tin's time a mild 
answer; 10 and towards Eurybiades himself lie did not 
now use any of those arguments which he had urged 
before, or say aught of the allies betaking themselves 
to flight if once they broke up from Salami, s ; it would 
have been ungraceful for him, when the confederates 
were present, to make accusation against any: but he 
hud recourse to quite a new sort of reasoning, and 
addressed him as folio ws : — 

With thee it rests, 0 ! Eurybiades, to save Greece, 
if thou wilt only hearken unto me, and give the enemy 
battle here, rather than yield to the advice of those 
among us, who would have the fleet withdrawn to the 
Isthmus. Hear now, I beseech thee, and judge between 
the two courses. At the Isthmus thou wilt fight in an 
open sea, which is greatly to our disadvantage, since 
our ships are heavier and fewer in number than the 
enemy’s ; and further, thou wilt in any case lose 
Salamis, Mcgara, and Egina, even if all the rest goes 
well with us. The land and sea force of the Persians 
will advance together; and thy retreat will hut draw 
them towards the Peiopoimese, and so bring all Greece 
into peril. If, on the other hand, thou does! as I 
advise, these are the advantages which thou wilt so 
secure : in the first place, as we shall fight in a narrow 
sea with few ships against many, if the war follows the 
common course, we shall gain a great victory; for to 
fight in a narrow space is favourable to us — in an open 
sea, to them. Again, Salamis will in this case be pre- 
served, where we have placed our wives and children. 
Nay, that very point by which ye set most store, 

Wades, angry at tlic reply which yol. v. p. 105, note). He has not, 
Themistooles made, raised his staff in however, remarked that Plutarch else- 
a threatening manner, whereupon where (Apophlh. ii. p. 185) tells the 
Thomint ocles made the famous ex- story of Adehnantus. 
clamation, “Strike, hut hear me.” 10 The contrast intended is between 
Mr. Grok: has well shown the want, of tho mildness of this reply and the 
internal consistency and probability in “bitter things” of which we have 
Plutarch’s narrative (Hist, of Greece, mention in ch. Cl. 
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ADEIMANTUS AND THEMISTOCLES. 

is secured as mueli by this course as by the other ; 
for whether we fight here or at the Isthmus, we shall 
equally give battle in defence of the Peloponnese. 
Assuredly ye will not do wisely to draw the Persians 
upon that region. For if things turn out as I antici- 
pale, and we beat them by sea, then we shall have kept 
y our Isthmus free from the barbarians, and they will 
have advanced no further than Attica, but from thence 
have fled hack in disorder ; and we shall, moreover, 
have saved Megara, Egina, and Salamis itself, where 
an oracle has said that we are to overcome our enemies. 
'When men counsel reasonably, reasonable success 
ensues ; hut when in their counsels they reject reason, 
God does not choose to follow the wanderings of human 
fancic s « 5 * 

Cl, When Themistocles had thus spoken, Adeimantus 
the Corinthian again attacked him, and hade him be 
silent, since he was a man without a city ; at the same 
time/ he called on Eurybiades not to put the question 
at the instance of one who had no country, and urged 
that Themistocles should show of what state he was 
envoy, before he gave his voice with the rest. This 
reproach he made, because the city of Athens had been 
taken, and was in the hands of the barbarians. Here- 
upon Themistocles spake many hitter things against 
Adeimantus and the Corinthians generally; and for 
proof that he had a country, reminded the captains, 
that with two hundred ships at his command, all fully 
manned for battle, lie had both city and territory as 
o-ood as theirs ; since there was no Grecian state which 
could resist his men if they were to make a descent. 1 2 

62. After this declaration, he turned to Eurybiades, 
and addressing him with greater warmth and earnest- 
ness “ If thou wilt stay here,” he said, “ and behave 


1 Supra, vii. 141, ad fin. (probably) than that which any Greek 

2 Two hundred ships would imply state, except Sparta, could have 
at least 40,000 men, a force greater brought into the field. 
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like a brave man, all ■will be well — if not, tlion wilt 
bring Greece to ruin. For the whole fortune of the 
war depends on our ships. Be thou persuaded by my 
words. If not, we will take our families on board, and 
go, just as we are, to Siris 3 in Italy, which is ours 
from of old, and which the prophecies declare we are to 
colonise some day or other. You then, when you have 
lost allies like us, will hereafter call to mind what I 
have now said.” 

63. At these words of Themistocles, Eurybiades 
changed liis determination ; principally, as I believe, 
because he feared that if he withdrew the fleet to the 
Isthmus, the Athenians would sail away, and knew 
that without the Athenians, the rest of their ships could 
he no match for the fleet of the enemy. He therefore 
decided to remain, and give battle at Salamis. 

64. And now, the different chiefs, notwithstanding 
their skirmish of words, on learning the decision of 
Eurybiades, at once made ready for the fight. Morning 
broke, and, just as the sun rose, the shock of an earth- 
quake was felt both on shore and at sea : whereupon 
the Greeks resolved to approach the gods with prayer, 
and likewise to send and invite the vE acids to their aid. 
And this they did, with as much speed as they had re- 
solved on it. Prayers were offered to all the gods ; and 
Telamon and Ajax were invoked at once from Salamis, 
wdiile a ship w T as sent to Egina to fetch iEacus him- 
self, and the other JEacids. 4 


3 Concerning the position and his- 
tory of Siris, vide supra, vi. 127, 
note h There seems to have been no 
particular reason why Athens should 
have claimed it as hers, except that it 
was Ionian. Herodotus probably lias 
in his mind claims which wore made 
and prophecies which were adduced 
on occasion of the founding of Thnrii, 
at a little distance from Biris. 

4 I have spoken above (v. SO, note ’) 
of the superstitious regard paid by the 
Greeks to these and other images. 


To the instances there collected from 
Herodotus may be added iStrab. viii. 
p. fifiS. The mythical genealogy of 
the family of rEacus is given by 
Apollodorus (ra. xii. § 6, frc.) as 
follows 

JEactis. 

I 


Felcus Telamon Phoeus. 
Achilles Ajax 

Telamon and Ajax are the presiding 
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65. The following* is a tale which was told by 
Dictcus, the son of Theocydes, an Athenian, who was 
at this time an exile, and had gained a good report 
among the Modes. He declared, that after the army of 
Xerxes had, in the absence of the Athenians, wasted 
Attica, 5 he chanced to he with Heuiaratns the Lace- 
daemonian in the Thriasian plain, 6 and that while there, 
he saw a clond of dust advancing from Eleusis, 7 such as 
a host of thirty thousand men might raise. As he and 
his companion were wondering who the men, from 
whom the dust came, could possibly he, a sound of 
voices reached his ear, and he thought that he re- 
cognised the mystic hymn to Bacchus. 8 Now Demn,- 
ratus was unacquainted with the rites of Eleusis, and 
so he inquired of Dicteus what the voices were saying. 
Dicseus made answer — “ Oli ! Demaratus, beyond a 
doubt somo mighty calamity is about to befall the king’s 
army ! For it is manifest, inasmuch as Attica is de- 
serted by its inhabitants, that the sound which we have 
hea,rd is an unearthly one, and is now upon its way 
from Eleusis to aid the Athenians and their confede- 
rates. If it descends upon the Poloponnese, danger 
will threaten the king himself and his land army — if it 


heroes of Salamis. l’clous and Thocus j 
are probably the Eginetan fEaeids. 

5 JL’lutarch (vil. Tliemistoc.) says 
this happened during the hat tie. (See j 
nolo on ch. 90.) — [fi. W.j 

0 The Thriasian plain was so named ! 
from the town of Thria, a plane of 
some consequcnec in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Eleusis (Strain ix. 
pp. 572-3). The exact position of 
Thria is unknown. Colonel Leake 
inclines to place it at a height called 
Hagvla, on the left bank of the Aa- 
•rundaforo, or Eleusiniau Cephissus, 
rather more than two miles from the 
sea (Demi of Attica, p. 150). The 
plain extends along shore a distance 
of seven or eight miles, from Mount 
rtecilnm ( Dha/ni ) to Mount Kerata 


( Katidili ), and reaches inland about 
live miles to the foot of Mount Ayc- 
Iddha. It is now, and was probably 
in ancient, times, very marshy during 
the greater part of the year (Leake, 
p. 149 ; compare A poll odor, in. xiv. 
§ 1). Herodotus mentions it again, 
infra, ix. 7. 7 fcSupra, v. 74, note 4 . 

0 The chief details concerning the 
greater Eleusiuia, of which the mystic 
hymn to Bacchus was a part,, are care- 
fully collected in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities (ad voc. Bihithixia), to 
which the reader is referred for in- 
formation. The writer supposes that 
a procession of 30,000 persons along 
the sacred road which led from Athens 
to Eleusis was nothing uncommon” 
on the great clay of the festival. 
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moves towards the ships at Salamis, ’twill go hard but 
the king’s fleet there suffers destruction. Every year 
the Athenians celebrate this feast to the Mother and 
the Daughter ; 9 and all who wish, whether they be 
Athenians or any other Greeks, are initiated. The 
sound thou hearest is the Bacchic song, which is wont 
to be sung at the festival.” “Hush now,” rejoined the 
other, “ and see thou tell no man of this matter. For 
if thy words he brought to the king’s ear, thou wilt 
assuredly lose thy head because of them; neither I 
nor any man living can then save thee. Hold thy 
peace therefore. The gods will see to the king’s 
army.” Thus Demaratus counselled him; and they 
looked and saw the dust, from which the sound arose, 
become a cloud, and the cloud rise up into the ail' and 
sail away to Salamis, making for the station of the 
Grecian fleet. Then they knew that it was the fleet 
of Xerxes which would suffer destruction. Suck was 
the talc told by Dicceus the son of Theocydes ; and he 
appealed for its truth to Demaratus and other eye- 
witnesses, 

CO. The men belonging to the fleet of Xerxes, after 
they had seen the Spartan dead at Thermopylae , 1 and 
crossed the channel from Traci us to Ilisfcuaa, waited 
there by the space of three days, and then sailing down 
through the Euripus , 3 in three more came to Phale- 


'' Ores and Proserpine ((if. Anri, 
do Myst, 1 5 ; Apollod, i. v. § 1). 

1 Supra, oh. 125. 

2 The name Euripus applies, strictly 
speaking, only to the very narrowest 
jiart of the channel between Eiibrea 
ami the mainland (Thucyd. vii. 29 ; 
Snub. ix. p. 585), which is opposite 
lo the modem town of Kgt'ijw, where 
the bridge now stands. The channel 
seems to" have been left in its natural 
state until after the revolt of Euboea 
from Athens in u.o. 41 1 (Thucyd. viii. 


95), wlicu moles were thrown out 
fiom either side, and a bridge was for 
the lirst timu thrown across from shore 
to shore (Died. Ric. xiii. 47). This 
structure has continued, with some 
interruptions and renovations, ever 
since. It is greatly facilitated by the 
existence of a rock almost midway in 
the channel, upon which a lower lias 
been raised, connected by a stone 
bridge, 70 feet in length, with the 
continent, and by a moveable wooden 
one, about half as long, with the 
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rum . 3 In my judgment, llie Persian forces both by 
land and sea when, they invaded Attica, were not less 
numerous than they had been on their arrival at S&pias 
and Thermopylae . 4 For against the Persian loss in the 
storm and at Thermopylae, and again in the sea-fights 
off Artemisinin, I set the various nations which had 
since joined the king — as the Malians, the Dorians, the 
Locrians, and the Boeotians — each serving in full force 
in his army except the last, who did not number in 
their ranks either the Thespians or the Platseans ; and 
together with these, the Carystians, the Andrians, the 
Teuians, and the other people of the islands, who ail 
fought on this side except the five states already men- 
tioned . 3 For as the Persians penetrated further into 
Greece, they were joined continually by fresh nations. 


island and the town of Egripo. The 
broader or western channel is very 
shallow; the eastern one, through 
which vessels puss, has always a 
depth of S or 9 feet. A strong cur- 
rent sets through tine channel, and its 
tides have always been matter of 
study to the curious. (See Leake’s 
Northern Greece, ii. pp. 256-261.) 

3 Although Themislocles, during his 
arohonship (b.o. 490), had begun his 
works at the Piratic (Thucyd. i. 92), 
yet Phalerum still continued to he the 
principal port of Athens (vide infra, 
cli. 91). 

4 Colonel Leake (Demi of Attica, 
]t. 250) and Mr. Gime (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. v. p. 159), with reason, question 
this statement. With respect to the 
fleet, the former remarks, “ [t is 
scarcely possible to believe that from 
a few cities bordering on the. canal of 
Eulxea, and from some of the smaller 
islands of the JEgcan, not one of which 
had furnished the Greeks with more 
than four triremes, Xerxes could have 
supplied the loss ofhalf a fleet which 
had taken him seven years to collect 
from all Egypt, Ryria, and Asia Mi- 
nor.” The fleet, it must be remem- 
bered, is declared to have lost consi- 
derably above 650 vessels out of 1327, 


viz. 400 off Cape Sepias (vii. 190), 
200 ou the coast of Euboea (viii. 7, 
13, 14), 30 in the first battle at Arte- 
misinin (viii. 11), a certain number 
in the second (viii. 14), and a very 
large number in the third (viii. 10). 
It is difficult to suppose that the re- 
inforcements received from Euboea 
and the western Cyclades can have 
amouutod to more than some 30 or 40 
vessels. Thus either the losses must 
have been greatly exaggerated, or the 
number of Persian ships at Salami s 
very much overrated by the Greeks 
generally. The common estimate ac- 
corded with the view of Herodotus. 
/Eschylus (as I understand him) 
gives 1207, the exact, number of the 
muster at Doriscus (Pers. 343); Plato 
(Log. hi. 14) and Ctcsias (Exc. c. 26), 
above 1000; Cornelius Nepos, 1200 
(Themist. c. 2) ; and Isocrates, 1200 
(Pancg. 27, 33) or 1300 (J’anatli. 17). 
But if from 600 to 700„ were losl be- 
tween Sepias and Salamis, the number 
at tlie latter place can scarcely have 
exceeded 700. With regard to the 
land forces the fact may he as IJeio- 
dotus stales. 

5 Naxos, Cythnus, Seripfrns, Sipb- 
nus, and Melos (vide supra, oh. 46). 
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07. Reinforced by the contingents of all these various 
states, except Paros, the barbarians reached Athens. 
As for the Parians, they tarried at Cythnus, waiting to 
see how the war would go. The rest of Ihc sea forces 
came safe to Phalerum ; where they were visited by 
Xerxes, who had conceived a desire to go aboard and 
learn the wishes of the fleet. So he came and sate in 
a seat of honour ; and the sovereigns of the nations, and 
the captains of the ships, were sent for to appear before 
him, and as they arrived took their seats according to 
the rank assigned them by the king. In the first seat 
sate the king of Sidon; after him, the king of Tyre; 0 
then the rest in their order. When the whole had 
taken their places, one after another, and were set 
down in orderly array, Xerxes, to try them, sent Mar- 
donius and questioned each, whether a sea-fight should 
be risked or no. 

68. Mardonius accordingly went round the entire 
assemblage, beginning with the Siclonian monarch, and 
asked this question ; to which all gave the same answer, 
advising to engage the Greeks, except only Artemisia, 
who spake as follows : — ■ 

" Say to the king, Mardonius, that these are my 
words to him : I was not the least brave of those who 
fought at Euboea, nor were my achievements there 
among the meanest ; it is my right, therefore, 0 my 
lord, to tell thee plainly, what I think to he most for 
thy advantage now. This then is my advice. Spare 
thy ships, and do not risk a battle ; for those people are 
as much superior to thy people in seamanship, as men 
to women. What so great need is there for thee to 
incur hazard at sea ? Art thou not master of Athens, 
for which thou didst undertake thy expedition? 7 Is 
not Greece subject to thee? Not a soul now resists 
thy advance. They who once resisted, were handled 


6 Compare vii. 98. 


7 Supra, vii. 8, § 2. 
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even as they deserved. (§ 2.) Now learn how I expect 
that affairs will go with thy adversaries. If then art 
not over-hasty to engage with them by sea, but wi ■ 
keep thy fleet near the land, then whether thou abides! 
as thou art, or marchest forward towards the Pelopon- 
nese, thou wilt, easily accomplish all for which thou 
art come hither. The Greeks cannot hold out against 
thee very long ; thou wilt soon part them asunder, and 
scatter them to their several homes. In the island 
where they lie, I hear they have no food m store ; nor 
is it likely, if thy land force begins its march towards 
the Peloponnese, that they will remain quietly where 
they are— at least such as come from that region. Ut 
a surety they will not greatly trouble themself ° 
give battle on behalf of the Athenians. (§ 3.) On lie 
other hand, if thon art hasty to fight, I tremble lest the 
defeat of thy sea force bring harm likewise to thy land 
army. This, too, thou shouldst remember, O king , 
good masters arc apt to have had servants, and had 
masters good ones. Now, as thou art the best of 
men, thy servants must needs he a sorry set. These 
Egyptians, Cyprians, Cilicians, and Pamphylians who 
are counted in the number of thy subject-allies, of how 
little service are they to tliee ! . 

G9. As Artemisia spake, 8 they who wished her well 
were greatly troubled concerning her words, thinking 
that she would suffer some hurt at the king s hands, 
because she exhorted him not to risk a battle ; they, on 
the other hand, who disliked and envied her, favoured 
as she was by the king above all the rest of the allies, 
rejoiced at her declaration, expecting that her life 


a The desire of Herodotus to do 
honour to Artemisia, the queen of liis 
native city, has been, already noticed 
(supra, vii. 1)9, note 9 ). Here he has 
ascribed to her a boldness of speech on 
which it is difficult to believe that, she 
would have ventured. She may have 


dissuaded Xerxes from bringing on a 
battle, but she would scarcely have 
spoken with contempt of the confede- 
rates before their face (see Grote, v. 
p. 160), more especially after the gal- 
lant conduct of the Egyptians at Arte- 
misinin (supra, oh. 17). 
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would bo the forfeit. But Xerxes, when the words of 
the several speakers were reported to him, was pleased 
beyond all others with the reply of Artemisia; and 
whereas, even before iliis, he had always esteemed her 
much, J 10 now praised her more than ever. Never- 
theless, he gave orders that the advice of the greater 
number should be followed ; for he thought that at 
Euboea the fleet had not done its best, because he him- 
self was not there to see — whereas this time he resolved 
that lie would be an eye-witness of the combat. 

70. Orders were now given to stand out to sea ; and 
the ships proceeded towards Sal amis, and took up the 
stations to which they were directed, without let or 
hindrance from the enemy. The day, however, was 
too far spent for them to begin the battle, since night 
already approached : so they prepared to engage upon 
the morrow. The Greeks, meanwhile, were in great 
distress and alarm, more especially those of the Pelo- 
ponnese ; who were troubled that they had been kept 
fit Salamis to fight on behalf of the Athenian territory; 
and feared that, if they should suffer defeat, they would 
1)0 pent up and besieged in an island, while their own 
country was left unprotected. 

71. The same night the land army of the barbarians 
began its march towards the Peloponnese, where, how- 
ever, all that was possible had been done to prevent the 
enemy from forcing an entrance by land. As soon as 
ever news reached the Peloponnese, of the death of 
Leonidas and his companions at ThcrmopyJse, the 
inhabitants flocked together from the various cities, 
and encamped at the Isthmus, under the command of 
Oleombrotus, 9 son of Anaxandridas, and brother of 
Leonidas, Here their first care was to block up the 
Seironian way; 1 after which it was determined in 

9 Supra, y. 41. CleombroLus was bofoie Hie spring of the next rear 
not king, but regent for Plistarclius, (infra, ix. 10). 

Il.o infant son of Leonidas, lie died 1 The Seironian way led from Mo- 
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council to build a wall across the Isthmus. 2 As the 
number assembled amounted to many tens of thcmsamls, 
and there was not one who did not give himself to the 
work, it was soon finished. Stones,, bricks, timber, 
baskets filled full of sand, were used m the building ; 
and not a moment was lost by those who gave their 
aid, for they laboured without ceasing either by night 

01 72 ^ Now the nations who gave their aid, and who 
had flocked in full force to the Isthmus were -the 
following : the Lacedaemonians, all the tribes ox the 
Arcadians, the Eleans, the Corinthians, the Sieyomans, 
the Epidaurians, the Phliasiaus, the Troezemans, and 
the Hennionians. These all gave their aid, being 
greatly alarmed at the danger which threatened 
Greece. But the other inhabitants of the Peloponnese 
took no part in the' matter; though the Olympic and 
Carneian festivals were now over. 55 

73 Seven nations inhabit the Peloponnese. 4 Iwo 


cava to Corinth, along the eastern 
shore of the isthmus. At a short dis- 
tance from Meg ara it passed along the 
Scivonian rocks, a long range of preci- 
pices overhanging the sea, forming 
the extremity of a spur winch de- 
scends from Mount Geranium (Strah 
ix. p. 568). This portion of the road 
is now known as the Kahi Scala, alia 
is passed with some difficulty (Gell, 
p 5) The way seems to have been 
ho more than a footpath until the time 
of Adrian, who made a good carriage- 
road throughout the whole distance 
(Pausan. T. xliv. § 10). There is hut 
one other route hy which the isthmus 
can he traversed. Tt runs inland, and 
passes over a higher portion of Mount 
Geranium, presenting to the traveller 
equal or greater difficulties (Gell, p. 

^ The mythic Rciron, who forced 
strangers over the rocks into the sea, 
where they were devoured by a turtle, 
was said to have given name both to 


the rocks and the road over them 
(Pausan, ib. § 12 ; Strain 1. s. c.). His 
evil deeds were punished hy Theseus. 

* The isthmus is about four miles 
across at its narrowest point, and 
nearly five where the wall was built 
(I)iod. Sic. xv. 16). Traces of the 
wall are still found (G ell’s Greece, pp. 

| 1 and 10). After the Persian war it 
was allowed to fall into decay, but was 
I renewed again upon the Gallic inva- 
sion (b.o. 279), when the Peloponne- 
sians took no part in the stand made 
at Thermopylae (Pausan. vii. vi. § 4). 
The Venetians in the fifteenth cen- 
tury restored it once more, and in the 
seventeenth it formed for some time 
the boundary between their dominions 
and those of the Turks. 

3 Supra, vii. 200,. 

4 A five- fold division, of the I elo- 
ponnese was more usually adopted 
(Thucyd. i. 10; Pausan.. v. i. § 1)* 
This consisted of Argolis, Laconia, 
Messenia, Arcadia (including Elis), 
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of them arc aboriginal, and still continue in the regions 
where they dwelt at the first — to wit, the Arcadians 6 
and the Oynurians.® A third, that of the A cl mans, 
has never left the Peloponncse, but has been dislodged 
from its own proper country, and inhabits a district 
which once belonged to others . 7 The remaining 
nations, four out of ihe seven, are all immigraids — 
namely, Ihe Dorians, the -JlUoliaus, the Pryopians, 
and the Leranums. To the Dorians belong several 
very famous cities ; s to the AEtoliaus 9 one only, that is, 
Elis ; 10 to the Dryopians, Hermione and that AsiiuV 


anti Acluea. It was not ethnical But 
geographical. Herodotus makes an 
otlmical division. 

s That the Arcadians worn abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the Peloponucse 
was the unanimous tradition of anti- 
quity (Tlmoyd. i. 2 ; Hollanic. Fr. 
77 ; Xen. Hell. vn. i. § 22 ; Hem. do 
F. H. p. -125, 1 ; Strati, viii. p. 502; 
Pausan. 1. s. o. Ac,). Hence iliey were 
called mhHTeXnvoi (Sobol. ad A list. 
Nul.. 307 ; Apoll. Rhotl. iv. 2GJ-5, 
Ac.). Their country was the original 
lAlasgis (Plin. Ji. N. iv. 0), and Pu- 
lasgus was tlieir especial king (Pausan. 
v. i. § 2 ; Apoilod. m. viii. § I). Se- 
cure in tlieir mountain fastnesses they 
maintained tlieir independence at the 
time of the Dorian conquest, and were 
not even ibieed, like the A cl wans, to 
shift, their abodes (supra, ii. 37J). 

8 Oynuria, or (Jvnosuria, as it is 
called hy Thucydides (iv. 5G, and v. 
dl), was the border teiri lory between 
Sparta and Argos upon the coast. It 
was a small tract consisting of a single 
valley (that of Lul l'") and of the ad- 
joining hills; but it was of great im- 
portance, as commanding the passes 
which formed the natural commu- 
nication between ihe two countries. 
Hence it was for so long a time an 
object of contention between them 
(supra, i. 82 ; Pausan. in. ii. § 3 ; 
Thucyd. ut supra, &e.). Rome finally 
adjudged it to Argolis (Pausan. xr. 
xxx viii. § 5). 

That the Oynurians were not Do- 
rians, hut one nf the old Peloponnesian 

vor,. tv. 


races, is implied in the narrative of 
Pausanias (in. ii.). 

7 Supra, vii. 1)4; compare i. 145; 
and see l’ansan. vit. i. § 2-3. 

8 Sparta, Argos, Mycemo, Trmzcn, 
Epidaimis, Corinth, and Ricyon. 

9 Tradition said that when the Do- 
rians were about to invade the Polo- 
poime.se, the fEtolians, under Oxvlus, 
conveyed them across the strait from 
An tin-hium to Rhium ; and afterwards 
assistod them in their wars. For these 
services they received as tlieir toward 
the country thenceforth known as 
Elis (Pausan. v. iii. § 5 ; Apoilod. rr. 
viii. § 3 ; compare above, vol. iii. pp. 
331, 332). The expelled inhabitants 
(Pyliaus) lied to Athens (supra, v. 
tin). 

10 When Strabo says (viii. p. 4Do) 
that Elis did not exist at ihe time of 
the Persian wav, he evidently over- 
slates the fact. Elis increased greatly 
in impoiiance hy a arvvolia<ns shindy 
after this time (Diod. Hie. xi. 54), but 
it, had been a city from the time of 
Ilomcr (II. ii. (115). 

1 Hermione' and Asine arc men- 
tioned together very frequently hy an- 
cient writers (Horn. 11. ii. 5G0 ; Btrab, 
viii. p. 541 ; Pausan. n. xxxv. and 
xxxvi.), and are always regarded as 
Dryopian settlements (supra, cli. 43 ; 
Arisl. ap. Strab. viii. p. 542 ; Etyin. 
Mag. ad voc. ’A trtm?, Ac.). The 
general tradition represented the Dry- 
opiaus as expelled from their original 
abodes near Mount (Eta (supia, ch, 
31, note “) hy Hercules and the Do- 
S' 
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wliicli lies over against Oardamylb in Laconia f to the 
Lemnians, all the towns of the Paroreats. 3 The ab- 
original Cymirians alone seem to be Ionians; even 
they, however, have, in course of time, grown to be 
Dorians, nuder the government of the Argives, whose 
Orneats and vassals they were. 4 All the cities of these 
seven nations, except those mentioned above, stood 
aloof from the war ; and by so doing, if I may speak 
freely, they in fact took part with the Medes. 

74. So the Greeks at the Isthmus toiled unceasingly 
as though in the greatest peril ; since they never, im- 
agined that any groat success would be gained by 
the fleet. The Greeks at Salamis, on the other hand, 
when they heard what the rest were about, felt greatly 


rians, and as i lienee taking refuge in 
Hie Peloponnesc (HLrab. 1. s. c. ; Apol- 
lod. ir. vii. § 7 ; Fausan. iv. xxxiv. 

§ (> ; Died, Sic. iv. 87, &c.), where the 
tract about Ilorinionc was assigned 
to them. Here they occupied three 
cities — llermione, Asine', and Halice'. 
After a time the inhabitants of Asine 
were expelled from lliciv city by the 
Argives, and had recourse to the, Spar- 
tans, who gave them a site in Messenia, 
where they built the Asine here in- 
tended by Herodotus (see Tausan. iv. j 
xxxiv. § (5). It lay on the west coast 
of the RTessenian or Coronmau (.lull’ 

( Gulf of Koi'oni), not far north of the 
great headland of Aeritas (Cnjio 0 nil o'). 
See the accurate description of Strabo 
viii. p. 521), and compare Kcylax 
Peripi. p. 87) and Ptolemy (iii.lG). 
The modem village of Scmctza seems 
to occupy the site, but does not ex- 
hibit any Hellenic remains (Leake's 
Mores, vol. i. p. 4-13). 

* Cardarayle was on tho opposite 
side of tho, Coromeau Hull’ to Asine 
(Strati, viii. p. 522). It was an old 
Adman settlement, and important 
enough to be mentioned by Homer 
(H. ix. 150). Strabo describes it as 
built on a rocky height of great natural 
strength (im, nerpas ipvp,v?js), and 
Pausanias mentions that it was about 1 


a mile from the shore (m. xxvi. § 6). 
The modern name is Canhmoulu or 
Scardamoula (Walpole’s Turkey, p. 
55 ; Hell’s Morea, p. 288), a corrup- 
tion which had begun before the time 
of Stephen (see Steph. Byz. ad voc. 
7 rape rmv iy^aplav 2k apBapyXlrr/s Xe- 
yeTcu). On a rock behind the modoru 
village, which evidently formed the 
ancient acropolis, a f«>\v itcllonic foun- 
dations may be traced (Handbook of 
Greece and Turkey, p. 107). 

| 3 Supra, iv. 148. 

4 'l'lio Orneats proper were the in- 
habitants of Ornem, a small town on 
Hie frontiers of Argolis, towards 1‘lilius 
and Sieyon (Pausan. it. x. §5; Sira b. 
viii. p. 551). They seem to have 
been a remnant of the old population 
of the Peloponneso, and to have long 
resisted the Dorian immigrants (Pau- 
san. x. xviii. § 4). At length they were 
reduced by the Argives (about u.c. 
5H0), and became their Periaci, or 
free vassals. From them the whole 
class of Periccci at Argos grew to have 
the name of Orneats anil Ihe (Jynn- 
rians, who hud belonged to Argolis 
until the battle of Tliyrca (supra, i, 
84), and had been in this condition, 
are therefore included under the name 
(see Muller’s Dorians, vol. i. pp. 90, 

1 182, vol. ii. p. 50, E. T.). 
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ahirmed ; but their fear was not so much for them- 
selves, as for the Peloponnese. At first, they con- 
versed together in low tones, each man with his fellow, 
secretly, and marvelled at the lolly shown by Eury- 
biades; but presently the smothered feeling broke out, 
and another assembly was held; whereat the old sub- 
jects pro voiced much talk from the speakers, one side 
maintaining that it was host to sail 1o the Peloponnese 
and risk battle for that, instead of abiding at Salamis 
and fighting for a laud already taken by the enemy; 
while the other, which consisted of the Athenians, 
Eginetans, and Megarians, was urgent to remain and 
have the battle fought where they were. 

75. Then Themistocles, when lie saw that the Pelo- 
ponnesians would carry the vote against him, went 
out secretly from the council, and instructing a cer- 
tain man what he should say, sent him on hoard a 
merchant ship to the fleet of the Modes. The man’s 
name was Sieinmis ; 5 he was one of Themistocles 5 house- 
hold slaves, and acted as tutor to his sons; 0 in after 
times, when the Thespians were admitting persons to 
citizenship, Themistocles made him a Thespian, and a 
rich man to boot. The ship brought Sicimius to the 
Persian fleet, and there lie delivered his message to the 
leaders in these words: — 

“ The Athenian commander has sent me to you pri- 
vily, without the knowledge of the other Greeks. He 
is a well-wisher to the king’s cause, and would rather 
success should attend on you than on his countrymen; 


5 Plutarch (Thom. c. 12) says that 
Sicimius was a Persian captive. PRs- 
ciiylus distinctly declares him to have 
been a Greek (Pers, 3(>l). Mr. Grote, 
to reconcile the statements, suggests 
that lie may have been “ an Asiatic 
Greek ” (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 
170). The fact of the stratagem is 
witnessed by Thucydides (i. 137) as 
well as iEschylus. 


G Themistocles is said to have had 
five sons — Keocles, Blocks, Arehep- 
tolis, Polyeuctus, and (Jleophantus. 
Eeocles died when still a hoy, from 
the hite of a horse. Diocles was 
adopted by his maternal grandfather, 
Lvsander. Cleophantus was an ex- 
cellent rider, and a generally accom- 
plished man (I ’lut. Them. c. 32; Fiat. 
Men. 03, P>,). 
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whore lore lie bids me tell you, that fear has seized the 
Greeks and they are meditating a hasty flight. Now 
then it is open to yon to achieve the best work that ever 
ye wrought, if only ye will hinder their escaping. They 
no longer agree among themselves, so that they will 
not now make any resistance — nay, His likely ye may 
see a fight already begun between such as favour and 
such as oppose your cause.” The messenger, when he 
had thus expressed himself, departed and was seen no 
more. 

7G. Then the captains, believing all that the mes- 
senger had said, proceeded to laud a large body of 
Persian troops 7 on the islet of Psyttnleia, 8 which lies 
between Salamis and the mainland ; after which, about 
the hour of midnight, they advanced their western 
wing towards Salamis, so as to inclose the Greeks. 9 
jVt the same time the force stationed about Geos and 
Oynosura moved forward, and filled the whole strait as 
far as Mimychia with their ships. 10 This advance was 


7 Pausarias says (i. xxxvi. § 2) that, j 
the number kiudod was only 400; but, I 
this scarcely accords cither with the I 
“ large hoilv of Persians 11 (iroXknvs 
rw tlepfrcmv) of our author, or with 1 
the importance assigned to the inci- j 
dent by /Eschylus (1'ers. 45^-4.70). I 

8 The well-known "flescripf ion of j 
A'schyltts (vrjcras tis icrr t TrpoaOe j 
SnAa/uvo? tottov, fiend, !iv<ropp.us 
pavertv. Pens. 1. s. c. ), and the clear 

topography in Strabo (is. p. f>78), ; 
make it certain that Psyttaleia is the ! 
small island now called Lijisokitl/Ht, 

which lies between the Pira*us and the | 
eastern extremity of Salamis. It is | 
“ low, and unprovided even with such 
narrow creeks as afforded safety to 
the small vessels of the ancients” 
(Leake, Demi of Attica, p. 207). The 
ground is rocky (irerpcooes, SI rah.), 
but covered with shrubs. The island 
is about a mile long, and two or three : 
hundred yards hroad(Leake,ut supra). 

Its position fully accounts for its being , 
called by some — a hat gEgiua Mas • 


more commonly considered to he 
the eyesore of the Pinvus (Xryir/ rnv 
[\eipaUcos, Strap. 1. s. c.). 

9 JGsehylus describes this move- 
ment very graphically- - 

t’rret Si (jieyyos ijAtuu KarOphTo, 

Ka\ r>,£ iiTf/tt, ir5s tii-pfj KuJTnjs elicit; 
tS vj.vv cxfbpct., 77«i O’ o.tAoji' CTTlCTTanj 1 !. 
T«£tf tit ri^iv Trapi.KaXki I'cots /jut/cpai, 
ir\iovcr<, S’ <os «aorrus -Iqv Ternyp.u>os. 

10 Upon the whole the view taken 
by Colonel Leake (Demi of Attica, pp. 
258-203) of the arrangements here 
described, seems to me pi eferable to 
that adopted by Ulr. Grote (Hist, of 
Greece, v. pp. 371-8). They differ 
chiefly as to the movements of the 

j Persian left wing, and as to the po- 
sition of Ceos and Cynosura. Air. 
i Grote regards these positions as cer- 
tain unknown points on the south- 
western coast of Attica, between Pha- 
lenim and Suniiun. Colonel Leake, 
with Parthelemy, Kruse, IKihr, Thirl- 
wall, and Kiepert, places them in th<* 
island of Salamis. Mr. Grote brings 
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made to prevent tlie Greeks from escaping by flight, 
and to block them up in Salamis, where it was thought 
that vengeance might he taken upon them for the 
battles fought near Artemisinin. The Persian troops 
were landed on the islet of Psyttaleia, because, as soon 
as the battle began, the men and wrecks were likely to 
be drifted Liu fiber, us the isle lay in the very path of the 
coming light, — and they would thus he able to save 
tlicir own men and destroy those of the enemy. All 
these movements were made in silence, that the Greets 
might have no knowledge of them; and they occupied 
the whole night, so that the men had no time to get 
their sleep. 

77. I cannot say that there is no truth in prophecies, 


the Persian fleet from their anchorage 
along the Aide coast, hy a simj/e 
movement, to a position opposite the 
Crock tied in front of Salamis. Col. 
Leake truly lemarks that the Persians 
made a doub/t movement . In the 
afternoon of the day before the battle 
their fleet advanced to the month 
of the strait between Salamis and 
the main, and there took up their 
station (supra, ch. 70), resting hi 
part on the island, in part on the 
Attic shore. At nightfall a fresh 
advance took place. The right wing, 
winch had probably rested on the 
Pirceus, moved along the Attic shore 
through the channel which separates 
Salamis from the mainland, and having 
passed the Greek fleet, blocked up the 
channel at its north-western extremity 
towards Eleusis ; while the left wing, 
which had been stationed about Psyt- 
talcia and the promontory of Aghia 
Ph null'd, (which is Cyuosuva on this 
theory), filled the channel at its south- 
eastern end towards Phalerum and 
Munyehia. Col. Leake justly refcis 
to the words of the oracle (infra, ch. 
77), as indicating that both “ the 
sacred strand of Diana” and likewise 
“ marine Oynosura ” were on the 
Halantinian coast. The former he 
connects, reasonably enough, with the 


position of the “temple of Diana” 
montinnc'd by Pausanias as standing 
in this part of Salamis (l. xxxvi. § 1). 
The latter may well have hoen a name 
of the Salamiiiiau promontory w hich 
stretches out towards Psyttaleia (ace 
the next note but one). This passage, 
and the morns of ch. 70 with cli. 7(5, 
are the strong points of Col. Leake’s 
theory. 

With regard to the detachment hv 
the Persians of a squadron which 
sailed south of Salaiuis, and blocked 
up the Mcgaric strait at the, north- 
western extremity of the island, 
though it rests mainly on the authority 
of Piodoius (xi. 17), it. is not perhaps 
to he altogether rejected. According 
to JEschylus Xerxes sent a detach- 
ment “to enclose the whole island of 
Ajax”— 

a A. A. as Si Kvickta vrj<T0J’ AZcotos Trtpuj. 

(I'fcrs. 3? 4.) 

r I'his can scarcely he accepted literally. 
The real movement may have been 
that which Diodorus describes, lie 
is probably wrong in making the 
xv hole. Egyptian squadron go on this 
service(infra,ch. 100). The movement 
would not have been (as Mr Grole. 
thinks) “unnecessary,” if a portion 
of Ihe Greek fleet had broken through 
the Persian lino and Hod westward. 
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or feel inclined to call in question those which speak 
with clearness, when I tliink of the following- 

men tlicy .tall taiiteo ivith their ships to the sacred strand of Diana- 
Girt with the golden falchion, and oke to marine Cynosure, 

Ma,l C swoUing their hearts at the downfall of hcan tfW Athens - 
Then shall godlike, Right extinguish haughty 1 resumption, 

TnsuH’s furious offspring, who tliinketh to overthrow al things. 

Brass with brass shall mingle, and Mars with hlood shall empuiplc 
Oceans waves. Then-then shall the day of Grecia s freedom 
Come from Victory fair, and Saturn’s son all-seemg. 

Wlion I look to tin's, and perceive liow clearly Baras' 
spoke, I neither venture myself to say anything again. 
Sophocles, nor do I approve of others impugning 

tU 7s! Meanwhile, among the captains at Sala ® 1 ®’ 
strife of words grew fierce. As yet they ; did nrt know 
that thev were encompassed, hut imagined that the 
barbarians remained in the same places where they had 

soon th.010. tlie day Ticfoio. . . ■. ,-l ' 

79. In the midst of their contention, Aristides, the 


1 Col. Drake supposes the l ample of j 
Diana, which hallowed this shore, to i 
have stood on the western coast oi the | 
hay of A uibcU'tkia, heyond the island 
ni Arnulhoni (Demi of At'ica, p. 1/1 
andp. 261); hut the notice m Im- 
aanias (I. xxxvi. § 2) does not show- 
more than that the temple was on 
this side, the island, near the town 
and the -strait. 

a Cyuosura, according to Hesyeums 
fad voc.V was a common name tor a 
peninsula. It could, howmer, ivom 
its signification (dog s tail), oulj he 
applied to such as were particularly 
ImU and thin. This is the especial 
character of the Marathmiinn promon- 
tory of the name, and it belongs sutli- 
cicntly to the promonlory ot 
Yaruarft. It would he difficult to find 
a point on the western Attic coast to 
which tho same description would 
apply. Compare the Cyprian promon- 
tory of Boosura (ox-tail), which was 
mentioned above, Book v. ch. 108, 
note b Mr. Blakesley 1ms revived 


the theory of Lurcher, that Ceos and 
Cynosure, are the well-known island, 
and the Marathonian . promontory 
itself (vol. ii. W . 4U-P- Ho sttp- 
poses the fleet to have been moved m 
detachments ; and that on the deter- 
mination to block in the Greeks at 
Halamis, the squadrons at, Geos and 
Marathon were “signaled to close 
up.” He finds the “ sacred strand ot 
Diana” on tho Enbcean coast near 
Evetria, where there was a temple to 
Diana Amarusia. He is obliged how- 
over to suppose that Herodotus was 
quite ignorant of the distance ot tho 
two places from Athens (vol. n. p. 
858, note 1 51). , „ 

3 “ Brilliant ” or “ fruitful Athens 
would he a closer translation, lhe 
epithet A mapal is a favourite raw in 
this connexion (Bind. Isth. in oj, 
Arist. Eq. 1229 ; Acharn. 605; Eunp. 
Ale. 435, &e.). There is perhaps an 
allusion in it to the olive. 

4 Supra, ch. 20. 



CirAp. 78-80, HIS CONFERENCE WITH TTIEMIRTOCLKK. 


w 

son of Lysimachus, who 1 iad crossed from Egina, 
arrived in Salamis. He was an Athenian, and liad been 
ostracised by the commonalty yet I believe, from what 
T have heard concerning his character, that there was 
not in all Athens a man so worthy or so jnst as he. 0 
He now eaiue to the council, and standing outside, called 
for f rhemist,ocles. How Themis! odes was not his friend, 
but his most determined enemy. However, under the 
pressure of the great dangers impending, Aristides 
forgot their fend, and called Themistocles out of the 
council, since lie wished to confer with him. He had 
heard before bis arrival of the impatience of the Pelo- 
ponnesians to withdraw the fleet to the Isthmus. As 
soon therefore as Themistocles came forth, Aristides 
addressed him in these words : — 

u Our rivalry at all times, and especially at the pre- 
sent season, ought, to he a struggle, which of us shall 
most advantage our country. Let me then say to 
thee, that, so far as regards the departure of the Pelo- 
ponnesians from this place, much talk and lit tie will be 
found precisely alike. 1 have seen with my own eyes 
that which I now report; that, however much the 
Corinthians or Euryhiades himself may wish it, they 
cannot now retreat ; for we are enclosed on every side 
by the enemy. Go in to them, and make this known.” 
80. “ Tliy advice is excellent,” answered the other, 

4 After a long struggle, Aiistides (Hist, of Oivmt, iv. pp. 20(5 -21 ft), 
Lad been ostracised I bn >ugh the influ- , excepting that he lias regarded the 
ence of Themistocles, three j ears ear- ! proceeding too much in the light of a 
lier, b.o. 4815 (Phil. Aristicl. c. 8). 1 piecaution against tyranny, and loo 
When Xerxes was in Thessaly, all little in that of an arrangement for 
exiles whose banishment was only for leaving the hands of the tirpiayayua 
a term, of years, were recalled, The- free and unfettered (see a paper m the 
luislocles himself moving the decree Oxford and Cambridge Review, vol. 
for the purpose (Pint. Them. e. 11). ' iv. pp. 1- hi). 

Aristides apparently had not till now ; 4 * 6 Further testimonies to the high 

availed liimself of the permission to character of Aristides will he found 
return. The stories told in connexion ' (Timour. ap. Plul, Them. e. 21 ; Plat, 
with his ostracism are, well known, i (iorg. 520, B; Polyb. xxxib 8 ; I Mod. 
and will be found in PLularch. | Sic. xi. 4(1-7 ; Oic, deOlf.iii. 4; I’lul. 

The general subject of ostracism has Avistid. passim ; Com. Nep. Arislid. 
been judicioush handled by Mr. Orolo e. 1. 
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“ and tliy tidings arc also good. That which I earnestly 
desired to happen, thine eyes have beheld accomplished. 
Know that what the Modes have now done was at my 
instance; for it was necessary, as our men would not 
light here of their own free will, to make them fight 
whether they would or no. But come now, as thou hast 
brought the good news, go in and tell it. For if I 
speak to them, they will think it a feigned i ale, and 
will not believe that the barbarians have inclosed us 
around. Therefore do thou go to them, and inform 
them how matters stand. If they believe thee, Twill 
be for the best ; but if otherwise, it will not harm. For 
it is impossible that they should now flee away, if we 
are indeed shut in on all sides, as tliou sayest.” 

81. Then Aristides entered the assembly, and spoke 
to the captains : ho had come, he told them, from Egina, 
and had but barely escaped the blockading vessels — the 
Greek fleet was entirely inclosed by the ships of Xerxes 
— and he advised them to got themselves in readiness 
to resist the foe. Having said so much, he withdrew. 
And now another contest arose, for the greater part of 
the captains would not believe the tidings. 

82. But while they still doubted, a Tcnian trireme, 7 
commanded by Pa cretins the son of Sdsimcnes, deserted 
from the Persians and joined the Greeks, bringing full 
intelligence. For this reason the Teuians were in- 
scribed upon the tripod at Delphi 8 among those who 


7 Plutarch says “ a Teuetlirtn tri- 
remn” (Thom. c. 12), which is pro- 
hahly a mere inaccuracy. Diodorus 
makes intelligence come from the 
Samians in the Persian fleet, who at 
the, same time promise to desert to 
the Greeks in the battle (xi. 17). He- 
rodotus, on the contrary, speaks highly 
of the valour shown by the Samians 
(infra, ch. 8fi). 

8 The tripod here mentioned was 
dedicated from the tithe of the spoil 
taken at Plata-a (infra, ix. 81), and. 


like the colossal statue of Jupiter, pre- 
sented to Olympia on the same occa- 
sion, had inscribed upon il the names, 
not only of the Greeks who foil” lit in 
that battle (as Pnusanias mistakenly 
observes of tne statue, v. xxiii. § 1), 
but of all who lout any effective aid to 
the Greek side dining Llie war. Pau- 
sanias, who gives the* list upon the 
pedestal of the statue, mentions (be- 
sides the Tcnians) the Goans, Melians, 
Naxians, and Cythmans, who all fur- 
nished ships at Salami s (supra, ch. 4G), 
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overthrew the barbarians. With this ship, which 
deserted to their side at Salamis, and the Lcmnian 
vessel which came over before at Artemisinin, 0 the 
Greek fleet was brought to the full number of ‘>80 
ships ; otherwise it fell short by two of that amount. 

83. The Greeks now, not doubting wdiat the Trnians 
told them, made ready for the coming fight. At the. 
dawn of day, all the men-at-arms 1 were assembled to- 
gether, and speeches wore made to them, of which the 
best was that of Tliemistoeles ; who throughout con- 
trasted what was noble with what was ba.se, and bade 
them, in all that came within the range of man’s nature 
and constitution, always to make choice of the nobler 
part. Having thus wound up his discourse, he told 
them to go at once on board their ships, which they 
accordingly did ; ami about this time the trireme, that 
had been sent to Egina for the JEacidre, 8 returned; 
whereupon the Greeks put to sea with all their fleet. 

84. The fleet had scarce left the land when they 


bull sent no coni iugenlsto Plat;ea (infra, 
ix. 2H). These names liavo all been 
decypherod on the serpen I. which 
formed the pedestal of the tripod, as 
lias that of the Thespians, ayIhj Avere 
probably inscribed on account of I, heir 
conduct at Thermopylae Contri- 
butors liowcvor of a single vissel do j 
not seem to have been generally 
deemed worthy of eommemoralinn. , 
The, Lemnians, Croton Juts, and He- j 
viphians, who each pave 011 c vessel 
to the combined Grecian lleei, were 
maided from the in&cripiions. Pro- 
bably the Teniaus owed the insertion 
of their name to the peculiar timeli- 
ness of their arrival, and the import- 
ance ol’ the news which they brought. 
The Siplmians hoAvevcr are inscribed 
on the tripod, though we do not know 
that they Avtre at all distinguished. 

Tl hail long been known that the 
stand of the tripod, after the golden 
bowl had been lemoved by the Phu- 
ciaus (Pausan. x. xhi. § 5), was taken 
to Constantinople, and there placed in ; 


the Hippodrome (face Gibbon’s Decline 
and fall, A’ol. ii. p. 10; Spun and 
Wheeler’s Voyage en Greece, tom. i. 
p. 17H). Recently the stand has been 
uncovered La its base, and (he inscrip- 
tion deciphered (vide infra, Book ix. 
ch. SI, note ad loc.). 

0 Supra, oh. LJ. The calculation 
here made, confirms tho total in ch. 
i8, ad fm 

1 Tbu lilpibalai, or armed portion of 
the crew of a trireme, corresponding 
to our marines, varied in amount, at 
different periods of Gnek history. 
'I’he greatest number ever found is 
forty (supra, vi. L5). During the 
Peloponnesian A\ar the complement of 
an Athenian triieme Avas ten (Thuevd. 
iii. 01, 05; ii. !>2, L02 ; iv. 70, 101). 
Plutarch says (Them, e, 14) that at 
.Salami,-; it, was eighteen. 1 scarcely 
think there are sufficient grounds for 
doubting this statement, as Col. Loakc 
does (Demi, p. 2 02, note ’). 

; “ Supra, ch. 04. 
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were attacked by tlie barbarians. At once most of the 
Greeks began to back water, and were about touching 
the shore, when Anieinias of Pallene, 3 one of the 
Athenian captains, darted forth in front of the line, 
and charged a ship of the enemy. The two vessels be- 
came entangled, and could not separate, whereupon the 
rest of the fleet came up to help Anieinias, and engaged 
with the Persians. Such is the account which the 
Athenians give of the way in which the battle began ; 
but the Eginctans maintain that the vessel which had 
been to Egina for the rEacrhe, was the one that brought 
on the fight. It is also reported, that a phantom in 
the form of a woman appeared to the Greeks, and, in 
a voice that was heard from end to end of the fleet, 
cheered them on to ihe fight ; first, however, rebuking 
them, and saying — “ Strange men, how long are ye 
going to hack water?” 4 

85. Against the Athenians, who held the western 
extremity of the line towards Eleusis, were placed the 
Phoenicians; against the Lacedaemonians, whose station 
was eastward towards the Piraeus, 5 the Ionians. Of 
these last a few only followed the advice of Tliemis- 
tocles, to fight backwardly ; the greater number did far 
otherwise. I could mention here the names of many 
hierarchs who took vessels from the Greeks, hut I shall 


8 Pallene was one of the most fa- 
mous of the Alhi man provincial towns 
(Leake’s Demi, p. -14). For its site, 
a ide supra, i. 02, note K Aecoiding Lo 
Plutarch (Them. c. 14), Ameimas 
belonged not to Fallen^, hut to Ilecelea. 
lie was, if wo may believe Diodorus 
(xi. 27), a brother of JEschyLus, whose 
other brother, Oyn.'ogirns, had equally 
distinguished himself at Marathon 
(supra, vi. 114, note 5 ). If this is 
true, it lends a peculiar interest to 
the bennliful simplicity of the words 
in which JEschylus notices liis bro- 
ther’s action — r,p^c S’ cpjioXrjs 'KXXtj- 
viKt] vavs, udmdpavzL iravra ftoivturcrfs 


veas Kupvfifi’’ (Pars. 4 15-7). 

4 Compare with this story the tales 
told concerning the battles of Mara- 
thon (snpra, vi. 117), and Delphi 
(viii. 38-9). 

5 The 1’iiwus was not at this time 
a mere “natural harbour,” wholly 
“ xmimpioved hy art,” as Mr. Grote 
su]iposes (Llisl. of Greece, vol. v. p. 
L72). Tbomistocies had eommenced 
his groat works to improve its natural 
condition when he was archon, thirteen 
years earlier, u.o. 493 (see Thucyd. i. 
93). They remained however ’ in a 
very unfinished state. 
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pass over all excepting Theomestor the son of Andro- 
damas, and Pliylaeus tlie son of Histiceos, both Samians. 
1 show this preference to them, inasmuch as for this 
service Theomestor was made tyrant of Samos by the 
Persians, 6 while Phylacus was enrolled among the 
king’s benefactors, 7 and presented with a large estate 
in land. In the Persian tongue the king’s benefactors 
are called Oromnr/s* 

(SO. Par the greater number of the Persian ships 
engaged in this battle were disabled — either by the 
Athenians or by the Eginetans. For as the Greeks 
fought in order and kept their line, while the barbarians 
were in confusion and had no plan in anything that 
they did, the issue of the battle could scarce he other 
than it was. Yet the Persians fought, far more bravely 
here than at Euboea, and indeed surpassed themselves; 


6 As Coes was made king of tlie 
Mytilenaians for his services in the 
Scythian expedition (supra, v. LI). 
TlieouiesUvr appears to have received 
his reward immediately (infra, ix. 
DO). 

A trace of the formal use of the 
expression, “ king’s benefactor,” seems 
to occur (supra, iii. L40) in the case of 
Sylosou ; there are also instances in 
Diodorus (xvii. 14) and .Elian (Hist. 
Var, 40). The practice of inscribing 
the names of the royal hene factors in 
a register, which appears again at the 
end of eh. 90, is twice alluded to in 
the Hook of Esther in reference to 
Mordecai (u. lift, vi. L). It is like- 
wise mentioned hy Josephus in his 
Antiquities (xi. 0). 

s As Herodotus assigns this ver- 
nacular title to those who laid done 
good service to the kill" (ot eiiepycrai 
rov fJucriXeos) in connexion with the 
story of Thvlacns, whose mine was 
inscribed for such service among the 
hououred list, it is natural to infer 
that the term itself must involve some 
allusion to the custom of thus regis- 
tering (he names of those who had 
deserved well of their country. The 


most reasonable explanation of the 
title therefore would seem to be 
“worthy of being recorded,” from 

Idlin' (ji>=^) worthy, and sauna 

“to say or praise,” which 

becomes ilvtka in old Persian, and 
suiii/hu in Zend, it would lie more 
conformable perhaps to the genius of 
the Persian to reverse, the collocation 
of the two elements (as in the modern 

term farul'liur, drc.), but 

still 1 think the oLvinology here pro- 
posed preferable either to the It min - 

zittjho of Ben fey, or the 
urihansa of Oppert. “ Recording the 
name ” is repeatedly spoken of in tlio 
inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia 
as the highest object of man’s am- 
bition, and the right to permit such 
a record seems to have been very 
jealously guarded by the king, as 
a matter of prerogative. Examples 
also of this usage in Persia are not 
wanting either in profane or sacred 
history. — Compare Esther, vi.. 1, &e., 
and Tlmcydkl. i. 3 25), — FII.C. It.] 
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each did his utmost through fear of Xerxes, for each 
thought that the king’s eye -was upon himself. 9 

87. What part the several nations, whether Greek 
or barbarian, took in the combat, I am not able to say 
for certain ; Artemisia, however, T know, distinguished 
herself in such a way as raised her even higher than 
she stood before in the esteem of the king. For after 
confusion had spread throughout the whole of the king’s 
fleet, and her ship was closely pursued hy an Athenian 
trireme, she, having no way to fly, since in front of her 
were a number of friendly vessels, and she was nearest 
of all the Persians to the enemy, resolved on a measure 
which in fact proved her safety. Pressed hy the Athe- 
nian pursuer, she bore straight against one of the ships 
of her own party, a Calyndian, 1 which had Damasithy- 
mus, the Calyndian king, himself on hoard. I cannot 
say whether she had had any quarrel with the man 
while the fleet was at the Hellespont, or no — neither 
can I decide whether she of set purpose attacked his 
vessel, or whether it merely chanced that the Calyndian 
ship came in her way — but certain it is that she boro 
down upon his vessel and sank it, and that thereby she 
had the good fortune to procure herself a double advan- 
tage. For the commander of the Athenian trireme, 
when ho saw her hear down on one of the enemy’s fleet, 
thought immediately that her vessel was a Greek, or 
else had deserted from the Persians, and was now figlit- 


9 Supra, clu GO, and infra, oh. 00. 
The singer of Xerxes, as we see in the 
killer passage, led to very serious con- 
sequences. 

1 Calynda was, according Jo Hero- 
dotus (vii. 9S, compared willi this pas- 
sage)} a Carian town. For iLs pro- 
bable site, vide supra, i. 172, note 9 . 
Plutarch (do Malign. Ilerod. vol. ii. p. 
SS3) quarrels with Herodotus for tell- 
ing ibis story al such length. No 
doubt lie does it in part from pride in 
his countrywoman (sec above, vii. 99, 


note *» ; viii. 63, note s ) ; but we have 
rather to regret that his information 
was not so copious about others. 

I do not see why Mr. Grotc should 
question the sequel of the story (Hist, 
of Greece, vol. v. p. L82, note) — the 
not ice taken by Xerxes of the act of Ar- 
temisia, and his mistake of its nature. 
Had the truth been known to him she 
would certainly have fallen into dis- 
grace, instead of being entrusted with 
the mission recorded, infra, eh. 103, 
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XEitXES’ ItHMAHK THEREUPON, 


mg on the Greek side; lie there ‘fore gave up fclio chase, 
and turned away to attack others. 

88. Thus in the lirst place she saved her life by the 
action, and was enabled to get clear off from the battle ; 
while further, it Fell out that in the very act of 
doing the king an injury she raised herself to a greater 
height than ever in his esteem. For as Xerxes beheld 
the fight, he remarked (it is said) the destruction of the 
vessel, whereupon the bystanders observed to him — 
44 Seest thou, master, how well Artemisia fights, and 
how she has just sunk a ship of the enemy?” Then 
Xerxes asked if it were really Artemisia’s doing; and 
they answered, 44 Certainly ; for they knew her ensign :” 2 
while all made sure that the sunken vessel belonged to 
the opposite side. Every thing, it is said, conspired 
to prosper the queen — it was especially fortunate for 
her, that not one of those on board the Calyndian 
ship survived to become her accuser. Xerxes, they 
say, in reply to the remarks made to him, observed — 
44 My men have behaved like women, my women like 
men !” 

89. There fell in this combat Ariabignos, one of the 
chief commanders of the fleet, 3 who was son of Darius and 
brother of Xerxes, and with him perished a vast num- 
ber of men of high repute, Persians, Modes, and allies. 4 


a Polyannw pretends (Straleg. vm. 
liil. § 3) that Artemisia varied her 
ensigns, some. times showing Greek, 
sometimes Persian colours. This how- 
ever is the relinemeiiL ol‘ a later age. 
Ill Artemisia’s time ensigns or the kind 
which Polyanius intends rvero not in 
use. The only ensign was the ligure- 
head, an image or picture placed on 
the prow of the vessel, which could 
not he chauged at pleasure (cf. iii. 59 ; 
and see Rulmken’s Opuseula, p. -IM, 
&c.). 

3 Supra, vii. 97. Ambignes (the 
Ariamoties of Plutarch, Them. c. II) 
commanded tin* Ionian and Parian I 


contingents. .Eschylus does not seem 
to be aware of his death, unless lie 
confounds him with Ariomardus, whom 
he bewails more than once (Pers. 820, 
959). Plutarch aud Diodorus (xi, 27) 
represent him as the commander of 
the vessel iirst charged by Ameinias. 

4 iEschylus professes to mention 
some twenty of the number (Pers. 
807-331); but his names so rarely 
accord with those of Herodotus, and 
have for the most part so fictitious an 
air about them, Lhat they can scarcely 
be regarded as illustrating history 
(see the remai k of Bishop Biom field, 
i Prof, ad JEseh. Pers. p. xiv. ad fin.). 
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Of the Greeks there died only a few ; for as tlicy 
were able to swim, all those that were not slain out- 
right by the enemy escaped from the sinking vessels 
and swam across to Sal amis. But on the side of the 
Barbarians more perished by drowning than in any 
other way, since they did not know liow to swim. 
The great destruction took place when the ships which 
had been first engaged began to fly ; for they who were 
stationed in the rear, anxious to display their valour 
before the eyes of the king, made every effort to force 
their way to the front, and thus became entangled with 
such of their own vessels as were retreating. 

90. In this confusion the following event occurred : 
certain Phoenicians belonging to the ships which liad 
thus perished made their appearance before the king, 
and laid the blame of their loss on the Tonkins, declaring 
that they were traitors, and had wilfully destroyed the 
vessels. But the upshot of this complaint was, that the 
Ionian captains escaped the death which threatened 
them, while their Phoenician accusers received death as 
their reward. For it happened that, exactly as they 
spoke, a Samothraciau vessel bore down on an Athenian 
and sank it, hut was attacked and crippled immediately 
by one of the Eginetan squadron. Now the Samo- 
tliracians were expert with the javelin, and aimed their 
weapons so well, that they cleared the deck of the vessel 
which had disabled their own, after which they sprang 
on hoard, and took it This saved the lonians. Xerxes, 
when he saw the exploit, turned fiercely on the Phoe- 
nicians — (he was ready, in his extreme vexation, to find 
-fault with any one) — and ordered their heads to he cut 
off, to prevent them, he said, from casting the blame of 
their own misconduct upon braver men. During the 
whole time of the battle Xerxes sate at the base of the 


Syeuuesis, the Cilioian ]irincc>, is al- [ which can he distinctly recognised as 
most the only name out of the twenty j historical. 
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liil] called iEgaleos , 5 over against Salamis f and when- 
ever lie saw any of his own captains perform any worthy 

8 The name JEgalcos is applied to winch is eight or nine miles from the 
tlio entire mountain-range between the scene of tlio action ! (Phi larch, 1. s. c.). 
pass of DJnfni ami the coast, by which The throne of Xerxes, which laid 
the fileusiniau and Athenian plains silver loot, was preserved for many 
are , separated (cf. Thucyd, ii. 10; years in tlio Acropolis at Athens, 
Sehol, ad Soph. (Ed. Col. ill-1). The having been left behind on his retreat 
seat of Xerxes was said by Pliano- (llarpooiat. and Saidas, advoc. dpyu- 
denuis (ap. Plut. 'l’bem. o. Ill) In pniriw, Deni, in Tiuiocr.il. 741, 7). 
have been placed a litlle above (lie The added parasol (l’lul. Thom. c. 
temple of Hercules, which is known 10) which sheltered him trom (lie sun 
h> have stood on this shore (Cfes. Pers. seems not to have been captured. For 
Eve. §20; Diod. Sic. xi. IS). Col. a repieseiitation of tlio throne of a 
Peake, believed that he had discovered Persian king, vide supra, vii. 10. 
the ruins of this temple near Port 6 [The exact position of Xerxes’ 
Phorou (Demi of Attica, p. 02-8), hut seat was satisfactorily ascertained by 
the posit ion uf Xerxes must have been (’upturn (now Admiral) Sir James 
considerably more to the west. (Stirling and myself in 1848. It was 

Aocslodorus absurdly declared that on a small eminence attached to, aud 
Xerxes viewed the battle from Mount “ beneath ” its X. W. extremity ; and 
Korata, on the borders of the Megaritl, that it was at this extreme point is 
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exploit lie inquired concerning him ; and the man’s 
name was taken clown by his scribes, 7 together with 
the names of* his father and his city. Ariaramnes too, 
a Persian, fi who was a friend of the Ionians, and present 
at the time whereof I speak, had a share in bringing 
about the punishment of the Phoenicians. 0 

i'll. When the rout of the Barbarians began, and 
they sought to make their escape to Phalermn, the 
Egmekms, awaiting them in the channel, 1 " performed 
exploits worthy to be recorded. Through the whole of 
the confused struggle the Athenians employed them- 
selves in destroying such ships as either made resistance 
or fled to shore, while the Eginetans dealt with those 
which endeavoured to escape down the straits ; so that; 
the Persian vessels were no sooner clear of the Athe- 
nians than straightway they fell into the hands of the 
Eginetan squadron. 

92. It chanced here that there was a meeting be- 
tween the ship of Themistocles, which was hasting in 


shown l>y its being tlic very part 
exactly “ opposite Palamis.” Paving 
sought for its site along the whole of 
that part of the hill to this point, we 
there perceived that the stones had 
been purposely cleared away on its 
summit, ami ranged round it so as to 
form a margin logits levelled area (at 
a in the plan), which could scarcely 
have boon done for any oilier object 
than that of witnessing the battle ; 
and the place for opposing the vast 
fleet of the Persians could not, have 
been better chosen by the Greeks than 
below tills point, which is the nar- 
rowest part of the hay. It agrees 
with the account given in Plutarch’s 
life of Themistocles, of the silo of the 
battle, in the part “ where the channel 
which separates the coast of Attica 
from the island of Ralamis is the 
narrowest.” — Gr. W.] 

7 Supra, vii. 100. 

8 lie was probably one of the royal 
house, since the royal names, of which 
Ariaramnes was one (supra, vii. 11), 
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I do not seem to have boon assumed Tby 
I other Persians. 

j u This is the ordinary translation of 
; Gaisford's conjeriuml reading, n poire- 
\afieTo. Mr. Blakcsloy (note ad Inc.) 
suggests that the true sense is, “ shared 
the punishment but he adduces no 
example of this use of the word. 

10 Muller (JCginct. p. 124) suggests 
that while the battle proceeded within 
the straits, a fresh Eginetan squadron 
arrived from Egina, and occupied the 
channel at its eastern extremity ; but 
if this had been the case, it is likely 
that we should have had some distinct 
notice of it. Probably Herodotus only 
means that the Egineian contingent 
already mentioned (oh. 46), which 
seems to have been posted with the 
Spartans on ihe extreme right (cf. 
Diod. Sic. xi. IS), took up a position 
across the mouth of the channel as 
soon as the rout began, and thus in- 
tercepted the flying ships of the Per- 
sian centre and right wing. 

z 
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pursuit of the enemy, and that of Polycritus, son of 
Grins the Eginetan, 1 which, had just charged a Sidonian 
trireme. The Sidonian vessel was the same that cap- 
tured the Eginetan guard-ship off Seiathus, 2 which had 
Pytheas, the son of Ischenoiis, on hoard — that Pytheas, 
I mean, who fell covered with wounds, and whom the 
Sidoniaus kept on hoard their ship, from admiration of 
his gallantry. This man afterwards returned in safety 
to Eg'ina, for when the Sidonian vessel with its Persian 
crew fell into the hands of the Greeks, lie was still 
found on hoard. Polycritus no sooner saw the Athenian 
trireme, than knowing at once whose vessel it was, as 
he observed that it boro the ensign of the admiral, 
he shouted to Themistocles jeeriugly, and asked him, 
in a tone of reproach, if the Eginetans did not show 
themselves rare friends to the Modes. 3 At the same 
time, while he thus reproached Themistocles, Polycritus 
bore straight down on the Sidonian. Such of the bar- 
barian vessels as escaped from the hatt.le fled to Pha- 
lerum, and there sheltered themselves under the pro- 
tection of the land army. 

93. The Greeks who gained the greatest glory of all 
in the sea-fight of Salamis were the Eginetans/ and 
after them the Athenians. The individuals of most 
distinction were Polycritus the Eginetan, and two 
Athenians, Eumenes of Anagyrus, 5 and Ameinias of 


1 Critis had been mentioned as one 
of the chief men in Egina (supra, vi. 

Supra, vii. 181. 

3 1 ’olycritus undoubtedly spoke wi Ih 
special reference to the charge of Me- 
dism brought against his father (supra, 
vi. 50). Possibly Themistocles had 
been among those who induced the 
Athenians to retain his father in cus- 
tody, despite the solicitations of Leo- 
tychidos. The plea alleged on the 
occasion (vi. 85) savours of his clever- 
ness and nnscrupulonsness. 

* Plutarch (de Malign. Herod, vol. 


ii. p. 871, D) carps at this statement, 
but it is continued by Ephorns (Fr. 
112), Diodorus (xi. 27), and -/Elian 
(Var. 11. xii. 10). Diodorus ascribes 
it to the jealousy of the Spartans that 
Egina was preferred above Athens. 
His account appears to bo independent 
of that of our author. 

Pindar has a fine allusion to the 
glory gained by the Eginetans in the 
battle (Isthin.iv. 4.8-50, ed. Dissen). 

5 Anagyrus was one of the mari- 
time demos between the Piraeus and 
Suniura (Strab. ix. p. 578). It seems 
to have lam near Capo Foster, the 
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Pallene the latter of whom had pressed Artemisia so 
hard. And assuredly, if he had known that the vessel 
carried Artemisia on board, he would never have given 
over the chase till he had either succeeded in taking her, 
oi* else been taken himself. For the Athenian captains 
had received special orders touching the queen, and 
moreover a reward of ten thousand drachmas 7 had been 
proclaimed for any one who should make her prisoner; 
since there was great indignation felt that a woman 
should appear in arms against Athens. However, as X 
said before, she escaped; and so did some others whose 
ships survived the engagement; and these were all 
now assembled at the port of Ph alarum. 

94. The Athenians say that Adeimantus, the Co- 
rinthian commander, at the moment when the two 
fleets joined battle, was seized with fear, and being 
beyond measure alarmed, spread his sails, and hasted to 
fly away ; on which the other Corinthians, seeing their 
leader’s ship in full flight, sailed off likewise. They 
bad reached in their flight that part of the coast of 
Salamis where stands the temple of Minerva Seims, 8 
when they met a light hark, a very strange apparition : 
it^was never discovered that any one had sent it to 
them, and till it appeared they were altogether ignorant 
how the battle was going. That (here was something 
beyond nature in the matter they judged from this — 
that when the men in the hark drew near to their 


modern Lumlm'dlm (Fausan. l. xxxi. 
§ 1). The exact site has been deter- 
mined to the neighbourhood of Vari 
by an inscription which is given in 
Chandler (Travels, vol. ii. ch. xxxi. 
p. 106). Eumenes of Anagyrus is 
not elsewhere noticed. 

6 Supra, ch. 84, note 3 . 

7 Ton thousand drachmas would he 
equal to 406L of our money. 

a 1 cannot pretend to fix the site of 
this temple, which is mentioned, I 
believe, by no other author. Kiepcrt 
(Blatt x.) and Colonel Leake (Demi, 


p. 172) aro at variance on the subject. 
That the Athenians worshipped Mi- 
nerva under the name of Seiras is 
well known. The Soira or Sciro- 
phoria, from which the Attic month 
received its name, were in her honour. 
There was also a temple of Minerva 
Seiras at Phalcrmn (Tausan, I. i. § 4, 
xxxvi. § 3). The origin of the name 
was to the Greeks themselves uncer- 
tain (Schol. Aristoph. Ecel. 18 ; Har- 
pocrat. ad voe. 2dpo*»; filtym. Magn. 
ad voe. 2 Kipo<popiav ). 
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ships they addressed them, saying — “ Adeimantus, while 
thon playest the traitor’s part, by withdrawing all these 
ships, and flying away from the fight, the Greeks whom 
thou hast deserted are defeating their foes as com- 
pletely as they ever wished in their prayers.” Adei- 
inantus, however, would not believe what the men 
said ; whereupon they told him, “ he might take them 
with him as hostages, and put them to death if he did 
not find the Greeks winning.” Then Adeimantus put 
about, both he and those who were with him; and 
they rejoined the fleet when the victory was already 
gained. Such is the tale which the Athenians tell 
concerning them of Corinth ; these latter however do 
not allow its truth. 9 On the contrary, they declare 
that they were among those who distinguished them- 
selves most in the fight. And the rest of Greece bears 
witness in their favour. 1 

95. In the midst of the confusion Aristides, the son 
of Lysimachus, the Athenian, of whom I lately spoke 
as a man of the greatest excellence, performed the 
following service. He took a number of the Athenian 
heavy-armed troops, who had previously been stationed 
along the shore of Salamis, and landing with them £i\ 


9 There can be no doubt that the 
tale was altogether false — one of 
those calumnies which, under feelings 
strongly excited, men circulate against 
their enemies. Prom the year n.o. 
433, when the Athenians took part 
with the Coreyr;vans against Corinth 
(Tlmcyd. i. 4 4-51), a deadly fend 
sprang up between them and the 
Corinthians. The Corinthian attack 
upon Potidiea (ih. 5(5-65) aggravated 
the breach. In this Arisleus, the son 
of Adeimantus , took a prominent part. 
We can well understand how, under 
such circumstances, new calumnies 
were invented, or old ones raked up, 
blackening the character of the coun- 
trymen and the father of Aristeus. 

Plutarch’s witnesses (de Malign. 
Herod, vol. ii. p. 870) are not needed to I 
destroy the credit of the story. Eero- I 


dolus plainly disbelieved it. Fie re- 
corded it probably more on account of 
its poetic character than from ill will 
towards Corhith, which he elsewhere 
shows no disposition to treat with un- 
fairness (see v. 75 and 92, ix. 105). 
Dio Chrysostom’s talc against Hero- 
dotus (Orat. xxxvii. p, 456, C. ; supra, 
vol. 1. p. 81) is not worthy of a mo- 
ment’s attention. 

1 Even the Athenians bore a silent 
testimony to the bravo conduct of the 
Corinthians on the occasion, by allow- 
ing the following inscription on those 
who fell to remain at Salamis : — 

| ckc , evvSpav Ttor evaCopev atrrv KoplvBav, 
Nw 5e avaparos vr}<ros exei 2oA apis’ 

’EvSaSe 'X'ou'tVous wjas fent Htpcras eKovref, 
Kal MjjSovs, iepav 'EAAaSa pvopeOa. 

(PluU, de Maligu. Herod. 1. s, c,) 
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the islet of Psyttaloia, slew all the Persians by whom il- 
was occupied. 2 

90. As soon as the sea-fight was ended, 3 the Greeks 


a Whatever tic nmnler of the 
Persian troops in i’syltalcia (supra, 
eh, 70, Dole 7 ), their destruction aj>- 
penis to have been regarded as one 
of llu? chief calamities of the hat tie. 
yEsohylus represents Xerxes as turning 
liis garments ami shrieking aloud 
when he beheld {lie slaughter (lVis. 
474). The slam, according to him, 
consisted of men of the first rank, the 
hast, and bravest, of the native Per- 
sians, the principal dependence of the 
Great King ( iiKptuoi (fivtnv, ifrvxfiv 
T upurrm, nevyeveiav cKirperreis, airot 
r amiKTi TTiariv iv irparois act. 
Pers. 44-7-9). This harmonises with a 
tradition, which T do not think we 
should bo justified in rejecting wholly, 
that among (hem were three nephews 
of Xerxes, the sons of liis sister Sun- 
dace, who were taken prisoners, and 
brought toTliomistoolos(Plut. Them, 
c. 15 ; Aristid. e. 9). Whether these 
youths were sacrificed or not, is a 
further question, which one is glad to 
resolve in the negative, on the ground 
mentioned by "MY, Grata (Hist, of 
Greece, vol. v. p. 177, note), iliscliy- 
lus agrees with Heiodotus in placing 
the attack on the Persians in Psj ttaleia 
towards the close of the action. lie 
represents if, however, as made, by 
the actual crews of the ships en- 
gaged, who armed themselves for the 
purpose (Pm. 490-3). 

,s The description of the battle of 
Salamis in -Esohylus (Purs. 359-138), 
as the account of an ej’e-witnoss anil 
combatant, must always hold a pri- 
mary place among the records of the 
time. IL does not appear to have 
been known to Ilerodotus, yet it con- 
firms his account in all the principal 
features; for instance, in the follow- 
ing : — 1. The message sent to Xerxes, 
informing him that the Greeks were 
about to disperse. 2. His night- 
movemont to cnelosc thorn. 3. The 
bold advance of the Greeks to meet 
their foes. 4. The commencement of 
the engagement by a charge on the 
part of a single Greek ship. 5. The 


crush and confusion among the .Per- 
sians. f>. The arrangement of their 
fleet in more than a single lino 
(J'lsehylus says, “in three lines”). 
7. The great, loss of Persians of high 
rank. And, 8. The prolonged re- 
sistance and final disorderly llight of 
the Persians. jKschvlus goes into no 
detail with regard to names or na- 
tions, except that he gives a list of the 
grandees who fell upon the Persian 
side, which turns out on examination to 
be worthless, lie adds little to the in- 
formation which Herodotus supplies 
— only, I think, these facts: — 3. 
That the Persian fleet was drawn up 
in three lines (1. 372). 2. That on 
both sides the fleets advanced with 
loud cries and shouts. 3. That the 
Greek right wing advanced first (1. 
405). And 4. That the Greeks ex- 
ecuted against the Persians the ma- 
noeuvre of the mpiirKoos (l. 423-4). 

Those remarks were written before 
the publication of Mr. lUakesley’s 
edition of Herodotus. A careful con- 
sideration of his Excursus on Hook 
viii. (vol. ii. pp. 400-439) has failed 
to convince me that (here is any es- 
sential opposition between the ac- 
counts ol M'lschylus and Herodotus. 
Hr. Plakeslov thinks that the de- 
scription of the battle in Jbolnlus is 
“quite incompatible” with the ar- 
rangement of the Persian fleet in Hue 
nhny the Attic coast, and that it im- 
plies on the contrary that the fleet 
(or the part of it first engaged) was 
drawn up across the channel which 
separates Sab mis from the mainland, 
liis reasons seem to be chiefly the 
following: — 1. If the position had 
been such as Herodotus describes, the 
Persians could not have boon attacked 
unexpectedly ; 2. The right wing of 
the Greeks could not have been first 
seen leading the onset ; 3. The Per- 
sian fleet would not have presented the 
appearance of a stream of ships 
(pevpa, 1. 414) ; 4. They would not 
have run foul of one another; 5. 
They could not have been surrounded 
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drew together to Salamis all the wrecks that were to he 
found in that quarter , 4 and prepared themselves for 
another engagement, supposing that the king would 
renew the fight with the vessels which still remained to 
him. Many of the wrecks had been carried away by a 
westerly wind to the coast of Attica, where they were 
thrown upon the strip of shore called Celias . 5 Thus 
not only were the prophecies of Bacis and Mu sains 6 
concerning this battle fulfilled completely, but likewise, 
by the place to which the wrecks were drifted, the 


by the Greeks ; and C. They would 
not, when defeated, liavo escaped into 
the open sea (n e\aylav uXa, 1. 429). 
In reply to these objections let it ho re- 
marked, 1. HSsohylus does not speak 
of any surprise further than this, that 
when the Persians expected no resist- 
ance, they found the Greeks sailing 
out to meet them ; 2. The right wing 
of the Greeks is not said to have beeu i 
first seen; on the contrary, they were 
all seen at once (6oS>s 8e iravres 
%<rctv eK<pav€is 18 e tv, 1. 400), hut 
the right wing led (to 8ei-tov . . .. 
fjyeiro, 401-2) ; 3. The term pevpa is 
applied by vEschylus and the other 
tragedians to any great host, in 
the sense of “flood” rather than of 
“stream ” (cf. hEsch. Pel's. 90; Soph. 
Ant. 129 ; Eurip. Iph. T. 1437) ; 4. 
Herodotus clearly explains the cause 
of the confusion in ch.89 — it arose 
from the pressure towards the front 
of the second and third lines ; 5. The 
Persian fleet is not surrounded in tlio 
description of iEschylus; but after 
the rout has begun, the irep'nr\aos is 
practised upon various knots of ves- 
sels (note the imperfecl tense, eOeivov ) ; 
and 6. While it may be granted that 
the bulk of the Persian fleet made at 
once for the Attic shore, a part may 
well have fled into the open sea — in 
panic, or as the readiest course, or be- 
cause the coast (where it could bo 
used) was occupied (see Herod, ch. 
91). The pursuit of these would con- 
tinue, when the others were safe 
ashore ; and lienee iEsehylus winds 
up his account with their destruction. 


Mr. Blakesley’s further objection that 
the wrecks would not have been 
thrown so far down the coast as Capo 
Colias, if the battle had taken place 
in the strait (p. 414), depends for its 
force on his assumption that the ordi- 
nary land and sea breezes alone blew 
on the day of the battle ; but Hero- 
dotus speaks of a westerly breeze (ch. 
90) having sprung up, which seems 
to have been a casual wind, and not 
the ordinary sea-breeze. 

4 According to Diodorus, the Greeks 
had 40 ships destroyed, the Persians 
200, The Persians had also several 
ships captured (xi. 19). 

b Strabo seems to have mistaken 
the site of Colias, which ho places 
(ix. p. 578) near Anaphlystus, i.o. 
not far from Suuiiun. Pausanias 
tells us (i. i. § 4) that it was a pro- 
montory little more than two miles 
from Plialerum ; andtliis is confirmed 
by Stephen (ad voc;.), and to a certain 
extent by Aristophanes (Lysist. 2), 
who indicates that it was in the 
neighbourhood of Athens. There can 
be liLtle doubL that it is the modern 
Cape of Trispyrrji , where the remains 
of a temple, probably that of Venus 
Colias, have been discovered. Colonel 
Leake remarks, that “ this is precisely 
the part of the coast upon which 
vessels would be thrown by such a 
wind as appears from Herodotus and 
Plutarch to have blown on the day of 
Salamis” (Demi of Attica, j»p. 51-2). 

6 Concerning these poets, see above, 
vii. 6, note 4 , and viii. 20, note 7 . 
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prediction of Ly si stratus, an Atlienian soothsayer, 
uttered many years before these events, and quite 
forgotten at the time by all the Greeks, was fully 
accomplished. The words were — 

“ Thou ahull llie sight of tho oars iill Coliau James with amazement.” 

Now thin must have happened as soon as the king was 
departed. 7 

37. Xerxes, when he saw the extent of his loss, began 
to be afraid lest the Greeks might be counselled by 
the lonians, or without their advice might determine, 
to sail siraight to the Hellespont and break down tho 
bridges there ; in which case he would bo blocked up 
in Europe, and run great risk of perishing. He there- 
fore made tip his mind to fly ; but as lie wished to hide 
his purpose alike from the Greeks and from his own 
people, lie set to work to carry a mound across the channel 
to Sal amis, 8 and at the same time began fastening a 
number of Phoenician merchant ships together, to serve 
at once for a bridge and a wall. He likewise made 
many warlike preparations, as if he were about to 
engage the Greeks once more a.t sea. How, when 
those things were seen, all grew fully persuaded that 
the king was bent on remaining, and intended to push 
the war in good earnest. Mardonius, however, was 
in no respect deceived; for long acquaintance enabled 
him to read all the king’s thoughts. Meanwhile, 
Xerxes, though engaged in this way, sent off a mes- 
senger to carry intelligence of his misfortune to Persia. 9 


7 Wlien tlio inhabitants of Attica 
returned on tire departure of Xerxes, 
the Colian -women would find their 
shore covered witli the oars and 
wrecks. 

8 In this way Alexander afterwards 
succeeded in reducing Tyre, though 
the Tyrians were masters of the sea 
(Arrian, ii. IS). The island Tyre, 
however, lay within half-a-mile of 
the mainland (Scylax. Pcripl. p. 101 ; 

Q. Curt. iv. 8)'; while Salamis is 


nearly a mile from the shore. Also, 
the channel in the former case was 
at most three fathoms in depth, while 
at Salamis the depth of the strait 
roaches four fathoms at the point 
where it is si lallo west. (See the Chart, 
supra, ]). 335.) 

Ctesias (Pers. Exc. § 26) and Strabo 
(ix. p. 573) represent the mound as 
begun before the battle. 

9 According to ITcrodotus, this was 
the second special messenger dc- 
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98. Nothing mortal travels so fast as these Persian 
messengers. The entire plan is a Persian invention; 
and this is the method of it. Along the whole line of 
road there are men (they say) stationed with horses, 
In number equal to the number of clays which the 
journey takes, allowing a man and horse to each day ; 
and these men will not be hindered from accomplishing 
at their best speed the distance which they have to go, 
either by snow, or rain, or heat, or by the darkness of 
night. The first rider delivers his despatch to the 
second, and the second passes it to the third ; and so it is 
borne from hand to hand along the whole line, like the 
light in the torch-race, which the Greeks celebrate 
to Vulcan. 10 The Persians give the riding post in this 
manner, the name of “ Angarum.” 1 


spatched (supra, ch. 54). JEschylus 
makes him the first, or at least the 
first to arrive (cf. Perea?, 14, 15, 
Kofirc ns uyyeXos afire ns linrevs 
aarrv ro ILepaiKov utfnKvelrai). 

10 The torcli-race was not peculiar 
io Yulcan. Herodotus lias alieady 
informed us that it formed at Athens 
a part of the worship of Pan (vi. 305). 
Prom other sources wc learn that it 
was celebrated to Minerva, to Pro- 
metheus (Schol. ad Arist. Ran. 133 ; 
llarpocrat. ad voc. Aap,iras), and in 
later times to Bendis (Plat. Rep. p. 
328, A). 

The nature of the contest lias Been 
fully considered hy Dr. Liddell, in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, 
Article AapTmSpcjiopla, to which the 
reader is referred. 

1 The explanation of this term is 
rendered peculiarly difficult hy the 
evidence we possess of the arbitrary 
application of names to the Eastern 
Post-office, and hy our consequent 
uncertainly as to the direction in 
which we are to search for an etymo- 
logy. Under the Caliphs the postal 
service of the Empire was designated 
hy the name of Bend, a title which 
was long the despair of Arab etymo- 
logers, hut wliioh we now know to 


have been derived from the accident 
of dock-tailed mules (Persian Imndeh , 
“cut or docked'*) being employed lo 
carry the expresses j and it is thus 
quite possible that angdr may repre- 
sent some kindred epithet (such as 
“ painted,” for instance, from augur i- 
dcti, “ to paint,” or “ registered ” from 
angdr eh, “an account book”) applied 
to post-horses or camels in the earlier 
period. My own idea is, however, 
that dyyupov is a corruption of hivr- 

Jcdreh (sjLfjjfe), or according to the 
vulgar pronunciation, hahkdreh, which 
literally signifies “a man fit for every 
sort of work,” hut which is specifically 
applied to express messengers, whether 
travelling on foot, on horseback, or on 
dromedaries. It is probable that in 
the time of Herodotus swift camels 
were employed in the postal service 
of the Persian Empire, as in the in- 
stance mentioned by Strabo (p. 724), 
where the news of the death of Phi- 
lotas and orders for the execution of 
his father Parmcnio were thus con- 
veyed from the vicinity of Herat to 
Ecbatana or Tiamada?i, a distance of 
850 miles in 11 days ; and it is in- 
teresting, therefore, to observe that 
the dromedaries used for such pur- 
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99. At Susa, on the arrival of tlie first message, 
which said that Xerxes was master of Ail ions, such was 
the delight of the Persians who had remained behind, 
that they forthwith strewed all the streets with myrtle 
boughs, 2 and burnt incense, and fell to feasting and 
merriment. In like maimer, when the second message 
reached them, so sore was their dismay, that they all 
with one accord rent their garments, and cried aloud, 
and wept and wailed without stint. They laid the 
blame of the disaster on Mardonius ; and their grief 
on the occasion was less on account of the damage 
done to their ships, than owing to the alarm which 
they felt about tlie safety of the king. Hence their 
trouble did not cease till Xerxes himself, by his arrival, 
put an end to their fears. 3 

100. And now Mardonius, perceiving that Xerxes 
took the defeat of Ms fleet greatly to heart, and 
suspecting that he had made up his mind to leave 
Athens and fly away, began to think of the likelihood 
of his being visited with punishment for having per- 
suaded the king to undertake the war. lie therefore 
considered that it would bo the best thing for him to 
adventure further, and either become the conqueror of 
Greece — which was the result he rather expected — or 
else die gloriously after aspiring to a noble achieve- 
ment. Bo with these thoughts in his mind, he said one 
day to the king — 

“ Do not grieve, master, or take so greatly to heart 


poses are still known by no other 
name than ki irh/treh throughout, both 
India and Persia. — [II. C. It.] 

3 Supra, vii. 5-1. 

3 The representation of Herodotus 
is more Oriental, and therefore pro- 
bably more truthful than that of 
i’Eschylus. The latter exhibits but 
little acquaintance with the Oriental 
feelings or customs, instead of repre- 
senting the safety of the king as the 
first thought of the Persians, his 


messenger is on the stage for half a 
scene before the point is touched. It 
is then certainly put forward with 
some prominency, but it is not dwelt 
upon. Ancl the grief arid wailing 
continue unahatod, not only till 
Xerxes makes his appearance, but to 
tlie end of the play. The poet’s 
motive is obvious. It would not 
have pleased the Greeks to imagine 
that the Persians cared but little for 
their losses. 
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thy late loss. Our hopes hang not altogether on the 
fate of a few planks, but on our brave steeds and horse- 
men. Those fellows, whom thou imaginest to have quite 
conquered us, will not venture — no, not one of them — * 
to come ashore and contend with our land army — nor 
will the Greeks who are upon the mainland fight our 
troops ; such as did so, have received their punishment. 
If thou so pleasest, we may at once attack the Pelo- 
ponnese ; if thou wouldst rathe]* wait awhile, that too 
is in our power. Only be not disheartened. For it is 
not possible that the Greeks can avoid being brought 
to account, alike for this and for tlieir former in- 
juries ; nor can they any bow escape being thy slaves. 
Thou shouldst therefore do as I have said. If, how- 
ever, thy mind is made up, and thou art resolved to 
retreat and lead away thy army, listen to the counsel 
which, in that case, I have to offer. Make not the 
Persians, 0 king, a laughing-stock to the Greeks. If 
thy affairs have succeeded ill, it lias not been by their 
fault ; thou canst not say that thy Persians have ever 
shown themselves cowards. What matters it if Phoe- 
nicians and Egyptians, Cyprians and Cilicians have 
misbehaved? their misconduct touches not us. Since 
then thy Persians are without fault, be advised by 
me. Depart home, if tliou art so minded, and take 
with thee the bulk of thy army ; but first let me choose 
out 300,000 troops, and let it be my task to bring 
Greece beneath thy sway.” 

101 . Xerxes, wdien he heard these words, felt a sense 
of joy and delight, like a man who is relieved from 
care. Answering Mardonius, therefore, “ that he would 
consider his counsel, and let him know which course 
he might prefer,” Xerxes proceeded to consult with 
the chief men among the Persians ; and because Arte- 
misia on the former occasion had shown herself the 
only person who knew what was best to be done, he 
was pleased to summon her to advise him now. As soon 
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as she arrived, lie put forth all the rest, botli councillors 
and body-guards, and said to her : — 

“Mardonius wishes me to stay and attack the Pelo- 
poimcse. My Persians, lie says, and my other land 
forces, are not to blame for the disasters which have 
befallen our arms ; and of this he declares they would 
very gladly give me the proof. He therefore exhorts 
me, either to stay and act as 1 have said, or to let him 
choose out 300,000 of my troops — wherewith he under- 
takes to reduce Greece beneath my sway — while I my- 
self retire with the rest of my forces, and withdraw into 
my own country. I)o thou, therefore, as thou didst 
counsel me so wisely to decline the sea-fight, — now also 
advise me in this matter, and say, which course of the 
twain I ought to take for my own good.” 

102. Thus did the king ask Artemisia’s counsel, and the 
following are the words wherewith she answered him : — 
“ Tis a hard thing, O king, to give the best possible 
advice to one who asks our counsel. Nevertheless, as 
thy affairs now stand, it seemeth to me that thou wilt 
do right to return home. As for Mardoni us, if he prefers 
to remain, and undertakes to do as he has said, leave 
him behind by all means, with the troops which lie 
desires. If his design succeeds and he subdues the 
Greeks, as he promises, thine is the conquest, master, 
for thy slaves will have accomplished it. If, on the 
other hand, affairs run counter to his wishes, we can 
suffer no great loss, so long as thou art safe, and thy 
house is in no danger. The Greeks, too, while thou 
livest, and thy house flourishes, must be prepared to 
fight Ml many a battle for their freedom ; whereas if 
Mardonius fall, it matters nothing — they will have 
gained but a poor triumph — a victory over one of thy 
slaves I Peinemher also, thou goest home having 
gained the purpose of thy expedition ; 4 for thou hast 
burnt Athens l ” 


4 Vide supra, cli. <38, § I. 
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103. The advice of Artemisia pleased Xerxes well ; 
for she had exactly uttered his own thoughts. 1, for 
my part, do not believe that he would have remained, 
had all his counsellors, both men and women, united to 
urge his stay, so great was the alarm that he felt. As it 
was, he gave praise to Artemisia, and entrusted certain 
of his children to her care, ordering her to convey them 
to Ephesus ; for lie had been accompanied on the expe- 
dition by some of his natural sons. 

104. He likewise sent away at this time one of the 
principal of his eunuchs, 3 a man named llermotimus, 
a Pedasian, who was hidden to take charge of these 
sons. Now the Pedasians inhabit the region above 
Halicarnassus; 0 and it is related of them, that in their 
country tho following circumstance happens. When a 
mischance is about to befall any of their neighbours 
within a certain time, the priestess of Minerva in their 
city grows a long heard. This has already taken place 
on two occasions. 

105. The Heimotimus of whom I spoke above was, 
as I said, a Pedasian ; and he, of all men whom we 
know, took the most cruel vengeance on the person 
who had done him an injury. He had been made a 
prisoner of war, and when his captors sold him, lie was 
bought by a certain Panionius, a native of Chios, who 
made his living by a most nefarious traffic. Whenever 


5 Wo have here the first instance 

in authentic Pei sum history of the 
influence of the eunuchs, which after- 
wards became so great an evil. 
Ctesias indeed represents almost every 
Persian king as under the influence of 
one or more eunuchs. Pesitacas and 
Bugapates have great weight, with 
Cyrus (Pers. Exe. § 5 ami § y), Ixa- 
hates and AspadaLcs with (iunbyses 
(ibid.) ; Labyzus rules the pseiuln- 
Bmerdis (§ 11), Halaeas, Xerxes 

(§ 20), &c. But the influence of the 
seraglio seems really to have first 
developed itself in the reign of this j 


last king. 

6 For the situation of Peclasus, vide 
supra, i. 175, note 5 * 7 ). It is curious 
that Herodotus should have given the 
story of the heard in two places : but 
1 see no sufficient, grounds for ques- 
tioning the genuineness of either 
passage. “ Aliquaudo bonus dorrai- 
tat.” The discrepancy as to the 
number of times that the phenome- 
non had occurred — twice, as here, or 
thrice, as related before (1. s. c.) — is 
more like the inaccuracy of an ori- 
ginal writer than the error of a forger 
or a copyist. 
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lie could get any boys of unusual beauty, lie made them 
eunuchs, and carrying them to Sardis or Ephesus, sold 
them for large sums of money. For the barbarians 
value eunuchs more than others, since they regard them 
as more trustworthy. Many were the slaves that Pani- 
ojiius, who made his living by the practice, had thus 
treated ; and among them was this Ilermotimus of whom 
I have here made mention. However lie was not with- 
out his share of good fortune; for after a while lie was 
sent from Sardis, together with other gifts, as a present 
to the king. Is or was it long before be came to be 
esteemed by Xerxes more highly than all bis eunuchs. 

106. When the king was on bis way to Athens with 
the Persian army, and abode for a time at Sardis, 
Ilermotimus happened to make a journey upon business 
into Mysia ; and there, in a district which is called 
A famous, but belongs to Chios, 7 he chanced to fall in 
with Panionius. Recognising him at once, ho entered 
into a long and friendly talk willi him, wherein ho 
counted up the numerous blessings he enjoyed through 
bis means, and promised him all manner of favours in 
return, if be would bring bis household to Sardis and 
live there. Panionius was overjoyed, and accepting 
the offer made him, came presently, and brought with 
him liis wife and children. Then Hemotinms, when 
lie had got Panionius and all his family into liis power, 
addressed him in these words : — 

u Thou man, who gettest a living by viler deeds than 
any one else in the whole world, what wrong to thee 
or thine had I or any of mine done, that thou shouldst 
have made me the nothing that I now am ? All ! surely 
thou thoughtest that the gods took no note of tliy 
crimes. But; they in their justice have delivered thee, 
the doer of unrighteousness, into my hands ; anti now 
thou canst not complain of the vengeance which I am 
resolved to take on thee.” 

7 Vide supra, i. 100 ; vi. 28, 29. 
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A ffeer these reproaches, Hermotimns commanded the 
four sons of Pamonius to be brought, and forced the 
father to make them eunuchs with his own hand. Un- 
able to resist, he did as Hermotimns required ; and then 
In's sons were made to treat him in the self-same way. 
So in this way there came to Panionius requital at the 
hands of Hermotimns. 

107. Xerxes, after charging Artemisia to convey 
his sons safe to Ephesus, 8 sent for Mardonius, and 
bade him choose from all his army such men as he 
wished, and sec that he made his achievements answer 
to his promises. During this day he did no more ; but 
no sooner was night come, than he issued his orders, 
and at once the captains of the ships left Phalerum, 
and bore away for the Hellespont, each making all the 
speed he could, and hasting to guard the bridges 
against the king’s return. On their way, as they sailed 
by Zoster, where certain narrow points of land project 
into the sea, 9 they took the cliffs for vessels, and fled far 
away in alarm. Discovering their mistake, however, 
after a time, they joined company once more, and pro- 
ceeded upon their voyage. 

108. Next day the Greeks, seeing the land force of 
the barbarian's encamped in the same place, thought 
that their ships must still be lying at Phalerum ; and 
expecting another attack from that quarter, made pre- 
parations to defend themselves. Soon however news 
came that the ships were all departed and gone away ; 
whereupon it was instantly resolved to make sail in 
pursuit. They went as far as Andros; 10 but seeing 


" Supra, ch. 103. 

11 Cape Zoster is undoubtedly the 
modern Cape Limbardfm. It has the 
island Phaura (now Fleva) in its 
front (of. Strab. ix. p. 578). The 
promontory is a “peninsula, termi- 
nating in three capes” (Leake’s Demi, 
p. 55), but it is not very likely that 
they could have been mistaken by 


the Persians for ships. 

10 The Persian fleet not being in 
sight off the Euboean coast when the 
Greeks had passed Andros, and could 
have a full view to the north, they 
would know that pursuit was vain. 
This may account for their going so 
far and no further. 
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nothing of flic Persian fleet, they stopped at that place, 
end held a council of war. At this council Thcmistocles 
advised lhat the Greeks should follow on through, the 
islands, still pressi ng the pursuit, and making all haste 
to the Hellespont, there to break down the bridges, 
Eurybiades, however, delivered a contrary opinion. 
‘•If,” he said, “the Greeks should break down the 
bridges, it would be the worst thing that could possibly 
happen for Greece. The Persian, supposing* that his 
relreat were cut off, and he -were compelled to remain 
in Europe, would he sure never to give them any peace. 
Inaction on his part would ruin all his affairs, and leave 
him no chance of ever getting back to Asia — nay, would 
even cause his army to perish by famine : whereas, if 
be bestirred himself, and acted vigorously, it was likely 
that the whole of Europe would in course of time be- 
come subject to him; since, by degrees, the various 
towns and tribes would either fall before bis arms, or 
else agree to terras of submission ; and in tins way, bis 
troops would find food sufficient for them, since each 
year the Greek harvest would be theirs. As it was, 
the Persian, because he. had lost the sea-fight, intended 
evidently to remain no longer in Europe. The Greeks 
ought to let him depart ; and when he was gone from 
among them, and had returned into his own country, 
then would be the time for them to contend with him 
for the possession of that” 

The other captains of the Peloponnesians declared 
themselves of the same mind. 

100. Whereupon Tliemistoclos, finding that the ma- 
jority was against him, and that lie could not per- 
suade them to push on to the Hellespont, changed 
round, 2 3 and addressing liimsclf to the Athenians, who 
of all the allies were the most nettled at the enemy’s 


2 Plutarch (Them. c. 16) attributes tides, but there is no reason to doubt 

Themistocles’ change of mind to a the narrative of Herodotus, 
conference which he held with Aria- 
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escape, and who eagerly desired, if the other Greeks 
would not stir, to sail on by themselves to the Helles- 
pont and break the bridges, spake as follows : — 

“ I have often myself witnessed occasions, and I have 
heard of many more from others, where men who had 
been conquered by an enemy, having been driven quite 
to desperation, have renewed the light, and retrieved 
their former disasters. We have now had the great good 
luck to save both ourselves and all Greece by the re- 
pulse of this vast cloud of men ; let us then be content 
and not press them too hard, now that they have begun 
to fly. Be sure we have not done this by our own might. 
It is the work of gods and heroes, who were jealous 3 
that one man should ho king at once of Europe and of 
Asia — more especially a man like this, unholy and pre- 
sumptuous — a man who esteems alike things sacred 
and things profane ; who has cast down and burnt the 
very images of the gods themselves ; 4 * who even caused 
the sea to be scourged with rods and commanded fetters 
to be thrown into it . 6 At present all is well with us — 
let us then abide in Greece, and look to ourselves and 
to our families. The barbarian is clean gone — we have 


3 Supra, vii. 10, § 5. 

4 JEscliylus describes tbe conduct 
of tlio Persians towards tlie Greek 
temples and altars in terms even 
stronger than these : — oi deav ftpirr) 
jjBouvro crvKipf, oi Be mpirpavui ved>s' 

iQcopoi S’ aicrroi, 8at povcov & i8pv- 
para Trpoppi^a (fivpftrjv z^avt&Tpcvirrai 

jiaQpav (Pers. 805-8); and Cicero 
relates (Do Leg. ii. 10, ad fin.) that 
an iconoclastic spirit was at work, 
the ground of the destruction being 
that the Greeks shut up their gods 
within walls, whereas the whole world 
is the true temple of the Supreme. 
M i’. Blalcesley (note ad loc. and Ex- 
cursus io Boole iii. vol. i. p. 435) 
denies that the Persian religion can at 
this time have been iconoclastic, and 
instances “tbe Magian hero-worship 
at Ilium, and the scrupulous reverence 


for Delos exhibited by Dalis” as con- 
clusive on the subject. But Dalis 
was a Mode, not a Persian, and would 
therefore of course be free from the 
spirit; and the sacrifices at the Hel- 
lespont may easily have been mis- 
understood by the Greeks (see note 2 
on Book vii. ch. 43). From the Per- 
sian inscriptions there is every reason 
to believe that the Court lleligiuii 
was still pure in the reign of Xerxes. 

Many remains of the temples burnt 
at this time continued io the days of 
Pausanias (r. i. § 4 ; x. xxxiv. § 2), 
who believed the Greeks to have 
passed a decree against restoring 
them. (Of. Lycurg. c. Leoerat. 81, 
p. 158.) But there can he no doubt 
that great numbers were restored (see 
Leake’s Athens, p. 12). 

5 Supra, vii. 35. 
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driven him off— lot each now repair his own house, and 
sow his land diligently. In the spring we will take 
ship and sail to the Hellespont and to Ionia] ” 

All this Themistoclcs said in (he hope of establishing 
a claim upon the king; for he wanted to have a safe 
retreat in case any mischance should hefall him at 
Athens 0 — -which indeed came to pass afterwards. 7 

110. At present, however, he dissembled; and the 
Athenians were persuaded by his words. For they 
were ready now to do whatever he advised; since they 
had always esteemed him a wise man, and he had 
lately proved himself most truly wise and well-judging*. 
Accordingly, they came hi to liis views; whereupon he 
lost no time in sending messengers, on board a light 
bark, to the king, choosing for this purpose men whom 
lie could trust to keep his instructions secret, even 
although they should bo put to every kind of torture. 
Among them was the house-slave Sicinnus, the same 
whom he had made use of previously. 8 When the men 
reached Attica, all the others stayed with the boat- ; but 
Sicinnus went up to the king, and spake to him as 
follows : — 

“ I am sent to thee by Tliumistocles, the son of 
Neocles, wlio is the leader of the Athenians, and the 
wisest and bravest man of all the allies, to bear thee 
this . message : < Themistoclcs the Athenian, anxious to 
render thee a service, has restrained the Greeks, who 


0 According to Thucydides (i. 137), 
Themistoclcs did actually claim credit 
with the Persians for preventing the 
destruction of the bridge ; hut it is 
difficult to imagine him looking for- 
ward at this time to such a contin- 
gency as exile. Still, as Mr. Grole 
observes, “ long-sighted cunning” was 
one of the leading traits of his cha- 
racter, and “a clever man, tainted 
with such constant guilt., might na- 
turally calculate on being one day 
detected and punished’ 5 (Hist, of 
Greece, vol. v. pp. 188-9). 
von. tv. 


' Of. Thucyd. 1. ft. c., where the 
circumstances by which The, mist ocles 
became involved in the fall of I'au- 
sanias are fully given, idee also Plu- 
tarch, Them. c. 23-8. 

8 Supra, eli. 7f>. Plutarch (Them. 

: c. 10) makes a certain Arnaces, one 
of the royal eunuchs who had been 
1 taken prisoner in the recent battle, 
the chief messenger on this occasion. 
In this he is followed by Polyamns 
(Strat. i. xxx. § 3). But Diodorus 
(xi. 19) and Justin (ii, 13) confirm 
Herodotus. 

2 A 
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were impatient to pursue thy ships, and to break up 
tlie bridges at the Hellespont. Now, therefore, return 
home at thy leisure.’” . 

The messengers, when they had performed then 
errand, sailed back to the fleet. , 

111. And the Greeks, having resolved that they 
would neither proceed further in pursuit of the bar- 
barians, nor push forward to the Hellespont and destroy 
the passage, laid siege to Andros, intending to take 
the town by storm ® For Themistoeles had required the 
Andrians to pay down a sum of money; and they had 
refused, being the first of all the islanders who did so. 
To his declaration, “that the money must needs be 
mid as the Athenians had brought with them two 
mighty gods— Persuasion and Necessity,” they made 
reply, that “ Athens might well be a great and glorious 
city' since she was blest with such excellent gods; but 
they were wretchedly poor, stinted for land, and cursed 
with two unprofitable gods, who always dwelt with 
them and would never quit their island- to wit, Poverty 
and Helplessness. 1 These were the gods of the Andrians, 
and therefore they would not pay the money. For the 
power of Athens could not possibly be stronger than 
their inability” This reply, coupled with the refusal 
to pay the sum required, caused their city to he be- 
sieged by the Greeks. 

112. Meanwhile Themistoeles, who never ceased his 


9 The Cyclades, with few excep- 
tions, contained each a single town, 
hearing the same name ns the island 
(of. Scylax, Pcripl. pp. 48-50; 
Ptolem. Geogr. iii. 15). The town 
of Andros is proved, hy inscriptions 
and ruins, to have lain on the lower 
coast,, a few miles west of I he modern 
village of Amu (Tournefort, vol. i. p. 
208 ; Uoss, vol. ii. p. 1 «). It, success- 
fully resisted Alcibiades in n.c. 407 
(Sen. Hell. i. to § 20 : Diod. Sic- xm. 
69), but was taken l>y Attains in b.o. 


200 (Liv. xxxix. 45). 

1 Poverty and Helplessness had 
before this time been coupled toge- 
ther, having been termed sisters by 
the poet Alcaeus. Ree the fragment 
in Stohams (iii. p. 258, tlaisf.) — 

apyaheov Tlei'ia, Ktueitv atrxerov, 
a fuypi' SilftJ'rjtn 
Kaov, ‘Afiaxanq avv a8cA<f>§. 

Pausanias speaks of an actual temple 
to Bin and ’Ajwy/«; at Corinth (a. iv. 
§7). 
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pursuit of gain," sent threatening messages to the other 
islanders with demands for different sums, employing 
the same messengers and the same words as lie had 
used towards the Andrians. “If,” lie said, “they did 
not send him the amount required, lie would bring 
the Greek fleet upon them, and besiege them till lie 
took their cities.” TJy these means he collect* ‘<1 huge 
sums from the Cary slums" and the Parians, who, when 
they heard that Andros was already besieged, and that 
Themistoeles was the best esteemed of all the captains, 
sent the money tl trough fear. Whether any of t he other 
islanders did the like, I cannot say for certain; hut 1 
think some did besides those I have mentioned. How- 
ever, the Carystians, though they complied, were not 
spared any the more; but Themistoeles was softened 
by the Parians’ gift, and therefore they received no visit 
from the army, hi this way it was that Themistoeles, 
during his stay at Andros, obtained money from the 
islanders, unbeknown to the other captains. 

113. King Xerxes and liis army waited hut a few 
days after the sea-fight, and then withdrew into Boeotia 
by llie road which they had followed on their advance. 2 * 4 * * * * * io 
ft was the wish of Mardonius (o escort the king a part 
of the way ; and as the time of year was no longer 
suitable for carrying on war, lie thought it best to winter 
in Thessaly, and wait for the spring before, he attempted 


2 Of. supra, oil. 4. Clauses of (his 

Ivind wore brought against Tliomisto- 

olos even in his life-time. The pool 

Timocreun loaded him with reproaches 

for his avarice (ap. Pint. Them. o. 

2J). A more unsuspicious testimony, 

perhaps, is furnished hv the undoubted 

fact of his enormous wealth ai the 
period of liis exile, which was witnessed 

io both by Theopompus (Fr. 9<>) and 
Theophrastus (ib.). Though Ids ori- 
ginal patrimony did not exceed three 
talents, liis confiscated property, after 
his friends had secreted and conveyed 
into Asia a large portion of it, 


amounted, according to (he latter 
writer, In eighty (19,500/.), according 
to tho former to a hundred talents 
(24,975/.). Coni] are also Oil ias (ap. 
,E1. Var. II. x. 17). 

* Supra, vi. 99, note a . 

1 Probably the pass of Phylc*; for 
i though ThespiiV* and t'lahca were 
| burnt on the advance (supra, ch. 50) 
j which might, seem to bring (lie Persians 
| into Attica by Eloutherai and CJEnod, 
j yet the main army, one may be sure, 
marched straight, from Orchouieuus to 
i Thebes, and from Thebes to Athens. 


2 a 2 
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the Peloponnose. A ft or the army was come into Thes- 
saly, Mavdonius made choieo of the troops that were to 
stay with him; and, first of all, he took the whole 
bodv called the “Immortals,” 5 except only their leader 
Hydames, who refused to quit the person of the 
kino-. Next, he chose the Persians who wore breast- 
plates, 5 and the thousand picked horse;’ likewise the 
Medes, the Sacans, the Bactrians, and the Indians, 
foot, and horse equally. These nations he took entire : 
from the rest of the allies ho culled a few men, taking 
such as were either remarkable for their appearance, or 
else such as had performed, to his knowledge, ^ some 
valiant deed. The Persians furnished him with the 
greatest number of troops, men who were adorned with 
chains and armlets.* Next to them were the Mcto, 
who in number equalled the Persians lmt in valom fell 
abort of them. The whole army, reckoning the horse- 
men with the rest, amounted to 300,000 mem . 

114 At the time when Mardonius was making choice 
of his' troops, and Xerxes still continued in Thessaly, 
the Lacedaemonians received a message from the 
Delphic oracle, bidding them seek satisfaction at the 
hands of Xerxes for the death of Leonidas, and take 
whatever he chose to give them. So the Spartans sent 
a herald with all speed into Thessaly, who arrived while 


* Supra, vii. 83, 211, 215. 

6 This is not quite char ; since the 1 
-teat body of the Persian infantry . 
was said (vii. (51) to have worn coal s 
of scale annour, while ihe breastplate 
(S&pvi) VM not. assigned to any. it 
the coat, of scale armour is here called 
toon£, and the great body of the in- 
fant rv is meant, from whom are they 
distinguished ? From the special 
attendants upon the kings person 
(ch. 40)? But these would not ho 
les a well armed than the mass. 1 
incline to think that a distinction is 
drawn between the better and the 
worse armed among the Persian 


infantry, to the former of whom alone 
the description in vii. 03 is to be 
1 applied. The expression— “ These 
nations he took entire,” I should 
limit to the Medes, Sac®, Bactrians, 
and Indians. 


1U U1I.L1.1US. , - 

7 The “ thousand horsemen, picked 
: men of the Persian nation,” who 
j formed the van of the body of troops 
I specially attached to the king’s per- 
j sou (supra, vii. 40). 

I 8 Supra, vii. 83, note 4 . the 
| “ chains” and “ armlets” are specially 
! noticed by Plutarch (Them, c, 18) 
I and Xenophon (Anab. i. viii. § 29). 
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tlie entire Persian army way still there. This man 
being brought lx 1 , fore the king, spake as follows : — 

“.King of the Modes, the Lacedaemonians and the 
Heraeleids of Sparta require of thee the satisfaction 
due for bloodshed, because thou slowest their king, who 
fell fighting for Greece.” 

Xerxes laughed, and for a long time spake not a 
word. At hut, however, he pointed to Alardonius, who 
was standing by him, and said : — “ Mardonius here 
shall give them the sitisfaction they deserve to get.” 
And the herald accepted the answer, and forthwith 
went his way. 

1 15. Xerxes, after this, left Mardonius in Thessaly, 
and marched away himself, at his best speed, toward 
the Hellespont. In five and forty days he reached 
the place of passage, where he arrived with scarce 
a fraction, so to speak, of his former army. 9 All 
along their line of march, in every country where they 
chanced to be, Lis soldiers seized and devoured what- 
ever corn they could find belonging to the inhabitants; 


■’ The well-known description in I 
J'lsrhyh's (Pors. *i 84-510), while it | 
confirms the account here given of the | 
Persian retreat in many respects, ex- ; 
coeds it in curtain, strikingly poetic 
particuhus. According to the trage- 
dian, besides t Lie deaths from starva- 
tion there were many from thirst, and 
some from mere gasping for hreatli ! 
The great loss was at, the Ktrymon, 
which, in the night of the day when 
the Pei si an army arrived upon its 
banks, was frozen over by an unsea- 
sonable frost, so firmly and hardly 
that the Persians commenced crossing 
upon the ice. When the sun’s rays 
grew hot, the ice melted, and the 
greater portion of the army perished 
in the stream. Bishop Thirlwall ac- 
cepts this story as true (Hist, of 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 316). Mr. Grotc, 
with reason, discredits it (Ilistory, &c., 
vol. v. p. 191, note). The freezing of 
the Stryimm, a river 180 yards wide 
(Leake) at this part, in the latitude 


of Naples, and at the beginning' of 
November — to drop nil ineiitiou of 
the “single night”— is so improbable 
a circumstance, that wc are warranted, 
on this ground alone, in rejecting it. 
The fact tlml a bridge of boats had 
been thrown aciuss the river (Herod, 
vii. 24, 114) on the march into 
Greece, which remained under the 
protection of the garrison of Eion, 
and furnished a secure means of 
irausit, is also of importance. It is 
very doubtful whether ACscliylus had 
any foundation at all for this poetic 
feature in his narrative — whether, 
having carried his hearers northward 
to a sufficient distance from Athens, 
into regions with the very geography 
of which he was himself unacquainted 
(1. 496), lie did not regaid himself as 
at liberty to indulge his imagination 
in describing what he supposed to be 
a possible disaster. Ho would be 
sure of finding in his hearers very 
indulgent critics. 
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while, if no corn was to be found, they gathered tlic 
grass that grew in the fields, and stripped the trees, 
whether cultivated or wild, alike of their hark and of 
their leaves, and so fed themselves. They left nothing 
anywhere, so hard were they pressed by hunger. Plague 
too and dysentery attacked the troops while still upon 
their march, and greatly thinned their ranks. Many 
died; others fell sick and were left behind in the 
different cities that lay upon the route, the inhabitants 
being strictly charged by Xerxes to tend and feed them. 
Of these some remained in Thessaly, others in Paris of 
Busoni a, 10 others again in Macedon. Here 1 Xerxes, on 
his march into Greece, had left the sacred car and 
steeds of Jove,* which upon his return, he was unable 
to recover ; for the Pasouians had disposed of them to 
the Thracians, and, when Xerxes demanded them back, 
they said, that the Thracian tribes who dwelt about the 
sources of the Strymon had stolen the mares as they 
pastured. 

116. Here too a Thracian chieftain, king of the 
Bisaltians and of Orestonia, 2 did a deed which went 
beyond nature. He had refused to become the willing 
slave of Xerxes, and had fled before him into the 
heights of Rhodope, 3 at the same time forbidding liis 
sons to take part in the expedition against Greece. 
But they, either because they cared little for his orders, 
or because they wished greatly to see the war, joined 
the army of Xerxes. At this. time they had all returned 
home to him — the number of the men was six— <ptife 
safe and sound. But their father took them, and 


l() Vide supra, v. L5, note *. 

1 At Hiris, not iu Macedonia; as 
appears by the next sentence. The 
*• sacred car and steeds of Jove” (Or- 
mazd) were briefly described, vii. 40. 
Tin 1 steeds which drew it were there 
said to he “ eight white horses” 

3 For the positions of Bisaltia and 
Crestonia, ride supra, vii. 115 note s , 
and 124, note n . 


3 Rhodope proper appears to have 
been the chain now called Dcspntu 
Datjh (supra, iv. 40, note *), which 
separates the valley of tile Newt us 
{Kura Hu) from that of the llebrus 
(Maritza). The name, however, ex- 
tended to some portion of the Balkan 
(Thuevd. ii. 0(5 ; Ptolem. Ueogr. iti. 
1 1) — that, namely, upon which this 
chain adjoins. 
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punished their offence bp plucking* out their eyes from 
the sockets. Such was the treatment which those men 
received. 

117. The Persians, having journeyed through Thrace 
and reached the pussa go, entered their ships hastily and 
crossed the Hellespont to Abydos. The bridges were 
not found stretched across the strait; since a storm had 
broken and dispersed them. At Abydos the troops 
halted, and obtaining more abundant provision than 
they had yet got upon their march, they fed without 
stint; from which cause, added to the change in their 
water, great numbers of those who had hitherto escaped 
perished. The remainder, together with Xerxes him- 
self, came sate to Sardis. 4 

118. There is likewise another account given of the 
return of the king. It is said that when Xerxes on 
his way from Athens arrived at, Eton upon the Strymon, 
he gave up travelling by land, and intrusting IIy~ 
dames with the conduct of his forces to the Hellespont, 
embarked himself on hoard a Phoenician ship, and so 
crossed into Asia. On his voyage the ship was assailed 
by a strong wind blowing from the mouth of the 
Strymon, which caused the sea to run high. As the 
storm increased, and the ship laboured heavily, because 
of the number of the Persians who had come in the 
icing’s train, and who now crowded the deck, Xerxes 
was seized with fear, and called out to the helmsman 
in a loud voice, asking him, if there were any means 
whereby they might escape the danger. 11 No means, 
master,” the helmsman answered, “unless we could he 
quit of these too numerous passengers.” Xerxes, they 
say, on hearing this, addressed the Persians as follows : 

4 Xerxes remained at Sardis tlie at BrauchidiC (supra, vi. 39, note 5 * * * * ); 

whole of tiie winter, and during a many curious remains from which, 

considerable portion of the next year , including eight of the archaic sitting 

(inl'ra, ix. 107, ad fin.). It was at j statues (supra, v, 3t>, note 5 ), have 

this time that he was said to have J lately reached this country, and are 

plundered and destroyed the temple now in the British Museum. 
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“Men of Persia/' he said, “now is the time for you to 
show what love ye hear your king. My safety, as it 
seems, depends wholly upon you.” So spake the king ; 
and the Persians instantly made obeisance, and then 
leapt over into the sea. Thus was the ship lightened, 
and Xerxes got safe to Asia. As soon as he had reached 
the shore, he sent for the helmsman, and gave him a 
golden crown because he had preserved the life of the 
king, — but because he had caused the death of a num- 
ber of Persians, he ordered his head to be struck from 
his shoulders. 

119. Such is the other account which is given of the 
return of Xerxes ; but to me it seems quite unworthy 
of belief, alike in other respects, and in what relates to 
the Persians. For bad the helmsman made any such 
speech to Xerxes, I suppose there is not one man in 
ten thousand who will doubt that this is the course 
which the king would have followed : — he would have 
made the men upon the ship’s deck, 5 who were not 
only Persians, hut Persians of the very highest rank, 
quit their place and go down below ; and would have 
cast into the sea an equal number of the rowers, who 
were Phoenicians. But the truth is, that the king, as 
1 have already said, returned into Asia by the same 
road as the rest of the army. 

120. 1 will add a strong proof of this. It is certain 
that Xerxes on his way hack from Greece passed 
through Abdera, where lie made a contract of friend- 
ship with the inhabitants, and presented them with a 
golden seymitar, and a tiara hroidered with gold. The 
Abderites declare — hut I put no faith in this part of 

5 The Epibalse, or “marines,” of is, however, no ground for attaching 
which each, trireme in the Persian any credence to the story, which is 
fleet carried thirty (supra, 184). It only valuable as a striking embodi- 
may well be doubted whether under ment of the real Oriental feeling with 
such circumstances the Persian king regard to the person of the monarch 
would not have preferred Phoenician (vide supra, ch. 90, note 3 , and ch. 
seamen to unskilled Persians. There 102). 
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their story — that from tl»o time of tlie king’s leaving* 
Athens, he never once loosed his girdle till lie came to 
their city, since it was not till Ihen that he felt himself 
in safety. Now Ahdera is nearer io the Hellespont 
than Eton and the Strymon, 6 'where Xerxes, according 
to the other tale, took ship. 

121. Meanwhile the Greeks, finding that they could 
not capture Andros, sailed away to Garystus, and 
wasted the lands of the Oarystians,* after which they 
returned to Salamis. Arrived here, they proceeded, 
before entering on any other matter, to make choice 
of the first-fruits which should bo set apart as offerings 
to the gods. These consisted of divers gifts ; among 
them were three Phoenician triremes, 8 one of which 
was dedicated at the Isthmus, whore it continued to my 
day ; another at Sunium ; and the third, at Salamis 
itself, wl licit was devoted to Ajax. This done, they 
made a division of the booty, and sent away the first- 
fruits to Delphi. Thereof was made the statue, 0 hold- 
ing in its hand the beak of a .ship, which is twelve 
cubits high, and which stands in the same place with 
the golden one of Alexander the Macedonian. 10 

122. After the first-fruits had been sent to Delphi, 


0 For the site of Ahdera, vide 
supra, vii. 109, note 9 . 

7 Themisiocles seems to have 
lacked the influence, or tho honesty, 
to keep his bargain with these unfor- 
tunates (supra, ch. 112). 

B Compare Tlmcyd. ii. S4, for the 
practice of dedicating ships to com- 
memorate a naval victory. The offer- 
ing at the Isthmus was made to Nep- 
tune, as god of the sea (cf. Pnuwm. n. 
i. § 0-8) ; that at Sunium to Miuerva 
Sunias (ib. i. i. § 1), who had inspired 
Themistoclos with wisdom ; that at 
Salamis to Ajax, in acknowledgment 
of the help rendered by the ASacidan 
(supra, ch, 83, end). 

9 I presume this is the statue men- 
tioned by Pausanias (x. xiv. § 3), as 
still remaining at Delphi in his day, 


which he says was erected hy the 
Greeks to commemorate the battles of 
Artemisinin and Salamis. It was a 
statue of Apollo, and stood, appa- 
rently, inside the temple. Its coun- 
terpart, the statue dedicated at Olym- 
pia to commemorate the victory of 
Plata?, a, was a statue of Jupiter, not 
cpiite so colossal, the height being ten 
cubits instead of 12 (infra, ix. 81). 

10 Mr. Blakeslcy imagines (note ad 
loc.) that this is an addition hy another 
hand, and that the Alexander who had 
a gold statue at Delphi, was the con- 
queror of Asia. But the wealth of 
Alexander, the son of Amyntas, who 
derived from a single mine nearly 
90,000?. a-year (supra, v. 17), may 
well have sufficed for such an offering. 
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the Greeks made inquiry of the god, in the name of their 
whole body, if he had received his full share of the spoils 
and was satisfied therewith. The god made answer, 
that all the other Greeks had paid him his full clue, ex- 
cept only the Eginetans ; on them he had still a claim 
for the prize of valour which they had gained at Salamis. 3 
So the Eginetans, when they heard this, dedicated the 
three golden shirs which stand on the top of a bronze 
mast, in the corner near the bowl offered by Croesus. 1 2 

123. When the spoils had been divided, the Greeks 
sailed to the Isthmus, where a prize of valour was to 
be awarded to l he man who, of all the Greeks, had 
shown the most merit during the war. When the 
chiefs wore all come, they met at the altar of Neptune, 
and took the ballots wherewith they were to give their 
votes for the first and for the second in merit. Then 
eacli man gave himself the first vote, since each con- 
sidered that he was himself the worthiest; but the 
second votes were given chiefly to Themistocles. 3 In 
this way, while the others received but one vote apiece, 
Themistocles had for the second prize a large majority 
of the suffrages. 

124. Envy, however, hindered the chiefs from com- 
ing to a decision, and they all sailed away to their 
homes without making any award. 4 Nevertheless 
Themistocles -was regarded everywhere as by far the 
wisest man of all the Greeks ; and the whole country 


1 Supra, cli. 03. 1L is ilioup.Lt that 

the Egiuelans exhibited their grati- 
tude for the victory of Salamis chiefly 
“upon their own .soil.” (Sec Mr. 
Bln Lesley’s note on this passage.) 
The temple, from, which the Munich 
marbles were taken, was probably 

“erected in commemoration of the 
victory.” Its ornaments exhibited 
“the triumph of the Hellenic over 
the Asiatic race.” 

* Supra, i. 51. The silver bowl of 
Crcesus is intended, which stood “in 
the corner of the ante-chapel.” All 


the more precious treasures of the 
Dolphians were lost before the duLe ot 
Pausanias, Laving been converted into 
money at the time of the Sacred War 
(n.o. 357—317). 

8 Plutarch, with his usual exagge- 
ration, declares the second votes to 
have been given to Themistocles 
u'lKtn tmonsfi/ (Them. c. 17,* De Ma- 
lign. Her. vol. ii. p. 871, D). 

4 Jt was probably considered im- 
possible to award a scomd prize with- 
out a first, and the first could not he 
decided. 
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rang with his fame. As the chiefs who fought at 
Salamis, notwithstanding that he was really entitled to 
the prize, had withheld Ins honour from him, he went 
without delay to Lacedaemon, in the hope that he would 
be honoured there. 5 * And the Lacedaemonians received 
him handsomely, and paid him great respect. The 
prize of valour indeed, which was a crown of olive, 
they gave to Eurybiades ; but Theruistocles was given 
a crown of olive loo, as the prize of wisdom and dex- 
terity. He was likewise presented with the most beau- 
tiful chariot that could be found in Sparta; and after 
receiving abundant praises, was, upon his departure, 
escorted as far as the borders of Tcgea, by the 300 
picked Spartans who are called the Knights. 0 Never 
was it known, either before or since, that the Spartans 
escorted a man out of their city. 

125. On the return of Themistocles to Athens, 
Timodemus of Aphidnre, 7 who was one of his enemies, 
but otherwise a man of no repute, became so maddened 
with envy that he openly railed against him, and re- 
proaching him with his journey to Sparta, said — 
u ’Twas not his own merit that lia<l won him honour 
from the men of Lacedtsmon, hut the fame of Athens, 
his country/’ Then Themistocles, seeing that Timo- 
dernus repeated Ibis phrase unceasingly, replied — 


5 According to Diodorus (xi. 27), 
Themistocles wont to Sparta on invi- 
tation. The Spartans wore, afraid 
that in his disappointment he might 
entertain projects dangerous to 0 recce, 
anil wished to bring him back to good 
humour. Among other favours they 
presented him with a sum of money 
double the amount of that which 
Polycritus and Amoinias hud received. 
To his acceptance of this sum Diodo- 
rus ascribes it, that Le was superseded 
in his command the next year by 
Xaut hij >pus. Plutarch likewise speaks 
of Themistocles as invited to Sparta 

(Them. c. 17) 

Thucydides (i, 74) is an important 


witness to the unusual character of 
the honours which Themistocles re- 
ceived (p dX tarn eYip/jcrore iivhpu 
£crov row ms vpas e Adder on'). 

6 Concerning the Spai tan knights, 
vide supra, i. 07 note s , and vii. 20 5. 

7 Aphiduto, or Aphidna (Siral). ix. 
p. 577 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc.) was 
one, of the most ancient of the Attic 
demi, its foundation being ascribed to 
( teeroj s (Strafe. 1. s. c.). The site is 
uncertain, but on grounds of strong 
probability it is placed by Colonel 
Leake at Kotroni, in the upper part 
of the valley formed by the river of 
Marathon (Demi of Attica, p, 21). 
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“ Tims stands tHe case, friend. I liad never got this 
honour from the Spartans, had I been a Belbinite 8 — 
nor thou, liadst thou been an Athenian ! ” 

120. Artabazus, the son of Pharmices,® a man whom 
the Persians had always held in much esteem, but who, 
after the affair, of Plato, rose still higher in their 
opinion, escorted king Darius as far as the strait, with 
sixty thousand of the chosen troops of Mardonius. 
When the king was safe in Asia, Aria bams set out upon 
liis return ; and on arriving near Pallene, 1 and finding 
that Mardonius liad gone into winter quarters in Thes- 
saly aud Macedonia, and was in no hurry for him to 
join the camp, he thought it his bounden duty, as the 
Potidmans had just revolted, to occupy himself in re- 
ducing them to slavery. For as soon as the king had 
passed beyond their territory, and the Persian fleet 
had made its hasty flight from Salamis, the Potidseans 
revolted from the barbarians openly ; as likewise did 
all the other inhabitants of that peninsula. 

1 27. Artabazus, therefore, laid siege to Potiduea ; 
and having a suspicion that the Oiynlhinns were likely 
to revolt shortly, he besieged their city also. Now 
Olynthus was at that time held by the Bottimans, 2 who 
had been driven from the parts about the Thermaic 
gulf by the Macedonians. Artabazus took the city, 
and having so done, led out all the inhabitants to a 


n There were two places of Ihe 
name of Belbina. One, called also 
Eelmina (Polyb. n. liv. § 3), or Bolc- 
mina (Pausan. in. xxi. § 3, &c.), was 
a town of Lacedajmon, on [lie borders 
of Arcadia. Tbe other was an island 
at the month of the Saronic gulf 
(Slrah. viii. p. 544), not far from 
Sunium (il>. ix. p. 578 ; cf. Scylax, 
Pcripl. ]). 45), which seems to be the 
modern island of' HI. Uetmje (Leake’s 
Demi, p. 02). The latter is un- 
doubtedly the place intended in this 
passage. 

Timodemus must have been a na- 
Uve of Belbina, who, on recoiling the 


Athenian citizenship, was enrolled in 
the demus of Aphiclnas. Hence the 
point of the repartee, Plato (Rep. i. 
p. S30), who is followed by most 
other writers (Cic. de Senect. c. 3 ; 
Plut. Them. c. 18 ; Apophth. vol. ii. 
p. 185, B. ; Grig. adv. Cels. i. 29, 
&c.), tells the story of a Seiiphian. 

8 Artabazus had previously com- 
manded the l’artliians and Choras- 
mians (supra, vii. (Hi). His prudent 
conduct at Plataia is noticed (infra, 
ix. 06). 

1 Supra, vii. 123, note 6 . 

2 Compare Thucyd. ii. 99, aud see 
above, vii. 123, note 4 . 
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marsh in the neighbourhood, 3 and there slew them* 
After this lie delivered the place into the hands of the 
people called Ohalcideans, having' first appointed Crito- 
b til us of Tordne to be governor. Such was the way in 
which the Ohalcideans got Olynthus. 4 

128. When this town had fallen, Artabazus pressed 
the siege of Potidaaa all the more unremittingly; 
and was pushing his operations with vigour, when 
Timoxenus, captain of the Scion terms, 3 entered into a 
plot to betray the town to him. How the matter was 
managed at first, I cannot pretend to say, for no account 
has come down to us : but at the last this is what hap- 
pened. Whenever Timoxenus wished to send a letter 
to Artabazus, or Artabazus to send one to Timoxenus, 
the letter was written on a strip of paper, and rolled 
round tbe notched end of an arrow-shaft ; the feathers 
were then put on over the paper, and the arrow thus 
prepared was shot to some place agreed upon. But 
after a while the plot of Timoxenus to betray Potidiea 
was discovered in this way. Artabazus, on one occa- 
sion, shot off his arrow, intending to send it to the ac- 
customed place, but missing his mark, hit one of the 
Potidieans in the shoulder. A crowd gathered about 
1 he wounded man, as commonly happens in war ; and 
when the arrow was pulled out, they noticed the paper, 
and straightway carried it to the captains, who were 


n The lagoon Uoh/ca, a liltle lo the 
cast of the city, is probably intended 
(Leake's Northern Greece, vol. iii. 

p. tr>-i). 

4 The site and celebrity of Olyu- 
thus, and the position of Tordne, 
have been already noticed (vii. J28, 
note l ), as also have the number and 
importance of tbe Chalcidcan settle- 
ments in these parts (v. 74, note). Ex- 
cepting Acanthus, Sta&irus, and Ar- 
gilus, which were colonies from Andros 
(Thncyd. iv. 84, 88, 103), Olynthus, 
which was Bottkean, Mende, which 
was Eretrian (ib. 1 23), Potkkea, which 


was a colony from Corinth (ib. i. 50), 
and. Scione, wiiich claimed to be 
Admin (ib. iv. 120), all fbo cities of 
the great peninsula included between 
the Thermnicand Htrymouic gulfs ap- 
pear to have been of Chaleideau ori- 
gin (sep Hermann's Pol, Antiq. § 81). 
Olynthus seems, very shortly alter it 
was given to the Ohalcideans, to have 
come to be regarded as their chief 
city (Thuc. i. 58 ; iv. 123). We find 
it, before its conquest by Philip, at 
the head of thirty-two cities (Dem. 
Philipp, iii. p. 117, 21). 

5 Supra, vii. 123, note 5 . 
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present from the various cities of the peninsula. 6 The 
captains read the letter, and finding who the traitor 
was, nevertheless resolved, ont of regard for the city of 
Scion e, that as they did not wish the Scionseans to be 
thenceforth branded with the name of traitors, they 
would not bring against him any charge of treachery. 
Such accordingly was the mode in which this plot was 
discovered. 

129. Alter Artabazns had continued the siege by 
the space of three months, it happened that there was 
an unusual ebb of the tide, which lasted a long while. 
So when the barbarians saw that what had been sea 
was now no more than a swamp, they determined to 
push across it into Pallene. And now the troops had 
already made good two-fifths of their passage, andihree- 
fifths still remained before they could reach Pallene, 
when the tide came in with a very high flood, higher 
than had ever been seen before, as the inhabitants of 
those parts declare, though high floods are by no means 
uncommon. All who were not able to swim perished 
immediately;’ the rest were slain by the Potidseans, 
who bore down upon them in their sailing vessels. 
The Potida-ans say that what caused this swell and 
flood, and so bi-ought about the disaster of the Persians 
which ensued therefrom, -was the profanation, by the 
very men now destroyed in the sea, of the temple and 
image of Neptune, situated in their suburb. And in 
this they seem to mo to say well. Artabazus afterwards 
led away tlie remainder of bis army, and joined Mar- 
donius in Thessaly. Thus fared it 'with the Persians 
who escorted the king to the strait. 

130. As for that part of tlie fleet of Xerxes which 

p Tlicsc weie Apliylis, Ncupolis, tida-a by the victorious Athenians 
iEga, Therambus, Scione, Mencle, under Callias. lie contrived to carry 
and Sane (vide supra, vii. 123). his men into the town through the 

. 7 A more successful passage was sea, with, only a slight loss (Thucyd. 
made by Aristeus and a body of i. 63). 

Corinthians, when excluded from Po- 
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had survived the battle, when it had made good its 
escape from Sal amis to the coast of Asia, and conveyed 
the king with his 'army across the strait from the 
Chersonese to Abydos, it passed the winter at Cyme . 8 
On the first approach of spring, there was an early 
muster of the ships at Samos, where some of them 
indeed had remained throughout the winter. Most of 
the men-at-arms who served, on board were Persians, or 
else Modes ; and the command of the fleet had been 
taken by Mardontes the son of Bagteus, and Artaynt.es ' 
the son of Ariachcees ; 9 while there was likewise a 
third commander, Ithamitrcs the nephew of Artayutes , 10 
whom his uncle had advanced to the post. Further 
west than Samos, however, they did not venture to 
proceed ; for they remembered what a defeat they had 
suffered, and there was no one to compel them to 
approach any nearer to Greece. They therefore re- 
mained at Samos, and kept watch over Ionia, to hinder 
it from breaking into revolt. The whole number of 
their ships, including those furnished by the Ionians, 
was three hundred. It did not enter into their 
thoughts that the Greeks would proceed against Ionia; 
on the contrary, they supposed that the defence of their 
own country would content them, more especially as 
they had not pursued the Persian fleet when it tied 
from Salainis, but had so readily given up the chase. 
They despaired, however, altogether of gaining any 
success by sea themselves, though by land they thought 
that Mardonius was quite sure of victory. So they 
remained at. Samos, and took counsel together, if by 
any means they might harass the enemy, at the same 


8 Supra, i. 1-19. 

0 Artavntc-s was probably the son 
of the Persian noble who bad been one 
of the superintendents at Mount Athos 
(vii. 22), and had died there (ib. 117). 

Another of his sons, Otaspcs, com- 
manded the Assyrian contingent in 


the army of Xerxes (ib. Oft). Mar- 
doutes, the son of Uagams, was men- 
tioned (ib. 80) ns commanding the 
troops furnished by the islands in the 
Persian Gulf. 

10 L n fra, ix. 102. 
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GRECIAN FLEET PROCEEDS TO EGINA. Book YIII. 


time that they waited eagerly to hear how matters 
would proceed with Mardonius. 

131. The approach of spring, and the knowledge 
that Mardonius was in Thessaly, roused the Greeks 
From inaction. Their land force indeed was not yet 
come together ; but the fleet, consisting of one hundred 
and ten ships, proceeded to Bgina, under the command 
of Leotychides. 11 This Leotychides, who was both 
general and admiral, was the son of Menares, the son 
of Agesilaus, 1 the son of Hippocra tides, the son of 
Leotychides, the son of Anaxilaiis, . the son of Arclii- 


11 Supra, vi. 71. By comparing tlie Leotychides and Tlieopompus are only 
genealogy here given with the list of known from Herodotus. With regard 
Spartan kings of the lower house in to the earlier kings there is a good 
Pausanias (iix. and iv.), we find that deal of diversity among the best au- 
the lino of Leotychides departed from thorities, as the following lists will 
that of Demaratus, after Tlieopompus, show 
the eighth king. The names between 


Herodotus. 

Patisantas 
(III. vii.). 

Eusebius 
(Chron. I. p. 16?). 

Simonides. 

Pi odes 

Prodcs 

Procles 

Procles 

1 

| 

Sous 


Sous 

j 

Euiyplion 

Eurypon 


Eurypon 

Prytanis 

Piylauis 

Prytanis 

Prytanis 

Polydectes 

Eunomus 

Eunomins 

Eunomus 

Eunomus 

Polydectes 

| 

j 

Charillus 

Chudllus 

Ohaiides 

CharilaUs 

Eicander 

Eic.mder 

Eicander 

Eicander 
*■ | 

i 

Thcopompns 

Tin npompus 

Theopompus 

ThPopompus 


Sous seems to he wrongly cumUnd 
from the list of Herodotus, and Eu- 
nonms appears to he an interpolation 
in all the lists. Eunomus is a ficti- 
tious name, standing for Lycurgus, 
whose legislation was called evvo/xla 
(Pint. Lycurg. c. 5). Now Ty cargos 
was not king at all, or iu (he diiecl 
line of succession. lie was son of 
IVylanis, brother of Polydectes, and 
uncle to Charillus or Cliariluiis (Eph. 
Fr. (34), The true genealogical de- 
scent from Eurypon was probably the 
following. (See note 8 on Book i. ch. 
(Jo; and compare Clinton’s F. H. 
vol. i, p. 144, and App. eh. 6. For 


the genealogy between .Procles and 
Hercules, vide supra, vii. 204.) 

Eurypon 

Prjdanis 

Polydectes, Lyciirgus (Emitmvs) 

Clmrilaiis 

Eicander 

Tlieopompus 

1 Herodotus gives Agis as the name 
of the father of Menares, in Book vi. 
ch. 05. 



Oh vp. 131, 132. HERODOTUS THE CHfAN AMBASSADOR. 


damns, the son of Anaxandrides, the son of Theopom- 
pus, the son of Meander, the son of Cbarillus, the son 
of Eunomus, the son of Polydectes, the son of Pry tan is, 
the son of Euryphon, the son of Procles, the son of 
Aristodemus, Ihe son of Aristomachus, the son of 
Cleodcens, the son of Hyllus, the son of Hercules. He 
belonged to the younger branch of the royal house. 2 
All his ancestors, except the two next in the above 
list l.o himself, had been kings of Sparta. 3 The Athe- 
nian vessels were commanded by Xanthippus the son 
of Aripliron. 4 

132. When the whole fleet was collected together 
at Egina, ambassadors from Ionia arrived at the Greek 
station; they had but just come from paying a visit 1o 
Sparta, where they had been intreating tlie Lacedae- 
monians to undertake the deliverance of their native 
land. One of these ambassadors was Herodotus, the 
son of Basileides. 5 Originally they were seven in 
number; and the whole seven had conspired to slay 
Strattis the tyrant of Chios; 6 one, however, of those 
engaged in the plot betrayed the enterprise ; and the 
conspiracy being in this way discovered, Herodotus, 
and the remaining live, quitted Chios, and went 
straight to Sparta, whence they had now proceeded to 

2 Supra, a i. 52. had succeeded Tliemistocles in the 

:i If seems almost necessary lo read, command of the fleet, does not imply 
as has been proposed (Palmer, Exeroit. that tlie laiter had ceased to he a 
p. 39 ; Larcher, ad loe.), “ seven ” for Sf rate” us. There is no reason to 
“ two ” (£ for €) here. The line of suppose, as Diodorus does (xi. 27), 
kin;j;s from Theopompus is given Ly that Tliemistocles was in any disgrace 
Pausanias as follows: — Theopompus, (Plut. Them. c. 17). The feeling 
ZeuxidamuK, Anaxidamus, Archida- probably was that he could not he 
mus, Agesicles, Ariston, Demaratus, spared on distant service. He there- 
Leotycliides, &c. Of these the last four fore remained at Athens to give his 
are confirmed by Herodotus (i. 65, 67, countrymen Ihe heuefit of his coun- 
v. 75, vi. 71), so that there is no reason sets. 

to think, as Ruhr suggests, that he and 5 It is conjectured, with some rea- 
Herodotus drew from different sources, son (Dahlmann, Life of Herodotus, 
The two branches of the lower royal p. 5, E. T.), that this Herodotus was 
house parted at Theopompus , the eighth a relation of the historian. 
anccstorofLeotych ides, and the seventh 6 Strattis was mentioned as accom- 

of Demaratus (cf. Clinton, ii. p, 260). pauying Darius to the Danube (supra, 

* Supra, vi. 131. That Xanthippus iv. 138). 

von. iv. 2 b 
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Egina, their object being to beseech the Greeks that they 
would pass over to Ionia. It was not however without 
difficulty that they were induced to advance even so far 
as Delos. All beyond that seemed to the Greeks full 
of danger ; the places were quite unknown to them, 
and to their fancy swarmed with Persian troops ; as 
for Samos, it appeared to them as far off as the pillars 
of Hercules. 7 Thus it came to pass, that at the very 
same time the barbarians were hindered by their fears 
from venturing any further west than Samos, and the 
prayers of the Chians failed to induce the Greeks to 
advance any further east than Delos. Terror guarded 
the mid region. 

133. The Greek fleet was now on its way to Delos ; 
but Mardonius still abode in liis winter-quarters in 
Thessaly. When he was about to leave them, he 
despatched a man named Mys, an Europian by birth, 8 
to go and consult the different oracles, giving him 
orders to put questions everywhere to all the oracles 
whereof he found it possible to make trial. What it 
was that he wanted to know, when he gave Mys these 


7 This is perhaps the grossest in- 
stance in Herodotus of rhetorical 
exaggeration. The passage from Eu- 
rope to Asia, through the islands, 
must have been thoroughly familiar 
to the Greeks of this period. Even 
tho Spartans were accustomed to 
make it (Herod, i. 70, 152, iii. 47, 

54). The fact that for fifteen years, 
since the termination of the Ionian 
revolt, the western waters of the 
iEgean had been little visited, could 
not produce the state of ignorance 
which Herodotus describes. T agree 
with Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. 
v. p. 108), that the fear which kept 
the Greeks at Delos was not a dread 
of the distance, hut “ fear of an 
enemy’s country, where they could 
not calculate the risk beforehand 
but I cannot agree with him in think- 
ing that the words of Herodotus mean 
no more. He clearly intends to assert 


that geographical ignorance was (at 
least in part) the cause of the delay. 
(On the proneness of Herodotus to 
rhetorical exaggeration, see the Intro- 
ductory Essay,' vol. i. pp. 108-5.) 

8 There were two cities of the name 
of Europus in Macedonia (Ptolern. 
iii. 18; Plin. II. H. iv. 10), and a 
third in Caria (Steph. Byz. ; Ety- 
roolog. Mag.). From Stephen it ap- 
pears (s. v. Eifpcapo? and Evpcoird?) 
that the (Jarian Europus was the city 
more commonly known as Euromus, 
which lay at some little distance from 
the coast (Stvab. xiv. p. 042), pro- 
bably not far from Mylasa (Liv. xlv, 
25). Colonel Leake thinks tho ruins 
near In Lli (figured in Fellows’s Asia 
Minor, p. 203) to bo those of this town 
(Leake's Asia Minor, p. 224). It is 
clear from ch. 135 ad fin. that He- 
rodotus intends the (Jarian city. 



Chap. 333, 134. ORACLES WHICH HE CONSULTED. 


87.1 


orders, T am not able to say, for no account lias reached 
me of the matter ; but for my own part, I suppose that 
he sent to inquire concerning the business which he 
had in hand, and not for any other purpose. 

184. Mys, it is certain, -went to Lebadeia, 0 and by 
the payment of a sum of money, induced one of the 
inhabitants to go down to Trophdnius j 1 he likewise* 
visited A boa of the Phocians, 3 and there consulted the 
god ; while at Thebes, to which place he went first of 
all, he not only got access to Apollo Ismenius 3 (of 
■whom inquiry is made by means of victims, according 
to the custom practised also at Olympia 4 ); but like- 
wise prevailed on a man who was not a Theban but 
a foreigner, to pass the night in the temple of iin- 
phiaraiis. 5 No Theban can lawfully consult tins oracle, 

^ Lebadeia retains its name almost I from which the Apollo here wor- 
unclianged in the modern lAvadhm , ■ shipped received his name. No ro~ 
one of the most flourishing towns of ; mains of the ancient building have 
Northern Greece. There arc a number yet been found (T .cake’s N. Greece, 
of inscriptions on the spot containing , vol. ii. p. 2132). 
the ancient name, but very few le- 1 4 Compare Pind. 01. viii. 2-5. 

mains of Hellenic buildings (Leake’s “ Ovkvpma . . . iva pavrtes tivbpc ?, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii.pp. 120-132). | cpnvpoi s rcKp.cup6p.cvai, Trapcnreip&vrm 

I The cave of Trophomns Avas situ- ' Aid?.” And note the existence at 
ated at a little distance from the city , Olympia to the time of Pausanias of 
(Pausan. ix. xxxix. § 2), probably on | an altar to .Jupiter Mu i , n//efu.s (Pausaii. 
t,hc hill to the south (Leake, p. 320). \ v. xv. § 4). Allusions to the custom 
Pausanias has described at length the ■ as prevailing at the temple of Apollo 
very complex operation of the descent, ! Ismenius will be found, Soph. (Ed. T. 
drawing from his own experience [ 21 (eV’ ’lo-pqvov re pavreia erreo b<S) r 
(1. s. c. § 4-5). His account is con- • and Philoch. Fr. 107. 

firmed in all important particulars j 5 That this temple was not at, 
by Philostratus (Tit. Apoll. Tyan. ' Thebes, but near Oropus, has hi on 
viii. 19). According to Cicero (Tusc. already proved (supra, i. -10, note 8 ). 
I). i. 47), Troplionius and A ga modes , Some remains of the ancient building 
were the original builders of the ' are thought to have been discovered at 
temjdc of Apollo at Delphi. ' Muvru-lMnl As/, between Markupnln 

a Supra, i. 40, note 8 , and viii. 33, and Kttkvmo (Leake, vol. ii. p. 441). 
note l . Prophetic dreams were supposed to 

II This temple, which has been al- visit those who slept in this temple 
ready mentioned more than once (see on tho fleece of a ram which they had 
i. 52, and v. 59), stood on a hill in- first offered to the god (Pausan. x. 
side the walls, to the right of the gate ' xxxiv. ad fin.). Plutarch professes 
called Electao, by which you entered to recount the dream whieh visited the 
Thebes from the south (Pausan. ix. x. man employed on this occasion. Ho 
§ 2, connected with viii. end.) Re- . thought that he was entering the 
neatli this hill to the eastward, and ; temple when the priest tried to stop 
in part from it, flowed the Tsmenus, him, pushed him towards the door, 
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ORACLE OF APOLLO PTOTJS. 


Book Till. 


for tlie following reason : A mphiarails by an oracle 
gave the Thebans their choice, to have him for their 
prophet or for their helper in war ; he bade them elect 
between the two, and forego either one or the other ; so 
they chose rather to have him for their helper. On 
this account it is unlawful for a Theban to sleep in his 
temple. 

135. One thing which the Thebans declare to have 
happened at this time is to me very surprising. Mys, 
the Europian, they say, after he had gone about to all 
the oracles, came at last to the sacred precinct of Apollo 
Ptdiis. 6 The place itself bears the name of Ptoiim ; it 
is in the country of the Thebans, and is situate on the 
mountain side overlooking Lake Copais, only a very little 
way from the town called Acrsephia. Here Mys arrived, 
and entered the temple, followed by three Theban 
citizens — picked men whom the state had appointed to 
take down whatever answer the god might give. Ho 
sooner was he entered than the prophet delivered him 
an oracle, but in a foreign tongue ; so that his Theban 
attendants were astonished, hearing a strange language 
when they expected Greek, and did not know what to 
do. Mys, however, the Europian, snatched from their 
hands the tablet which they had brought with them, 
and wrote down what the prophet uttered. The 
reply, he told them, was in the Oarian dialect. After 
this, Mys departed and returned to Thessaly. 

130. Mardonius, when he had read the answers given 


and finally, when lie would not retire, 
struck him on the head with a stone 
(Vit. Aristid. c. 19). 

6 The temple of Apollo Pioiis stood 
on the flanks of the mountain (Mount 
Ptoiim), from which probably it de- 
rived its name. Mount Ptoiim was 
the ridge between the eastern part of 
Lake Copais and the sea (S trail, is. p. 
599; Paxtsan. ix. xxiii. § 3-4). It 
had three heights ( Tpucaprfvav , Find, 
ap. 3 (rah. I. s. c.), which seem io be 


Mounts Paled, Btrvtzhia, and Skropo- 
neri. The temple of Apollo was pro- 
bably on Mount Paled, where the 
monastery of Paled formerly stood 
(Leake, vol, ii. p. 279). The town of 
Acnephia, or Acnephnia (Theopomp, 
Fr. 241 ; Pausan, 1. s. e.), occupied a 
craggy eminence lower down, and 
nearer Copais. It, is identified, by 
means of inscriptions, with the ex- 
tensive rains near Kardhftza ((Jell, 
p. 143 ; Leake, ii. p. 302). 
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by the oracles, sent next an envoy to Athens. This 
was Alexander, the son of Amyntas, a Macedonian, of 
whom lie made choice for two reasons. Alexander was 
connected with the Persians by family ties ; for Gygma, 
who was the daughter of Amyntas, and sister to Alex- 
ander himself, was married to Bubares,* a Persian, and 
by him had a son, to wit, Amyntas of Asia who was 
named after his mother’s father, and enjoyed the reve- 
nues of Alabanda, a large city of Phrygia, 7 8 9 which had 
been assigned him by the King. Alexander was like- 
wise (and of this too Mardonius was well aware), both 
by services which he had rendered, and by formal 
compact of friendship, 8 connected with Athens. Mardo- 
nius therefore thought that, by sending him, he would 
be most likely to gain over the Athenians to tlie Per- 
sian side. He had heard that they were a numerous 
and a warlike people, and lie knew that the disasters 
which had befallen the Persians by sea were mainly 
their work ; he therefore expected that, if he could 
form alliance with them, he would easily get the 
mastery of the sea (as indeed he would have done, 
beyond a doubt) ; while by land lie believed that he was 
already greatly superior : and so he thought by this 
alliance to make sure of overcoming the Greeks. 
Perhaps too the oracles leant this way, and counselled 
him to make Athens his friend : 10 so that it may have 
been in obedience to them that he sent the embassy. 

137. This Alexander was descended in tlie seventh 
degree from Perdiccas, who obtained the sovereignty 

7 Supra, v. 21. ami Phocian oracles to which Mys 

8 Alabanda is said above (vii. 195) obtained access, would have reeom- 

to have belonged to Caria. The limits mended this course — -certainly the 
of the two countries were never very most judicious that could have been 
strictly defined. For the site, see pursued. Having medized so deter- 
note G cm the above passage. minedly, these two nations were now 

9 The compact here spoken of is deeply interested in the success of the 

that of Trpogevia, the nature of which Persians. The religions machinery 
has been already explained (vide brought into play by the Persian party 
supra, vi. 57, note 6 ). in the Greek nation appears again 

10 It is likely enough that tlie Theban ' (infra, eh. 141). 
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over tlie Macedonians in tlie way which I will now 
relate . 1 Three brothers, descendants of Temenus, fled 
from Argos to the Illyrians ; their names were Gran- 
aries, Agropus, and Perdiccas. From Illyria they went 
across to Upper Macedonia, where they came to a 
certain town called Lebcea . 2 There they hired them- 
selves ont to serve the king in different employs ; one 
tended the horses ; another looked after the cows ; 
while Perdiccas, who was the youngest, took charge 
of the smaller cattle. In those early times poverty was 
not confined to the people : kings themselves were 
poor, and so here it was the king’s wife who cooked 
the victuals . 3 * * * * * * Now whenever she baked the bread, 
she always observed that the loaf of the labouring boy 
Perdiccas swelled to double its natural size. So the 
queen, finding this never fail, spoke of it to her husband. 
Directly that it came to his ears, the thought struck 
him that it was a miracle, and boded something of no 
small moment. He therefore sent for the three la- 
bourers, and told them to begone out of his dominions. 
They answered, “ they had a right to their wages ; if 
he would pay them what was due, they were quite 
willing to go.” Now it happened that the sun was 
shining down the chimney into the room where they 
were ; and the king, hearing them talk of wages, lost 
his wits, and said, “There are the wages which you 
deserve; take that — I give it you!” and pointed, as 


1 This narrative had been promised 

(mi pro, v. 22). It possesses little his- 

torical interest, since it does not affect 

the nation ; and the Argive descent 

even of Ihe Macedonian kings is open 

to question (see note 10 , adloc. s. eit.). 

There were two incompatible tradi- 

tions on the subject : one, that fol- 

lowed by Heiodotus and Thucydides 

(ii. 90, 100), made Perdiccas fly from 
Argos and found the kingdom; the 
other, which seems to have been 
current at least as early as Theo- 
pompus (Fr. 30), and which is given 


in Eusebius (Chron. Can, i. ch. 37), 
Syncellus (pp. 202-3), and other 
writers, related that the great-grand- 
father of Perdiccas, Caranus, led an 
expedition, from the Peloponnese into 
Macedonia, and there established him- 
self. According to this version there 
were three Temenid kings before Per- 
diccas— Garanus, Camus, and Tyrhu- 
mas or Thimmas. 

2 No city of this name is mentioned 
by any oilier writer. 

3 Compare Horn. Od. vi. 57 ; 
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he spoke, to tlie sunshine. The two elder brothers, 
Gauanes and Aeropus, stood aghast at the reply, and 
did nothing ; but the boy, who had a knife in his hand, 
made a mark with it round the sunshine on the floor of 
the room, and said, “ O king’, we accept your pay- 
ment ! 53 Then he received the light of the sun three 
times into his bosom, and so went away ; and his 
brothers went with him. 

138. When they were gone, one of those who sat by 
told ihe king what the youngest of the three had done, 
and hinted that lie must have had some meaning in 
accepting the wages given. Then the king, when he 
heard what had happened, was angry, and sent horse- 
men after the youths to slay them. Kow there is a 
river in Macedonia to which the descendants of these 
Argives offer sacrifice as their saviour. This stream 
swelled so much, as soon as tlie sons of Temenus were 
safe across, that the horsemen found it impossible to 
Follow. So the brothers escaped into another part of 
Macedonia, and took up their abode near the place 
called “the Gardens of Midas, son of Gordias/ 3 4 In 
these gardens there are roses which grow of them- 
selves, so sweet that no others can come near them, 
and with blossoms that have as many as sixty petals 
apiece. It was here, according to the Macedonians, 
that Silenns was made a prisoner. 4 5 Above the gardens 
stands a mountain called Bermius, which is so cold that 
none can reach the top. Here the brothers made their 
abode ; c and from this place by degrees they conquered 
all Macedonia. 


4 This name is connected with the 
tradition which derived the Phrygians 
of Asia from the Bryges whom the 
Macedonians drove out (supra, vii. 
73, note 1() ). The tract known under 
the name lay probably near Berrhcea 
(Leake’s X. Greece, vol. iii. p. 447). 

* r ’ The Pile went iliat Midas, one 
day when he was hunting, caught 


Silcnus, and forced him to answer a 
number of questions. These, as is 
natural, are variously reported (see 
Theopomp. Fr. 76 ; Arisiot. ap. Piut. 
vol. ii. p. 115, D, IS. ; Cic. Tusc. i. 48, 
&c.). 

6 Mount Bermius is undoubtedly 
the range which shuts in the Mace- 
donian maritime plain upon the west, 
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139. From the Perdiccas, of whom we have here 
spoken, Alexander was descended in the following 

extending from the Lydias (Kara s- | seat of empire, since there was the 


mdk) to the Haliacmon ( Visbntza ) 
(cf. Steal). vii. p. 480 ; and Ptolem. 
Geograph, iii. 13). Colonel Leake 
observes of the district between the 
upper part of this ridge and the 
marshes which occupy a great portion 
of the plain, that it is “ a beautiful 
region, protected on all sides by moun- 
tains or marshes, at a secure but not 
inconvenient distance from the sea; 
gifted with three magnificent positions 
lor cities or foi tresses in Vdrriu (Ber- 
thcea), Nidastu, and Vodhend ; blessed 
with every variety of elevation and 
aspect, of mountain, wood, fertile 
plain, running water and lake,” and 
therefore “ admirably* adapted to be 
the nursery of the giant monarchy of 
Macedonia, where its wealth and 
power might thrive and increase, 
until the time came for the augmenta- 
tion of its territory on every side ” 
(N. Greece, iii. p. 44G). 

It seems true to say that this was 
the earliest seat of the Macedonian 
kingdom of the (so-called) Temenkke. 
Herodotus properly distinguishes be- 
tween the “upper Macedonia” bor- 
dering upon Illyria, to which the 
fugitives first came, and the “lower 
Macedonia ” about Mount Bermius. 
The former was the country of the 
Lyeestian and Eleimiot Macedonians, 
which lay west of the Temeuid king- 
dom, and was not reduced to subjec- 
tion by the Temonid kings till later 
than the time of Pcrdiccas, the son of 
Alexander (Thuc. ii. 09, iv. 83, &c.). 
The latter was the tract described 
above : its chief towns were ASgas or 
Edessa, and Bella — the one (Edessa) 
situated at the point where the valley 
of the Lydias opens out upon the 
plain, the position of the modern 
Vodhend (Leake, iii. p. 272), a most 
magnificent site (Lear’s Journal of a 
Tour in Albania, &c. p. 38) ; the ; 
other lying in the plain itself, on the 
borders of the great Lydias lake, near 
the spot now occupied by Jannitza \ 
(Lear, p. 30; Leake, iii. p. 270). I 
Edessa has better claims than even 
Berrhcea to he considered the original 


burial-place of the kings, even in 
later times, after Pella became the 
capital (Diod. Sic. xix. 52, xxii. p. 307 ; 
Pausan. l. vi. § 3 ; Plin. H. N. iv. 10, 
&e.). From the tract in question, 
which extended north to Mount Paik, 
and east perhaps to the Axius, hut 
which nowhere reached the sea, be- 
ing separated from it by Bottifea and 
Pieria, the Temeuid kings proceeded 
on that career of conquest, the earlier 
steps of which are related by Thucy- 
dides (ii. 99). They first attacked 
and reduced Pieria and Bottiaca, ex- 
pelling the inhabitants, who fled east- 
ward (supra, vii. 112, note 8 , and 123, 
note 4 , p. 105). Next they made war on 
tbe western Baconians, and took from 
them the lower valley of the Axius. 
Beyond this river lay Mygdonia, the 
greater part of which they proceeded 
to conquer. After this their arms 
were turned against the Eordians, a 
Paeonian tribe (supra, vii. 185, note 7 ) 
occupying the upper valley of the 
Lydias between Mount Bermius and 
the parallel range to the west, the dis- 
trict now known as Sarighiol. The 
conquest of AlmGpia, which seems to 
be the country north of Mount Paik 
(Leake, iii. p. 445), followed. Anthe- 
mus, a town and district between 
Mygdonia and Ohalcidice (supra, v. 
94), was apparently reduced next. 
All these conquests preceded the Per- 
sian invasion (see Mtiller, Dorians, i. 
App, i. § 1G-18). 

Between the Persian and Pelopon- 
nesian wars, Crestona'a, Bisaltia, and 
portions of Upper Macedonia, were re- 
duced. Indeed a sort of hegemony 
seems at this time to have been esta- 
blished by the Temenid kings over 
the entire Macedonian nation, though 
the different tribes retained their 
kings, and when pressed, as in the 
case of Arrhibams (Thuc, iv,), de- 
fended their gi«m-indepemlence in 
arms. The further growth of Mace- 
donia was after this checked by in- 
ternal troubles until the time of Philip, 
son of Amyntas. 
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way : — Alexander was the son of A wynlats, Arayntas 
of Alcetas ; tlie father of Aloctas was Aeropus ; of 
Aeropus, Philip ; of Philip, Argmus ; of A rgaous, Per- 
diecas, the first sovereign.' 1 * * Such was the descent of 
Alexander. 

1 4.0. (§ 1.) When Alexander reached Athens as the 
ambassador of Mardonius, he spoke as follows: — 

44 0 men of Athens, these he the words of Mar- 
donius. 4 The king has sent a message to me, saying, 
4 All the trespasses which the Athenians have com- 
mitted against me [ freely forgive. Now then, Mar- 
donius, thus shalt thou act towards them. Restore to 
them their territory; and let them choose for them- 
selves whatever land they like besides, and let them 
dwell therein as a free people. Build up likewise all 
their temples which I burned, if on these terms they 
will consent to enter into a league with me/ Such are 
the orders which I have received, and' which I must 
needs obey, unless there be a hindrance on your part. 
And now I say unto you, — why arc ye so mad as to 
levy war against the king, whom ye cannot possibly 
overcome, or even resist for ever ? Ye have seen the 
multitude and the bravery of the host of Xerxes ; ye 
know also how large a power remains with me in your 
land ; suppose then ye should get the better of us, and 
defeat this army — a thing whereof ye will not, if ye 
be wise, entertain the least hope — what follows even 
then hut a contest with a still greater force ? Do not, 
because you would fain match yourselves with tlie king, 
consent to lose your country and live in constant 


1 This was tlie accepted genealogy. 

It is found complete in Eusebius 

(Uliron. Can. I. eh. xxxvii.) ; with 

one (accidental V) omission inSyncel- 
1ns (p, 262). These writers pretend 
to give the exact number of years 
which each king reigned. The result 
of Llieir calculations is to place the 
accession of Perdiccas in the latter part 


of the eighth century b.c. (about me. 
730). No dependence however can 
be placed on this date, nor can real 
Macedonian history he considered to 
commence any earlier than the reign 
of Amynlas. Even then the chro- 
nology is very uncertain (see Clinton’s 
F. H. vol. ii. App. clt. 4). 
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danger of join* lives. Bather agree to make peace ; 
which yc can now do without any tarnish to your 
honour, since the king invites you to it. Continue free, 
and make an alliance with us, without fraud or deceit.’ 

(§ 2.) “ These are the words, 0 Athenians, which 
Mardonius has bid me speak to you. For my own 
part, I will say nothing of the good will I hear your 
nation, since ye have not now for the first time to be- 
come acquainted with it. 8 But I will add my entreaties 
also, and beseech you to give ear to Mardonius : for I 
see clearly that, it is impossible for you to go on for 
ever contending against Xerxes. If that had appeared 
to me possible, I would not now have come hither the 
bearer of such a message. But the king’s power sur- 
passes that of man, and his arm reaches far. If then 
ye do not hasten to conclude a peace, when such fair 
terms are offered you, I tremble to think of what you 
will have to endure — you, who of all the allies lie 
most directly in the path of danger, whose land will 
always be the chief battle-ground of the contending 
powers, and who will therefore constantly have to 
suffer alone. Hearken then, I pray you, to Mardonius ! 
Surely it is no small matter that the Great King chooses 
you out from all the rest of the Greeks, to offer you 
forgiveness of the wrongs you have done him, and to 
propose himself as your friend and ally ! ” 

141. Such wore the words of Alexander. How the 
Lacedaemonians, when tidings reached them that Alex- 
ander was gone to Athens to bring about a league 
between the Athenians and the barbarians, and when 
at the same time they called to mind the prophecies 
which declared that the Dorian race should one day 
be driven from the Peloponnese by the Medes and the 
Athenians, 9 were exceedingly afraid lest the Athenians 

8 Supra, vii. 173. coined, since ** at no other point of 

3 Mr. Groin remarks that these time could the expulsion of all the 
prophecies must have keen recently Dorians from Peloponnesus, ky united 
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might consent to the alliance with Persia. They there- 
fore lost no time in sending envoys to Athens, and it 
so happened that these envoys were given their 
audience at the same time with Alexander ; for the 
Athenians had waited and made delays, because they 
felt sure that the Lacedaemonians would hear that an 
ambassador was come to them from the Persians, and 
as soon as they heard it would with all speed send 
an embassy. They contrived matters therefore of set 
purpose, so that the Lacedaemonians might hear them 
deliver their sentiments on the occasion. 

142. As soon as Alexander had finished speaking, 
the ambassadors from Sparta took the word and said, — 

“We are sent hero by the Lacedemonians to entreat 
of you that ye will not do a new thing in Greece, nor 
agree to the terms which are offered you by the Bar- 
barian. Such conduct on the part of any of the 
Greeks were alike unjust and dishonourable; but in 
you ’twould be worse than in others, for divers reasons. 
’Twas by you that this war was kindled at the first 
among us — our wishes were in no way considered ; the 
contest began by your seeking to extend your empire 10 
— now the fate of Greece is involved in it. Besides, 
it were surely an intolerable thing that the Athenians, 
who have always hitherto been known as a nation to 
which many men owed their freedom, should now be- 


Persians and Athenians, have been 
even, dreamt of ” (Hist, of Greece, vol. 
v. p. 200, note 2 ). The facility 'with 
which prophecies were forged appears 
from Book vii. oh. 6. 

10 If this reading is sound, we must 
regard Herodotus as guilty of an ana- 
chronism in throwing hack to the 
time of the Ionian insurrection the 
notion of an Athenian hegemony. 
This would he carelessness, not igno- 
rance, on his part; for he was well 
aware at what time the Athenian 
empire really commenced (supra, ch. 
3, ad fin.) . A similar incorrectness ap- 
pears in the next sentence. It could 


not possibly have been said in the 
year n.c. 479, that “ many men owed 
their freedom” to the Athenians. Up 
to this time they had never taken any 
part in liberating any nation. But 
Herodotus transfers to the time of the 
Persian war what might have been 
said with some truth of the Athenians 
of his own day. This error lends some 
countenance to the former ; otherwise 
I should he inclined to adopt the read- 
ing of Scbiul'er, which Hekker and 
Hehwcighamscr follow (apxh v f° r 
apxv 0» au d translate with Lange : — 
“ The contest was begun in defence 
of your territory.” 
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come tlie means of bringing all other Greeks into slavery. 
We feel, however, for the heavy calamities which press 
on you — the loss of your harvest these two years, 1 ami 
the ruin in which your homes have lain for so long a 
time. We offer yon, therefore, on the part of the 
Lacedaemonians and the allies, sustenance for your 
women and for the unwarlike portion of your house- 
holds, so long as the war endures. Be ye not seduced 
by Alexander the Macedonian, who softens down the 
rough words of Mardonius. He does as is natural for 
him to do — a tyrant himself, he helps forward a 
tyrant’s cause. 2 But ye, Athenians, should do differ- 
ently, at least if yo be truly wise ; for ye should know 
that with barbarians there is neither faith nor truth.” 

143. Thus spake the envoys. After which the Athe- 
nians returned this answer to Alexander : — 3 

“ We know, as well as thou dost, that the power of 
the Mede is many times greater than our own : we did 
not need to have that cast in our teeth. Nevertheless 
we cling so to freedom that we shall offer what resist- 
ance we may. Seek not to persuade us into making 
terms with the barbarian — say what thou wilt, thou 
wilt never gain our assent. Return rather at once, 
and tell Mardonius that our answer to him is this : — 
1 So long as the sun keeps his present course, we will 
never join alliance with Xerxes. Nay, we shall 
oppose him unceasingly, trusting in the aid of those 

1 it would seem ilmt Hie cxliorta- lie exercise it cruelly. He was a king 

tion of Then list odes (supra, cb. 109) Qiaaikevs) as truly as Xerxes or Leo- 
after Salami s — “ Let each now repair uidas ; and so other Greek writers 
his own house, and sow his land name the various monarclis of his 
diligently ” — had been disregarded, or house (Thueyd. i. 50, ii. 100 ; Plut. 
had come too late. The seed-corn Cim. c. 14; Xcn. Hell. v. ii. § 12, 
had not been got. in, and so the liar- &e.) ; but the Lacedaemonians are 
vest of 479 was lost, as well as that made, with dramatic propriety, to 
of 480 (see Grote, vol. v. p. 202, use, in their eagerness to disparage, a 
note '). term not strictly applicable. 

2 Alexander was not a tyrant (tv- 3 Plutarch makes Aristides the 
pavvos) in any proper acceptation of speaker on this occasion, and says he 

the word. He had not acquired his was appointed to deliver the reply by 
power unconstitutionally, neither did a public decree (Vit. Aristid. a, 10). 
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gods and lieroes wliom he has lightly esteemed, whose 
houses and whose images he has burnt with fire/ And 
come not thou again to us with words like these ; nor, 
thinking to do us a service, persuade us to unholy 
actions. Thou art the guest and friend of our nation — 
we would not that thou shoiddst receive hurt at out' 
hands.” 

1 44. Such was the answer which the Athenians gave 
to Alexander. To the Spartan envoys they said, — 

44 ’Twas natural no doubt that the Lacedemonians 
should be afraid we might make terms with the bar- 
barian ; but nevertheless ’twas a base fear in men who 
knew so well of what temper and spirit we are. Not 
all the gold that the whole earth contains — not the 
fairest and most fertile of all lands — would bribe us to 
take part with the Modes and help them to enslave our 
countrymen. Even could wc anyhow have brought 
ourselves to such a thing, there are many very power- 
ful motives which would now make it impossible. The 
first and chief of these is the burning and destruction of 
our temples and the images of our gods, which forces 
us to make no terms with their destroyer, but rather 
to pursue him with our resentment to the uttermost. 
Again, there is our common brotherhood witli the 
Greeks : our common language, the altars and the sacri- 
fices of which we all partake, the common character 
which we hear — did the Athenians betray all these, of 
a truth it would not he well. Know then now, if ye 
have not known it before, that -while one Athenian 
remains alive, we will never join alliance with Xerxes. 
We thank you, however, for your forethought on our 
behalf, and for your wish to give our families suste- 
nance, now that ruin has fallen on us — the kindness 
is complete on your part; hut for ourselves, we will 
endure as we may, and not he burdensome to you. 
Such then is our resolve. Be it your care with all 
speed to lead out your troops ; for if we surmise 
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aright, the Barbarian will not wait long ere he invade 
our territory, hut will set out so soon as he learns our 
answer to be, that we will do none of those things 
which he requires of us. Now then is the time for 
us, before he enters Attica, to go forth ourselves into 
Boeotia, and give him battle/’ 

When the Athenians had thus spoken, the ambas- 
sadors from Sparta departed, and returned back to their 
own country. 



THE NINTH BOOK 


of Tim 
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1. Mardonius, when Alexander upon Lis return made 
known to him the answer of the Athenians, forth wit] i 
broke tip from Thessaly, 1 and led his army with all speed 
against Athens; forcing the several nations through 
whose land he passed to furnish him with additional 
troops. 2 The chief men of Thessaly, far from repenting 
of the part which they had taken in the war hitherto, 
urged on the Persians to the attack more earnestly than 
ever. Thorax of Larissa 3 in particular, who bad helped 
to escort Xerxes on his flight to Asia, now openly 
encouraged Mardonius in his march upon Greece. 

2. When the army reached Boeotia, the Thebans 
sought to induce Mardonius to make a halt : “ ITe would 
not,” they told him, “ find anywhere a more convenient 
place in which to pitch his camp, and their advice to 


1 Mardonius wintered lxis army in 
Thessaly and Macedonia (supra, viii. 

126). The difficulty of procuring 

supplies, after the exhaustion caused 
hy the presence of the immense host 
of Xerxes, made it necessary to fall 
back upon those rich and fertile 
countries, the chief granaries of 
Greece. The same cause compelled 
the wide dispersion, of the Persian 
troops, indicated by their occupation 
of both regions. Perhaps it was with 
a view of facilitating the finding of 
food, that Artalmus was permitted 
to winter in the neighbourhood of 


Potidaia and Olyntlins (viii. 129). 
It must be borne in mind that the 
loss of the hat tie of Halamis had 
transJ erred Lo the Greeks the com- 
mand of the sea, and that no supplies 
could any longer he drawn from Asia 
Minor, Syria, or Egypt. 

* Diodorus says that the troops fur- 
nished to Mardonius hy the Thra- 
cians, Macedonians, and other allies, 
amounted to 200,000 men (xi. 28). 

3 Thorax was the eldest of the 
Aleuada 1 (infra, ch. S8 ; Pind. Pyth. 
x. 100), concerning whom vide supia, 
vii. 6, note 3 . 
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him was, that lie should go no further, but fix himself 
there, and thence take measures to subdue all Greece 
without striking a blow. If the Greeks, who had held 
together hitherto, still continued united among them- 
selves, it would be difficult for the whole world to over- 
come them by force of arms. But if thou wilt do as 
we advise,” they went on to say, “ thou mayest easily 
obtain the direction of all their counsels. Send pre- 
sents to the men of most weight in the several states, 
and by so doing thou wilt sow division among them. 
After that, it will be a light task, with the help of such 
as side with thee, to bring under all thy adversaries.” 

3. Such was the advice of the Thebans : but Mardo- 
nius did not follow it. 4 A strong desire of taking 
Athens a second time possessed him, in part arising 
from his inborn stubbornness, in part from a wish to 
inform the king at Sardis, by fire-signals along the 
islands, 5 that he was master of the place. However, he 
did not, on his arrival in Attica, find the Athenians in 
their country — they had again withdrawn, some to their 
ships, but the greater part to Salamis — and he only 
gained possession of a deserted town. It was ten 
months after the taking of the city by the king that 
Mardonius came against it for the second time. 6 

4 Later writers said that one Arth- hove spoken of, which, in that case, 
miiis of Zola (in Cappadocia) was sent can scarcely have passed through the 
by Mardonius into the Peloponnese Cyclades, since, after Salamis, the 
with a large sum of money, for the Greeks were masters of the sea. I 
purpose of sowing dissension among am inclined to believe that the real 
the Greeks (Pint. Them. c. 6 ; Dem. line of communication passed along 

Philipp, iii. p. 121, 27 ; comp. Diod. the European coast to Athos, and 
Sic. xi. 28). Demosthenes quotes thence by Lemnos to Asia — the 
a decree against him, which was in- line described in a reverse order by 
scribed (he says) in the Acropolis. iEschylus (Agam. 272-290) — who 

6 On the general subject of fire- may have taken his idea from the 
signals, see note G on Book vii. ch. fact here noted, which would have 
182. It is curious that we do not come in part under his own observa- 
hcar of their having been used by tion. 

Xerxes himself, -who employs mes- 6 According to Plutarch (Camill. 
senyers (viii. 54, 97-9) to convey c. 19), the battle of Salamis took 
intelligence of his doings. Mardonius, place on the 20th of the month 
apparently, must himself have orga- Boedromion, corresponding nearly 
nised the telegraphic communication with our September, a date which is 
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4. Mardonnis, being now in Athens, sent an envoy 
to Sala mis, one Mmychides, a IIel]esj)ontine Greek, to 
offer the Athenians once more the same terms which 
had been conveyed to them by Alexander. The reason 
for his sending a second time, though he knew before- 
hand their unfriendly feelings towards him, was, — that 
he hoped, when they saw the whole land of Attica con- 
quered and in his power, their stubbornness would begin 
to give way. On this account, therefore, lie dispatched 
Mnry chides to Balamis. 

5. Now, when Mnry chides came before tbe council, 
and delivered bis message, one of the councillors, named 
Lyeidas, gave it as bis opinion — “ that the best course 
would be, to admit the proposals brought by Mury- 
chides, and lay them before the assembly of tbe people.’’ 
This be stated to be his opinion, perhaps because ho 
had been bribed by Mardouius, or it may lie because 
that course really appeared to him the most expedient. 
However, the Athenians, — both those in the council, 
and those who stood without, when they heard of the 
advice, — were full of wrath, and forthwith surrounded 
Lyeidas, and stoned him to death.’ As for Mury chides, 
the Hellcspontinc Greek, him they sent away unharmed. 
Now there was a stir in the island about. Lyeidas, and 
the Athenian women learnt what had happened. Then 
each exhorted her fellow, and one brought another to 
take part in the deed ; and they all flocked of their own 


home out by the synchronism appa- 
rently intended by our author (viii. 
Od), between the time of the oiigagc- 
meut and that of the Eleusinian 
my si erics. If tins bu allowed, the 
talcing of Athens by Xerxes cannot 
have been earlier than August ; which 
would make the second iaking l.y 
Mardonius fall in the following Juno. 
This seems late in the year; but it 
accords with the time indicated, infra, 
clu 7, and also with the traditional 
date for the battle of Plataia, the 4th 
of Bnedromion (Pint,. Aristid. c. 19). I 
von. iv. 


To explain the inaction of Mardonius 
through the spring, it seems necessary 
to suppose a certain amount of truth 
in the statement of Diodorus and 
others, as to his wasting time in efforts 
to win over some of the Grecian states 
by money (supra, cb. 3, note 4 ). 

7 Demosthenes (de Cor. p. 206) 
tells a similar story of one Cyrsilus, 
who was stoned, lie says, the year 
before, for advising submission on the 
approach of Xerxes. He is followed 
by Cicero (De Off. iii. 11). T do not 
see why both stories may not bo true. 

f c 
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accord io the house of Lycidas, and stoned to death his 
wife and his children. 

G. The circumstances under which the Athenians had 
sought refuge in Salamis were the following. So long 
ns any hope remained that a Peloponnesian army would 
come to give them aid, they abode still in Attica; hut 
when it appeared that the allies were slack and slow to 
move, while the invader was reported to he pressing 
forward and to have already entered Bceotia, then they 
proceeded to remove their goods and chattels from the 
mainland, and themselves again crossed the strait to 
Salamis. At the same time they sent ambassadors to 
Lacedaunon, 8 who were to reproach the Lacedemonians 
for having allowed the Barbarian to advance into Attica, 
instead of joining them and going out to meet him in 
Bceotia. They were likewise to remind the Lacede- 
monians of the offers by which the Persian had sought 
to win Athens over to his side, 9 and to warn them, that, 
if no aid came from Sparta, the Athenians must consult 
for their own safety. 

7. The truth was, the Lacedemonians were keeping’ 
holiday at that time ; for it was the feast of the Hyacin- 
thia, 1 and they thought nothing of so much moment as 
to perform the service of the god. 2 They were also 


8 According to Plutarch, Aristides 
recommended this course, and the 
ambassadors sent were Oimon, Xan- 
thippus, and Myronidcs (Vifc. Aristid. 
e. 10). 

3 Supra, viii. 110, § 1. 

1 The feast of the Hyacinthia was 
held annually at Ainyche, on the 
longest day of the Spartan month IIu- 
catorn bens, corresponding to our .rune 
and July. It, was manifestly a part of 
(he ancient elemental religion of the 
Aeluoans, which had heeu adopted to 
some extent by the Dorians at the 
time of the eomjuest. Hyaeintlius, 
the beautiful youth slain accidentally 
by Apollo, was the chief object of the 
worship. He tool his name from the 
flower, which was an emblem of 


death ; and the original feast seems 
to have been altogether a mournful 
ceremony, — a lamentation over the 
destruction of the flowers of spring 
by the summer heat, passing on to a 
more general lament over death, itself. 
The Amyclamis at all times made a 
point of attending the feast (Xen. 
Hell. iv. v. § 11), and the Spartans 
themselves are known occasionally to 
have returned home from a foreign 
expedition with the same object. 
(Pausan, iv. xix. § 3.) For the* 
details of the celebration, see the 
excellent article in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities, sub voc, Hyacinthia. 

2 See on tins point, note 3 on Book 
vi. eh. 100. 
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engaged in building their wall across the Isthmus, which 
was now so far advanced that the battlements had 
begun to be placed upon it. 

When the envoys of the Athenians, accompanied by 
ambassadors from Megara and Platsea , 3 reached Lace- 
daemon, they came before the Ephors, and spoke as 
follows - 

u The Athenians have sent us to you to say, — the 
King of the Medes offers to give us back our country, 
and wishes to conclude an alliance with us on fair and 
equal terms, without fraud or deceit. He is willing 
likewise to bestow on us another country besides our 
own, and bids us choose any land that we like. But 
we, because we reverenced Hellenic Jupiter, and thought 
it a shameful act to betray Greece, instead of consenting 
to these terms, refused them ; notwithstanding that we 
have been wronged and deserted by the other Greeks, 
and are fully aware that it is far more for our advantage 
to make peace with the Persian, than to prolong the 
war with him. Still we shall not, of our own free will, 
consent to any terms of peace. Thus do we, in all our 
dealings with the Greeks, avoid what is base and coun- 
terfeit : while contrariwise, ye, who hut now were so 
full of fear lest we should make terms with the enemy , 4 
having learnt of what temper we are, and assured your- 
selves that we shall not prove traitors to our country, — 
having brought moreover yonr wall across the Isthmus 
to an advanced state — cease altogether to have any care 
for ns. Ye covenanted with ns to go out and meet the 
Persian in Bosotia ; but when the time came, ye were 
false to your word, and looked on while the barbarian 
host advanced into Attica. At this time therefore the 
Athenians are angered with you ; and justly, — for ye 

3 Megara and Platan, as extra- I Plattea had been plundered and liumt 
Peloponnesian slates, -were equally j (supra, viii. 50), whereas Megara had 
interested with Athens in having | hitherto escaped ravage (infra, oh. 14). 
the advance of Mardonius checked. I 4 Supra, viii. 142. 

Megara was especially concerned, for 
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have not done what was right. They hid yon, how- 
ever, make haste to send forth yonr army, that wo may 
even yet meet Mardonins in Attica. Now that Boeotia 
is lost to ns, the best place for the fight within our 
country, will be the plain of Tima.” 5 

8. The Ephors, when they had heard this speech, 
delayed their answer till the morrow; and* when the 
morrow came, till the day following. And thus they 
acted for ten days, continually putting off the ambas- 
sadors from one day to the nest. Meanwhile the Pelo- 
ponnesians generally were labouring with great zeal at 
the wall, and the work nearly approached completion. I 
can give no other reason for the conduct of the Lacedae- 
monians in showing themselves so anxious, at the time 
when Alexander came, that the Athenians should not 
join the Medes, and now being quite careless about it, 
except that at that former time the wall across the Isth- 
mus was not complete, and they worked at it in great 
fear of the Persians, whereas now the bulwark had been 
raised, and so they imagined that they had no further 
need of the Athenians. 

9. At last the ambassadors got an answer, and the 
troops marched forth from Sparta, under the following 
circumstances. The last audience had been fixed for 
the ambassadors, when, the very day before it was to be 
given, a certain Tegean, named Chileiis, a man who 
had more influence at Sparta than any other foreigner, 
learning from the Ephors exactly what the Athenians 
had said, addressed these words to them — “ The case 
stands thus, 0 ye Ephors ! If the Athenians are not 
our friends, but league themselves with the barbarians, 
however strong our wall across the Isthmus may be, 
there will be doors enough, and wide enough open too, 
by which the Persian may gain entrance to the Pelo- 


5 Supra, viii. Go, note * The mini- I much reduced, the Greeks are willing 
her of the Persians being now so | to moot them in the plains. 
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ponnese. 6 Grant their request then, before they make 
any fresh resolve, which may bring Greece to ruin.” 

10. Such was the counsel which Chiletis gave : and 
the Ephors, taking the advice into consideration, deter- 
mined forthwith, without speaking a word to the ambas- 
sadors from the three cities, to dispatch to the Isthmus 
a body of five thousand Spartans ; and accordingly they 
sent them forth the same night, appointing to each 
Spartan a retinue of seven helots, ¥ and giving the com- 
mand of the expedition to Pausauias the son of Gleoin- 
brotus. The chief power belonged of rights at this time 
to Plistarchus, the son of Leonidas ; 8 but as he was still 


” That is, the naval power of 
Athens would lay the whole coast of 
the PelopouncHe open to the Persians. 
This can scarcely have been a new 
thought to the Ephors. Probably 
what moved thorn was the being re- 
minded that they must not count too 
entirely on tlio self-devotion of the 
Athenians. 

7 Muller — though in one place 
(Dorians, vol. ii. p. 45, note e , E. T.) he 
assumes this proportion of Helots to 
Spartans as the basis of a calculation, 
whereby lie would imply that it was 
usual— in another (ib. p. 259) main- 
tains that this was the only time 
when the number attending on each 
Spartan was so great. Of this, how- 
ever, lio brings no proof — and the 
truth seems to be that there arc no 
data for determining the question. 
In the absence of any evidence to the 


contrary, it is roost reasonable to 
suppose the proportion to have been 
the established ono (vide supra, vii. 
229 ; viii. 25). 

8 Plistarchns could not have been 
more than seven or eight at this time. 
His mother Gorgo, who was only 
eight years old in the year B.c. 500 
(supra, v. 51), is not likely to have 
married till she was twenty ; for the 
Spartan law forbade early marriages 
(Mil tier's Dorians, vol. ii. p. 300). 
Plistarehus therefore could not well 
have been horn before B.c. 487. lie 
died, according to J Hodonis, in B.c. 458 
(xiii. 75), having been full king for a 
very short Lime (Pausan. in. v. § 1). 
The family tree of the Agida?, during 
the period embraced by the histories 
of Herodotus and Thucydides, may be 
thus exhibited : — 


OLuonesri's 
Uorgu, d. 


AS-' AXi.il> lilDAS 


J 

Hortens LlosiuaB Cleombiotus 

(married liorgo) (regent) 

l'lJSTAitCHIJb j ~| 

Pansanias Micomedes 

(regent) (legent) 


Plistoastax Cleonienrs Arislocles 

| (legent) 

Panamas 


Auaxandridas succeeded Leo about 1 years. Cleomencs succeeded him in 
b.c. 5(30, and reigned probably forty | b.c. 520 or 519. He died b.c. 491. 
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a child, Pausanias, liis cousin, was regent in liis room. 
For the father of Pausanias, Cleomhrotus, the son of 
Anaxandridas, no longer lived ; he had died a short 
time after bringing back from the Isthmus the troops 
who had been employed in building the wall. 9 A pro- 
digy had caused him to bring liis army home ; for while 
he was offering sacrifice to know if he should march out 
against the Persian, the sun was suddenly darkened in 
mid sky. Pausanias took with him, as joint-leader of 
the army, Euryanax, the son of Dorieus, a member of 
his own family. 1 

11. The army accordingly had marched out from 
Sparta with Pausanias : while the ambassadors, when 
day came, appeared before the Ephors, knowing 
nothing of the march of the troops, and purposing 


Dorieus being already dead, Leonidas 
mounted tlie throne, and reigned 
eleven years, till b.o. 480. On the 
accession of his son Plistarchus in 
that year, Cleomhrotus, uncle to 
Plistarchus, became regent, hut dying 
the same year, was succeeded in his 
office by Pausanias, his son, who, 
though cousin to Plistarchus, was 
considerably older, since Leonidas had 
mai ried late in life. Pausanias, 
though often called Icing (infra, ch. 
7(5; Arist. Pol. vii. 18; Demosth, c. 
Nerer. p. 1378; Schoi. Arist. Eq. 84, 
&e.), was never more than regent, 
lie held the office until his death, 
which was probably in b.c. 4G7. 
Whether Nicomedes, his brother, now 
became regent, or whether Plistarchus 
assumed his full rights, is uncertain. 
All that we know is, that the latter 
did not enjoy his sovereignty long, 
but died, as stated above, b.c. 458, 
and left no issue. The crown de- 
volved on Plistoanax, the eldest son 
of Pausanias, who was a minor ; and 
Nicomedes now certainly became 
regent (Thueyd. i. 107 ; Diod. Sic. 
xi. 79). In the year b.c. 445, this 
regency had come to an end, and 
Plistoanax was full king (Thueyd. i. 
114). Shortly afterwards Plistoanax 
was exiled, aud remained in banish- 


ment nineteen years (ib. v. 16). 
Pausanias, his son, was during this 
period regarded as king, while Oleo- 
menes, his brother, was regent (ib. 
iii. 26). Plistoanax, upon his recall 
from exile (about b.c. 420), appears 
to have resumed the kingly office, 
which he retained to Ms death in 
b.c. 40S. Pausanias then became 
actual king, but fourteen years after- 
wards was accused and went into 
exile, wliere he died, b.c. 094 (Xen. 
Hell. in. v. § 7-25), 

9 Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii, 
p. 300) regards the return of Cloom- 
brotus, and his death, as having hap- 
pened while the envoys were detained ; 
but Mr. Blakeslcy (note ad loc.) is 
probably right in supposing Herodotus 
to speak of what had happened in the 
preceding autumn. 

1 I cannot suppose, with Mr. 
Clinton (F. H. vol. ii. p. 255) and 
Mr. Blakesley (note 24 on book ix.) 1 hat 
the Dorieus here mentioned is Dorieus 
the elder brother of Leonidas aud 
Cleomhrotus, Had that Dorieus left 
a son behind him at Sparta, he would 
undoubtedly have succeeded to the 
throne on the death of Cleomones. 
And the words of Herodotus imply a 
more distant relative. 
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themselves to leave Sparta forthwith, ami return each 
mail to his own country. They therefore addressed the 
Ephors in these words : — ■“ Lacedaemonians, as you do 
not stir from home, but keep the Hyacintliian festival, 
and amuse yourselves, deserting the cause of your con- 
federates, the Athenians, whom your behaviour wrongs, 
and who liave no other allies, will make such terms 
with the Persians as they shall find possible. JSTow 
when terms are once made, it is plain that, having 
become the King’s allies, we shall march with the bar- 
barians whithersoever they choose to lead. Then at 
length you will perceive what the consequences will be 
to yourselves. 3 ’ When the envoys had spoken, the 
Ephors declared to them witli an oath : — “ Our troops 
must be at Qrest6um a by this time, on tlieir march 
against the strangers.” (The Spartans say “ strangers” 
for “ barbarians.”) At this the ambassadors, quite 
ignorant of what had happened, questioned them con- 
cerning their meaning; and when, by much question- 
ing, they had discovered the truth, they were greatly 
astonished thereat, and forthwith set off, at their best 
speed, to overtake the Spartan army. At the same 
time a body of five thousand Lacedaemonian Perioeci, 3 


- Oresteum, or Orestasium, was a 
small (own in the district of Arcadia 
called Mam, alia, (Tlmeyd. v. 01; 
Pausan, vin. xxvii. § 8). Tt did not 
lie on tliu direct route from Spar la to 
the Lsthmiid, but a little to the loft, 
on the road from Lycosuru to Tegea. 
The direct road to the Isthmus passed 
through Tegea. It is not, easy to 
understand why the divergence was 
made on this occasion, unless it wero 
to receive the contingent of the. 
Lepreates. 

Col. Leake believes Ore, steam to 
have occupied the summit of Mount 
Tzimltar/f, on lire eastern side of the 
great plain of Megalopolis (Morea, vol. 
ii. p. 318). Various accounts are given 
of the origin of the term (Tiiusan. 


vrn. iii. § 1 ; Eurip. Orest. 1(1-15 ; 
l'herecyd. Fr. 97 ; Steph. By/, ad 
voc. 'Opearai ) ; but I find no mention 
of the “temple of Orestes” -which 
Uii.hr (adloe.) supposes to liavo given 
name to the place. The temple which 
did exist at the place was one of Ar- 
temis (Pausan. vm. xliv. § 2; The- 
re, cyd. i. s. c.). 

3 Hupra, vi. 58, note a , and com]). 
App. to Book v. Essay i. p. 34 3. The 
entire force which Sparta furnished on 
this occasion amounted, according to 
our author, to 50,000 men. Of these, 
5000 were actual Spartans, an unex- 
ampled number. As the entire body 
of adult citizens certainly did not 
exceed, and probably fell short of 
8000 (supra, vii. 23d), the levy may 
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all picked men and fully armed, set fortli from Sparta, 
in tie company of tlie ambassadors. 

12. So these troops marched in haste towards the 
Isthmus. Meanwhile the Argives, who had promised 
Mardonius that they would stop the Spartans from 
crossing- their borders, as soon as they learnt that P an- 
sanias with his army had started from Sparta, took the 
swiftest courier they could find, and sent him off to 
Attica. The message which he delivered, on his arrival 
at Athens, was the following : “ Mardonius,” he said, 
“ the Argives have sent me to tell thee, that the Lace- 
daimonian youth are gone forth from the city, and that 
the Argives are too weak to hinder them. Take good 
heed therefore to thyself at this time.” After this, 
without a word more, he returned home. 

13. When Mardonius learnt that the Spartans were 
on their march, he no longer cared to remain in Attica. 
Hitherto he had kept quiet, wishing to see what the 
Athenians would do, and had neither ravaged their 
territory, nor done it any the least harm ; for till now 
he had cherished the hope, that the Athenians would 
come to terms with him. As however he found that 
his porsuasious were of no avail, and as their whole 
policy was now clear to him, he determined to withdraw 
from Attica before Pausanias with his army reached 
the Isthmus ; first, however, he resolved to hum Athens, 
and to cast down and level with the ground whatever 
remained standing of the walls, temples, and other 
buildings. 4 Plis reason for retreating was, that Attica 


he regarded as an hifdauoe of the 
proportion of two-thirds of the whole 
eifective strength, which we know to 
have I icon required of the subject 
allies in some cases (Thueyd. ii. 10). 
To these were added fiOOft Lacedae- 
monians, each with a single attendant 
helot (infra, ch. 2'J), and 35,000 
helots in attendance upon the 5000 
Spartans, Sparta never made an 


effort at all comparable to this either 
helpre or afterwards. 

4 Col. Leake remarks that this 
statement seems to be beyond the 
truth. “Experience,” he observes, 
“ shows that an invader, in the tem- 
porary possession of an enemy’s 
capital, seldom has the power and 
leisure for destruction equal to lus 
will ; and that the total annihilation 
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was not a country where horse could act with advan- 
tage ; and further, that if he suffered defeat in a battle, 
uo way of escape was open to him, except through de- 
files, 5 where a handful of troops might stop all his army. 
So he determined to withdraw to Thebes, and give the 
Greeks battle in the neighbourhood of a friendly ci ty, 
and on ground well suited for cavalry. 

14. After he had quitted Attica and was already 
upon his march, news reached him that a body of a 
thousand Lacedaemonians, distinct from the army of 
Pausanias, and sent on in advance, 6 had arrived in the 
Megarid. When he heard it, wishing, if possible, to 
destroy this detachment first, Mardonius considered 
with himself how he might compass their ruin. With 
a sudden change of march he made for Megara, while 
the horse, pushing on in advance, entered and ravaged 
the Megarid. (Here was the furthest point in Europe 
towards the setting sun to which this Persian army 
ever penetrated.) 

15. After this, Mardonius received another message, 
whereby he learnt that the forces of the Greeks wore 
collected together at the Isthmus ; which tidings caused 
him to draw hack, and leave Attica Ly the way of 


of massy buildings constructed of 
stone, is a work of great difficulty ” 
(Athens, p. 12). And the mention 
of certain “ancient” temples in the 
description of Pausanias (i. xvih. § 1 ; 
xx. § 2), which are distinguished 
from those built after the Persian 
war, confirms this view. Thucydides 
too informs us that even some of the 
houses remained standing (i. 89). 

5 Three roads only connected 
Attica with Boeotia. One was the 
direct route from Athens to Thebes, 
which ran by Phyle, over Mount 
Fames. Another, west of this, con- , 
nected Athens with Plahea, passing 
over CHhreron by way of Elentlieran 
Both these are rugged mountain 
passes, presenting great difficulties to 


the march of an army (( Jell's Greece, 
]). 52, and pp. 108-9). The third, 
which Mardonius now followed, led 
from Athens into the Tanaguea by 
tbe fortress of Decelcia, crossing the 
low ridge which joins Panics to 
Penlelicus. This is comparatively 
an easy route (Gell, pp. 66-7). Tim 
strength of the boundary lino between 
Attica and Buiotia is noticed by 
Xenophon, who had a good mill tary 
eye (Mem. nr. v. § 25). 

6 I have here followed not Gais- 
ford’s text, but the conjecture of 
Schweighauser (irpoopoiMp for jrpddpo- 
fios), which is approved by Scott and 
Liddell (ad voe.), by Bekkcr, and by 
Mr. Blakesley. 
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Deeeleia. 7 The Boaofiirehs 8 bad sent for some of the 
neighbours of the Asopians ; 9 and these persons served 
as guides to the army, and led them first to Sphendale, 1 
and from thence to Tanagra, 2 where Mardonius rested 
a night ; after which, upon the morrow, he bent In’s 
course to Scolus, 3 which brought him into the territory 
of the Thebans. And now, although the Thebans 
bad espoused the cause of the Medes, yet Mardonius 
cut down all the trees in these parts; not however 
from any enmity towards the Thebans, but on account 
of Ins own urgent needs ; for he wanted a rampart to 
protect his army from attack, and he likewise desired 
to have a place of refuge, whither his troops might 
flee, in case the battle should go contrary to his wishes. 
Bis army at this time lay on the Asopus, and stretched 
from Erythne, along by Hysia?, 4 to the territory of 


7 There can he little doubt that 
Doeoleia was at or near the modem 
Tatuy, which is on tlio direct route 
from Athens to Oropus, at about the 
distance from Athens mentioned liy 
Thucydides (vii. 19), and “where 
there is a peaked height which is a 
conspicuous object from the Acro- 
polis.” (Leake’s Heiui, p. 18. Com- 
pare Tlmoyd. em(/)uv£s ri }s 

r&v 'Adtjvuitov iroXems.) 

0 On the Bu-otarclis, or chief ma- 
gistrates of the IJn-otians, see Her- 
man's Pol. Autiip of Greece, § 179. 

9 The Asopians are the inhabitants 
of the rich valley of Lhe Asopus, 
which lay immediately beyond the 
Attic frontier, running parallel with 
the chains of Citlueron and Fames. 

1 The silo of Sphendale has to he 
determined from this passage, on 
winch no light is thrown by the only 
other notices of the place that occur, 
those namely in Stephen and liesy- 
ohius. Col. Leake’s grounds for 
placing it at McduMm, though not 
establishing the point, make it highly 
pud table (Demi of Attica, pp. 128-4). 

2 Tanagra was situated on the left 
or northern hank of the A so] »us, near 
its junction with a small stream 


which descends from the flanks of 
Mount Boro. The site is sufficiently 
identified by the remains of ancient 
buildings at a place now called 
Grvmadha, and by an inscription in 
a neighbouring church (Leake’s North- 
ern Greece, vol. ii. pp. 455-7). Tan- 
agra, according to some, was the place 
called Graja by Homer (11. ii. 498. 
See Pausan. ix. xx. § 2 ; Steph. Byz. 
ad voc. T avaypa ; Strati, is. p. 58(i). 
The modem name may perhaps con- 
tain a trace of this early appellation. 

3 8 col us became a place of some 
importance in the wars between 
Sparta and Tliebes (Sen. Hell. v. iv. 
§ 49 ; Ages. ii. § 22). It lay on the 
south hank of the Asopus, under 
Mount Oithaunn, at a point about 
five miles to the right of the direct 
route from Platuja to Thebes (see 
Pausan, ix. iv. § 8 ; Strab. hr. p. 
593). Col. Leake found in this po- 
sition, “ on a little rooky table-height 
overlooking Iho river,” the remains 
of an ancient Hellenic fortress, 
which he is inclined to identify with 
the ancient Scolus. (N. Greece, vol. 
ii. p. 380 and p. 399.) 

4 These two places lay very near 
each other, and are generally men- 



Chap. 1G. BANQUET OF ATTAGJHUS. 

tiie Plateaus. The wall however was not made to 
extend so far, but formed a square of about ten furlongs 
each way. 

While the barbarians were employed in this work, a 
certain citizen of Thebes, Attaginus by name, the son 
of Phrynon, having made great preparations, gave a 
banquet, and invited Mardonius thereto, together with 
fifty of the noblest Persians. Now the banquet was 
held at Thebes, and all tbc guests wbo were invited 
came to it. 

10. What follows was recounted to me by Then 
sander, a native of Orehomenus, 5 a man of the first 
rank in that city. Thersander told me, that lie was 
himself among those: invited to the feast, and that 
besides the Persians fifty Thebans were asked ; c and the 
two nations were not arranged separately, but a Persian 
and a Theban were set side by side upon each couch. 
After the feast was ended, and the drinking had begun, 
the Persian wbo shared Thersander’s couch addressed 
him in the Greek tongue, and inquired of him, from 
what city ho came. He answered, that he was of Orclio- 
mcims; whereupon the other said — 

“ Since thou hast eaten with me at one tabic, and 
poured libation from one cup, I would fain leave with 
thee a memorial of the belief I liold — the rather that 
thou mayest have timely warning thyself, and so he 
able to provide for thy own safety. Seest thon these 


tioned together (Tliucyd. iii. 24 ; 
Snub, ix.p. 587 ; Pausam ix. ii. 
§ 1 ). They were both on the soutli or 
ITalccan side of the Asopus, near llxe 
base of Mount Citluvrom Qysire, as 
is plain from this passage among others, 
was the more western of the two, 
lying between Flatten and Erytlme. 
Col. Leake found some tolerably ex- 
tensive remains between Kriakald 
and which, seemed entitled 

to be considered ihe ruins of llysite, 
and some slight traces beyond the 
latter place, near Kalzulu, which 


might be those of Erytlmn (N , 
Greece, vol. ii. pp. 1127-9). 

5 Vide supra, viii. 34. 

0 liy Thebans we must understand 
here Iknotiaus, since Thersander was 
one of the fifty. There scarcely 
soon to he sufficient grounds for 
stating that the coimexion between 
Thebes and Orehomenus was at this 
time especially intimate (see (.5 rote, 
vol. v. p. 213, note a ; and compare 
Herod, v. 79, where the Orchomenians 
are not mentioned among the in Lunate 
allies of Thebes), 
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Persians here feasting, and the army which we left 
encamped yonder by the river-side ? Pet a little 
while, and of all this number thou wilt behold but a 
few surviving !” 

As he spake, the Persian let fall a flood of tears : 
whereon Tliersander, who was astonished at his words, 
replied — “ Surely thou shouldest say all this to Mardo- 
nius, and the Persians who are next liim in honour” — 
but the other rejoined — “ Dear friend, it is not possible 
for man to avert that which God has decreed shall 
happen. No one believes warnings, however true. 
Many of us Persians know our danger, but we are con- 
strained by necessity to do as our leader bids us. Verily 
’tis the sorest of all human ills, to abound in knovdedge 
and yet have no power over action.” All this I heard 
myself from Tliersander the Orchornenian ; who told 
me further, that he mentioned what had happened to 
divers persons, before the battle was fought at Plataea. 

17. When Mardonius formerly held his camp in 
Bosotia, all the Greeks of those parts who wore friendly 
to the Medes sent troops to join his army, aud these 
troops accompanied him in his attack upon Athens. 
The Phocians alone abstained, and took no part in the 
invasion; for, though they had espoused the Median 
cause warmly, it was very much against their will, and 
only because they were compelled so to do. 7 However, 
a few days after the arrival of the Persian army at 
Thebes, a thousand of their heavy-armed soldiers came 
up, 8 under the command of Ilarmocydes, one of their 
most distinguished citizens. No sooner had these troops 
reached Thebes, than some horsemen came to them from 
Mardonius, with orders that they should take up a posi- 
tion upon the plain, away from the rest of the army. 

7 Supra, viii. 30-3, especially in danger, they could 

* This seems to have Been the Ml muster no greater force (supra, vii. 
effective strength of Phoei? ; for at 203). 

Thermopylae « hen their country uas 
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The Phocians did so, and forthwith, the entire Persian 
cavalry drew nigh to them : whereupon there went a 
rumour through the whole of the Greek force encamped 
with the Modes, 9 that Mardonius was about to destroy 
the Phocians with missiles. The same conviction ran 
through the Phocian troops themselves; and Harmo- 
eydes, their leader, addressed them thus with words of 
encouragement — ■“ Phocians,” said lie, “ ’tis plain that 
these men have resolved beforehand to take our lives, 
because of the accusations of the Thessalians, as I 
imagine. Now, then, is the time for you all to show 
yourselves brave men. ’Tis better to die lighting and 
defending our lives, than tamely to allow them to slay 
us in this shameful fashion. Let them learn that they 
are barbarians, and that the men whose death they have 
plotted, are Greeks !” 

18. Thus spake Harmocydes ; and the Persian horse, 
having encircled the Phocians, charged towards them, 
as if about to deal out death, with hows Lent, and arrows 
ready to be let fly ; nay, here and there some did even 
discharge their weapons. But tlie Phocians stood firm, 
keeping close one to another, and Berrying their ranks 
as much as possible: whereupon the horse suddenly 
wheeled round, and rode off. I cannot say with cer- 
tainty whether they came, at the prayer of the Thessa- 
lians, to destroy the Phocians, but seeing them, prepared 
to stand on their defence, and fearing to suffer damage 
at their bands, on that account heat a retreat, having 
orders from Mardonius so to act; or whether his sole 
intent was to try the temper of the Phocians and see 
whether they had any courage or no. However this 
may have been, when the horsemen retired, Mardonius 
sent a herald to the Phocians, saying — ■“ Fear not, Pho- 
cians — ye have shown yourselves valiant men — much 
unlike the report I had heard of you. Now therefore 


9 On the subject of the <£)?/«?, or l see Mr. Crete’s excellent note (Hist, 
supernatural tumour of the Creeks, j of Greece, vol. v. pp. 260-2). 
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be forward in the coming war. Ye will not readily 
outdo either the King or myself in services.” Thus 
ended the affair of the Phoeians. 

10. The Lacedemonians, when they reached the 
Isthmus, pitched their camp there ; and the other Pelo- 
ponnesians who had embraced the good side, bearing or 
else seeing that they were upon the march, thought it 
not right to remain behind when the Spartans were 
going forth to the war. So the Peloponnesians went 
out in ono body from the Isthmus, the victims being 
favourable for sotting forth ; and marched as far as 
Eleusis, where again they offered sacrifices, and finding 
the omens still encouraging, advanced further. At 
Eleusis they were joined by the Athenians, 10 who had 
come across from Salamis, and now accompanied the 
main army. On reaching Erythroe 1 in Bceotia, they 
learnt that the barbarians were encamped upon the 
Asopus, wherefore they themselves, after considering 
how they should act, disposed their forces opposite to 
the enemy upon the slopes of Mount Cithscron. 

20. Mardonius, when he saw that the Greeks would 
not come down into the plain, sent all his cavalry, under 
Masistius (or Macistius, 2 as the Greeks call him), to 
attack them where they were. Now Masistius was a 


1,1 This is enoug.li to disprove the 
story toid l>y Diodorus (xi. 29) of the 
oath taken, hy all the confederates 
before leaving the Isthmus. The 
oath itself, as recorded both by this 
historian, and, with trilling vari- 
ations, by the orator Lycurgns (adv. 
Leocr. p. 389, cd. Baiter), is such as 
only the Athenians could have framed, 
and they were never at the Isthmus. 
Lycurgns, indeed, who represents the 
oath as taken at Plat sea, avoids this 
error. Rut the whole story seems to 
have been a pure fiction, as Tlieo- 
pompus remarked (Fr. 107). The 
terms of the pretended vow were 
never observed; for though some 
temples, in Attica and elsewhere 


(Pausan. i. i. § 4; x, xxxiv. § 2), 
which the Persians had burnt, were 
not rebuilt, yet the great majority 
seem to have been restored imme- 
diately that the war was over (vide 
supra, viii. 55 and see Leake’s Athens, 
p. 12, and p. 575). 

1 Supra, ch. 15. The Greeks had 
marched hy the route which led 
through (Enoc and Eleuthera? to 
Platavi, over Mount Cilheeron (Died. 
Bio. 1. s. e.) 

2 The Greeks modified his name to 
make it significative of his great 
height (infra, ch. 25). They intended 
to express that he was the tallest 
(fXTjKurTos, Dorice Ramiros) of the 
Persians. 
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man of much repute among iho Persians, and rode a 
Nistoan charger, with a goJclcn hit, 3 and otherwise mag- 
nificently caparisoned. So the horse advanced against 
the Greeks, and made attacks upon them in divisions, 
doing them great damage at each charge, and insulting 
I Item by calling them women. 

21. It chanced that the Megarians were drawn np in 
the position most open to attack, and where the ground 
offered the host approach to the cavalry. Finding them- 
selves therefore hard pressed hy the assaults upon their 
ranks, they sent a herald to the Greek leaders, who 
came and said to them, “ This is the message of the 
Megarians — We cannot, brothers-in-arms, continue to 
resist the Persian horse in that post which we have 
occupied from the first, if wo are left without succours. 
Hitherto, although hard pressed, we have held out 
against them firmly and courageously. Now, however, 
if you do not send others to take our place, we warn 
you that wc shall quit our post.” Such were the 
words of the herald. Pausanias, when he heard them, 
inquired among his troops if there were any who 
would volunteer to take the post and so relieve the 
Megarians. Of the rest none were willing to go, 
whereupon the Athenians offered themselves ; and a 
hodv of picked men, three hundred in number, com- 
manded hy Olympiodorus, the son of Lampo, undertook 
the service. 

22. Selecting, to accompany them, the whole body of 
archers, these men relieved the Megarians, 4 and occu- 


On the abundant use of sold by 
the. Persians, vide supra, vii. 83, 190, 
and infra, eh. 80. With regard in 
the Nisa'on horses, ef. vii. *10, note b . 

4 Thirlvvall (Hist, ol* Greece, vol. ii. 
ch.xvi. p. 33f>) supposes that the Athe- 
nians merely “ covered the Megari- 
ans,” instead of talcing their place ; 
hut Herodotus seems to mean more 
than this. If if he asked, how should 


300 Athenians suffice to replace 3000 
Megariaus, the answer is that the 
300 Athenians hoplites were accom- 
panied hy perhaps 3000 archers. 
The Athenians saw that the service 
was one for light-armed troops, and 
so sent all their bowmen (tovs ro£o- 
■rag), with just sufficient lioplites to 
serve them as a nucleus, and pro- 
tection. 
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pied a post which all the other Greeks collected at 
Eiy three had shrunk from holding. After the struggle 
had continued for awhile, it came to an end on this wise. 
As the barbarians continued charging in divisions, the 
horse of Masistius, which was in front of the others, 
received an arrow in his flank, the pain of which caused 
him to rear and throw his rider. Immediately the 
Athenians rushed upon Masistius as he lay, caught his 
horse, and when he himself made resistance, slew him. 
At first, however, they were not able to take his life ; 
for his armour hindered them. He had on a breastplate 
formed of golden scales, 5 with a scarlet tunic covering it. 
Thus the blows all falling upon his breastplate took no 
effect, 6 till one of the soldiers, perceiving the reason, 
drove his weapon into his eye and so slew him. All 
this took place without any of the other horsemen seeing 
it : they had neither observed their leader fall from his 
liorse, nor beheld him slain ; for he fell as they wheeled 
round and prepared for another charge, so that they 
were quite ignorant of w T hat had happened. When, 
however, they halted, and found that there was no one 
to marshal their line, Masistius was missed; and in- 
stantly his soldiers, understanding what must have 
befallen him, with loud cheers charged the enemy in 
one mass, hoping to recover the dead body. 

23. So when the Athenians saw, that instead of 
coming up in squadrons, the whole mass of the horse 
was about to charge them at once, they called out to 
the other troops to make haste to their aid. While 
the rest of the infantry, however, was moving to their 
assistance, the contest waxed fierce about the dead body 
of Masistius. The three hundred, so long as they fought 


5 Virle supra, vii. G, and viii. 113. 

Fausanias tells us, tliafc the breast- 
plate of Masistius was preserved to 
his day in the temple of Minerva Po- 
iias at Athens, together with a scy- 
mitav said to he that of Marclonius (i. 


xxvii. § 1). 

s Plutarch, with his usual exagge- 
ration, clothes Masistius in impene- 
trable armour from head to foot (Vit. 
Aristid. c. 14). 
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by themselves, had greatly the worse of the encounter, 
and were forced to retire and yield up the body to the 
enemy ; but when the other troops approached, the 
.Persian horse could no longer hold their ground, but 
fled without carrying off the body, having incurred in 
the attempt a further loss of several of their number. 
They therefore retired about two furlongs, and con- 
sulted with each other what was best to be done. Being 
without a leader, it seemed to them the fittest course to 
return to i\Iar don ins. 

24. Md leu the horse reached the camp, Mardouius 
and all the Persian army made great lamentation for 
Masistius. They shaved off all the hair from their own 
heads, and cut the manes from their war-horses and 
their sumpter-beasts, while they vented their grief in 
such loud cries that all Bceotia resounded with the 
clamour, 7 because they had lost the man who, next to 
Mardonius, was held in the greatest esteem, both by 
the King and by tlie Persians generally. So the bar- 
barians, after their own fashion, paid honours to the 
dead Masistius. 

25. The Greeks, on the other hand, were greatly 
emboldened by wlmt bad happened, seeing that they had 
not only stood their ground against the attacks of the 
horse, but had even compelled them to beat a retreat. 
They therefore placed the dead body of Masistius upon 
a cart, and paraded it along the ranks of the army. 


7 Such free indulgence of grief is 
characteristic of the Oriental temper, 
and goes far (as Mr. Grote observes, 
vol. v. p. 221) to justify iEscliylus in 
the representations which have been so 
much criticised in the Person He- 
rodotus often notes this trait of cha- 
racter (vide supra, iii. GO ; vtii. 09 ; 
and in a lesser degree, iii. 64, aud vii, 
45). 

The mode of mourning, hy shaving 
the head, was common to many na- 
tions. Probably the earliest instance 
on record is that of Job (i. 20). It 
von, ir. 


was universal through Greece (supra, 
ii. 36), and extended to the Thes- 
salians and Macedonians (Plufc. Vil. 
Pel op. c. 34). Q. Curtins notices 
it as a Persian custom (x. v. § 17). 
The cutting off the numes of horses 
was move rarely practised; but the 
Thessalians are said to have observed 
the rite in their mourning for Pelo- 
pidas, aud the Macedonians at the 
death of Heplmtion (Plutarch, 
1. s. c.). Euripides makes it a prac- 
tice of the Greeks in very early times 
(Alcest. 429). 

2 D 
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Now the "body was a sight well deserving to he gazed 
upon, being remarkable both for stature and for beauty ; 
and it was to stop the soldiers from leaving their ranks 
to look at it, that they resolved to carry it round. After 
Lliis the Greeks determined to quit the high ground and 
go nearer PJatsea, as the land there seemed far more 
suitable for an encampment than the country about 
Erythne, particularly because it was better supplied 
with water. To this place therefore, and more espe- 
cially to a spring-head which was called Gargaphia, s 
they considered that it would be best for them to re- 
move, after which they might once more encamp in 
their order. So they took their arms, and proceeded 
along the slopes of Cithajron, past Hysise, to the terri- 
tory of the Platseans ; and here they drew themselves 
up, nation by nation, close by the fountain Gargaphia, 
aud the sacred precinct of the Hero Androcrates, 9 
partly along some hillocks of no great height, and 
partly upon the level of the plain. 10 

20. Here, in the marshalling of the nations, a fierce 
battle of words arose between the Athenians and the 

8 Col. Leake thought, that he re- city. Plutarch (Vit. Arista!, c. 11, 
cognised the fountain Gargaphia in a shows it to have been near Argiopins) 
source! which feeds a small tributary and to have lain just at the foot of 
of the Asopus, lying about half-way the bills. It must therefore have 
between Kriakuki and Ptatani (H. occupied nearly the site which Col. 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 8,12). Former tra- Leake (p. 843) assigns it, and not as 
vellers had endeavoured to identify it Mr. Grote supposes (1. s.c.) a position 
with the spring called Vvrtjeniinai, in the plain near the Asopus. 

which lies between Kriakuki and I cannot at all agree with Mr, 
Plafeea, aud feeds a tributary of the Grote that the fountain Gargaphia 
Oeroe (Walpole’s Turkey, p. 338; aud the sacred precinct of Andro- 
Olarke’s Travels, vol. iv. p. 83). Of crates mark respectively the two ex- 
ilic two positions, Col. Leake’s is cer- tremities of the Grecian army. A 
taiuly preferable ; but I agree with comparison of Plutarch (1. s. e.) and 
Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. Pausanias (xx. iv. § 2) with our 
222, note), in thinking that we ought author will show, that Gargaphia, 
scarcely to expect such a feature to Argiopius, and the precinct of Andro- 
be recognisable at this distance of crates, were all very near one another, 
time. and lay on the skirts of Citha>ron, 

9 Thucydides (iii. 24) mentions the near the extreme right of the Greek 
Heronm of Androcrates as sitixated on line. 

the right of the road leading north- 10 The subjoined plan of the ground 
ward from Plataea to Thebes, aud as will throw light on the various changes 
lying within a mile of the former of position. 
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Tegeaus, both of whom claimed to have one of the 
wings assigned to them. On each side were brought 
forward the deeds which they bad done, whether in 
earlier or in later times ; and first the Tegeans urged 
their claim as follows : — 

“ This post has been always considered our right, 
and not the right of any of the other allies, in all the 
expeditions which have been entered into conjointly by 
the Peloponnesians, both anciently and in later times. 
Ever since the Her acl idee made their attempt, after the 
death of Eurystheus, to return by force of arms into the 
Peloponnese , 1 this custom has been observed. It was 
then that the right became ours, and this was the way 
in which wo grained it : — When, in company with the 
Aelneans and Ionians who then dwelt in the Pelopon- 
nese , 2 we marched out to the Isthmus, and pitched our 
camp over against the invaders, then, the tale goes, 
that Hyllus made proclamation, saying — “ It needs not 
to imperil two armies in a general battle ; rather let 
one be chosen from the Peloponnesian ranks, whomso- 
ever they deem the bravest, and let him engage with 
me in single combat, on such terms as shall be agreed 
upon.” The saying pleased the Peloponnesians, and 


1 According to the account gene- 
rally received aiming the Greeks, Iho 
family of Hercules at liis death lied 
to Ceyx, king of Trachis, ivho gave 

them ' shelter for a while, but was 
induced by the threats of Eurystheus 
to expel them from his country. 
They then found a refuge in Attica, 
where Eurystheus attacked them at 
the head of a large army. The 
Athenians, however, took their part, 
and a battle was fought in which 
Eurystheus and his five sons were 
slain; and the Heraclida 1 , taking 
advantage of ike success, invaded the 
Peloponnese (see Apollod. jt. viii. §§ 
1,2: l>iod. Sic. iv. 57-H : Thucj’d. 
i. 0, (fee ; Pherecyd. Fr. .19). They 
were repulsed as related in the text, 
and only effected their return a hun- 


dred years later. 

a Before the Dorian immigration 
the entire Peloponnese was occupied, 
with trifling exceptions, by three 
races : — the Arcadians, the Achteans, 
and the Ionians. The Ionians occu- 
pied the country along the Corinthian 
gulf, which, in later times became 
Acliaia (supra, i. 145); the Arcadi- 
ans held the strong central position 
in which they always maintained 
themselves ; the Aclueans were mas- 
ters of the remainder. The only 
noticeable exceptions to this were, 
the Dryopians in Hermiond (viii. 73), 
the Pylians, in southern Elis, who 
were vEolians (Apollod. i. Lx. § 9), 
and the Epeans in Northern Elis, 
who wore JStolians (see Hermann’s 
Pol. Antiq. of Greece, § 17). 
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oaths were sworn to the effect following : — 4 If Hyllus 
conquer the Peloponnesian champion, the Hera cliche 
shall return to their inheritance ; if, on the other 
hand, he be conquered, the Ileraclidoe shall with- 
draw, lead back their army, and engage for the next 
hundred years to make no further endeavours to force 
their return. 5 Hereupon Echemus, the son of Aeropus 
and grandson of Phegeus, 3 -who was our leader and king, 
offered himself, and was preferred before all his brothers- 
in-arms as champion, engaged in single combat with 
Hyllus, and slew him upon the spot. For this exploit 
we were rewarded by the Peloponnesians of that day 
with many goodly privileges, which we have ever since 
enjoyed ; and, among the rest, we obtained the right of 
holding the leading post in one wing, whenever a joint 
expedition goes forth beyond our borders. "With you 
then, 0 Lacedemonians, we do not claim to compete ; 
choose you which wing ye please ; we yield and grant 
you the preference : hut we maintain that the command 
of the other wing belongs of right to us, now no less 
than formerly. Moreover, set aside this exploit which 
we liave related, and still our title to the chief post is 
better than that of* the Athenians : witness the many 
glorious fights in which we have been engaged against 
yourselves, 4 0 Spartans 1 as well as those which we 
have maintained with others. We have therefore more 
right to this place than they ; for they have performed 
no exploits to be compared to ours, whether wc look to 
earlier or to later times. 55 

27. Thus spake the Tegcans; and the Athenians 
made reply as follows : — 44 We are not ignorant that our 
forces were gathered here, not for the purpose of spcech- 

3 Pansanias, -wlio relates this story Echemus, and Lore a representation 
briefly (vih. v. § 3 ), makes Echemus of his single combat with Hyllus (vm. 
the son of Aeropus and grandson of liii. § o). 

(Jpplieu s (iv. § 7). A monument at 4 Supra, i. GO, (!7 ; Pausan. via. 
Tegca, which existed in the lime of xlv § 2. 

Paiisanias, was called the tomb of 
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making, but for battle against tbe Barbarian. Yet as 
the Tegeans have been pleased to bring into debate the 
exploits performed by our two nations, alike in earlier 
and in later times, we have no choice but to set before 
you the grounds on which we claim it as our heritage, 
deserved by our unchanging bravery, to be preferred 
above Arcadians. In the first place, then, those very 
Fleraelidee, whose leader they boast to have slain at the 
Isthmus, and whom the other Greeks would not receive 
when they asked a refuge from the bondage wherewith 
they were threatened by the people of Mycenae , 5 were 
given a shelter by us ; and we brought down the inso- 
lence of Eurystheus, and helped to gain the victory over 
those who were at that time lords of the Peloponnese. 
Again, when the Argives led their troops with Poly- 
nices against Thebes, and were slain and refused burial, 
it is our boast that we went out against the Cadmeians, 
recovered the bodies, and buried them at Eleusis in our 
own territory . 6 Another noble deed of ours was that 
against the Amazons, when they came from their seats 
upon the Thermodon, and poured their hosts into Attica f 


b MycSurc, and not Argos, was the 
ancient capital of Argolis, as is plain 
from Homer (II. ii. 569, &e.). It was 
situated “ upon a rugged height, in 
a recess between two commanding 
summits of the range of mountains 
which borders the eastern side of the 
Argolic plain” (Loalce’s Morea, ii. p. 
300). There are to this day abun- 
dant remains of the ancient city, not- 
withstanding the assertion of Strabo 
(viii. p. 540), which Pausanias long 
ago contradicted (ii. xv. and xvi.). 
The cbief of these is the well-known 
“ treasury of Atreus.” 

All accounts agree in representing 
jVIycena* as the capital city of Eurys- 
theus (Thucyd. i. 9 ; Apollod. n. 
iv. § 5 ; Eurip, Here. F. 388 ; Strab. 
viii. p. 547, <Src.). 

6 It was said that Adrastus, when 
he could not persuade the Thebans to 
surrender the slain, applied to The- \ 


seus, who was then king of Athens ; 
and Theseus marched against Thebes, 
gained a victory over the Cadiaeiaus, 
and recovered the bodies (Apollod, 
in. vi. § 1, &c. ; Pausan. i. xxxix. 
§ 2). Home said the bodies were 
given up to Theseus without a battle 
(Pansan. ibid. ; Pint. Vit. Thes. 
c. 29 ; Isoerat. Panath. p. 250, ed. 
Baiter). Their tomb w r as shown near 
Eleusis, on the road to Megara, as late 
as the time of Pausanias (i. xxxix. § 1). 

7 The mythic contest between the 
Greeks and the Amazons was said to 
have begun with Hercules, w r ho in- 
vaded their country on the Thermo- 
don, being required by Eurystheus 
to bring him the baldrick of Hippo- 
lyta (Apollod. n. v. § 9 ). According 
to some, Theseus took part in this 
expedition (Philocb. Fr. 49 ; Pint. 
Vit. Thes. c. 20) ; but tbe generality 
| of writers made his expedition distinct 
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and in the Trojan war too we were not a whit behind 
any of the Greeks. But what boots it to speak of these 
ancient matters ? 8 A nation which was brave in those 
days might have grown cowardly since, and a nation of 
cowards then might now be valiant. Enough therefore 
of onr ancient achievements. Had we performed no 
other exploit than that at Marathon — though in truth 
we have performed exploits as many and as noble as any 
of the Greeks — yet had we performed no other, wo 
should deserve this privilege, and many a one beside. 
There we stood alone, and singly fought with the Per- 
sians ; nay, and venturing on so dangerous a cast, we 
overcame the enemy, and conquered on that day forty 
and six nations ! 9 Does not this one achievement suffice 
to make good our title to the post we claim ? Never- 
theless, Lacedemonians, as to strive concerning place at 


from that of Hercules, and later in ! 
date (Hellan. Fr. 70 ; Pherceyd. up. 1 
Plut. 1. s. c. ; IJerodor. ibid. ,* com- , 
pare supra, iv. 110). To revenge the 
attach of Theseus, the Amazons in- ' 
vadtd Attica, passing round the , 
Black Sea, and crossing the Gimme- j 
rian Bosphorus upon tiro ice, accord- | 
ing to Ilellanious (Fr. 84). They | 
continued in Attica lour months (Gli- ; 
todem. Fr. 6), and fought battles 1 
-with various success, hut at last were 
defeated by Theseus (Pausau. i. xli. ! 
§ 7), and consented to leave the i 
country. The tomb of liippolyta ! 
was shown at Megara (ibid.) ; and at ’ 
Athens, the Amazoneinm, or temple 
of ihc Amazons, and the Horeomo- , 
■sion, or oath-house, where the treaty j 
was made between them and Theseus, 
weio regarded as memorials of the j 
occurrence. The war with the Ama- ! 
isous was a favourite subject bnib i 
with the painters and the sculptors of 1 
Greece. It formed, apparently, the ] 
subject of the Metopes on the north- : 
ern side of the Parthenon (Leake’s j 
Attica, p. 543), and certainly that of l 
a relief in the southern wall of the , 
Acropolis (Pan san, i. xxv. § 2),- it : 
was painted in flu* Po'cile' (ib. xv. 


§ 2), and in the temple of Theseus at 
Athens (ib. xvii. § 2); and repre- 
sentedon the pedestal of the statue of 
Jupiter at Olympia (ib. v. xi. § 2), 
and on the shield of the Minerva of 
Phidias (riin. H. N. xxxvi. 5, p. 632 ; 
Pausau. t. xvii. § 2). 

The war, nevertheless, is rightly 
regarded as a mere my thus, nu a par 
villi that between the Centaurs and 
the LapiUne, which faced it in the 
Parthenon (seo Muller’s Orcbomenus, 
p. 357 ; Vblcker’s Myth. Geogr. i. p. 
209 ; Gfrote’s Hist, of Greece, vol. i. 
pp. 286-298). 

8 Jn mentioning Troy, the Athe- 
nian speaker had touched on some- 
what tender ground. (Bee above, vol. 
iii. p. 373.) He therefore rapidly 
retreats from it, with an affectation of 
indifference as regards ancient ex- 
ploits. 

9 Vide supra, vii. 61-80, where the 
entire number of nations composing 
tlie army of Xerxes is made to he 
forty-six. The Athenian speaker is 
represented as boasting that the army 
of Datis w r as similarly composed of 
conLingents from the wliole empire. 
That it w'as so is very unlikely. 
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such, a time as this is not right, we are ready to do as 
ye command, and to take our station at whatever part 
of the line, and face whatever nation, ye think most ex- 
pedient. Wheresoever ye place us, ’twill he our endea- 
vour to behave as brave men. Only declare your will, 
and we shall at once obey you.” 

28. Such was the reply of the Athenians ; and forth- 
with all the Lacedaemonian troops cried out with one 
voice, that the Athenians were worthier to have the 
left wing than the Arcadians. In this way were the 
Tegeans overcome, and the post was assigned to the 
Athenians. 

When this matter had been arranged, the Greek 
army, which was in part composed of those who came 
at the first, in part of such as had flocked in from day 
to day, drew up in the following order : 10 — Ten thou- 


10 The list of states which Pausa- 
nias found inscribed on the base of 
the statue of Jove, erected at Olym- 
pia by the Greeks after the close of 
the war (infra, oh. 81), is not very 
materially different from this. There 
are indeed more variations between 
the two than Mr. Grotc allows (Hist, 
of Greece, vol. v. p. 21 7, nolo) but they 
are of lit lie importance, and admit of 
easy explanation. Pausanias omits 
the Erclriiuis, the Leucadians, and 
llie P. deans of Ophallene: ho adds 
the Eleaus, (.Vans, Melians, Tenians, 
Naxians, and Cytlinians. It has been 
ingeniously conjectured by Broensted 
(Itin. p. 10G), that, the Eleans of 
Pausanias (FAAEIOI) are the Paleans 
of Herodotus (EIAAE12) : and Pau- 
sauiarf (it is said) may either have 
misread the word from the inscription 
being worn, or the Eleans, who were 
the guardians of the temple in which 
ilie statue stood, may have fraudu- 
lently altered the title (see Grote, 
1. s. c.). The islanders contained in 
the list of Pausanias had their names 
inscribed on the statue, not as having 
sent contingents to Platrea, but as 
having taken part- in tin* war by fight- 
ing af Kalamis (supra, via. 40). Pau- 
sanias is mistaken when he speaks of 


the inscribed states as having all 
shared in the battle. He may be cor- 
rected from Herodotus (viii. 82), and 
Thucydides (i. 182), from which pass- 
ages it appears, that having borne any 
part in defeating the barbarian, gave 
a claim for inscription. The offer- 
ings dedicated from the spoils of Pla- 
ta's were regarded, not as commemo- 
rative of that victory only, but of the 
whole war; and consequently all 
those who had shared in the victories, 
whether by laud or by sea, had 
honourable mention upon those me- 
morials (see Appendix, Note A.). The 
only exception was in case of wry tri- 
vial coatingei its. The single pentecon- 
ters of the Kiphniaus and Seriphians, 
and even the single triremes of the 
Grotoniats (viii. 47) and Letnnians 
(viii. S2) wore perhaps not thought 
to entitle them to commemoration. 
If so, the Tenians would probably 
have been omitted but for the timeli- 
ness of their arrival (see note 8 to Book 
viii. eh. 82). With regard to the Ere- 
trians and Leucadians, if their names 
did not appear upon the Olympian 
offering, it may have been because 
at the time of the inscription these 
states were politically included iu 
Styra and Anactorium respectively. 
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Band Lacedaemonian troops held the right wing, five 
thousand of whom were Spartans ; and these five thou- 
sand were attended by a body of thirty-five thousand 
helots, who were only lightly armed — seven helots to 
each Spartan . 1 The place next to themselves the Spar- 
tans gave to the Tegeans, on account of their courage 
and of the esteem in which they held them. They were 
all fully armed, and numbered fifteen hundred men. 
Next in order came the Corinthians, five thousand 
strong ; and with them Pansanias had placed, at their 
request , 2 the band of three hundred which had come 
from Potidiea in Pallene. The Arcadians of Orcho- 
menus, in number six hundred, came next; then the 
Sicyonians, three thousand; then the Epidaurians, eight 
hundred ; then the Troezenians, one thousand ; then the 
Lepreats , 3 two hundred; the Mycenoeans and Tiryn- 
thians , 4 four hundred ; the Phliasians, one thousand ; 
the Ilermionians, three hundred; the Eretrians and 
Styreans, six hundred; the Chalcideans , 5 four hundred; 
and the Ambraciots, five hundred. After these came 
the Loueadians and Anactorians , 6 who numbered eight 


Hence in the catalogue of Herodotus 
the euntingents of the “Eretrians and 
Styreans,” and of the “ Lcucadians 
and Anactorians,” are united in one, 
and expressed by a single number. 
(On the general subject, see Appendix, 
Note A.) 

1 Vide supra, ch. 10. 

s The Corinthians naturally desired 
to have their colonists (Thucyd. i. 
50) under their immediate protection. 

J Lcpreum was the chief city of the 
Paroreatffi, who were Minvans (supra, 
iv. 145 ; viii. 78), probably from 
Orehomenus (supra, iv. 145, note 2 ). 
It continued to be an independent city 
in the time of the Peloponnesian war 
(Thucyd. v. 3 L). Concerning its site, 
see note 7 on Pooh iv. ch. 148. 

4 For the siLe of Tiryns, vide supra, 
vi. 70, note 1 . This was the first 
time that it had taken part in the 
war. Both Tiryns and Myc&iaj were 


afterwards punished hy the Argives 
for siding with the* Greeks against 
Persia, hy the razing of their cities 
and transference of the inhabitants to 
Argos (Pansan. v. xxiii. § 2; Diod. 
Sic. xi. G5). 

s JSTot the Chalcideans of Thrace, 
hut those of Euboea (XuX/aSeh' ot ciri 
t< 3 Evpiirto, Bausan. 1. s. c.). 

Aiuictorium was a Corinthian, or 
perhaps a joint Corinthian and Oorcy- 
rajan colony (compare Thucyd. i. 55 
with Strah. x. p. 050, and Pansan. 
1. s. c.), founded in the time of Cyp- 
selus (ah. n.c. finO). It was situated 
at the month of the Ambraekn gulf, 
inside the outer and outside the inner 
entrance (compare Scylax. Peripl. pp. 
28-0, with Strain x. p. 658, and 
Ptin. ILK. iv. 1). on the south side 
of the bay, near the modern town of 
Vonitzci- The ruins at Aios Petros , 
about two miles west of Vorritza, 
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hundred; the Paleans of Cephallenia, 7 two hundred; 
the Eginetans, five hundred ; the Megarians, three 
thousand ; and the Plateaus, six hundred. Last of all, 
hut first at their extremity of the line, were the Athe- 
nians, who, to the number of eight thousand, occupied 
the left wing, under the command of Aristides, the son 
of Lysimaehus. 

20. All those, except the Helots — seven of whom, as I 
said, attended each Spartan — were heavy-armed troops, 
and they amounted to thirty-eight thousand seven hun- 
dred men. This was the number of Hoplites, or heavy- 
armed soldiers, which was brought together against the 
Barbarian. The light-armed troops consisted of the 
thirty-five thousand ranged with the Spartans, seven in 
attendance upon each, who were all well equipped for 
war ; and of thirty-four thousand five hundred others, 
belonging to the Lacedaemonians and the rest of the 
Greeks, at the rate (nearly) of one light to one lieavy- 
arrned. 8 Thus the entire number of the light-armed 
was sixty-nine thousand five hundred. 

BO. The Greek army, therefore, which mustered at 
Platsea, counting light-armed as well as heavy-armed, 
was but eighteen hundred men short of one hundred 
and ten thousand ; and this amount was exactly made 


appear to mark the site (Leake’s 
Northern Greece, vol. iii, p. 4.93; 
vol. iv. pp. 28-81). 

7 Cephallenia (the modem Cefa- 
loiliu) was a rerpaTroXts. Us four 
cities were Bale, or Talus, Oranii, 
Same, and Bronus, or Promicsus 
(Tlmcyd. ii. 30 ; Liv. xxxviii. 28 ; 
Htepli. IJyz. ad voc. Kpavtoi). Of 
these Pale seems to have been the 
most important in early times (Tliu- 
cyd. i. 27 ; Polyh. v. 3). It occu- 
pied a site of no great strength in the 
midst of a fertile country, near the 
south western extremity of the island. 
Its position is marked hr a few ruins 
(the Pah oknatro near JJxuri ), on 
which has Been found inscribed the 


name of the inhabitants. The plain 
in which the ruins stand is still called 
Valia, and the entire district Pulilt 
(TJakucrf). See Leake’s Northern 
Greece, vol. iii. p. Go. 

8 The numbers of this calculation 
are unusually accurate, the sum total 
of the hoplites being perfectly correct. 
There is, however, an excess of 800 
light-armed, which seems to have 
arisen from a miscalculation. If wo 
subtract the 0000 Spartans from the 
38,7<i0 hoplites, the remainder is 
33,700, not 34,500. (0u the fre- 

quent occurrence of numerical dis- 
crepancies in Herodotus, see. the In- 
troductory Essay, vol. i. p. 109.) 
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up by the Thespians who were present in the camp ; 
for eighteen hundred Thespians, being the whole num- 
ber left, 0 were likewise with the army; but these men 
were without arms. 1 Such was the array of the Greek 
troops when they took post on the Asdpus. 

31. The barbarians under Mardonius, when the 
mourning for Musis tins was at an end, and they learnt 
that the Greeks were in the Platsean territory, moved 
likewise towards the river Asopus, which flows in those 
parts. On their arrival Mardonius marshalled them 
against the Greeks in the following order : — Against 
the Lacedaemonians ho posted his Persians ; and as the 
Persians were far more numerous, he drew them up 
with their ranks deeper than common, and also ex- 
tended their front so that part faced the Tegeans ; and 
here he took care to choose out the best troops to face 
the Lacedaemonians, whilst against the Tegeans he ar- 
rayed those on whom he conld not so much depend. 
This was done at the suggestion and by the advice of 
the Thebans. Next to the Persians he placed the Mecles, 
facing the Corinthians, Potidteans, Orchomenians, and 
Sicyonians ; then the Bactrians, facing the Epidaurians, 
Troezenians, Lcpreats, Tiryntliians, Mycenaeans, and 
Phliasians ; after them the Indians, facing the Ilermi- 
onians, Eretrians, Styreans, and Chalcidians ; then the 
Sacans, facing the Ambraciots, Anactorians, Leuca- 


a That is, ilic whole number loft 
after the destruction of the 700 at 
Thenuopylm (supra, vii. 222-n). 

1 It is uncertain whether Hero- 
dotus means that the Thespians were 
unarmed, or only that they were 
lightly armed. The expression in 
this passage (8ir\a cwd 5 ovroi elxov) 
seems rather to imply the latter ; but 
if this be tbo meaning, why are they 
not counted with the other light- 
armed ? and how is Herodotus justi- 
fied in saying that “the entire num- 
ber of the light-armed was 69,500 ” ? 
It seems not improbable that in their . 


hurried flight from Thcspim on the 
advance of Xerxes (supra, viii. 50), 
they may not have liked to encumber 
themselves with the weight of arms. 
And tlio other Greeks had none to 
loud them, as each state sent its full 
force to the war. The Thespians 
were inscribed on the Delphic tripod 
(supra, viii. 82, note 8 ), though, ac- 
cording to Pausanias, their name did 
not appear at Olympia. Their in- 
scription does not prove, however, that 
they fought at Platasa. It niaj^ have 
been owing to their conduct at Thor- 
mopyU 1 . 
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dians, Paleans, and Eginetans; last of all, facing the 
Athenians, the Plateeans, and the Megarians, he placed 
the troops of the Boeotians, Locrians, Malians, and 
Thessalians, and also the thousand Phocians. 2 * The 
whole nation of the Phocians had not joined the 
Medes: on the contrary there were some who had 
gathered themselves into hands about Parnassus, and 
made expeditions from thence, whereby they distressed 
Mardonius and the Greeks who sided with him, and so 
did good service to the Grecian cause. Besides those 
mentioned above, Mardonius likewise arrayed against 
the Athenians the Macedonians and the tribes dwelling 
about Thessaly. 

32. T have named here the greatest of the nations 
which were marshalled by Mardonius on this occasion, 
to wit, all those of most renown and account. Mixed 
witli these, however, were men of divers other peoples, 8 
as Phrygians, Thracians, Mysians, Pmonians, and the 
like; Ethiopians again, and Egyptians, both of the 
ITennotybian and Calasirian races, 4 * * * whose weapon is 


2 That is, the thousand Phocians 
who had been previously mentioned 
(supra, chs. 17, 18). 

Sec above, viii. 113, ad fin. 

4 The whole of the founer amounted 
to 100,000 men, the Calisiries to 
250,000. (lfc. ii. chs. 1(54, 166, 1G6.) 

Herodotus says they were armed with 
swords, and it is probably to the long 

daggers many of the Egyptian sol- 
diers had that lie alludes, which may 
he called their side-arms ; for in no 
case could a sword be considered more 
than one of the weapons, either of 
heavy or light infantry. The arms of 

the different corps varied ; the heavy 
infantry having, will] other weapons, 
either a sword, or dagger ; a hatchet ; 
a baUle-nxe; a pole-axe; one or. two 
kinds of clubs or maces (figs. 12, 
1-1), tipped with metal, and bound 
with thongs round the handle (like the 

Homan fasces) to give a firm hold; 
a curved club, the liss/I/i of modern 
Ethiopia (see woodcut No, II, in n. 


cb. 69, Bk. vii.), or a falchion, which 
was a sort of ensis falcatus, called 
sltopsh (carried - by figs. 5 and 9, in 
woodcut No. V. below), or Mopsh, 
a name resembling the kottIs of the 
A rgives. (Quint. Curt. lib. viii., Apul. 
Met. lib. xi.) They had always the 
shield and spear ; and they wore linen 
corslets (Herod, ii. 182 ; iii. 47), com- 
mon to many other people, sometimes 
fortified with metal plates. (See wood- 
cut No. III. in n, ch. SO, Bk. vii., and 
the dress of infantry in woodcut No. V. 
below.) The light infantry, a very 
numerous body, were chiefly archers ; 
who, besides their bows, had clubs, 
swords, or battle-axes, and occasion- 
ally a sort of flail (as in tbe middle 
ages); and two soldiers are aimed 
with this in the bas-relief of the 
Temple at Dayr el Medeeneh at 
Thebes, representing a march to cele- 
brate a victory; part of which is 
given in woodcut No. III. Some 
had light javelins which were also 
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tlie sword, and who arc the only fighting men in that 
country . 5 These persons had formerly served on board 




So. T. 


used by the chariot corps, the ca- 
valry of an Egyptian army, whoso 
arms consisted of the bow and arrow, 
javelins, a club, and a dagger, or 
straight sword, for close combat. There 
was also a corps of slingers. The 
arms and dress of the infantry may 
he seen in the woodcut No. Y, Each 
regiment had its standard, serving, 
as Diodorus says (i. 86), as a ral- 
lying point, and an encouragement 
in battle. (Comp. Pint, de Isid. s. 72.) 
This consisted generally of a sacred 
animal, a king’s name, or an em- 
blematic device. (See At. Eg. vol. 
i. p. 291 and 294.) They bad disci- 
plined troops at a very early period ; 
the necessity of which was more felt 
when the disparity of the arms, used 
by a civilised and a barbarous people, 
was so much less than in later times. 
-[&. W.] 

5 The heavy and light armed infan- 
try, the chariot and other corps, form 
part of them. The Egyptian army was 
highly disciplined, in the time of the 
18th dynasty, and probably long 
before. It was divided into corps and 
regiments, and it had the phalanx of 
heavy infantry even before that early 
period; armed with very long and 
strong spears, and with immense 
shields; the power of which, solid 
square was afterwards proved in the 
battle between Cyrus and Croesus, 
the Persians being unable to make any 
impression upon their compact mass. 
(See note on Bk. vii, eh. 89, woodcut 
No. Y») It was afterwards adopted 
by the Greeks (see A t. Eg. vol. i. p. 
293, and p. 359 to 363). Jn at lack- 
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the fleet of Xerxes, blit Mardouius disembarked them 
before lie left Pbalcrum ; in tbe land force which 
Xerxes brought to Athens there were no Egyptians. 
The number of the barbarians, as I have already men- 
tioned, 6 was three hundred thousand ; that of the Greeks 
who had made alliance with Mardouius is known to 
none, for they were never counted : I should guess that 
they mustered near fifty thousand strong. The troops 
thus marshalled were all foot soldiers. As for the horse, 
it was drawn up by itself. 

33. When the marshalling of Mardouius’ troops by 
nations and by maniples was ended, the two armies 
proceeded on the next day to offer sacrifice. The 
Grecian sacrifice was offered by Tisamenus, tire son of 
Antiochus, who accompanied the army as soothsayer : 
lie was an Elean, and belonged to the Clytiad branch 
of the Iamid®,’ bur had been admitted among their 



mg fortified places, the Egyptians 
either used the scaling ladder, or in a 
regular siege approached under cover 
of the arrows of the bowmen, and 
battered the walls with the testudo 
(see woodcut No. VI. in note on Bk. 
vii. ch. SO, and below No. VI.). 
This was at first a long pike, the 
men being protected under a frame- 
work covered with hides, the rude 
prototype of the testudo arieturict, 
which was employed in after times 
by the Assyrians (see the Nimrond 
sculptures), and by the Romans and 
others. It was against this and tbe 
moveable towers of those days (the 
“ bulwarks” of Bout. xx. 20), that 
the Egyptians in their early fortifica- 
tions introduced the scarp ami counter- 
scarp, and the parallel wall in the 


ditch ; which, with the sculptures of 
the 12lh dynasty, show that these mi- 
litary engines were invented at least 
2000 years before our era. Mining 
was also adopted by them. — [G. "W.] 

'* Supra, viii. 113, end. 1 do not 
see on what grounds Mr. Grote denies 
that we “ can place any confidence in 
this total of 300,000” (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. v. p. 223). If Herodotus had not 
possessed data in this instance, which 
ho lacked with regard to the auxiliary 
Greek force, he would not have ex- 
pressed himself so differently in the 
two cases. He implies that, this por- 
tion of the Persian army had been 
counted. Diodorus, with his usual 
exaggeration, makes Lhe number of 
Mardonius’s army 500,000 (xi. 30). 

7 According to Cicero, there, were 
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own citizens by the Lacedaemonians. .Now bis admis- 
sion among them was on this wise : — Tisamenus had 
gone to Delphi to consult the god concerning his lack 
of offspring, when it was declared to him by the Pytho- 
ness that he would win five very glorious combats . 8 
Misunderstanding the oracle, and imagining that he 
was to win combats in the games, Tisamenus at once 
applied himself to the practice of gymnastics. He 
trained himself for the Pcntathlum , 0 and, on contending 
at Olympia, came within a. little of winning it ; for he 
was successful in everything, except the wrestling- 
niatoh, which was cm Tied off by Hieronymus the An- 
drian. Hereon the Lacedaemonians perceived that the 
combats of which the oracle spoke were not combats in 
the games, but battles : they therefore sought to induce 
Tisamenus to hire out his services to them, in order 
that they might join him with their Heraeleid kings in 


two groat augural families iu Elis,, j 
llio lamidai and Hie ClytiaiUe (Do 
Div. i. -LI). Herodotus also mentions j 
two families, but they are the Iami- 
»la» and the Tclliadae (infra, ch. 37). I 
The Olyliadio with him are a branch ! 
of the former. Philostratus (Vit. j 
A poll, Tyan, v. 25) considers the J 
three families ns distinct. Pausanias i 
does not mention the Tclliadai, hut j 
appears to distinguish between the 
Ulytiada?, whom ho derives from Cly- 
tias, a descendant of Melampus (vi. 
xvii. § 4), and the lamida?, who are 
descended from Iannis, the son of 
Apollo (vi. ii. § 3 ; compare Rind. 
01. vi. 57-75). Whether the Cly Linds 
were or were not oiiginally lamids, 
they seem certainly in later times to 
have been regarded as a different 
stock. 

The lamid race is more famous 
than either of the others. (See, besides 
the various passages in Pausanias, 
Pind. 01. vi. 120-1, and Clem. Alex. 
Strom., p. 300.) They furnished 
soothsayers to Lacedamion and other 
Peloponnesian states from very early 
times (Pausan. IV. xvi. § 1; vi. ii. 

§ 2). At Sparta they had a family 

VOTi. IV. 


sepulchre (ib. nr. xii. § 7). In Syra- 
cuse they were held in especial ho- 
nour (Pind. 01., 1. s. c.). They had 
there taken part in the foundation of 
the city under Archias, and had had 
influence enough to introduce their 
own jx'culinr religious worship and 
mythology (cf. Muller’s Dorians, vol.i. 
p. 394, E. T.). In their native coun- 
try, the ministration at the altar of 
Ju] liter at Olympia seems specially to 
have belonged to them (Pind. 01. vi. 
7,115-9). 

8 On the habit of the Pythoness to 
disregard tlic question asked, and to 
answer on an entirely different sub- 
ject, see above, iv, 151 and 155 ; v. 
03 ; Ac. 

0 For the nature of the Pentathlum, 
vide supra, vi. 92, note 8 . According 
to Pausanias (m. xi. § 0), Tisamenus 
gained two contests only, the running 
and the leaping match. In the third, 
which was wrestling, lie was defeated, 
and so (apparently) could not con- 
tend any more. This would seem to 
imply that to win the prize it was 
necessary to be victorious in all the 
five games (see Bohr, ad loc,). 

2 K 
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the conduct of their wars. He however, when he saw 
that they set great store by his friendship, forthwith 
raised his price, and told them, “ If they would receive 
him among tlicir citizens, and give him equal rights 
with the rest, ho was willing to do as they desired, but 
on no other terms would they ever gain his consent 
The Spartans, when they heard this, at first thought it 
monstrous, and ceased to implore his aid. Afterwards, 
however, when the fearful danger of tlie Persian war 
hung over their heads, they sent for him and agreed to 
his terms; hut Tisamenus now, perceiving them so 
changed, declared, “ He could no longer he content 
with what he had asked before: they must likewise 
make his brother Hagias 1 a Spartan, with tlie same 


rights as himself.” , , 

34 In acting thus ho did hut follow the example 
once' set by Melampus, at least if kingship may be 
compared with citizenship. For when the women of 
Argos were seized with madness, and the Argives 
would have hired Melampus to come from Pylos and 
heal them of their disease, lie demanded as his reward 
ouo-half of the kingdom; hut as the Argives disdained 
to stoop to this, they left him and went their way. 
Afterwards, however, wiien many more of their women 
were seized, they brought themselves to agree to his 
terms; and accordingly they went again to him, and 
said they were content to give what lie required. 
Hereon Melampus, seeing them so changed, raised 
his demand, and told them, “ Except they would give 
his brother Bias one-third of the kingdom likewise, he 
would not do as they wished.” So, as the Argives were 
in a strait, they consented even to this. a 



a The same story is told of Melam- 
pns by Aiiolloclonis (n. ii. § -0> } >an ~ 
sanias (n, xviii. § 4), and tin* St'ho- 
liast on Pindar (Netiu is. 80). It is 
glanced at by Horner (Odyss. xv. 225- 
240). riicreeydes (Fr. 24) related 
it, but without any mention of Bias. 
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35. In like manner tlie Spartans, as they were in 
great need of Tisameims, yielded everything : and Tisa- 
menns the Elean, having in this way become a Spartan 
citizen afterwards, in the capacity of soothsayer, helped 
the Spartans to gain five very glorious combats. He 
and his brother were the only men whom the Spartans 
ever admitted to citizenship. 3 The five combats were 
these following : — The first was the combat at Platsea ; 
the second, that near Tegea, against the Tegeans and 
the Argivcs ; the third, that a,t Pipmeis, against all the 
Arcadians excepting those of Mantinea ; 4 the fourth, 
that at the Isthmus, 5 against the Messenians; and the 
fifth, that at Tanagra, against the Athenians and the 
Argives. 6 The battle here fought was the last of all 
the five. 

3 Herodotus must bo supposed, to 
mean tire only jure upt era ; otherwise 
his statement will be very incorrect . 

Ilelots, it is well known, were often 
admitted to citizenship, becoming 
thereby Ncodamodois, or now citizens 
(Tbucvd. vii. 58). Even with this 
limitation it may be doubted whether 
admissions to citizenship worn really 
so rare. Heruilolus himself declares 
that the Minyie. were received ns citi- 
zens (supra, iv. 145; see note 3 ad 
loc.). And Tyrtaius is said by Plu- 
tarch to have enjoyed the same privi- 
lege (Apopbth. Lae. vol. ii. p. 230, 
i).). Foreign slaves loo, brought np 
as foster-children in the house of a 
Spartan (-rpoc/u/mt), seem sometimes 
to have attained the citizen rank 
(Xen. Hell. v. iii. § 9; cf. Midler's 
Dorians, vol. ii. p. 44, E.T.). 

1 These are clearly the wars to which 
Thucydides alludes, as hindering Lhc 
Spartans from offering any opposition 
to the growth of the Athenian confe- 
deracy, during the years immediately 
following the Persian war (to Be n nal 
irixKc pais ohcelois i^etpyujievoi, i. 118). 

Nothing more is known of them than 
the little which maybe gathered from 
this passage ; for Pausanias (in. xi. 

§ G) merely repeats what, he has 
learnt, from our author. It would 
seem that Argos endeavoured to use 


the advantage that she had gained by 
nursing her resources while (Sparta 
was engaged in the struggle against 
Xerxes, and that having succeeded in 
stirring up disaffection in Arcadia, 
she attacked Sparta in alliance with 
that country, Put Sparta was vic- 
torious over her assailants. Dipfoeis, 
whore the second victory was gained, 
was a hamlet in the tract known as 
Mrcnnlia (Pausan., 1. s. c.), which lay 
immediately to the cast of the Tege- 
atis. The city is mentioned under 
the name of Diprea hy Stephen. It 
was one of the places swallowed np 
in Megalopolis (Pausan. vin. xxvii. 
§3.) 

5 Or “ at IthOme,” if the conjecture 
of Palmer lie adopted. All the MSS. 
however give the reading “ Isthmus,” 
and the manuscript reading of Pau- 
sanias (ill. xi. § 0, e| ’l<r6fxov) is to 
some extent a confirmation of it. Con- 
sidering how' little we know of the 
history of this period (Grotc, vol. v. 
pp. 395-0), it is impossible to say 
that one of the, battles between the 
rebel Helots and their lords may not 
have been fought uear the Isthmus. 

For the circumstances of the revolt, 
see Tbucyd. i. 101-3, and Diod. Sic. 
xi. 03-4. It began in the year B.c. 
404, and ended me. 455. 

s See Thucyd. i. 107-8 ; Diod. Sic. 
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36 The Spartans had now brought Tisamenus with 
them to the Platan territory, where he acted as sootl- 

S for the Greeks. He found the vrc^ms favourable 
if the Greeks stood on the defensive, hut not if they 
w an the battle or crossed the river Asopus. _ 

37 'With Mardonius also, who was very eager 
begin the battle, the victims were not favourable for so 
doino-- hut he likewise found them bode him well, if 
£ wa; content to stand on his defence >• Je fo° had 
made use of the Grecian rites; for Hegesistratus, an 
Elean, and the most renowned of the Telliads, was us 
soothsayer. This man had once been taken captive y 
the Spartans, who, considering that he had done the 
manv o’rievons injuries, laid him m bonds, with the m 
tent^to put him to death. Thereupon Hegesistratus, 
fin din g himself hi so sore a case, since not only was his 
life in danger, but he knew that he would have to 
suffer torments of many kinds before his death,— 
Hegesistratus, I say, did a deed for Jich no worfs 
suffice He had been set with one foot m the stoclts, 
which were of wood but bound with iron hands; and 
in this condition received from without an non impfo- 
ment, wherewith he 'contrived to accomplish the most 
courageous deed upon record. Calculating how much 
of hfofoot lie would be able to draw through the hole, 
lie cut off the front portion with his own hand ; and 
then, as he was guarded by watchmen, forced a way 
through the wall of his prison, and made his escape to 
Tegea, travelling during the night, hut m the daytime 
stealing into the woods, and staying there. Ip 
way, though the Lacedaemonians went out m full force 
to search for him, he nevertheless escaped, and arrived 
the tod evening at Tegea. So the Spartans were 


si. 80; Plat. Menex. p. 242, B. The 
Athenians did not allow that they 
suffered a defeat at Tanagra, hut re- 
garded the battle as undecided. It 


was fought in November of the year 
b.c. 457. 

7 Supra, eh, 33, note 7 . 
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amazed at the man’s endurance, when they saw on the 
ground the piece which he had cut off his foot, and yet 
for all their seeking could not find him anywhere. 
H&gesistratus having thus escaped the Lacedaemonians, 
took refuge in Tegca; for the Tegeans at that time 
were ill friends with the Lacedaemonians. 8 9 When 
his wound was healed, he procured himself a wooden 
foot, and became an open enemy to Sparta. At the 
last, however, this enmity brought him to trouble ; for 
the Spartans took him captive as he was exercising his 
office in Zacynthus, 0 and forthwith put him to death. 
But these things happened some while after the fight 
at Platcea. At present he was serving Mardonius on 
the Asopus, having been hired at no inconsiderable 
price ; and here lie offered sacrifice with a right good 
will, in part from his hatred of the Lacedaemonians, in 
part for lucre’s sake. 

38. So when the victims did not allow either the 
Persians or their Greek allies to begin the battle — 
these Greeks had their own soothsayer in the person 
of Hippomachus, a Leucadian — and when soldiers con- 
tinued to pour into the opposite camp and the numbers 
on the Greek side to increase continually, Timagenidas, 
the son of Herpys, a Theban, advised Xerxes to keep a 
watch on the passes of Cithoeron, 1 telling him liow sup- 
plies of men kept flocking in day after day, and assur- 
ing him that he might cut off large numbers. 

39. It was eight days after the two armies first en- 


8 As they commonly were. See 
above, i. 65-8 ; vi. 72 ; ix. 35. 

9 Zacyntlras more than once fur- 
nished an asylum to those who feared 
the enmity of Sparta. Demaratus 
fled there after his deposition (vi, 70). 
Hence perhaps the expedition under- 
taken against the island in the second 
year of the Peloponnesian war, b.o. 
430 (Thucyd. ii. 06). 

1 Two roads passing over Citlimron 
converged upon Platjea. One led from 


Elousis and Athens, and passing 
CEnoe, Eleutherse, and PanacLum, de- 
bouched on the Platman plain near 
Hysire. The other was the direct 
route from the Isthmus to Thebes. 
It led from Megara, and crossed the 
ridge of Cithseron about a mile to the 
west of the former, descending thence 
obliquely along the flanks of the 
mountain, upon Platasa (Leake, N. 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 334), 
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camped opposite to one another when this advice was 
niven by Timagenidas. Mardonius,. seeing ^ to be 
good, as soon as evening came, sent his cavalry to tha 
pass of Mount Oithseron, which opens out upon Plate®, 
a pass called by the Boeotians the “ Three Heads, but 
called the “Oat-Heads” by the Athenians. ihe 
horse sent on this errand did not make the 
in vain. They came upon a body of five hunched 
sumpter-beasts which were just entering the plain, 
bringing provisions to the ’Greek camp from the 
Peloponnese, with a number of men driving them. 
Seeing this prey in their power, the Persians set upon 
them and slaughtered them, sparing none, neither man 
nor beast; till at last, when they had had enough of 
slaying, they secured such as were left, and bore them 
off to the camp to Mardonius. 

40 After this they waited again for two days more, 
neither army wishing to begin the fight. The. bar- 
barians indeed advanced as far as the Asopus, and 
endeavoured to tempt the Greeks to cross; hut neit ic 
side actually passed the stream, btill the cavalry of 
Mardonius harassed and annoyed the Greeks mces- 
santly : for the Thebans, who were zealous m the cause 
of the Modes, pressed the war forward with all eager- 
ness, and often led the charge till the lines met, when 
the Medea and Persians took their place, and displayed, 
many of them, uncommon valour. . 

41 For ten days nothing was done more than this; 
but on the eleventh day from the time when the two 
hosts first took station, one over against the other, near 
Plata — the number of the Greeks being now much 
greater than it was at the first, and Mardonius being 
impatient of the delay-tliere was ^conference held 

u Tlio name “ Oak-Hearts ” (Dm*- ! mad seems 1o Ik' sj'oeiallj intended, l.ui, 
Ce|i) seems to have belonged to j in Thucydides (j^^) 
the entire din in tl.e mountain range j Athenian route has. the team allied 
through \\ hieh passed Both the roads \ toil, 
above mentioned. Here the -western i 
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between Mardonius, son of Gobryas, and Artabazus, son 
of Pharnaces , 3 a man wlio was esteemed by Xerxes 
more than almost any of tbe Persians. At this con- 
sultation the following were the opinions delivered : — 
Artabazns thought it would be best for them to break 
up from their quarters as soon as possible, and with- 
draw the whole army to the fortified town of Thebes, 
where they had abundant stores of corn for themselves, 
and of fodder for the sumpter-beasts. There, he said, 
they had only to sit quiet, and the war might be 
brought to an end on this wise : — Coined gold was 
plentiful in the camp, and uncoined gold too ; they had 
silver moreover in great abundance, and drinking-cups. 
.Let them not spare to take of these, and distribute them 
among the Greeks, especially among the leaders in the 
several cities ; ’twould not be long before tbe Greeks 
gave up tbeir liberty, without risking another battle 
for it. Thus tbe opinion of Artabazus agreed with 
that of the Thebans ; 4 for he too had more foresight 
than some. Mardonius, on the other hand, expressed 
himself with more fierceness and obstinacy, and was 
utterly disinclined to yield. “ Their army,” lie said, 
u was vastly superior to that of the Greeks ; and tboy 
had best engage at once, and not wait till greater num- 
bers were gathered against them. As for Hegosistratus 
and bis victims, they should let them pass unheeded, not 
seeking to force them to he favourable, but, according 
to the old Persian custom, hasting to join battle.” 

42. When Mardonius had thus declared his senti- 
ments, no one ventured to say him nay ; and accordingly 
his opinion prevailed, for it was to him, and not to Arta- 
bazus, that the king had given the command of the army. 

Mardonius now sent for the ea-ptaiiis of the squa- 

3 Supra, viii. 12G-9. Herodotus to mean, that the Thebans 

4 Supra, ch. 2. The sense has were present at the conference, and 
been mistaken by Larchcr, Beloe, and expressed their approval of Artabazus’ 
Mr. Isaac Taylor ; who understand advice. 
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elrons and tlie leaders of the Greeks in his service, and 
questioned them:-" Did they know of any prophecy 
which said that the Persians were to be destroyed m 
Greece ? 59 All were silent ; some because they did not 
know the prophecies, but others, who knew them full 
well, because they did not think it safe to speak out. 
So Mardonius, when none answered, said, “ bmce ye 
know of no such oracle, or do not dare, to speak of it, 1, 
who know it well, will myself declare it to you. T here 
is an oracle which says that the Persians shall come 
into Greece, sack the temple at Delphi, and when they 
have so done, perish one and all. Now we, as we are 
aware of the prediction, will neither , go against t lie 
temple nor make any attempt to sack it we therefore 
shall not perish for this trespass. Rejoice then thus 
far all ye who are well-wishers to the Persians, and 
doubt not we sliall get tlie better of the Greeks. 
When he had so spoken, he further ordered them to 
prepare themselves, and to put all in readiness for a 

battle upon the morrow. < 

43. As for the oracle of which Mardomus spoke, and 
which he referred to the Persians, it, did not, I am well 
assured, mean them, hut the Illyrians and the Enchelean 
host. 5 There are, however, some verses of Bacis which 
did speak of this battle : — 

« By Tkemiodon’s stream, and the grass-clad banks of Asopus, 

See where gather the Grecians, and hark to the foreigners war-shout 
There in death shall lie, ere fate or Laehesis doomed him, 

Many a how-hearing Mede, when the day of calamity cometh. 


The Eucheleans are generally 
spoken of as an Illyrian race (Scylax, 
Beripl. p. 19 ; Strab. vii p. 473 ; 
Stepb. Byz. ad voc.). They dwelt 
in the country north of Epidamnus, 
about Lake Lvclmhlia, the modern 
Zenla Bhutan (Polyb. v. 108). 

The expedition of which Herodotus 
here speaks, appears to have belonged 
to the time of Cadmus. Cadmus, 
according to Ike myth, was invited 


by the Encheleans to assist them 
against the other Illyrians, lie 
accepted the imitation, and led them 
to victory. In this way he became 
king of Illyria. Afterwards, having 
gained many successes, he led an 
expedition against Delphi, plundered 
the temple, hut met with great dis- 
asters on his return (compare Enrip. 
Bacch. 133G, with Apollod. m, v. 

§ 4 ). 
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These verses, and some others like them which Musrnus 
wrote, referred, I well know, to the Persians. The 
river Therm odon G flows between Tanagra and Griisas. 7 

44. After Mardouins had put his question about the 
prophecies, and spoken the above words of encourage- 
ment, night drew on apace, and on both sides the 
watches were set. As soon then as there was silence 
throughout the camp, — the night being now well ad- 
vanced, and the men seeming to be in their deepest 
sleep, — Alexander, the son of Amyntas, king and 
leader of the Macedonians, rode up on horseback to 
the Athenian outposts, and desired to speak with the 
generals. Hereupon, while the greater part continued 
on guard, some of the watch ran to the chiefs, and 
told them, “ There had come a horseman from the 
Median camp who would not say a word, except that 
he wished to speak with the generals, of whom he men- 
tioned the names.” 

45. They at once, hearing this, made haste to the 
outpost, where they found Alexander, who addressed 
them as follows : — 

“ Men of Athens, that which I am about to say I 
trust to your honour; and I charge you to keep it 
secret from all excepting Pausanias, if you would not 
bring me to destruction. Had I not greatly at heart 
the common welfare of Greece, I should not have come 
to tell you ; but I am myself a Greek by descent, 8 and I 


® I cannot agree with Col. Leake 
(N. Greece, vol. ii. p. 250) that this 
Thermodon is the torrent of L'latamiki, 
which rising from the mountain of 
Hiamatd flows into the Enripus near 
Dhrdmisi. In. that case Herodotus 
could not have connected it with 
Tanagra. I should suppose it, with 
Kiepevt, to he one of the winter 
streams (x«pappoi) which descend 
from the south side of Siumatu 
Hypatus), the waters of which, if 
viepeiTs map is true, form the tribu- 


tary of the Asopus which joins it at 
Tanagra, and which is now called the 
Lari (cf. Pausan. ix. xix, § 3 ; and 
Txctz. ad Lyeopli. G47). 

7 G lisas was one of the most- 
ancient of the Boeotian towns. It is 
mentioned by Homer (II. ii. 504). 
Pausanias places it on tire road from 
Thebes to Ohalcis, seven Blades from 
Teumcssus (l. s. e, ; compare Strab. 
ix. p. 598). ILs exact site is uncertain 
(Leake, N. G. vol. ii. p, 255). 

8 Supra, v. 22 ; viii. 137-8. 
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would not willingly see Greece exchange freedom for 
slavery. Know then that Mardonius and his army 
cannot obtain favourable omens ; had it not been for 
this, they would have fought with you long ago. Now, 
however, they have determined to let the victims pass 
unheeded; and, as soon as day dawns, to engage in 
bat lie . Mardonius, I imagine, is afraid that, if he delays, 
you will increase in number. Make ready then to re- 
ceive him. Should he however still defer the combat, 
do you abide where you are ; for his provisions will not 
hold out many more days. 9 If ye prosper in this war, 
forget not to do something for my freedom ; consider 
the risk I have run, out of zeal for the Greek cause, 
to acquaint you with wliat Mardonius intends, and 
to save you from being surprised by the barbarians. 
I am Alexander of Macedon.” 

As soon as he had said this, Alexander rode back to 
the camp, and returned to the station assigned him. 

46. Meanwhile the Athenian generals hastened to the 
right wing, and told Pausanias all that they had learnt 
from Alexander. Hereupon Pausanias, who no sooner 
heard the intention of the Persians than he was struck 
with fear, addressed the generals, and said, — 

u Since the battle is to come with to-morrow’s dawn, 
it were well that you Athenians should stand opposed 
to the Persians, and we Spartans to the Boeotians and 
the other Greeks; for ye know the Medes and their 
manner of fight, since ye have already fought with 
them once at Marathon, hut we are quite ignorant and 
without any experience of their warfare. While, how- 
ever, there is not a Spartan here present who has ever 
fought against a Mede, of the Boeotians and Thessalians 
we have had experience. 1 Take then your amis, and 


a 11 seems very unlikely that this 
could he Irne. Herodotus had spoken 
above of the l£ abundant stores of com 
and fodder,” which were laid up at 
TluAe& (eli. 41). And it is evident 


from their whole history that the 
commissariat of the Persians was ex- 
cellently managed, 

1 That the Spartans had occasion- 
ally been engaged against the Thes- 
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march over to our post upon tlae right, while we supply 
your pla.cc in the left wing.” 

47. Both sides agreeing hereto, at the dawn of day 
the Spartans and Athenians changed places. 2 But the 
movement was perceived by the Boeotians, and they 
gave notice of it to Mardonius; who at once, on hearing 
what had been done, made a change in the disposition 
of his own forces, and brought the Persians to face 
the Lacedemonians. Then Pausanias, finding that his 
design was discovered, led hack his Spartans to the 
right wing; and Mardonius, seeing this, replaced his 
.Persians upon the left of his army. 

48. When the troops again occupied their former 
posts, Mardonius sent a herald to the Spartans, who 
spoke as follows : — 

“ Lacedaemonians, in these parts the men say that you 
are the bravest of mankind, and admire you because 
you never turn your backs in flight or quit your ranks, 
but always stand firm, and either die at your posts or 
else destroy your adversaries. 3 But in all this which 
they say concerning you there is not one word of truth; 
for now have we soon you, before battle was joined or 
our two hosts had come to blows, flying and leaving 
your posts, wishing the Athenians to make the first 
trial of our arms, and taking your own station against 
our slaves. Surely these are not the deeds of bravo 
men. Much do we find ourselves deceived in you ; for 
we believed the reports of you that reached our ears, 


kalians wo know from Herod. v. 6 3 
and G4. But there is no reason to 
(liink that they had ever hitherto been 
afc war with the Boeotians. Herodotus 
is not a good authority for the details 
of Spartan history. 

2 Plutarch confirms this narrative 
(Yit. Aristid. c. 16), but his details 
are at variance with Herodotus, and 
cannot lie regarded as trustworthy. 

3 Vide supra, vii. 209, That the 
fopartaus had really at this time the 


reputation of being the bravest of the 
Greeks, is evident from the words of 
Thucydides (iv. 40). _ It was thought 
that nothing could induce them to 
yield, but that, whatever the strait in 
which they might be, they would 
always resist to tlio death. This 
illusion was dispelled at Pj los. Con- 
cerning the real nature of the Spartan 
courage, see Arist. Pol. viii. 3 ; and 
compare Eth. Nic. in. viii. § 7, 8. 
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and expected tliat you would send a herald with a 
challenge to us, proposing to fight by yourselves 
against our division of native Persians. We for our 
part were ready to have agreed to this ; but ye have 
made us no such offer — nay ! ye seem rather to shrink 
from meeting us. However, as no challenge of this 
kind comes from you to ns, lo ! we send a challenge to 
you. Why should not you on the part of the Greeks, 
as you are thought to be the bravest of all, and we on 
the part of the barbarians, fight a battle with equal 
numbers on both sides ? Then, if it seems good to the 
others to fight likewise, let them engage afterwards— 
but if not, — if they are content that we should fight 
on behalf of all, let us so do— and whichever side wins 
the battle, let them win it for their whole army.” ^ 

49. When the herald had thus spoken/ he waited 
awhile, but as no one made him any answer, he went 
back, and told Mardonius what had happened. Mar- 
donius was full of joy thereat, and so puffed up by the 
empty victory, that he at once gave orders to his horse 
to charge the Greek line. Then the horsemen drew 
near, and with their javelins and their arrows— for 
though horsemen they used the bow® — sorely distressed 
the Greek troops, which could not bring them to close 
combat. The fountain of Gargaphia, 6 whence the 
whole Greek army drew its water, they at this time 


4 Mr. Groto disbelieves this cir- 
cumstance. He thinks that Herodo- 
tus lias here, “ in Homeric style, cast 
the feeling of Mardonius at the time 
into the “form of a speech” (Hist, 
of Greece, vol. v. p. 230). But the 
£ Homeric 4 5 style of reproach is quite 
agreeable to the practice of primitive, 
and especially of Oriental, races. The 
challenge, it- must he granted, is not 
so probable a feature. 

5 Supra, vii. 84 (compare vii. 61). 
T3ie custom is noticed by several 
writers (Xeu. Anab .in. iii. § 7 1 


Lucian. Hermotim. § 33). It appears to 
have been adopted from the Assyrians 
(see the Monuments pasaitti), and to 
have been passed on to the Parthiam 
(Appiau. B.O. iv. 59 ; Dionys. Perieg. 
1.1040; Plut. Vii. Crass, c. 24-5; 
Yirg. Georg, iii. 31 ; Hor. Od. i. 19 ; 

ii. 13, &c.). In Alexander’s time, 
however, the favourite weapon of the 
Persian cavalry seems to have been 
the javelin, — -the jc recti of the present 
dav (see Arrian Exp. Alex. i. 15 ; 

iii. " 15). 

i h Supra, ch. 25. 
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choked up and spoiled.’ The Lacedaemonians were the 
only troops who had their station near this fountain ; 
the other Greeks were more or less distant from it, 
according to them place in the line ; they however were 
not far from the Asopus. Still, as the Persian horse 
with their missile weapons did not allow them to 
approach, and so they could not get their water from 
the river, these Greeks, no less than the Lacedaemo- 
nians, resorted at this time to the fountain. 

50. When the fountain was choked, the Grecian cap- 
tains, seeing that the army had no longer a watering- 
place, and observing moreover that the cavalry greatly 
harassed them, held a meeting on these and other 
matters at the head-quarters of Pausanias upon the 
right. For besides the above-named difficulties, which 
were great enough, other circumstances added to their 
distress. All the provisions that they had brought 
with them were gone ; and the attendants who had been 
sent to fetch supplies from the Peloponnese, were pre- 
vented from returning to camp by the Persian horse, 
which had now closed the passage. 

51. The captains therefore held a council, whereat it 
was agreed, that if the Persians did not give battle that 
day, the Greeks should move to the Island — a tract of 
ground which lies in front of Platsea, at the distance of 
ten furlongs from the Asopus and fount Gargaphia, 
where the army was encamped at that time. This tract 
was a sort of island in the continent : for there is a river 
which, dividing near its source, runs down from Mount 
Oitlueron into the plain below in two streams, flowing 
in channels about three furlongs apart, which after a 
while unite and become one. 8 The name of this river 

? Paunanias says the fountain, was tkedistanceimlicated, a tract of ground 
afterwards restored by fclic Pklacans nearly, though, not quite surrounded 
(ix. iv. § 2). by water, which seems to be the place 

0 There is no “ island,” properly so that bore the name. Two small 
called, in front of Plafeea. There is, streams descend from the flanks of 
however, in the position and at about Cithteron, which at first are not more 
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is Obroe, and tlie dwellers in tliose parts call it, the 
da, lighter of the Asopns. 9 This was the place to which 
the Greeks resolved to remove ; and they chose it, first 
because they would there have no lack of water, and 
secondly, because the horse could not harass them as 
when it was drawn up right in their front. They 
thought it best to begin their march at the second 
watch of the night, lest the Persians should see them 
as they left their station, and should follow and harass 
them with their cavalry. It was agreed likewise, that 
after they had reached the place, which the Asopns- 
born Oeroe surrounds, as it flows down from Oitlueron, 
they should dispatch, the very same night, one half 
of their army towards that mountain-range, to relieve 
those whom they had sent to procure provisions, and 
who were now blocked up in that region. 

52. Having made these resolves, they continued 
during that whole day to suffer beyond measure from 
the attacks of the enemy’s horse. At length when 
towards dusk the attacks of the horse ceased, and night 
having closed in, the hour arrived at which the army 
was to commence its retreat, the greater number struck 
their tents and began the march towards the rear. 
They were not minded, however, to make for the place 
agreed upon ; but in their anxiety to escape from the 
Persian horse, no sooner had they begun to move than 
they fled straight to Plabea ; where they took post at 
the temple of Juno, 1 which lies outside the city, at the 


than 300 yards apart, hut gradually 
increase the distance to more than 
half a mile, after which they again 
approach each other, and unite to 
form the small river which flows into 
the Corinthian Gulf at Lli'utlMsira., 
(See the Plan, supra, p. 403.) This 
ri\or is. beyond a doubt, the ancient 
Oeroe (see Puusan. ix. iv. 3; and 
compare the observations of Col. 
Leake, X. Greece, vol. ii. pp. 357-0). 

9 It is of course ut it rue, that there 


is tiny physical connexion between 
these two streams. The ancients, 
however, may have thought there was ; 
for it was not uncommon with them 
to derive a stream from a river. The 
fountain Arethusa, fur instance, 
though in Sicily, was connected in 
this way with the river Alpheus in 
the Peloponnose (Bind. Kern. i. 1; 
Pyth. ii. 7, &c.) ! 

1 The site of this temple is very 
uncertain. Col. Leake Gunks that it 
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distance of about twenty furlongs from Gargaphia, and 
here tliey pitched their camp in front of the sacred 
building. 

53. As soon as Pausanias saw a portion of the troops 
in motion, he issued orders to the Lacedaemonians t,o 
strike their tents and follow those who had been the 
first, to depart, supposing tliat they were on their march 
to the place agreed upon. All the captains but one 
were ready to obey bis orders : Amompbarctus, how- 
ever, the son of Poliadas, who was leader of the Pita- 
nale cohort, 2 refused to move, saying, “ He for one 
would not fiy from the strangers, 3 or of his own will 
bring disgrace upon Sparta.” It had happened that he 
was absent from the former conference of the captains, 1 
and so what was now taking place astonished him. 
Pausanias and Euryanax 5 thought it a monstrous thing 
that Amompharetus would not hearken to them ; but 
considered that it would be yet more monstrous, if, 
•when he was so minded, they wore to leave the 
Pitanat.es to tlieir fate ; seeing that if they forsook them 


occupied n situation on ilie northern 
portion of the I able height on nliich 
the i own stood, overlooking the 
Ocroo, within the circuit of the 
present walls. The PlaLrva of the 
time of the Persian war, he believes 
to have been confined to the southern 
or highest part of the eminence, 
where the ruins are of the most 
archaic character (N. Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 3G4 ; compare p. 325). The temple 
appears to have been spared when the 
rest of the city was destroyed by the 
Boeotians, me. 42(1, while a in w tom] 1<* 
was also built in honour of Juno in 
its immediate neighbourhood (Tlmcyd. 
iii. 08). The latter is probably the 
building which Pausanias saw (ix. ii. 

§ 5 ). 

* Thucydides declares the belief in 
a “ Pitauate cohort” to have been a 
vulgar error among the Greeks gener- 
ally. lie absolutely denies the 
existence, at any time, of such a 
body (oy ov8‘‘ eyevera iroirrore, i. 20), 


It is possible certainly that no portion 
of the flpartau army may have borne 
this name, but as Pit am was a 
suburb of Sparta (supra, iii. 55), 
possessing a certain distinctness in 
itself, it is likely to have furnished to 
the army a battalion of its own, 
which Herodotus, who had been at 
Pi (an a (1. s. c.), would intend to 
mark out for honour. He might call 
this “the Pitanato cohort” without 
meaning that it actually bore the 
title. 

In Homan times the statement of 
Thucydides was not believed; for it 
was certainly in supposed imitation 
of antiquity that (Jaracalla composed 
his X uyop Thramrr/S' of young Spar- 
tans (Herodian. i\. 3, p. 170, 1).). 

3 Vide supra, ch. J1, and infra, 
cln 55. 

4 Vide supra, eh. SI. 

s Euryanax had been, meni ionetl as 
having some share in the command, 
supra, ch. 10. 
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to keep their agreement with, the other Greeks, Ainom- 
pliaretus and those with him, might perish. On this 
account, therefore, they kept the Lacedaemonian force in 
its place, and made every endeavour to persuade Amom- 
pharetus that he was wrong' to act as he was doing. 

54. While the Spartans were engaged in these 
efforts to turn Amompharetns, — the only man un- 
willing to retreat either in their own army or in that 
of the Tegeans — the Athenians on their side did as 
follows. Knowing that it was the Spartan temper to 
say one thing and do another, 6 they remained quiet in 
their station until the army began to retreat, when 
they dispatched a horseman to see whether the 
Spartans really meant to set forth, or whether after 
all they had no intention of moving'. The horseman 
was also to ask Pausanias, what he wished the Athe- 
nians to dm 

55. The herald on his arrival found the Lacedaemo- 
nians drawn np in their old position, and their leaders 
quarrelling with one another. Pausanias and Euryanax 
had gone on urging Amompliaretus not to endanger the 
lives of his men by staying behind while the others drew 
off, hut without succeeding in persuading him ; until at 
last the dispute had waxed hot between them just at 
the moment when the Athenian herald arrived. At this 
point Amompliaretus, who was still disputing, took up 
with both his hands a vast rock, and placed it at the feet 
of Pausanias, saying — “ With this pebble I give my vote 
not to run away from the strangers.” (By u strangers ” 
lie meant barbarians. 681 ) Pausanias, in reply, called him 
a fool and a madman, and turning to the Athenian 
herald, who had made the inquiries with which he was 


6 Vide sxrpra, elis. 6 and 8. The 
soreness caused by recent disappoint- 
ment might have produced a distrust 
of the Spartans, which their ordinary 
conduct did not justify. The Athe- 
nians, as Mr. Blakesley observes 


(note ad loe.), were fond of taxing the 
Spartans with had faith (Arist.’ Pact, 
1004 et seqep; Eiirip. Androin. 440- 
450; Sec .) ; but u history docs not 
bear out the charge.” 
ea Tide supra, ch, XI. 
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charged, hade him tell his countrymen how he was 
occupied, and ask them to approach nearer, and retreat 
or not according to the movements of the Spartans. 

50. So the herald went hack to the Athenians; and 
the Spartans continued to dispute till morning began to 
dawn upon them. Then. Pausanias, who as yet had 
not moved, gave the signal for retreat- — expecting (and 
rightly, as the event proved) that Amoinpharetus, when 
ho saw the rest of the Lacedaemonians in motion, would 
he unwilling to he left behind. ]STo sooner was the 
signal given, than all the army except the Pitanates 
began their march, and retreated along the line of the 
hills; the Tegeans accompanying them. The Athe- 
nians likewise set off in good order, but proceeded by a 
different way from the Lacedaemonians. For while the 
latter clung to the hilly ground and the skirts of Mount 
Cithaeron, on account of the fear which they entertained 
of the enemy’s horse, the former betook themselves to 
the low country and marched through the plain. 

57. As for Amoinpharetus, at first he did not believe 
that Pausanias would really dare to leave him behind ; 
he therefore remained firm in his resolve to keep his 
men at their post ; when, however, Pausanias and his 
troops were now someway off, Amoinpharetus, thinking 
1 nm self forsaken in good earnest, ordered his hand to 
take their arms, and led them at a walk towards the 
main army. Now the army was waiting for them at a 
distance of about ten furlongs, having halted upon the 
river Molochs* at a place called Argiopius, where stands 
a temple 7 8 dedicated to Eleusinian Cores. 0 They had 


7 The Moloeis nvust be one of the 
small streams which join to form the 
Oeroe, but it is not possible to deter- 
mine which of them. If the name 
Oeroe applied, as is probable (supra, 
cb. 51), to both the main sources, 
perhaps the intermediate stream was 
the Moloois. 

8 This temple is mentioned again, 

•vol. tv. 


ehs. (52 and 65. Plutarch (ells us it 
was situated on the skirts of Cithav 
ron, not far from the Ileroum of 
Androcrales (Vifc. Aristid, c. 11). 
Pausanias (ix. iv. $ 2) seems to place 
it near Gargapliia (see above, oh. 
25, note 9 ). No remains of it have 
hitherto been discovered. 

9 According to Plutarch (l. s, c.) the 
2 IP 
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stopped here, that, in case Amompharetus and his hand 
should refuse to quit the spot where they were drawn 
up, and should really not stir from it, they might have 
it in their power to move hack and lend them assistance. 
Amompharetus, however, and his companions rejoined 
the main body ; and at the same time the whole mass of 
the barbarian cavalry arrived and began to press hard 
upon them. The horsemen had followed their usual 
practice and ridden up to the Greek camp, when they 
discovered that the place, where the Greeks had been 
posted hitherto, was deserted. Hereupon they pushed 
forward without stopping, and as soon as they overtook 
the enemy, pressed heavily on them. 

58. Mardonius, when he heard that the Greeks had 
retired under cover of the night, and beheld the place, 
where they had been stationed, empty, called to hnn 
Thorax of Larissa, 1 and his brethren, Eurypylus and 
Thrasideius, and said — 

£< 0 sons of Aleuas, what will ye say now, when ye 
see yonder place empty? Why, you who dwell in 
their neighbourhood, told me the Lacedaemonians never 
fled from battle, but were brave beyond all the rest of 
mankind. Lately, however, you yourselves beheld 
them change their place in the line f and here, as all 
may see, they have run away during the night. Verily, 
when their turn came to fight with those, who are of a 
truth the bravest warriors in all the world, they showed 
plainly enough, that they are men of no worth, who 
have distinguished themselves among Greeks — men like- 


Athenians bad been warned by the 
Pelpliic oracle, that, in order to secure 
the Victory, they nrast sacrifice to the 
local gods of tbe Platean district, and 
also fight the battle in tbeir own ter- 
ritory in tbe plain of the Eleusinian 
goddesses. The two parts of tbe 
oracle seemed incompatible ; but by 
tbe discovery of this ancient temple 
they were reconciled. Tbe Plateaus 


ceded the territory in wbieb it lay to 
Athens, who thus fought on her own 
ground. It is clear that Herodotus 
bad not beard of this story, which is 
probably devoid of any foundation in 
fact (see Thirl wall, Hist, of Greece, 
vol. ii. pp. 334, 335). 

1 Supra, eh. I . 

8 Supra, ch. 47. 
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wise of no worth at all. However I can readily excuse 
you, who, knowing nothing of the Persians, praised 
these men from your acquaintance with certain exploits 
of theirs; but I marvel all the more at Artabazus, that 
he should have been afraid of the Lacedaemonians, and 
have therefore given us so dastardly a counsel, — bidding 
us, as he did, break up our camp, and remove to Thebes, 
and there allow ourselves to be besieged by the Greeks 3 
— advice whereof I shall take care to inform the King. 
But of this hereafter. Now we must not allow them 
to escape us, but must pursue after them till we over- 
take them ; and then we must exact vengeance for all 
the wrongs, which have been suffered at their hands 
by the Persians.” 

59. When he had so spoken, he crossed the Asopus, 
and led the Persians forward at a run directly upon the 
track of the Greeks, whom he believed to be in actual 
flight. He could not see the Athenians ; for as they 
had taken the way of the plain, they were hidden from 
his sight by the hills; he therefore led on his troops 
against the Lacedaemonians and the Tegcans only. 
When the commanders of the other divisions of the 
barbarians saw tire Persians pursuing the Greeks so 
hastily, they all forthwith seized their standards, and 
hurried after at their Lest speed, in great disorder and 
disarray. 4 On they went with loud shouts and in a 
wild rout, thinking to swallow up the runaways. 

GO. Meanwhile Pausanias had sent a liorsemau to the 
Athenians, at the time when the cavalry first fell upon 
him, with this message : — 


3 Supra, oh. 41. 

4 It is curious that Pli d arch, 
while following in most points the 
very expressions of Herodotus, should 
reverse this statement, and declare 
that the Persians advanced in good 
order (Vit. Aristid. c. 17). If his 
text is sound, we must suppose that 
he thought it would detract too much 


from the credit of the Spartans to 
allow the disarray of the enemy. Jiut 
E suspect that a negative has slipped 
out before awrer aypcvrjv — and that 
we ought to read, Maptovios . . . 

i'xav o v avvrerayptvrjv rrjv bvmpiv 
iTre<f)ep£TO tois A aKedai/xovtois, ktX. 
The sense of the whole passage seems 
to require tins change. 

2 f 2 
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“ Men of Athens, now that the great struggle has 
come, which is to decide the freedom or the slavery of 
Greece, we twain, Lacedaemonians and Athenians, are 
deserted by all the other allies, who have fled away 
from ns during the past night. Nevertheless, we are 
resolved what to do — we must endeavour, as best we 
may, to defend ourselves and to succour one another. 
Now, had the horse fallen upon you first, we ourselves 
with the Tegeans (who remain faithful to the Greek 
cause) would have been hound to render you assistance 
against them. As however the entire body has ad- 
vanced upon us, ’tis your place to come to our aid, 
sore pressed as we are by the enemy. Should you 
yourselves be so straitened that you cannot come, at 
least send us your archers, and be sure you will earn 
our gratitude. TTo acknowledge that throughout this 
whole war there has been no zeal to bo compared to 
yours — we therefore doubt not that you will do us this 
service.” 

61. The Athenians, as soon as they received this 
message, were anxious to go to the aid of the Spartans, 
and to help them to the uttermost of their power; 
hut, as they were upon the march, the Greeks on the 
King’s side, whose place in the line had been opposite 
theirs, fell upon them, and so harassed them by their 
attacks that it was not possible for them to give the 
succour they desired. Accordingly the Lacedaemonians, 
and the Tegeans — whom nothing could induce to cpiit 
their side — were left alone to resist the Persians. In- 
cluding the light-armed, the number of the former was 
50,000 ; while that of the Tegeans was 3000. 5 Now, 
therefore, as they were about to engage with Mar- 




OnAr. Cl, 62. 
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donius and the troops under him, they made ready 
to offer sacrifice. The victims, however, for some time 
were not favourable ; and during the delay, many fell 
on the Spartan, side, and a still greater number were 
wounded. For the Persians had made a rampart 0 of 
their wicker shields.* and shot from behind them such 
clouds of arrows, that the Spartans were sorely dis- 
tressed. The victims continued unpropitious ; till at 
last Pausanias raised his eyes to the Herceum of the 
Plateaus, 8 and calling the goddess 1o his aid, besought 
her not to disappoint the hopes of the Greeks. 

62. As he offered his prayer, the Tegeans, advancing 
before the rest, rushed forward against the enemy ; and 
the Lacedemonians, who had obtained favourable omens 
the moment that Pausanias prayed, at length, after 
their long delay, advanced to the attack ; while the Per- 


8 It is curious to fiud the same 
practice still in use at tire present 
day. In an account given by an 
English surgeon (Mr. Adams) of an 
attack made by North- American In- 
dians upon a Russian post in the 
winter of 1850-1851, I find the fol- 
lowing : — ■“ Each man carried a shield 
of thick wood, which was musket- 
proof ; and after the first attack, they 
appear to have planted them in a line, 
so as to form a v'ltll, from behind 
which they fired [with arrows] at the 
surviving inhabitants.” (See Osborn’s 
Discovery of the North-West l’assnge, 
p. 175.) ' 

7 The wicker shield used by the 
Persians, both at this time aud in the 
age of Xenophon (Anab. i. viii. $ 0), 
but which is not seen at Pcrsepolis 
(supra, vii. 61, note r ), seems to have 
been adopted from the Assyrians, on 
whose monuments it not mil requently 
appears (see Layard’s Monuments of 
Nineveh, plates 75 and 78). The 
mode of using it, was cither by means 
of a shield-bearer, who protected the 
archer, as in the subjoined representa- 
tion, or sometimes perhaps hy means 
of a crutch (vide supra, vii. 80, 
note 6 ). 



8 Supra, ch. 52, note \ If the 
temple stood where Col. Leake sup- 
poses, it would bo directly in the rear 
of Pausanias, but conspicuous if he 
turned round. As, however, the 
Platman Here, or Juno, was entitled 
“ Here Ci Lhoronia” (Pint. Yi t. Arist. c. 
18, &c.), it may be doubted whether 
the building did not occupy some 
point on the skirts of the mountain. 
In. this case, it would have been upon 
his right. 
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sians, on their side, left shooting, and prepared to meet 
them. And first the combat was at the wicker shields. 
Afterwards, when these were swept down, a fierce con- 
test took place by the side of the temple of Ceres, which 
lasted long, and ended in a hand-to-hand straggle. The 
barbarians many times seized hold of the Greek spears 
and brake them ; for in boldness and warlike spirit the 
Persians were not a whit inferior to the Greeks ; but 
they were without bucklers, 9 untrained, and far below 
the enemy in respect of skill in arms. Sometimes 
singly, sometimes in bodies of ten, now fewer and now 
more in number, they dashed forward upon the Spartan 
ranks, and so perished. 

63. The fight went most against the Greeks, where 
Mardonius, mounted upon a white horse, and surrounded 
by the bravest of all the Persians, the thousand picked 
men, 1 fought in person. So long as Mardonius was 
alive, this body resisted all attacks, and, while they 
defended their own lives, struck down no small 
number of Spartans ; but after Mardonius fell, and the 
troops with him, which were the main strength of the 
army, perished, the remainder yielded to the Lacedae- 
monians, and took to flight. Their light clothing, and 
want of bucklers, were of the greatest hurt to them : 
for they had to contend against men heavily armed, 
while they themselves were without any such defence. 

64. Then was the warning of the oracle fulfilled, 2 and 

9 The -wickt-v shields (yeppa) of j on\ov is equivalent to the do-jm or 
the Persians were useless for close J dypeus, and is the ordinary shield 
combat, and they seem to have been j which distinguished the ofrXmjs from 
destroyed in the first attack of the ■ the ‘fyiXbs or light-armed soldier. 
Greeks. The Persians were lhu> : Borne considerable number of the 
exposed without bucklers, and with { Persians must certainly have had 
no defence hut the breast] -laic, or , coats of mail or breastplates. (Vide 
coat of scale armour, to the spears of ' supra, vii. Cl, viii. 113, ix, 22.) 
their adversaries. Perhaps some were t 1 Supra, vii. 40, and viii. 113. 
even without this protection. Mr. ■ 2 The warning to which allusion is 

Grote, in underst undine, by on Xu, , made, must undoubtedly he that 
(Wemit'r d’-tit yith’y, has over- related in the preceding' Book, oh. 

staled the disadvantages, and by con- 114. In the original the expression 
sequence, the courage of the Persians ■ is the same (rd ypn<rrhpiov). 

(Llisl. of Greece, vol. v. p. 239). The 1 
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the vengeance which was dne to the Spartans for the 
slaughter of Leonidas was paid them by Mardonius — 
then too did Pausanias, the son of Cleombrotus, and 
grandson of Anaxaudridas (I omit to recount his other 
ancestors, since they are the same with those of Leo- 
nidas 3 ), win a victory exceeding in glory all those to 
which our knowledge extends. Mardonius was slain 
by Aeimnostus,' 1 a man famous in Sparta — the same 
who in the Messenian war, which came after the struggle 
against the Medes, 5 fought a battle near Stenyclerus 
with but three hundred men against the whole force of 
the Messcuians, and himself perished, and the three 
hundred with him. 

65. The Persians, as soon as they were put to flight 
by the Lacedaemonians, ran hastily away, without pre- 
serving any order, and took refuge in their own camp, 
within the wooden defence which they had raised in the 
Theban territory. 6 It is a marvel to me how it came 
to pass, that although the battle was fought quite close 
to the grove of Ceres, yet not a single Persian appears 
to have died on the sacred soil, or even to have set foot 
upon it, while round about; the precinct, in the uncon- 
secrated ground, great numbers perished. I imagine — 
if it is lawful, in matters which concern the gods, to 
imagine anything — that the goddess herself kept them 
out, because they had burnt her dwelling at Eleusis. 
Such, then, was the issue of this battle. 

66. Artabazus, the son of Pharnaces, who had dis- 

3 The ancestors of Leonidas had of Mcsscnia (Ephor. Fr. 20 ; Pans an. 
boon already given (vii. 20-1). rv. iii. § 4). U was famous for one 

■ l Plutarch says Arimnostus; and of the groat victories of Aristomenes 
this is the reading in some MSS. of (Pausan. tv. xvj.) The site is not now 
Herodotus, According to the funner, marked by any rains ; but perhaps 
Mardonius received his death-wound the most probable position of the town 
from a stone, whereby was fulfdled a is that assigned by Professor Curtins, 
prophecy given to his messenger in who places it on a hill to the east of 
the cave of Trophonius (De Def. Orach the great plain, about three miles 
vob ii. p. 412). nor fli of Scala (Peloponnesus, vol. ii, 

5 Supra, ch. 85, uole 5 . Steny- p, 130, and comp. Map 5). 
clerus, where this battle was fought, 0 Supra, ch. 15. 
is said to have been the Dorian capital 
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approved from tlio first of the king’s leaving Mardonius 
behind him, and had made great endeavours, but ail 
in vain, to dissuade Mardonius from risking a battle , 7 
when he found that the latter was bent on acting other- 
wise than he wished, did as follows. He had a force 
under his orders which was far from inconsiderable, 
amounting, as it did, to near forty thousand men. 
Being well aware, therefore, how the battle was likely 
to go, as soon as the two armies began to fight, he led 
his soldiers forward in an orderly array, 8 bidding them 
one and all proceed at the same pace, and follow him 
with such celerity as they should observe him to use. 
Having issued these commands, he pretended to lead 
them to the battle. But when, advancing before his 
army, lie saw that the Persians were already in flight, 
instead of keeping the same order, he wheeled his 
troops suddenly round, and beat a retreat ; nor did he 
even seek shelter within the palisade or behind the 
walls of Thebes, but hurried on into Phocis, wishing to 
make his way to the Hellespont with all possible speed. 
Such accordingly was the course which these Persians 
took. 

67. As for the Greeks upon the King’s side, while 
most of them played the coward purposely, the Boeo- 
tians, on the contrary, had a long struggle with the 
Athenians. Those of the Thebans who were attached 
to the Modes, 9 displayed especially no little zeal; far 
from playing the coward, they fought with such fury 
that three hundred of the best and bravest among them 


y Supra, eli. 11. 

i! I have followed the reading rjye 
Kartjprrjfievovs , wlricli Sir. Pdakesley 
edits, and which, seems to give the 
host sense. 

u It is plain from this passage that 
the Thebans were divided. While 
the great majority of them went heart 
and soul with the Persians, there was 
.-till among them an anti-Persian mi- 


nority. This was to be expected 
from the constant existence of two 
parties, an aristocratic and a demo- 
cratic, in Thebes (Hermann’s Pol. 
Ant., § 180). As the former joined 
the Persians, chietly out of hatred to 
Athens, the Athenian sympathies of 
the latter would induce it to take the. 
opposite side. 
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wore slain by the Athenians in this passage of arms. 
But at last they too were routed, and fled away — not, 
however, in the same direction as the Persians and the 
crowd of allies, who, having taken no part in the 
battle, ran off without striking a blow — but to the city 
of Thebes. 

68. To me it shows very clearly how completely the 
rest of the barbarians were dependent upon the Persian 
troops, that here they all fled at once, without over 
coming to blows with the enemy, merely because they 
saw the Persians running away. And so it came to pass 
that the whole army took to flight, except only the 
horse, both Persian and Boeotian. These did good ser- 
vice to the flying foot-men, by advancing close to the 
enemy, and separating between the Greeks and their 
own fugitives. 

69. The victors however pressed on, pursuing and 
slaying the remnant of the king’s army. 

Meantime, while the flight continued, tidings reached 
the Greeks who were drawn up round the Hersemn, 10 and 
so were absent from the battle, that the fight was begun, 
and that Pausanias was gaining the victory. Hearing 
this, they rushed forward without any order, the Co- 
rinthians taking the upper road across the skirts of 
Cithaeron and the hills, which led straight to the temple 
of Ceres ; while the Megarians and Phliasians followed 
the level route through the plain. These last had almost 
reached the enemy, when the Theban horse espied them, 
and observing their disarray, dispatched against them 
the squadron of which Asopodorus, the son of Ti- 
mancler, was captain. Asopodorus charged them with 
such effect that he left six hundred of their number 
dead upon the plain, and, pursuing the rest, compelled 
them to seek shelter in Cithseron. So these men 
perished without honour. 

70. The Persians, and tlie multitude with them, who 


Supra, cli. 52. 
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fled to tlie wooden fortress, were able to ascend into 
tlie towers before the Lacedaemonians came up. Thus 
placed, they proceeded to strengthen the defences as 
well as they could ; and when the Lacedaemonians 
arrived, a sharp fight took place at the rampart. So 
long as the Athenians were away, the barbarians kept 
off their assailants, and had much the best of the combat, 
since the Lacedaemonians were unskilled in the attack 
of walled places i 1 but on the arrival of the Athenians, 
a more violent assault was made, and the wall was 
for a long time attacked with fury. In the end the 
valour of the Athenians and their perseverance pre- 
vailed — they gained the top of the wall, and, breaking 
a breach through it, enabled the Greeks to pour in. The 
first to enter here were the Tegeans, and they it was who 
plundered the tent of Mardonius ; where among other 
booty they found the manger from which his horses 
ate, all made of solid brass, and well worth looking at. 
This manger was given by the Tegeans to the temple 
of Minerva Alea , 2 while the remainder of their booty 


1 The inability to conduct sieges is 

one of tlie most striking features of the 
Shavian military character. Muller 
(Dorians, vol. ii. p. 2G5, E. T.) ascribes 
it to a contempt for the system, of 
warfare wherein sieges arc of much 
account. But was it not rather the 
const 1 quenre of a general unaptness 
for the mechanical arts ? Sieges can- 
not but bo of account in war, and the 
Spartan inability told greatly against 
them at various periods in their his- 
tory. Hei ice the difficult y which they 
experienced in completing the con- 
quest of the Achffitms (TMrlwall, vol. i. 
pp. 20*1-7), and the long and fierce 
struggles with Messenia, where ftho- 
me and Eira were walled towns of 
great strength (Hermann, Pol. Ant. 
| 31). Hence again the prolonged 
resistance of the revolted Helots in 
Ithoine soon after the close of this 
war (Thueyd. i. 102, supra, cbs. 85 
and til), and the failure to take 
By lus even when hastily fortified 


(Thueyd. iv. 4, 5 and 11, 12), which 
was so important an event in the Pe- 
loponnesian straggle. 

The Athenian skill contrasted re- 
markably with the Spartan ineffi- 
ciency. (Compare Thueyd. i. 102, 
where the Spartans call in the help of 
their rivals, iiakicrra on reixofia^eiv 
iduKovv Svvcltoi el vai.) 

2 This was the most ancient and 
principal temple of the Tegeans 
(Puritan. vtiT. xlv.-xlvii.). Its found- 
ation is even ascribed to the mythic 
king Alexis (ibid. vra. iv. § 5). In 
the year n.c. 395 the original build- 
ing was destroyed by fire, and a new 
temple was shortly afterwards erected 
in its place l»y tjconasof Ephesus, the 
architect of the Mausoleum (Pausan. 
VIII. xlv. § 3, 4). The old statue was 
said to have been preserved, and to 
have been carried to Rome by Augus- 
tus (ibid, xlvi, § 1). 

For tlie meaning of the term Alea, 
and the general Arcadian worship of 
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was brought into the common stock of the Greeks. As 
soon as the w r all was broken down, the barbarians no 
longer kept together in any array, nor was there one 
among them who thought of making further resistance 
— in good truth they were all half dead with fright, 
huddled as so many thousands were into so narrow 
and confined a space. With such tameness did they 
submit to be slaughtered by the Greeks, that of the 

300.000 men who composed the army — omitting the 

40.000 by whom Artabazus was accompanied in his 
flight — no more than 3000 outlived the battle. 3 Of 
tlie Laced aanonians from Sparta there perished in this 
combat ninety-one; of the Tcgeans, sixteen; of the 
Athenians, fifty- two. 4 

71. On the side of the barbarians, tbe greatest cou- 
rage was manifested, among the foot-soldiers, by the 
Persians ; among the horse, by the Sacse ; while Mar- 
donius himself, as a man, bore off the palm from the 
rest. Among the Greeks, the Athenians and the Te- 
geans fought well; hut the prowess shown by the 
Lacedemonians was beyond either. 5 Of this I have 


Minerva under that title, vide supra, 
i. GG, note ", 

B it cannot be doubted that there 
was an enormous carnage, though 
this stale merit may exceed the truth. 
gEsehylus (LVrsie, 811) mentions the 
“ hoa] <s of fli n d *’ (6 ires vskocov), which 
would carry down lire evidence of the 
light to the third generation. Dio- 
dorus (xi. 32) declares that no quarter 
was given, and lays the number of 
tbe slain at 100,000. Plutarch (Vii. 
■Aristid. c. 10) follows Herodotus. 
There would however be no means of 
estimating accurately the number of 
those who made their escape from 
the camp and joined the retreating 
forces of AiTabn/ms. Does Herodotus 
mean to say that the Greeks scared 
only 3000 ?' 

1 Plutarch confirms this statement, 
but adds that the whole number of 
Greeks slain was 1300. Perhaps this 
number, which may fairly be looked on 


as historical, included not only the GOO 
Moravians and f’hlinsians destroyed by 
this Bieotiau cavalry (cli. GO), but, (ho 
entire loss of the Greeks dining the 
twelve days that tho two armies had 
been facing one another. Or nas it the 
total amount of the Greek loss in the 
battle, including the Helots (infra, 
cli. 85) and the other light-armed ? 

Concerning the trivial losses sus- 
tained by the Greeks in great battles, 
vide supra, vi. 117, nolo *. It seems 
quite impossible that all the Athe- 
nians slain can have belonged to one 
tribe (that of zEau(is), as Clitodcmus 
declared (Fr, Id), if Plutarch does 
not ruisriq ort him. 

5 JEsehylus, although himself an 
Athenian, assigns tlie whole credit of 
tho victory at Plataia to “the Dorian 
spear 5 (Ponsa', 812-3). Plato, in the 
Monexcnns (p. 24-1, 0.), claims half 
the glory for the Athenians. 
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but ono proof to offer, 0 — since all the three nations 
overthrow the force opposed to them — which is, that 
the Lacedemonians fought and conquered the best 
troops. The bravest man by far on that day was, in 
my judgment, Aristodemus — the same who alone 
escaped from the slaughter of the three hundred at 
Thermopylae, and who on that account had endured 
disgrace and reproach d next to him were Posidonius, 
Pliilocyon, and Amompharetus the Spartan. The Spar- 
tans, however, who took part in the fight, when the 
question of “ who had distinguished himself most,” came 
to be talked over among them, decided — “ that Aristo- 
demus, who, on account of the blame which attached to 
him, had manifestly courted death, and had therefore left 
his place in the line and behaved like a madman, had 
done of a truth very notable deeds ; but that Posidonius, 
who, with no such desire to lose his life, had quitted 
himself no less gallantly, was by so much a braver man 
than he.” Perchance, however, it was envy that made 
them speak after this sort. Of those whom I have 
named above as slain in this battle, all, save and except, 
Aristodemus, received public honours : Aristodemus 
alone had no honours, because he courted death for the 
reason which I have mentioned. 

72. These then were the most distinguished of those 


0 It is plain from this passage that 
Herodotus had never heard of the vio- 
lent contention concerning the prize 
of valour between the Lacedamionians 
and the Athenians, of which Plutarch 
speaks (Alt. Aristid. c. 20 ; do Herod, 
hlalig. vol. ii. }>. S73). According to 
him, the two chief’ confederates were, 
near coming to blows on the subject, 
hut were saved by the mediation of 
Aristides, who proposed referring the 
matter to the judgment of the allies. 
They, by the advice of the Corinthian 
leader, selected the Platmans for the 
honour, tlms avoiding the danger of 
a civil war ; and the two contending 
powers submitted to the decision. 


Had this story been true, Herodotus, 
who collected materials for his ac- 
count of the battle from the Plabwms 
themselves (chs. 83, 85), would have 
certainly recorded ii. AVe should also 
doubtless have found some allusion 
to the fact in the speech of ibe L’la- 
treans before their Spartan judges 
(Time. iii. 53-9). 

Diodorus declares that the prize of 
valour was formally awarded to the 
Lacedemonians — and among them to 
Pausanias (xi. 33). It seems most 
probable, however, that no formal deci - 
sion was come to (see Grote. vol. v. p. 
251). 

7 Supra, vii. 229-231. 
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who fought at Platooa. As for Callicrates, — the most 
beautiful man, not among the Spartans only, but in the 
whole Greek canip, — ho was not killed in the battle ; 
for it was while Pansanias was still consulting the vic- 
tims, that as he sat 3 in his proper place in the line, an 
arrow struck him on the side. While his comrades 
advanced to the fight, he was borne out of the ranks, 
very loath to die, as ho showed by the words which he 
addressed to Arimnestns, one of the Plafcseans; 9 — “I 
grieve,” said he, “not because I have to die for my 
country, but because I have not lifted my arm against 
the enemy, or done any deed worthy of me, much as I 
have desired to achieve something.” 

73. The Athenian who is said to have distinguished 
himself the most was Sophancs, the sou of Eutyehides, 
of the Decclean canton. 50 The men of this canton, once 
upon a time, did a deed, which (as the Athenians them- 
selves confess) has ever since been serviceable to them. 
When the Tyndaridm, in days of yore, invaded Attica 
with a mighty army to recover Helen, 1 and not being 


fl Wosscling (ad loo.) notes that 
this was not an unusual custom. Ho 
refers to Euvip. Huppl. 357, 004, 374; 
and to Plutarch, Tit. Aristid c. 17. 

" Arimnesfcus, according to Plu- 
tarch, -was the leader of the Plabean 
contingent (Vifc. Aristid. c. 11). Fau- 
sanias assigns him, not only this com- 
mand, but the command of the Pla- 
I earns at. the battle of Marathon (ix. 
iv. § 1). It is certain that a statue 
was erected to Arimnostus at Plnin?a, 
which stood in the temple of Minerva 
the Warlike (’Ape/w) — a temple said to 
have boon built out of the Maratho- 
nian spoils — at the foot of the colossal 
image of the Goddess (ibid.). 

It may he suspected that Lacon, 
one of the two Platfeans chosen to 
plead the cause of their countrymen 
before the Spartan judges (Tkucyd. 
iii. 52), was the son of this officer. 
The names Arirunestus (APIMNH2- 
TOS) and Aeiinnestus (AEJMNH2- 
T02) are constantly confused together 


(cf. Gaisf. ad loc., and also on the 
name Aoimnestus in ch. 3d); and 
there would have been excellent policy 
in making a son of the great Plat scan 
commander spokesman on that memo- 
rable occasion. 

10 Supra, ch. 15, note ?. 

1 Pirithoiis and Theseus resolved 
to wed daughters of Jove, and io help 
one another. They had heard of the 
beauty of Helen, though she was no 
more than seven years old, and went 
to Sparta to carry her oft'. There they 
found her dancing in the temple of 
Diana Orthia. Having seized her and 
borne her away, they cast lots whose 
she should he, and Theseus was the 
winner. So he brought Helen to At- 
tica, and secreted her at Apkidme, 
giving her in charge to his friend 
Aphidnus, and his mother iBthra. 
Theseus then accompanied Pirithoiis 
into Thesprotia, to obtain Perscphond 
for him. Meanwhile the Dioscuri had 
collected a vast host, and invaded At- 
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able to find out whither she had been carried, desolated 
the cantons,' — at this time, they say, the Bcceleans (or 
Decolus himself, according to some), displeased at the 
rudeness of Theseus, and fearing that the whole terri- 
tory would suffer, discovered everything to the enemy, 2 
and even showed them the way to Aphid nra ; which 
Titacus, a native of the place, betrayed into their hands. 
As a reward for this action, Sparta has always, from 
that time to the present, allowed the 'Decoleans to be 
free from all dues, and to have seats of honour at their 
festivals ; and hence too, in the war which took place 
many years after these events between ihe Pelopon- 
nesians and the Athenians, the Lacedemonians, while 
they laid waste all the rest of Attica, spared the lands 
of the Deceleans. 3 

74. Of this canton was Sdphanes, the Athenian who 
most distinguished himself in the battle. Two stories 
are told concerning him : according to the one, he wore 
an iron anchor fastened to the belt which secured his 
breastplate, by a brazen chain ; and this, when he came 
near the enemy, he threw out ; to the intent that, when 
they made their charge, it might be impossible for him 
to be driven from his post : as soon, however, as the 
enemy iled, his wont was to take up his anchor and join 
the pursuit. Such, then, is one of the said stories. The 


tica, whore they sought everywhere 
for their sister. At- luiglh her hiding- 
place was j loiuted out to than; and 
they laid siege to Aphidnn 1 , and hav- 
ing' taken it, recovered Helen, and 
made JElbra prisoner. (See Plntare) i, 
Vit. Thes. e. 31-3 ; Hellau. Fr. 74 ; 
Apollod. nr. x. § 7 ; Pansau. u. xxii. 
§ 7 .) 

- Plutarch substitutes Academus 
for Decelus, and makes the Spartans 
spare the Academy on this account 
(Vit. Thes. c. 32). 

!i It has been supped that this is 
a distorted account of the famous oc- 
cupation of Deeetcia by the Spartan 
king Agis, in the nineteenth summer 


of the Peloponnesian war. Tlumom*, 
it is said, might give the event this 
shape in Magna (Jra-cia (see Dahl- 
niann’s Life of Herod p. 32, E. T., 
and lloysc’s Qna'st. lierodol. p. 70). 
But there are no grounds for believ- 
ing that Herodotus wrote any part of 
his history so late (vide supra, vol. i. 
p. 32) ; and the reference is tar more 
probably to a sparing of Deceleia (in- 
duced perhaps by the remoteness of 
its situation), in the first year of the 
war, when Archi damns ravaged m~ 
if (in of the demos (t&v bfymv nvas) 
lying between Mounts Barnes ami 
Brilessus (Thtieyd. ii. 23). 
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other, which is contradictory to the first, relates, that 
Sophanes, instead of having an iron anchor fastened 
to Lis breastplate, bore the device of an anchor upon 
his shield, 1 which he never allowed to rest, hilt made 
to run round continually. 

75. Another glorious deed was likewise performed 
by this same Sophanes. At the time when the Athe- 
nians were laying’ siege to Egina, he took up the 
challenge of Eurybates the Arg’ive, a winner of the 
Pentathliini, and slew him. 3 The fate of Sophanes in 
after times was the following : he was leader of an 
Athenian army in conjunction with Leagrus, 6 the son 
of Glaucon, and in a battle with the Edonians near 
Datum, 7 about the gold-mines there, he was slain, after 
displaying uncommon bravery. 

7G. As soon as the Greeks at Platseahad overthrown 


* Devi cop upon shields, the inven- 
tion of which Herodotus ascribes io 
the Oariaus (i. 171), were in use 
among the Greeks from very early 
times. The elaborate shields ascribed 
to great heroes, as Hercules (Hesiod. 
He. Here. 141-817), and Achilles 
(Horn. 11. xviii. 483-007), must have 
had some foundation of reality to 
resi upon. Perhaps the descriptions 
given of the devices borne by the 
Seven chiefs who attacked Thebes are 
not much beyond the truth (JEsebyl. 
Sept. o. Th. 383-615 ; Enrip. Plural. 
3 123-1154). See Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities, s. v. Instone. 

5 Supra, vi. 92. Eurybates bad 
already slain three champions when 
Soj banes accepted his challenge. His 
peidalhlie victory (if we may trust 
Pausanias) was obtained at the No- 
mean games (i. xxix. § 4). Concern- 
ing the nature of pentathlic contests, 
vide supra, vi. 92, note 8 . 

“ Leagrus seems to have had a son 
Glaucon, who commanded the Athe- 
nian squadron which protected the 
Oorcyraams in one of their naval 
battles with the Corinthians shortly 
before the Peloponnesian war (Tliu- 
eyd. i, 51). 


7 Datnni or Datus (Appian. Harpo- 
crat.) was a Thasian colony on the 
const of Tin ace, ly ing between Abdfira 
and Neapnlis (Scylax, Poripl. p. 65 ; 
Eustath. ad Dion. Periog. 517). it 
was excellently situated, in a fertile 
tract., well wooded and possessing rich 
gold-mines. It was also famous for 
its dockyards, and for the prosperity 
of its inhabitants. These favourable 
circumstances gave rise to the proverb 
“ Aarov ayad&v” which was applied 
to such as were very prosperous 
(Strab. vii. p. 481; Ilarpoorat. ad 
voe. ; Apostol. Cent. vi. 74, drc.). 

Appian is certainly wrong in iden- 
tifying Datum with Crenides, the Phi- 
lippi of later times (De Poll. Civ. iv. 
105 ; p. G50, A. ; see Col. Leake’s re- 
marks, X. Greece, vol. iii. p. 223-1). 

The battle here mentioned was 
fought about the year me. 465, on 
occasion of the first attempt which the 
Athenians made to colonise Amphi- 
polis (Pausan. I. xxix. § 4 ; Thucyd. 
i. 100 , and iv. 102). Bophanes aiul 
his comrades who fell, wore conveyed 
to Athens, where their tomb was 
shown in the time of Pausanias 

(I.S.C.). 
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the barbarians, a woman came over to them Jrom , 
enemy She was one of the eoneubmes of J- hai andales, 
the son of Telispes, a Persian ; and when 
that the Persians were all slam and that the totao 

her maids with many golden ornaments, and * 

bravest of the apparel that she had brought with 1 , 

and ali'ditiuff from her litter, came forward to t i 
Laoedsemcmians, ere the work of slaughter was weU 
over When she saw that all the orders were given 
by Pausanias, with whose name and country she . was 
well acquainted, as she had oftentimes heard tell oi 
to she knew who ho must bo; wherefore she em- 

braced his knees, and said — 

« oh I king of Sparta,” savo thy suppliant from the 
slavery "that awaits the captive. Already 1 am beholden 
to to for one service-tho slaughter of these men, 
wretches who liad no regard either for gods or angels. 

I am by birth a Coan, the daughter of Hegetondas, sou 
of Antogoras. The Persian seized me by force in Cos, 

”2ST”SS>” -i 8 : f 1 

ajpfcfi't tliou art ..fc-.fil .fill mart, 1' “ 
srioken U ntil, and Ilegctortdos ol Cos tb> rathe 
for he is bound to me by closer ties of friendship than 
any other man in those regions. , 

When he had thus spoken, Panamas plated the 
woman in the charge of some of the Itphom who were 
present,’” and afterwards sent her to Egina, whither she 
bad a desire to go. 

10 This presence of Ephors m the 
camp is very remarkable. Hitherto 
the kings, notwithstanding the gradual 
encroachment of the Ephors upon their 

authority, had at least. Leon uncon- 
trolled in the camp and on ipr^n 
expeditions. XoW this last privilege 
begins to suffer invasion. Ephus 
however do not yet, for a considerable 


0 Pharan dales was the commander 
of the Mures and Oulcbians in the anuy 
of Xerxes (supra, vii. 79). . 

9 Wesscling’s apology tor llm inac- 
curacy of this expression— the con- 
fusion and excitement of the speaker 
— is not needed, Pausumas, though 
no more than regent, is often termed 
king (vide supra, ch. 10, note ). 
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77. About the time of this woman’s coming, the Man- 
traeaus arrived upon the field, and found that all was over, 
and that it was too late to take any part in the battle. 
Greatly distressed hereat, they declared themselves to 
deserve a fine, as laggarts ; after which, learning that 
a portion of the Medes had fled away under Artabazus, 
they were anxious to go after them as far as Thessaly. 
The Lacedemonians however would not suffer the pur- 
suit; so they returned again to their own land, and 
sent the leaders of their army into banishment. Soon 
after the Mantincans, the Eleans likewise arrived, 1 and 
showed the same sorrow ; after which they too returned 
Lome, and banished their leaders. But enough con- 
cerning these nations. 

78. There was a man at PJatyea among the troops of 
the Eginetans, whose name was Lampon ; he was the 
son of Pytlieas, 2 and a person of the first rank among 
hi s countrymen. Now this Lampon went about this same 
time to Pausanias, and counselled him to do a deed of 
exceeding wickedness. “ Son of Cleombrotus,” he said 
very earnestly, “ what tlion hast already done is passing 
great and glorious. By the favour of heaven tlion hast 
saved Greece, and gained a renown beyond all the 
Greeks of whom we have any knowledge. Now then 
so finish tliy work, that thine own fame may be increased 


period, regularly accompany Lite king 1 stance of the practice, which finally 
when he goes abroad. No Ephor 1 prevailed, of two Ephors uniformly 
seems to have heeu with Pausanias, } going out with the king. Then how- 
dam he was recalled by scytole (Time, j ever it is called an established cus- 
i. 131). Plistoannx is accompanied I tom (X.en. Hell. n. iv. § 8t> ; compare 
into Attica (b.c. 445) not by an Ephor, i Hop. Lae. xiii. f»). 
but by a counsellor (<ni/xdouXos) ap- i 1 The Mantineans and Eleaus pro- 
pointed by the Ephors (Pint. Tit. ; bably arrived Jrom the Pdojiotaicse, 
Puricl. c. 22). After this A rchidaums : having been prevented hitherto by the 
is apparently uncontrolled : as is . Persian cavalry from descending the 
Agis, until he falls into disgrace (mo. I passes of (JiLhairon. 

4 IS), when ten counsellors are ap- , 2 Not the Pytlieas mentioned before 

pointed in watch and check liis pro- , (vii. 181) as so greatly distinguishing 
cisedings (Time. v. (18). A lit! le later ! himself, bulPytheus the non of Lampon, 
(b.c. 418), lie seems to bo once more in whose honour Pindar wrote his 
free (ib. viii, 5). It is not till the 1 fifth Neraeau (sec Larcher, ail loo.), 
year u.o. 403, that we find any in- ■ 
vol. iv, 2 a 
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thereby, anti that henceforth barbarians may fear to 
commit outrages on the Grecians. When Leonidas 
was slain at Thermopylae, Xerxes and Mardonins com- 
manded that he should be beheaded and crucified. 3 Do 
thou the like at this time by Mardonius, and thou wilt 
have glory in Sparta, and likewise through the whole 
of Greece. For by hanging* him upon a cross, thou 
wilt avenge Leonidas, who was thy father’s brother.” 

79. Thus spake Lampon, thinking to please Pau~ 
sanias; but Pausanias answered him — “My Eginetan 
friend, for thy foresight and thy friendliness I am much 
beholden to thee : but the counsel which thou hast 
offered is not good. First hast thou lifted me up to 
the skies, by thy praise of my country and my achieve- 
ment ; and then thou hast cast me down to the ground, 
by bidding me maltreat the dead, and saying that thus 
I shall raise myself in men’s esteem. Such doings befit 
barbarians rather than Greeks ; and even in barbarians 
we detest them. On such terms then I could not wish 
to please the Eginetans, or those who think as they 
think — enough for me to gain the approval of my own 
countrymen, by righteous deeds as well as by righteous 
words. Leonidas, whom thou wouldst have me avenge, 
is, I maintain, abundantly avenged already. Surely 
the countless lives here taken are enough to avenge 
not him only, hut all those who fell at Thermopylce. 
Come not thou before mo again with such a speech, or 
with such counsel; and thank my forbearance that 
thou art not now punished.” Then Lampon, having 
received this answer, departed, and went his way. 4 

80. After this Pausanias caused proclamation to be 


3 Supra, vii. 238, Il does not ap- 
pear, however, that Mardonius really 
took any part in the insults offered to 
the corpse of Leonidas. 

1 Sir. Grote disbelieves tins story, 
which “lias the air,” he says, “rather 
of a poetical contrivance for bringing 


out an_ honourable sentiment, than of 
a real incident” (Hist, of Greece, vol. 
v. ]>. 240, note s ). He admits, how- 
ever, that Herodotus may have heard 
the story from the Plat mans when he 
visited their city. I see no sufficient 
grounds for doubting its truth. 
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made, tliat no one should lay hands on the booty, but 
that the helots should collect it and bring it all to one 
place. So the helots went and spread themselves 
through the camp, wherein were found many tents 
richly adorned with furniture of gold and silver, many 
couches covered with plates of the same, and many 
golden bowls, goblets, and other drinking-vessels. On 
the carriages were bags containing silver and golden 
kettles ; and the bodies of the slain furnished bracelets 
and chains, and scymitars with golden ornaments — not 
to mention embroidered apparel, of which no one made 
any account. The helots at this time stole many things 
of much value, which they sold in after times to the 
Eginetans ; however they brought in likewise no small 
quantity, chiefly such things as it was not possible for 
them to hide. And this was the beginning of the 
great wealth of the Eginetans, who bought the gold of 
the helots as if it had been mere brass. 6 

81. When all the booty had been brought together, a 
tenth of the whole was set apart for the Delphian god ; 
and hence was made the golden tripod, which stands 
on the bronze serpent with the three heads, quite close 
to the altar. 0 Portions were also set apart for the gods 


5 This ignorance of the helots has 
been well compared to that of the 
Swiss after fhe battle of Granson, 
when, according to Philippe de Co- 
mines, they “ no commvent les Mens 
qn’ils euront en lours mains . . . il y 
en cut <[ui vendirent grande quantile 
de plats ot d’escuelles d’argent, pour 
deux grands blancs la piece, cniduns 
quo cefust entiling ” (Memoires, v. 2). 

6 Upon this tripod Pausanias placed 
the inscription which was one of the 
first indications of his ambitious aims. 

“ I’ausanias, (trpeia's chief, the Medft o’erthrew. 

And gave Apollo that which lieie ye view.” 

Sec Thucyd, i. 132 ; Dem. adv. Herer. 
p. 1401. The Lacedaemonians caused 
this inscription to he erased, and sub- 
stituted a list of the states which had 


taken part in the war (Herod, viii. 82 ; 
Thuc. 1. s. c.). The fate of fhe tripod 
is curious. The golden portion of it 
was plundered by the Phocians in the 
sacred war (Pausan. x. xiii. § 5) ; the 
bronze stand, which remained at Del- 
phi to the time of Pausanias (ibid.), 
was carried 1o Constantinople by the 
Emperor Constantine, and placed in 
the Hippodrome ( Atmeidau ) (Zosim. 
ii. 31, ed. Bekker ; Euseb. de Vii. 
Const, iii. 54, p. 144; Scholiast, ad 
Thucyd. i. 132, &c.), where it con- 
tinues to the present day. When seen 
by Spoil and Wheeler in 1675, it is 
said to have been still perfect ; and 
the representation which they give 
of it (Journey into Greece, p. 185) 
exhibits the three heads of the ser- 
pent (see woodcut, Ho. L): hut it 
2 o 2 
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of Olympia, and of ft. 

made, in the one ^ a ZZ S %^ of seven 
laglu^and^in the ■ , ^ ^ gpoil divided 

« tto soldiers, each of whom receive d less or more 


has suffered great damage smcc theff | 
time. The heads arc gone, and all ( 

that remains is a certain Portn oi 

Uie triple twist, as seen m the uooa 
cut (No. II.), which is i'vom a sketch | 
talUf hy Mr. Dawson Turner m i 
1852 The height of this Iragmeut ; 
£ 16 feet. Oneof the heads is pre- 
served in the armoury of the c hj 1 j’®h 
of St. Irene at Constantinople It jus 
a crest along the top, which m /Wj 
temd, apparently m order to j 
more steadily the golden bipod o 
which UcTodotus speaks. 






i Pansanias saw this statue, with 
its inscription still perfect (supra, oh. 
28 note 9 ), at the distance ot nearly 
seven centuries. It stood m the space 
between the great temple and the 
council-house, and looked towards 
the east (Paused, v. uan. § 1). 1 

inscription, like that on the tripod, 
simply gave the names of the nations. 

a Pausanias mentions three statues 
of Neptune at the Isthmus, two m 
the nronaos or ante-chapel o the great 
| temple, and one in the chapel ol 1 alai- 
i mon within the sacred precinct ( • • 
note, i have tnougm. u. ^ “ „ ... » , % p uL i u . does not identify 

my account of it for the Appendix, j 5 of * tl f 0 2 with this Colossus. 

(See Appendix, Note A.) 


Dm-in* the recent occupation of 

Constantinople hy the Western Powers, 

not only were excavations made, and 
the serpent laid hare to its base, hut 
hv the application of chemical solvent , 
the inscription was almost entirely 
recovered. As the inscription ilseli 
is a matter of great interest, which 
cannot he adecpiateiy treated m a foot- 
note, J have 
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according to Ms deserts; 9 and in tMs way was a dis- 
tribution made of tlie Persian concubines, of the gold, 
the silver, the beasts of burthen, and all the other 
valuables. What special gifts were presented to those 
who had most distinguished themselves in the battle, I 
do not find mentioned by any one ; 1 but I should sup- 
pose that they must have had some gifts beyond the 
others. As for Pausanias, the portion which was set 
apart for him consisted of ten specimens of each kind 
of thing — women, horses, talents, camels, or whatever 
else there was in the spoil. 

82. It is said that the following circumstance hap- 
pened likewise at this time. Xerxes, when he fled 
away out of Greece, left his war-tent with Mardonius : 2 
when Pausanias, therefore, saw the tent with its adorn- 
ments of gold and silver, and its hangings of divers 
colours, he gave commandment to the bakers and the 
cooks to make him ready a banquet in such fashion as 
was their wont for Mardonius. Then they made ready 
as they were bidden, and Pausanias, beholding the 


0 riutavck tells us that the sum of 
eighty talents was allotted to tin* 
Piatahns, who employed if. in rebuild- 
ing and adorning with paintings their 
temple of Minerva Martin (Vit. 
Aristid. c. 20. For an account of the 
paintings, works of Polygnotus and 
Onatas, see Pausan. ix. iv. § 1). 
Other honoms and advantages were 
also assigned them, Pausanias erected 
an a liar in their market-place to Ju- 
piter the Libel atol* (Zees ’EXeudepio?), 
and after offering sacrifice, guaiantccd 
by oath the inviolability of the Pla- 
tiean town and territory ; at the same 
time establishing a four-year festival 
(the Eleutheria) on the model of the 
Olympic games, to which all Greece 
was to wane. The Plata*ans on their 
part undertook to celebrate annually 
funeral solemnities at the tombs of 
those who fell in the battle, a cere- 
mony which continued to the time of 
Pausanias. U took place, mi the 
fourth day of the At tic month Boed- 


l’omion, which was the day of the 
battle (see Tint. Vit. Aristid. c. JO ; 
Tlmeyd. ii. 71, and iii. 58 ; Pausan. 
xx. ii. § 4). 

1 This is one of the very few pass- 
ages of his History, in which Hero- 
dotus seems to imply that he con- 
sulted uutkoi's in compiling if.. For 
the most part lie derives his materials 
from personal observation and inquiry 
(see the Introductory Essay, cli. ii. 
vol. i. p. 52). 

a The capture of this tent was com- 
memorated at Athens by the erection 
of a building in imitation of it (Pau- 
san. i, xx. § 8). This was the Odeum, 
a work commenced by Themis Lochs 
Yitruv. v. 9), and finished by Pericles 
(Plut. Vit. Pericl. c. 13). It perished 
by fire when Sylla took Athens, but 
was rebuilt on the same model (Pau- 
san. 1. s. c.). No remains of it exist 
at the present day (Leake’s Athens, 
pp. 290-3). 
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couches of gold and silver daintily decked out with 
their rich covertures, and the tables of gold and silver 
laid, and the feast itself prepared with all magnifi- 
cence, was astonished at the good tilings which were 
set before him, and, being in a pleasant mood, gave 
commandment to his own followers to make ready a 
Spartan supper. When the suppers were both served, 
and it was apparent how vast a difference lay between 
the two, Pausanias laughed, and sent his servants to 
call to him the Greek generals. On their coming, he 
pointed to the two boards, and said : — 

“ I sent for you, 0 Greeks, to show you the folly of 
this Median captain, who, when he enjoyed such fare as 
this, must needs come here to rob us of our penury,” 

Such, it is said, were the words of Pausanias to the 
Grecian generals. 

83. "During many years afterwards, the Plateaus 
used often to find upon the field of battle concealed 
treasures of gold, and silver, and other valuables. 
More recently they likewise made discovery of the 
following: the flesh having all fallen away from the 
bodies of the dead, and tbeir bones having been 
gathered together into one place, the Platseans found a 
skull without any seam, made entirely of a single bone ; 
likewise a jaw, both the upper bone and the tmder, 
wherein all the teeth, front and back, were joined 
together and made of one bone ; also, the skeleton of a 
man not less than five cubits in height. 3 

84. The body of Mardonius disappeared the day after 
the battle ; hut who it was that stole it away I cannot 
say with certainty. I have heard tell of a number of 
persons, and those too of many different nations, who 


3 This last marvel will not he 
doubted iu modem times. The others 
are defended to some extent both by 
science and authority (cf. Biihr. ad 
loc.). Among persons said to have 


had their teeth in a single piece are 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus (Plufc, Vit, 
Pyrrh. c. S), and a son of Prusias, 
king of Bxtbynb (Yah Mas. x. 8), 
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arc said to have given him burial ; and I know that 
many have received large sums on this score from 
Artontes the son of Mardouius : but I cannot discover 
with any certainty which of them it was who really 
took the body away and buried it. Among others, 
Dionysophanes, an Ephesian , 4 5 is rumoured to have 
been the actual person. 

85. The Greeks, after sharing the booty upon the 
field of Platsea., proceeded to bury their own dead, each 
nation apart from the rest. The Lacedaemonians made 
three graves ; in one they buried their youths, 6 among 
whom were Posidonius, Amompha retus, Philocyon, and 
Callicrates ; — in another, the rest of the Spartans ; and 
in the third, the helots. Such was their mode of burial. 6 
The Tegeans buried all their dead in a single grave; 
as likewise did the Athenians theirs, and the Megarians 
and Phliasians those who were slain by the horse. 
These graves, then, had bodies buried in them : as for 
the other tombs which are to be seen at Platsea, they 
were raised, as I understand, by the Greeks whose 
troops took no part in the battle; and who, being 
ashamed of themselves, erected empty barrows upon 
the field, to obtain credit with those who should come 
after them. Among others, the Eginetans have a 
grave there, which goes by their name ; but which, as 


4 Pausanias says, that Artontes re- 
warded this Dionysophanes more libe- 
rally than any of the other claimants, 
all of whom (according to him) were 
Ionian Greeks. The tomb of Mardo- 
uius was shown in the time of this 
writer, on the right hand of the road 
descending from Dryosceplialae (Pan- 
sail. ix. ii. § 2). 

5 The reading Ipeves , “youths,” is 
conjectural. All the MSB. give Iphs, 

“ priests.” The (floss* Herodotea , 
however, contains the word elpjjv, 
which certainly does not occur else- 
where iu Herodotus. Ei pijv or ’Iprjv 
was the name given at Sparta to the 


youths on entering their twentieth 
year, when they acquired the right 
to speak in the assembly (whence 
the name, eiprjv ab eipco, ipito, 
Etym, MagnA and to have a com- 
mand (Besycn., ’Ipaves, o l apxovres, 
eipj}va£ei, k petrel). It is uncertain 
how long they retained the title. 

6 In the time of Pause nias only 
three graves were shown. One was 
called the tomb of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, another of the Athenians, and 
the third was said to be the common 
sepulchre of the other Greeks, The 
former two bore inscriptions ascribed 
to Simonides (Pausan. ix. ii. § 4). 



4.50 ADVANCE OF THE GREEKS UPON THEBES, Book IS. 

I learn, was made ten years later by Cleades, tlie son of 
Autodicus, a Platcean, at tbe request of the Eginetans, 
whose agent he was. 

86. After tlie Greeks had buried their dead at Platsea, 
they presently held a council, whereat it was resolved 
to make war upon Thebes, and to require that those 
who had joined tbe Medes should be delivered into 
their hands. Two men, who had been the chief leaders 
on the occasion, were especially named — to wit, Tima- 
genidas and Attaginusd If the Thebans should refuse 
to give these men up, it was determined to lay siege to 
their city, and never stir from before it till it should 
surrender. After this resolve, the army marched upon 
Thebes; and having demanded the men, and been 
refused, began the siege, laying waste the country all 
around, and making assaults upon the wall in divers 
places. 

87. When twenty days were gone by, and tlie 
violence of the Greeks did not slacken, Timagenidas 
thus bespakc his countrymen — 

u Ye men of Thebes, since the Greeks have so decreed, 
that they will never desist from the siege till either they 
take Thebes or we are delivered to them, we would 
not that the land of Boeotia should suffer any longer on 
our behalf. If it he money that they in truth desire, 
and their demand of us be no more than a pretext, let 
money from the treasury of the state be given them ; 
for the state, and not we alone, embraced the cause of 
the Medes. If, however, they really want our persons, 
and on that account press this siege, we arc ready to be 
delivered to them and to stand our trial.”* 

The Thebans thought this offer very right and sea- 
sonable; wherefore they dispatched a herald without 


7 Supra, olis. 15 and 38. tion receives a remarkable illustration 

8 Tbe practice of tlie Spartans to from the later history of Piataia 
In; political offenders of another na- (Thucyd. iii. 52-08). 
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any delay to Pansanias, and told him they were willing 
to deliver up the men. 

88. As soon as an agreement had been concluded 
upon these terms, Attaginus made his escape from 
the city; his sons, however, were surrendered in his 
place ; but. Pansanias refused to hold them guilty, since 
children (he said) could have had no part in such an 
offence. The rest of those whom the Thebans gave up 
had expected to obtain a trial, and in that case their 
trust was to escape by means of bribery; 0 but Pau- 
sanias, afraid of this, dismissed at once the whole army 
of allies, and took the men with him to Corinth, where 
he slew them all. Such were the events which hap- 
pened at Platsea and at Thebes. 

89. Artabazus, the son of Pharnaces, who fled away 
from Platsea, was soon far sped on his journey. When 
lie reached Thessaly, the inhabitants received him hos- 
pitably, and made inquiries of him concerning the rest 
of the army, since they were still altogether ignorant of 
what had taken place at Platsea : whereupon the Per- 
sian, knowing well that if he told them the truth, he 
would run great risk of perishing himself, together 
with his whole army — for if the facts were once blazoned 
abroad, all who learnt them would be sure to fall upon 
him — the Persian, I say, considering this, as he had 
before kept all secret from the Phocians, so now 
answered the Thessalians after the following fashion : — 

“I myself, Thessalians, am hastening, as ye sec, 
into Thrace ; and I am fain to use all possible dispatch, 
as I am sent with this force on special business from 
the main army. Mardonius and his host are close 
behind me, and may be looked for shortly. When he 
comes, receive him as ye have received me, and show 


0 Concerning the general readiness Greeks -wore not free from the impu- 
of the leading Spartans to take bribes, tation (Thncyd. viii. 45 ; iii. 38 ; and 
vide supra, iii. 148, note 5 . The other the orators, passim). 
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him every kindness. Be sure ye will never hereafter 
regret it., if ye so do. 35 

With these words he took his departure, and marched 
his troops at their best speed through Thessaly and 
Macedon straight upon Thrace, following the inland 
route which was the shortest, 10 and, in good truth, using 
all possible dispatch. He himself succeeded in reaching 
Byzantium ; hut a great part of his army perished upon 
the road — many being cut to pieces by the Thracians, 1 
and others dying from hunger and excess of toil. From 
Byzantium Artab'azus set sail, and crossed the strait; 
returning into Asia in the manner which has been here 
described. 

90. On the same day that the blow was struck at 
Plafcsea, another defeat befell the Persians at Mycale in 
Ionia. While the Greek fleet under Leotychides the 
Lacedaemonian was still lying inactive at Delos, 2 there 
arrived at that place an embassy from Samos, consisting 
of three men, Lampon the son of Thrasycles, Athena- 
goras the son of Archestratidas, and Ilegesistratus the 
son of Aristagoras. The Samians had sent them 
secretly, concealing their departure both from the Per- 
sians and from their own tyrant Tlieomcstor, the son of 
Androdamas, whom the Persians had made ruler of 
Samos, 3 When the ambassadors came before the Greek 


10 The probable route of Artabazus 
would be, from Thennopyla*. across 
Thessaly to the mouth of the Pencils ; 
thence along the coast to Therma; 
from Therma across the Chalcidio 
peninsula to Ennea Hodoi or to Exon : 
thence by the coast route (the road 
taken originally by Xerxes; supra, 
vii. 108-113), at least as far as the 
Hebrns; finally, from, tbe Hebrus by 
the line of the modem road to Con- 
stantinople, through Bisanthe, Perin- 
thus, and Selymbria. No reason has 
been given for his preferring the cir- 
cuitous route by Byzantium to the far 
shorter passage by Sestos. Was he 
afraid of interruption from the Greek 


fleet ? 

1 Demosthenes ascribes the main 
loss of the ilying Persians Jo tlio 
attacks of Perdicoas, king of Mace- 
donia (Adv. Arkdocr., p. 087 ; Do 
Itep. ord. p. 173). But this is only 
one out of many proofs, that the ora- 
tors were unacquainted with history. 
Perdiccas certainly did nut begin to 
reign till b.c. 454, twenty-five years 
afterwards ! (See Clinton’s Jfc\ II., 
vol. ii. p. 275.) 

3 Supra, viii. 132. 

3 The reason of this was given, viii. 
85. Samos had previously enjoyed a 
freedom from tyrants for fourteen or 
fifteen years (see vi, 43). 
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captains, Hegesisiratus took tlie word, and urged them 
with many and various arguments, saying, “that the 
Ionians only needed to see them arrive in order to 
revolt from the Persians ; and that the Persians would 
never abide their coming ; or if they did, ’twould he to 
offer them the finest booty that they could anywhere 
expect to gain ;” while at the same time ho made 
appeal to the gods of their common worship, and be- 
sought them to deliver from bondage a Grecian race, 
and withal to drive back the barbarians. “ This/’ he 
said, “ might very easily be done, for the Persian ships 
were bad sailers, and far from a match for theirs 
adding, moreover, u that if there was any suspicion iesfc 
the Samians intended to deal treacherously, they were 
themselves ready to become hostages, and to return on 
board the ships of their allies to Asia.” 

91. When the Samian stranger continued importu- 

nately beseeching him, Leotychides, either because ho 
wanted an omen, or by a mere chance, as God guided 
him, asked the man — “ Samian stranger ! prithee, tell me 
thy name ?” “ Ilegbsistratus (army-leader),” answered 

the other, and might have said more, but Leotychides 
stopped him by exclaiming — “ I accept, 0 Samian, the 
omen which thy name affords. 4 Only, before tlion goest 
back, swear to us, thyself and thy brother envoys, that 
the Samians will indeed be our warm friends and 
allies.” 

92. No sooner had he thus spoken than he proceeded 
to hurry forward the business. The Samians pledged 
their faith upon the spot, and oaths of alliance were 
exchanged between them and the Greeks. This done, 
two of the ambassadors forthwith sailed away ; as for 
Hegesisiratus, Leotychides kept him to accompany his 


1 For tlie custom of punning upon 
names, vide supra, vi. 50, note 1 , and 
compare JEschyl. Again. 671 ; Plaut. 
Pers. iv, 4, 71-5 ; Bacchid. ii. 3, 51-2 ; 


&c. For the importance attached to 
ominous utterances generally, sec 
Livy, v. 55 ; Gic. de Div. i. 46, &c. 
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own fleet, for he considered his name to be a good 
omen. The Greeks abode where they were that day, 
and on the morrow sacrificed, and found the victims 
favourable. Their soothsayer was Deiphonus, the son 
of Evenius, a man of Apollonia — I mean the Apollonia 
whicli lies upon the Ionian Gulf. 5 

03. A strange thing happened to this man’s father. 
Evening. The Apolloniats ha-ye a flock of sheep sacred 
to the sun. During the day-time these sheep graze 
along the banks of the river, which flows from Mount 
Daemon through their territory and empties itself into 
the sea by the port of Oricus; 6 while at night they 
are guarded by the richest and noblest of the citizens, 
who are chosen to serve the office, and who keep 
the watch each for one year. Now the Apolloniats 
set great store by these sheep, on account of an 
oracle which they received concerning them. The 
place where they are folded at night is a cavern, a long 
way from the town. Here it happened that Evenius, 


5 Stephen of Byzantium enumerates 
no fewer Hum twenty-live ci tics of 
this nil me. Many of these, however, 

are later than the time of Herodotus, 
and some seem to he mentioned twice. 
There do not appear to have been more 
than two of any importance when He- 
rodotus wrote, — that which he calls 
“Apollonia upon the Euxinc*’ (iv. 
90), and the city on the Ionian dull' 
or Adriatic, a little north of the Acro- 
cerauuinn promontory. This latter was 
a Corinthian colony (Thucyd. i. 20 ; 
Steph. Byz. ad voc.), or, according to 
others, a joint colony of the Corin- 
thians and Corrynuans (Sirab. vii. p. 
458 ; Seym. Ch. 439 ; Pausan. v. 
xx ii. § 8). It was founded in the 
reign of Periander (Plut. de Sera 
Num. Viud., vol. ii. p. 552, 15.), hut 
never flourished to any great extent 
until Homan times, when it. became 
a great place of education (Sueton. 
Vit. Aug. 8 ; Appian. Hell. Civ. iii. 9 ; 
Yell. Pat. ii. 59, &c.). There are hut 
low traces oftho ancient town, but 


, lluj name remains in the modern 
! PolliiiU or IVilloua, which attaches tu 
j a monnsteiy and to tonic ruins near 
l the small village of Puyani, situated 
j between the river of JJ< nil and the 
I Viosn (Leake’s X. (r., vol. i. pp. 808- 
71). 

I b The geography of Herodotus is 
here somewhat at fault. There can 
\ he, no doubt that the river intended is 
| the Amis, or Pi<> su, which flows from 
| the central part of Hindus, called 
Lacnum by the ancients (Hecat, Fr, 
72 ; Soph. ap. Strait. vi. 891), and 
empties itself into the Adriatic a little 
south oftho site of Apollonia. But 
this stream can never have flowed by 
Oricus, from which its mouth, is now 
distant nearly twenty miles. 

Oricus is the modern Efiltho, a 
“ desert site” in the recess of the gulf 
[ of Anhtui (Anion), near the village of 
/iu/mil/n'H (Leake's X. (L, vol. i. p. 8). 
It was a place of considerable import- 
ance in Homan times (Liv. xxiv. 40 ; 
Appian. B ,0. ii. 54, Ac.). 
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when lie was chosen to keep the watch, by some acci- 
dent fell asleep upon his guard ; and while he slept, 
the cave was entered by wolves, which destroyed some 
sixty of the flock under his care. Evenkis, when he 
woke and found what had occurred, kept silence about 
it and told no one ; for he thought to buy other sheep 
and put them in the place of the slain. But the matter 
came to the ears of the Apolloniats, who forthwith 
brought Evenius to trial, and condemned him to lose 
his eyes, because he had gone to sleep upon his post. 
Now when Evenius was blinded, straightway the sheep 
had no young, and the land ceased to bear its wonted 
harvests. Then the Apolloniats sent to Dodona, and to 
Delphi, and asked the prophets, what had caused the 
woes which so afflicted them. The answer which they 
received was this — “ The woes were come for Ev&nius, 
the guardian of the sacred sheep, whom the Apolloniats 
had wrongfully deprived of sight. They (the gods) had 
themselves sent the wolves ; nor would they ever cease 
to exact vengeance for Evenius, till the Apolloniats 
made him whatever atonement he liked to ask. When 
this was paid, they would likewise give him a gift, 
which would make many men call him blessed.” 

94. Such was the tenor of the prophecies. The 
Apolloniats kept them close, hut charged some of 
their citizens to go and make terms with Evenius ; and 
these men managed the business for them in the way 
which I will now describe. They found Ev&nius sitting 
upon a bench, and, approaching him, they sat down by 
his side, and began to talk : at first they spoke of quite 
other matters, hut in the end they mentioned his mis- 
fortune, and offered him their condolence. Having thus 
beguiled him, at last they put the question — what 
atonement would he desire, if the Apollouiais were will- 
ing to make him satisfaction for the wrong which they 
had done to him ?” Hereupon Evenius, who had not 
heard of the oracle, made answer — “ If I were given 
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the lands of this man and that — ’'(here he named the 
two men whom he knew to have the finest farms in 
Apollonia), “ and likewise the house of this other 53 — 
(and here he mentioned the house which he knew to he 
the handsomest in the town), “ I would, -when master 
of these, be quite content, and my wrath would cease 
altogether.” As soon as Evenius had thus spoken, the 
men who sat by him rejoined — “ Evenius, the Apollo- 
niats give thee the atonement which thou hast desired, 
according to the bidding of the oracles.” Then Eve- 
nkis understood the whole matter, and was enraged 
that they had deceived him so ; but the Apollouiats 
bought the farms from their owners, and gave Ev&iius 
what he had chosen. After iliis was done, straightway 
Evenius had the gift of prophecy, insomuch that he 
became a famous man in Greece. 

95. Deiphonus, the son of this Evenius, had accom- 
panied the Corinthians, and was soothsayer, as I said 
"before, to the Greek armament. One account, however, 
which I have heard, declares, that lie was not really 
the son of this man, but only took the name, and then 
went about Greece and let out his services for hire. 

96, The Greeks, as soon as the victims were favour- 
able, put to sea, and sailed across from Delos to Samos. 
Arriving off Calami, a place upon the Samian coast, 7 
they brought the fleet to an anchor near the temple of 
Juno which stands there, 8 and prepared to engage the 
Persians by sea. These latter, however, no sooner 


7 Calami, a name only mentioned 
ljy one other writer (Alex. Ham. ap. 
Athemenm, xiii. 4, p. 578), is thought 
from the. meaning of the word 
(“reeds”) to indicate the marshy 
ground at the mouth of the Imhrasos, 
which intervenes between the He- 
r mmu and the city (Ross’s Inselreise, 
vol. ii. I>. 141). Compare the chart, 
supra, vol. ii. p. 448. 

!i Supra, iii, 60. I understand by 
this the yreat temple of Juno near 


the town of Samos, not (as Mr. flrole 
suggests) “ another temple of Herd in 
some other part of the island ” (Hist, 
of CJr. vol. r. ]). 207, note *). The 
words of Herodotus might perhaps 
bear, but certainly do not require, 
tills meaning; and bis frequent men- 
tion of flu. IJcrmmn of the Samians 
( to * Hpmov, i. 70, iv. 88 and 152 ; 6 
vips t ii. 148) sufficiently shows, what 
would be antecedently probable, that 
they had but one such temple. 
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heard of the approach of the Greeks, than, dismissing 
the Phoenician ships, they sailed away with the remainder 
to the main land. For it had been resolved in council 
not to risk a battle, since the Persian fleet was thought 
to be no match for that of the enemy. They fled, there- 
fore, to the main, to be under the protection of their 
land army, which now lay at My calc, 9 and consisted 
of the troops left behind by Xerxes to keep guard 
over Ionia. This was an army of sixty thousand 
men, under the command of Tigranes, a Persian of 
more than common beauty and stature. Tlie captains 
resolved therefore to betake themselves to these troops 
for defence, to drag their ships ashore, and to build 
a rampart around them, which might at once protect 
the fleet, and serve likewise as a place of refuge for 
themselves. 

97. Having so resolved, the commanders put out to 
sea ; and passing the temple of the Eumenides, arrived 
at Goeson and Seolopoeis, 10 which are in the territory 
of Mycale. Here is a temple of Eleusinian Ceres, built 
by Philistus the son of Pasicles, who came to Asia 
with Nileus the son of Coclrus, 1 what time he founded 
Miletus. At this place they drew the sliips up on the 


9 Supra, i. 148. Mycale is the mo- 
dern Cape tit. Mary , the promontory 
which runs out towards Samos (com- 
pare Thueyd. viii. 79; Scylax, Pcripl. 
p, 90). Strabo, however, makes My- 
cale the mountain-ridge which here 
sinks into the sea, and calls the pro- 
montory Trogilium (xiv. p. 913). 

10 Most commentators take Gasson 
and Hkolopoeis for rivers (Larcher, 
Table Geographique ; Keliweighamser’s 
Index, s. v. Grnson ; Bahr ad loc.), 
and there certainly was a river Gscson 
or Gxcsus (Gcssns) in these parts 
(Ephor. Pr. 91 ; Plin. H. N. v. 29 ; 
Mel. i. xvii. § 2), But Herodotus, 1 
believe, never introduces the name of 
a river, without either calling it a 
river or prefixing the article. 1 Ihere- 


i fore agree with La Martiniere and 
! Mr. Grote, that Gaison is here a town, 
j and Reolopoeis also. Both probably 
lay on the south coast of the promon- 
tory of Mycale. 

1 Supra, i. 147. The talc went, 
that Medon and Nolens (or Neileus), 
the two eldest of the sons of Codrus, 
quarrelled about succeeding their fa- 
ther. Medon, the cider of the two, 
though lame, was preferred, and Ne- 
leus in dudgeon resolved to quit At- 
tica. He v r as accompanied by the 
lonians, who had found a refuge in 
Attica when driven from the Polo- 
pomiese by the Admins, and sailed 
to Asia, where he became the founder 
of Miletus (Pausan. vn. ii, § 1-2 ; 
Strab. xiv. p. 910). 
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beach, and surrounded them witli a rampart made of 
stones and trunks of trees, cutting down for this pur- 
pose all the fruit-trees which grew near, and defending 
the barrier by means of stakes firmly planted in the 
ground. 3 Here they were prepared either to win a 
battle, or undergo a siege — their thoughts embracing 
both chances. 

98. The Greeks, when they understood that the bar- 
barians had fled to the main land, were sorely vexed at 
their escape : nor could they determine at first what 
they should do, whether they should return home, or 
proceed to the Hellespont. In the end, however, they 
resolved to do neither, hut to make sail for the conti- 
nent. So they made themselves ready for a sea-fight 
by the preparation of hoarding-bridges, and what else 
was necessary; provided with which they sailed to 
Mycalc. How when they came to the place where the 
camp was, they found no one venture out to meet them, 
but observed the ships all dragged ashore within the 
barrier, and a strong land-force drawn up in battle 
array upon the beach; Leotychidcs therefore sailed 
along the shore in his ship, keeping as close hauled to 
the land as possible, and by the voice of a herald thus 
addressed the Ionians : — 

“ Men of Ionia — ye who can hear me sjx'ak — do ye 
take heed to what I say : for the Persians will not 
understand a word that I utter. When we join battle 
with them, before aught else, remember Freedom — and 
next, recollect our watchword, which is Hebe. Tf there 
be any who hear me not, let those who hear report my 
words to the others.” 

In all this Leotycliides had the very same design 
which Tliemistocles entertained at Artemisinin. 3 Either 
the barbarians would not know what he. had said, and 


3 Diodorus adds to tlie.se defences a 100,000. 

“deep ditch” (ra^fw /3 u6eld), xi. 31. 3 Surra, viii. 22, end. 

He estimates the Persian army at 
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the Ionians would be persuaded to revolt from them ; or 
if his words were reported to the former, they would 
mistrust their Greek soldiers. 

99. After Leotychides had made this address, the 
Greeks brought their ships to the laud, and, having' 
disembarked, arrayed themselves for the battle. "When 
the Persians saw them marshalling their array, and 
bethought themselves of the advice which had been 
offered to the Ionians, their first act was to disarm the 
Samians, whom they suspected of complicity with the 
enemy. For it had happened lately that a number 
of the Athenians who lingered in Attica, having been 
made prisoners by the troops of Xerxes, were brought 
to Asia on board the barbarian fleet ; and these men 
had been ransomed, one and all, by the Samians, who 
sent them back to Athens, well furnished with pro- 
visions for the way. On this account, as much as on 
any other, the Samians were suspected, as men who 
had paid the ransom of five hundred of the King’s 
enemies. After disarming them, the Persians next dis- 
patched the Milesians 1 to guard the paths which lead 
up into the heights of Myeale, because (they said) the 
Milesians were well acquainted with that region. Their 
true object, however, •was to remove them to a distance 
from the camp. In this way the Persians sought to 
secure themselves against such of the Ionians as they 
thought likely, if occasion offered, to make rebellion. 
They then joined shield to shield, and so made them- 
selves a breastwork against the enemy. 4 5 

100. The Greeks now, having finished their prepara- 


4 It lias been questioned, who these 
Milesians could lie ? Since, accord- 
ing to our author (supra, vi. 20), the 
Greek population was removed by 
Darius, and the territory divided be- 
tween the Persians and the Carians of 
Pedasus. Mr. P>lakesley suggests that 
they were the labourers whom the 
Persians had introduced, to cultivate 

von. iv. 


the soil for them. I incline to sus- 
pect that, here as elsewhere, Hero- 
dotus has overstated the severity of 
the Persians. A portion of the Mile- 
sians may have been removed to 
Ampe ; but the town and territory had 
probably never ceased to Ire mainly 
Greek. 

* Sec above, chapters 61 and 62, 

2 H 
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tious began to move towards tire barbarians ; wlren lo ! 
as they advanced, a rumour flew through the host from 
one end to the other 6 — that the Greeks had fought and 
conquered the army of Mardonius in Boeotia. At the 
same time a herald’s wand was observed lying upon the 
beach. Many things prove to me that the gods take 
part in the affairs of man. How else, when the battles 
of Mycale and Platrea were about to happen on the 
self same day, should such a rumour have reached the 
Greeks in that region, greatly cheering the whole army, 
and making them more eager than before to risk their 

101. A strange coincidence too it was, that both the 
battles should have been fought near a precinct of Eleu- 
sinian Ceres. The fight at Platea took place, as I said 
before, 7 quite close to one of Ceres’ temples; and now 
the battle at Mycale' was to be fought hard by another. 
Rio-htly too did the rumour run, that the Greeks with 
Pausauias had fjained their victory ; for the fight at 
Platea fell early in the day, whereas that at Mycale 
was towards evening. That the two battles were really 
fought on the same day of the same month became 
apparent when inquiries were made a short time after- 
wards. Before the rumour reached them, the Greeks 
were full of fear, not so much on their own account, as 
for their countrymen, and for Greece herself, lest she 
should he worsted in her struggle with Mardonius. 


0 The note of Mr. Grote on this pas- j 
K a (Hist, of G reeee, vol. v. pp. 200-2) 
deserves attentive perusal. 'Chat mul- 
titudes in all times and in all coun- 
tries, are liable to be seized with 
« sudden unaccountable impressions,” 
is very clearly and distinctly proved. 
It is not quite so clear in what light 
Mr. Grote regards the phenomenon. 
“ To the believing mind” he observes, 
“ the religious point of view, which in 
Herodotus is predominant, furnishes 
an explanation pre-eminently satisfac- 


tory.” But this explanation is clearly 
not that which he would himself give. 

Mr.Grote rightly dismisses, as the 
unfounded conjecture of later writers, 
the view which found so much favour 
with Lurcher, and which is tolerated 
even by Thirl wall (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 358)— that the report was 
designedly circulated by the Grecian 
generals for the purpose of encourag- 
ing i he army. (See Diod. Sit', xi. 35 ; 
Polvam. i, 33.) 

1 7"Oh. 62. 
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But when the voice fell on them, their fear vanished, 
and they charged more vigorously and at a quicker 
pace. So the Greeks and the barbarians rushed with 
like eagerness to the fray ; for the Hellespont and the 
islands formed the prize for which they were about to 
fight. 

102. The Athenians, and the force drawn up with 
them, who formed one half of the army, marched along 
the shore, where the country was low and level; but 
the way for the Lacedaemonians, and the troops with 
them, lay across hills and a torrent-course. Hence, 
while the Lacedaemonians were effecting their passage 
round, the Athenians on the other wing had already 
closed with the enemy. So long' as the wicker bucklers 
of the Persians continued standing, they made a stout 
defence, and had not even the worst of the battle ; 
but when the Athenians, and the allies with them, 
wishing to make the victory their own, and not share 
it with the Lacedaemonians, cheered each other on with 
shouts, and attacked them with the utmost fierceness, 
then at last the face of things became changed. For, 
bursting through the line of sliields, and rushing for- 
wards in a body, the Greeks fell upon the Persians; 
who, though they bore the charge and for a long time 
maintained their ground, yet at length took refuge in 
their intrenchment. Here the Athenians themselves, 
together with those who followed them in the Jine of 
battle, the Corinthians, the Sicyonians, and the Troeze- 
nians, pressed so closely on the steps of their flying 
foes, that they entered along with them into the for- 
tress. And now, when even their fortress was taken, 
the barbarians no longer offered resistance, but fled 
hastily away, all save only the Persians. They still 
continued to fight in knots of a few men against the 
Greeks, who kept pouring into the intrenchment. And 
here, while two of the Persian commanders fled, two fell 
upon the field: Artayntes and Ithamitres, who were 

2 h 2 
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leaders of the fleet, 8 9 escaped ; Mardontes, and the com- 
mander of the land force, Tigranes, died fighting. 

103. The Persians still held out, when the Lacedae- 
monians, and their part of the army, reached the camp, 
and joined in the remainder of the battle. The number 
of Greeks wlio fell in the struggle here was not small ; 
the Sicyonians especially lost many, and. among the 
rest, Porilaiis their general. 

The Samians, who served with the Medes, and who, 
although disarmed, still remained in the camp, seeing 
from the very beginning of the fight that the victory 
was doubtful, did all that lay in their power to render 
help to the Greeks. And the other Ionians likewise, 
beholding their example, revolted and attacked the 
Persians. 0 

104. As for the Milesians, who had been ordered, for 
the better security of the Persians, to guard the moun- 
tain-paths,- — that, in case any accident befell them such 
as had now happened, they might not lack guides to 
conduct them into the high tracts of Mycalc, — and who 
had also been removed to hinder them from making an 
outbreak in the Persian camp ; they, instead of obeying 
their orders, broke them in every respect. For they 
guided the flying Persians by wrong roads, which 
brought them into the presence of the enemy ; and at 


8 Supra, viii. 1 30. 

9 Diodorus assigns a very important 
part in the battle to the Ionian Greeks, 
the Samians especially, and the Mile- 
sians. According to him, their trooj >s 
drew off before the battle began and 
presented the appearance of a separate 
army, which the Greeks imagined to 
have just arrived from Sardis, and to 
he under the command of Xerxes. 
The} T were greatly alarmed and doubt- 
ing whether to fly or no, when the 
Persians fell upon them. The victory 
was long undecided, hut at last the 
Samians and Milesians crime np, and 
the Persians, seeing that their inten- 
tions weie hostile, took to flight sud- 


denly. Thu other Asiatic Greeks then 
set. upon the flying foe, and committed 
great havoc, so flut the Persian loss 
exceeded 40,000 men. The intrenched 
camp, however, according 1o Diodorus, 
was not taken. The Persians fled 
partly thither, partly to Sardis. 

This narrative, where it contradicts 
Herodotus, is of course of no value. 
It may serve, however, in some re- 
spects to fill up the outline of this 
chapter. Herodotus is never very fa- 
vourable to the Ionian Greeks (see 
Dahlmann, p. 104, E. T.), and may 
have given them on this occasion less 
credit than they deserved. 
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last they set upon them with their own hands, and 
showed themselves the hottest of their adversaries. 
Ionia, therefore, on this day revolted a second time 
from the Persians. 

105. In this battle the Greeks who behaved with 
the greatest bravery were the Athenians ; and among 
them the palm was borne off by Hermolycus, the son 
of Euthynns, a man accomplished in the Pancratium. 1 
This Hermolycus was afterwards slain in the war 
between the Athenians and Carystians. 2 He fell in 
the fight near Cymus 3 in the Carystian territory, and 
was buried in the neighbourhood of Genestus. 4 After 
the Athenians, the most distinguished on the Greek 
side were the Corinthians, the Troozenians, and the 
Jdicyoniaus. 

106. The Greeks, when they had slaughtered the 
greater portion of the barbarians, either in the battle 
or in the rout, set fire to their ships and burnt them, 
together with the bulwark which had been raised for 
their defence, first however removing therefrom all the 
booty, and carrying it down to the beach. Besides 
other plunder, they found here many caskets of money. 
When they had burnt the rampart, and the vessels, the 
Greeks sailed away to Samos, and there took counsel 
log-ether concerning the Ionians, whom they thought of 
removing out of Asia. Ionia they proposed to abandon 
to the barbarians, and tlieir doubt was, in what part of 
their own possessions in Greece they should settle its 
inhabitants. For it seemed to them a thing impossible 


1 The Pancratium was a contest in _ within the period B.c. 4G9-467 (see 
which wrestling and boxing were i Grote, vol. v. p. 410, note). The Oa- 
uniled. Pausanias tells ns that the j l-ystians, though unassisted by the 
Athenians honoured Hermolycus with ! Euboeaus, made a stout resistance, 
a statue, which stood in the Acropolis | and after a protracted struggle ended 
(Pausan. I. xxiii. § 12). j the war by a treaty. 

» The war between Athens and j 3 This place is unknown. No other 
Carystus is mentioned hv Thucydides ; writer mentions it. 

(i. 08). It followed the taking of , 4 For the situation of Gcimstus, 

Bcyros, and preceded the revolt of the , vide supra, viii. 7, note. 

Naxians, so that it must have fallen 
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that they should bo ever on the watch to guard and 
protect Ionia ; and yet otherwise there could be no hope 
that the lonians would escape the vengeance of the 
Persians. Hereupon the Peloponnesian leaders pro- 
posed, that the seaport-towns of such Greeks as had 
sided with the Medes should be taken away from them, 
and made over to the lonians. The Athenians, on the 
other hand, were very unwilling that any removal at 
all should take place, and misliked the Peloponnesians 
holding councils concerning their colonists. So, as they 
set themselves against the change, the Peloponnesians 
yielded with a good will . 5 * * Hereupon the Samians, 
Chians, Lesbians, and other islanders , 8 who had helped 
the Greeks at this time, were received into the league 
of tire allies ; and took the oaths, binding themselves to 
be faithful, and not desert the common cause. Then 
the Greeks sailed away to the Hellespont, where they 
meant to break down the bridges, which they supposed 
to be still extended across the strait.* 


5 According to Diodorus, tlic Athe- 
nians in the first instance agreed with 
the Spartans ; and Iho Asiatic Greeks 
likewise consenting were about to em- 
bark for Europe. But Iho Athenians 
suddenly changed their mind, fearing 
lost upon the new colonisation Athens 
should lose her rights of “mother- 
city” (xi. 37). The account of He- 
rodotus is far more probable. That a 
mode of proceeding, familiar to the 
Greeks from the practice of the Ori- 
ental nations (supra, iv. 205, note 3 ), 
should have been momentarily enter- 
tained is likely enough, but that it 
should have been on the point of exe- 

cution is scarcely credible. 'Hie at- 

tachment of the Tonkins to their 
country and their unwillinguess to 
leave it may be seen by referring to 
Book vi. ch. 3, and Book i. eh. 1.G5. 

An internecine war too must have 
arisen in Greece, if an attempt had been 
made to dispossess the mediziny states 
of their sea-port towns. The project, 
therefore, if seriously entertained at 


all, would be sure to be abandoned 
almost as soou as contemplated. It 
maybe doubted whether Athens had 
as yet tho feeling ascribed to lier in 
either author. Even Herodotus some- 
times colours events with the feelings 
with which they came to be regarded 
in later times (supra, v. 03 ; vii, 10, 
§2; 49, § !,&!.). 

6 The relations of the Greeks upon 
the mainland to the Persians, it is 
plain, continued unchanged (sec note 3 
on Book vi. ch. 42). The fruit of the 
victory now gained was “ llie Helles- 
pont and the islands ' 1 (supra, ch. 101, 
end). 

7 It seems inconceivable that the 
destruction of the bridges should not 
have been known on the Asiatic coast, 
ten months at least after it had taken 
place (supra, viii, 117). May not He- 
rodotus have been mistaken as to the 
motive of the Greeks in making this 
movement, which was peri taps only to 
reconnoitre, and see whether any pre- 
parations were going on for a fresh 
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107. The barbarians who escaped from the battle — 
a scanty remnant — took refuge in the heights of My calc, 
whence they made good their retreat to Sardis. During 
the march, Masistes, the son of Darius, who bad been 
present at the disaster, had words with Artayntes, the 
general, on whom ho showered many reproaches. He 
called him, among other things, “worse than a woman,” 
for the way in which he had exercised his command, 
and said there was no punishment which he did not 
deserve to suffer for doing the king’s house such 
grievous hurt. How with tho Persians there is no 
greater insult, than to call *a man “ worse than a 
woman.” 8 So when Artayntes had borne the reproaches 
for some while, at last he fell in a rage, and drew his 
scymitar upon Masistes, being fain to kill him. But 
a certain Halicarnassian, Xenagoras by name, the son 
of Praxilaiis, who stood behind Artayntes at the time, 
seeing him in the act of rushing forward, seized him 
suddenly round the waist, and, lifting him from his feet, 
dashed him down upon the ground ; which gave time 
for tho spearmen who guarded Masistes to come to his 
aid. By his conduct here Xenagoras gained the favour, 
not of Masistes only, but likewise of Xerxes himself, 
whose brother he had preserved from death ; and the 
king rewarded his action by setting him over the whole 
land of Cilicia. 9 Except this, nothing happened upon 
the road; and the men continued their inarch and came 
all safe to Sardis. At Sardis they found the Icing*, who 


invasion? That a renewed invasion 
was looked upon as not improbable, 
is clear from Thucyd. i. 90, and 
Diod, Sic. xi. 13. The hitter speaks 
of “ the coming Persian expedition” 
(r rj v airo rS>v Hepcrcov icropeVfjV 
arparelav). 

8 Supra, viii. 88, and ix. 20. 

8 This would be very remarkable, 
if it could be depended upon ; but. pro- 
bably It is an overstatement, natural 


in one jealous for the honour of a 
countryman. Cilicia, though called a 
satrapy (iii. 90), seems never to have 
been under the rule of a satrap. It 
was governed always by its native 
kings, who bore the name of Syennesis 
(supra, v. 118, and vii. 98 ; Xcn, 
A nab. I. ii. § 12-27 ; dBsehyl. Pcrs. 
328). Xenagoras therefore can only 
have occupied a subordinate position! 
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had been there ever since he lost the sea-fight and fled 
from Athens to Asia. 1 

108. During the time that Xerxes abode at this 
place, he fell in love with the wife of Masistes, who 
was likewise staying in the city. He therefore sent 
her messages, but failed to win her consent ; and he 
could not dare to use violence, out of regard to Masistes, 
his brother. This the woman knew well enough, and 
hence it was that she had the boldness to resist him. 
So Xerxes, finding no other way open, devised a mar- 
riage between his own son Darius and a daughter of 
this woman and Masistes — -thinking that he might 
better obtain his ends if he effected this union. Accord- 
ingly he betrothed these two persons to one another, 
and, after the usual ceremonies were completed, took his 
departure for Susa. When he was come there, and had 
received the woman into his palace as his son’s bride, 
a change came over him, and, losing all love for the 
wife of Masistes, he conceived a passion for his son’s 
bride, Masistes’ daughter. And Artaynta — for so was 
she called — very soon returned his love. 

109. After a while the thing was discovered in the 
way which I will now relate. Amestris, the wife of 
Xerxes, bad woven with her own hands a long robe, of 
many colours, and very curious, which she presented to 
her husband as a gift. Xerxes, who was greatly pleased 
with it, forthwith put it on ; and went in it to visit 
Artaynta, who happened likewise on this day to please 
liim greatly. He; therefore bade her ask him what- 
ever boon she liked, and promised that, whatever it 
was, he would assuredly grant her reejuest. Then 
Artaynta, who was doomed to suffer calamity together 
with her whole house, said to him — “ Wilt thou indeed 


1 We see Ly this (hat JEsehylus, in 
making Xerxes return straight to Susa 
from Athens, avails himself of llio 
licence of a poet. His continuance at 
this provincial capital nol only for the 


winter, hut during the whole of the. 
summer season, is indicative of an in- 
tention to return to Clrcece, if his 
affairs had prospered there. 
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give me whatever I like to ask ?” So the King’, sus- 
pecting' nothing less than that her choice would fall 
where it did, pledged his word, and swore to her. She 
then, as soon as she heard his oath, asked Loldly for 
the rohc. Hereupon Xerxes tried all possible means to 
avoid the gift; not that he grudged to give it, hut 
because he dreaded Amestris, who already suspected 
and would now, he feared, detect his love. So lie 
offered her cities instead, and heaps of gold, and an 
army which should obey no other leader. (The last of 
these is a thoroughly Persian gift.) But, as nothing 
could prevail on Artaynta to change her mind, at the 
last he gave her the robe. Then Artaynta was very 
greatly rejoiced, and she often wore the garment and 
was proud of it. And so it came to the ears of 
Amestris that the robe had been given to her. 

110. Now when Amestris learnt the whole matter, 
she felt no anger against Artaynta ; but, looking upon 
her mother, the wife of Masistes, as the cause of all the 
mischief, she determined to compass her death. She 
waited, therefore, till her husband gave the great royal 
banquet, a. feast which takes place once every year, in 
celebration of the King’s birthday 2 — “ Tykta ” the feast 
is called in the Persian tongue, which in our language 
may lie rendered “perfect” 3 — and this is the only day 
in all the year on which the king soaps his head, and 
distributes gifts to the Persians. Amestris waited, 
accordingly, for this day, and then made request of 
Xerxes, that he would please to give her, as her pre- 
sent, the wife of Masistes. But he refused; for it 
seemed to him shocking and monstrous to give into 


s The custom of celebrating birth- 
days by a feast was universal in 
Persia. Even the poorest arc said to 
have conformed to it (supra, i. 183; 
compare Allienayus, iv. 10; p. f>2, 
Bell w.). According to Plato (Alcib. i. 
p. 121, C.) all Asia feasted on the 


king’s birthday. 

8 No satisfactory explanation has 
been yut given of this word. The 
Persian root equivalent to facto or 
perjitio is lea ; from which it would 
not he easy to form tyhta. 
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the power of another a woman, who was not only his 
brother’s wife, hut was likewise wholly guiltless of what 
had happened — the more especially as he knew well 
enough with what intent Amestris had preferred her 
request. 

111. At length, however, wearied by her importunity, 
and constrained moreover by the law of the feast, •which 
required that no one who asked a boon that day at the 
king’s hoard should he denied his request, he yielded, 
hut with a very ill will, and gave Artaynta into her 
power/ Having so done, and told Amestris she might 
deal with her as she chose, the King called his brother 
into his presence, and said — 

u Masistes, thou art my brother, the son of my father 
Darius ; and, what is more, thou art a good man. I 
pray thee, live no longer with the wife whom thou now 
hast. Behold, I will give thee instead my own daughter 
in marriage ; take her to live with thee. But part 
first with the wife thou now hast — I like not that tliou 
keep to her.” 

To this Masistes, greatly astonished, answered — 

“My lord and master, how strange a speech hast 
thou uttered! Thou biddesfc me put away my wife, 
who has home me three goodly youths, and daughters 
besides, whereof thou hast taken one and espoused her 
to a son of thine own — thou biddest me put away this 
wife, notwithstanding that she pleases me greally, and 
marry a daughter of thine ! In truth, 0 King, that 
I am accounted worthy to wed thy daughter, is an 
honour which 1 mightily esteem ; but yet to do as thou 
sayest am I in no wise willing. I pray thee, use not 
force to compel me to yield to thy prayer. Be sure 
thy daughter w T ill find a husband, to the full as worthy 


4 Pew readers can fail to be struck ■ tu the East Icings celebrated their 
by the resemblance between this scone ! Lirilidays by holding leasts and gr, inl- 
and that described by St. Matthew, j mg graces from very early times (see 
eh, xiv. 6-0, and St. Mark, vi. 21-26. j Gen. ch. xl. 20, 21), 
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as myself. Suffer me tlien to live on with my own 
wife.” 

Tims did Masistes answer ; and Xerxes, in wrath, re- 
plied — “ I will tell thee, Masistes, what thou hast gained 
by these words. I will not give tlieo my daughter ; 
nor shalt lliou live any longer with thy own wife. So 
mayest thou learn, in time to come, to take what is 
offered thee.” Masistes, when he hoard this, withdrew, 
only saying — “ Master, thou hast not yet taken my 
life.” 

112. While these things were passing between Xerxes 
and his brother Masistes, Amestris sent for the spear- 
men of the royal body-guard, and caused the wife of 
Masistes to he mutilated in a horrible fashion. 5 Her 
two breasts, her nose, ears, and lips wore cut off and 
thrown to the dogs ; her tongue was torn out by the 
roots, and thus disfigured she "was sent back to her 
home. 

113. Masistes, who knew nothing of what had hap- 
pened, but was fearful that some calamity had befallen 
him, ran hastily to his house. There, finding Ins wife 
so savagely used, ho forthwith took counsel with his 
sons, and accompanied by them and certain others also, 
set forth on his way to Bactria, intending to stir up 
revolt in that pzwincc, and hoping to do great hurt to 
Xerxes: all which, I believe, he would have accom- 
plished, if he had once reached Ike Bactriau and Sacan 
people ; for he was greatly beloved by them both, and 
was moreover satrap of Bactria. 6 But Xerxes, hearing 


5 The cruelty of Amestris receives 
another striking exemplification from 
the fact related of her in Book vii. 
oh. 114. The later horrors of the 
l’crsian seraglio have been welltreated 
by JHeeren (As. Nat. vol. i. pp. 
397-400, E.T.). 

0 Mr. Blakesky thinks that “ Bac- j 
tria, even after the accession of Cam- 1 
byscs, was only nominally dependent 
upon the Median (Persian ?) sove- 


reign;” and supposes that it was 
“ comparatively little affected by the 
centralising policy of Darius.” (Vol. 
ii. p. 490, note 278.) There is no 
ground for these suppositions. Bac- 
tria appears as a very obedient satrapy 
under Padarses in the reign of Darius 
(Beh. Inscript, col. iii. par. 3), and is 
not known to have ever caused the 
Persians any trouble. It was gene- 
rally made a royal appanage " (see 
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of his designs, sent an armed force upon his track, and 
slew him while he was still upon the road, with his 
sons and his whole amiy. Such is the tale of King 
Xerxes’ love and of the death of his brother Masistes. 

114. Meanwhile the Greeks, who had left Mycale, 
and sailed for the Hellespont, were forced by contrary 
winds to anchor near Lectum i 1 from wliich place they 
afterwards sailed on to ALydos. On arriving here, 
they discovered that the bridges, which they had 
thought to hud standing, 8 and which had been the 
chief cause of their proceeding to the Hellespont, were 
already broken up and destroyed. Upon this discovery, 
Leotyehides, and the Peloponnesians under him, were 
anxious to sail back to Greece; hut the Athenians, 
with Xanthippus their captain, thought good to remain, 
and resolved to make an attempt upon the Chersonese. 
So, while the Peloponnesians sailed a, way to their 
homes, the Athenians crossed over from Abydos to the 
Chersonese, 9 and there laid siege to Sestos. 

115. Now as Sestos was the strongest fortress in ail 
that region, 10 the rumour had no sooner gone forth that 


above, p. 20fi, note '); ami is found, 
in the wai of Barms Codomanmis 
against Alexander, still subject to the 
Persian king, and a vigorous sup- 
porter of 1ns authority. ( Sec* Arrian . 
Exp. Alex. iii. 8, 11, 18, &c.) An 
ambitious or desperate satrap might 
always cause a rebellion in his pro- 
vince, more especially if if. was to- 
wards the borders of the empire. He 
had only to raise the en of national 
independence. Success however was 
a difficult matter ; and Persia liad not 
lost, very many provinces when she 
was attacked and conquered by Alex- 
ander. (Vide supra, vol. ii, y. 5H1.) 

7 Loctiun is the modern 0<q>e Baba, 
the extreme point of the Troas to- 
wards the south-west. J t is mentioned 
by Homer (TI. xiv. 281), and dis- 
tinctly marked by the geographers 
(Strab. xiii. p. 843 ; Plin. II. N. v. 
30 ; Ptolem. v. 2 ; see also Thucyd. 


viii. 101 ; and Liv. xxxvii. 37). It 
would give good shelter from the 
north or Etesian winds. 

8 Supra, ch. 10b, note 7 . 

9 The Athenians had a sort of claim 
to the pro]>rielorship of the Cherso- 
nese, grounded on the dominion of the 
family of Miltiades (supra, vi. 84 -41). 
It was a valuable possession, very 
fertile and suited for all crops (Xen. 
Hell.ni. ii. §10 ; Eurip. Hoc. b). 

It was also very important to the 
Athenians to open the strait as soon 
as possible, since Athens depended 
greatly on the corn-trade from the 
Etixine (sec Boeckh's Economy of 
Athens, i. p. 107, 112, &c., E. T., and 
for the extent of the trade, vide supra, 
vii. 147). Hence the fail of Santos 
was rapidly followed by the siege of 
Byzantium (b.c. 177, probably). 

10 The importance of West os is re- 
markably witnessed by Thucydides, 
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the Greeks were arrived at the Hellespont, than grea,t 
numbers flocked thither from all the towns in the 
neighbourhood. Among the rest there came a certain 
OEobazus, a Persian, from the city of Oardia, 11 where he 
had laid, up the shore-cables which had been used in the 
construction of the bridges. The town was guarded by 
its own iEolian inhabitants, 1 but contained also some 
Persians, and a great multitude of their allies. 

116. The whole district was under the rule of 
Artayetes, one of the king’s satraps ; who was a Persian, 
but a wicked and cruel man. At the time when Xerxes 
was marching against Athens, he had craftily possessed 
himself of the treasures belonging to Protesilaiis the 
son of Iphiclus, 2 which were at Elseus in the Cher- 
sonese. For at this place is the tomb of Protesilaiis, 
surrounded by a sacred precinct ; and here there was 
great store of wealth, vases of gold and silver, works in 
brass, garments, and other offerings, all which Artayetes 
made his prey, having got the king’s consent by thus 
cunningly addressing him — 

“ Master, there is in this region the house of a 
Greek, who, when he attacked thy territory, met his 
due reward, and perished. Give me his house, I pray 
thee, that hereafter men may fear to carry aims against 
thy land.” 

By these words he easily persuaded Xerxes to give 


who speaks of it as “ the stronghold 
and guardhouse of the entire Helles- 
pont” (viii. G2). 

11 For the situation of Cardia, vide 
supra, vi. 33, note 2 , 

1 The iholians, after their settle- 
ment in Leshos, the Troas, and My si a, 
are said to have sent out various 
colonies to the Hellespont and the 
Thracian coast. Among these were 
yRnus, Alopeconnesus, Ahydos, and 
Sestos. (See Sovran. Ch. 11. 69b*, 705, 
and 709.) 

2 Protesilaiis, the son of Iphiclus, 
was one of the Trojan heroes. He led 
the 'Thessalians of Phlhiotis, and was 


the first Greek who fell on the dis- 
embarkation of the army (Horn. 11. ii. 
003-702). His tomb at Ehens is 
mentioned by many wi iters (Philost. 
Heroic, p. 672 ; Strab. xiii. p. 859 ; 
Tlin. II. N. iv. 11, &c.). Like the 
tombs on the opposite coast, and 
the well-known Cynossema near Ma- 
dy tus, it was a mere pyramidal mound 
or barrow. This mound still forms a 
conspicuous object in the neighbour- 
hood of the first European Castle 
(Serlil Bahr ). See Chandler’s Travels, 
vol. i. ch. v, p. 18. 

For the position, &c. of Ekeus, vide 
supra, vi. 140, nole 9 . 
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him the man’s house ; for there was no suspicion of his 
design in the king’s mind. And he could say in a 
certain sense that Protesilahs had borne arms against 
the land of the King ; because the Persians consider all 
Asia to belong to them, and to their King for the time 
being . 3 So when Xerxes allowed his request, he brought 
all the treasures from Ekeus to Sestos, and made the 
sacred land into cornfields and pasture grounds ; nay, 
more, whenever be paid a visit to Elseiis, he polluted 
the shrine itself by vile uses . 4 It was this Artayctes 
who was now besieged by the Athenians — and he was 
but ill prepared for defence 5 since the Greeks had fallen 
upon him quite unawares, nor had he in the least 
expected their coming. 

117. When it was now late in the autumn, and the 
siege still continued, the Athenians began to murmur 
that they were kept abroad so long ; and, seeing that 
they were not able to take the place, besought their 
captains to lead them back to their own country. But 
the captains refused to move, till either the city had 
fallen, or the Athenian people ordered them to return 
home. So the soldiers patiently bore up against their 
sufferings. 

118. Meanwhile those within the walls were reduced 
to the last straits, and forced even to boil the very 
thongs of their beds for food. At last, when these too 
failed them, Artayctes and (Eobazus, with the native 
Persians, fled away from the place by night, having 
let themselves down from the wall at the hack of the 
town, where the blockading force was scantiest. As 


3 Compare i. 4 , end, and vii. 11, 
note ®. Wcsseling observes (from He- 
roditai, vi. 3) that similar claims were 
advanced by ArLixerxes, tlie founder 
of the now Persian Empire (note ad 
loc.). 

4 This “ secularisation” of sacred 
lands and buildings would create very 


bitter feelings among the Greeks ; but 
it harmonised with, tbe general de- 
signs of Xerxes, who had no real ten- 
derness for the Greek religion, but 
sought to depress and disgrace it in 
every possible way. ( Vide supra, viii. 
33, 35, 53, (Sic.) 
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soon as day dawned, they of the Chersonese made 
signals to the Greeks from the walls, and lot them 
know what had happened, at the same time throwing 
open the gates of their city. Hereupon, while some 
of the Greeks entered the town, others, and those the 
more numerous body, set out in pursuit of the enemy. 

119. (Eobazus fled into Thrace; but there the Apsin- 
thian Thracians 5 * seized him, and offered lum, after their 
wonted fashion, to Pleistdrus, 0 one of the gods of their 
country. His companions they likewise put to death, 
but in a different manner. As for Artayctes and the 
troops witli him, who had been the last to leave the 
town, they w r erc overtaken by the Greeks, not far from 
yEgos-polami, 7 and defended themselves stoutly for a 
time, but were at last either killed or taken prisoners. 
Those whom they made prisoners the Greeks bound 
with chains, and brought with them to Sestos. Artayctes 
and his son were among the number. 

120. Now the Ohorsonesites relate, that the following 
prodigy befell one of the Greeks who guarded the cap- 
tives. He was broiling upon a fire some salted fish, 
when of a sudden they began to leap and quiver, as 
if they had been only just caught. Ilereat, the rest of 
the guards hurried round to look, and were greatly 
amazed at the sight. Artayctes, however, beholding 
the prodigy, called the man to him, and said — 

“ Fear not, Athenian stranger, because of this marvel. 
It has not appeared on thy account, but on mine. Pro- 
tosilaus of Eheus has sent it to show me, that albeit he 


5 Supra, vi. 34, note 4 . 

<! It i,s conjectured that Plcistoras 
was the Thracian Mars, of whom wo 
had mention, supra, v. 7. The name 
is nowhere found hut in this passage 
of Herodotus. 

7 This place, celehrn Led for the final 
defeat of the Athenians in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, was an open roadstead, 
higher up the strait than Sestos and 


directly opposite Lampsacus. A town 
may have grown up here in later times 
(Stepli. Byz. advoc.), but in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war there seems to have 
been not even a village at the place 
(Xen. Hell. ii. i, § 25-7). It may 
have received its name from two small 
streams which reach the sea a little 
south of Gallipoli. 
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is dead and embalmed with salt, lie has power from the 
gods to chastise his injurer. Now then I would fain 
acquit m3 7 debt to him thus. For the riches which I 
took from his temple. I will fix my fine at one hun- 
dred talents — -while for myself and this boy of mine, 
I will give the Athenians two hundred talents , 8 on 
condition that they will spare our lives.” 

Such were the promises of Artayctes ; but they failed 
to persuade Xantbippus. For the men of Elams, who 
wished to avenge Protesilaus, entreated that he might 
be put to death ; and Xanthippus himself was of the 
same mind. So ihey led Artayctes to the tongue of 
land where the bridge of Xerxes had been fixed 9 — or, 
according to others, to the knoll above the town of 
Madytus; 1 and, having nailed him to a board, the} 7 
left him hanging thereupon. 2 As for the son of 
Artayctes, him they stoned to death before his eyes. 

121. This done, they sailed back to Greece, carrying 
with them, besides other treasures, the shore-cables from 
the bridges of Xerxes, which they wished to dedicate in 
their temples. 3 And this was all that took place that 
.year. 4 


8 Two hundred talents would be 
nearly 50,000?. ol‘ our money. 

9 Supra, vii. 80. 

1 The position of Madytus has been 
already determined (supra, vii. OS, 
note £ ). 1 1 lay a lit tie above the second 
European castle (Kih'/J Jrihr). 

a Ibis fad had been mentioned 
when the position of the bridge was 
described (1. s. c.). 

3 Athenreus gives an epigram, in 
which these cables are mturioned, 
composed by Arcliiim'lus, iu the time 
ol‘ llicro II. of Syracuse, or b.c. 209- 
214. (See his Deipnosoph. v. 32 : 
p. 209, D.) 

4 Mr. Clinton remarks upon this 
passage (F. H. vol. ii. p. 34 ; 01. 75, 2), 
that it shows Herodotus not to have 
computed the commencement of the 
year from the winter solstice. He i 


imagines (as does Bp. Thirlwall, Hist, 
of Greece, ii, p. 801) that the siege of 
Hestos lasted through the winter,* and 
that the Greek fleet sailed homo in 
I he spring of me. 478. But this is 
a mistake, arising out of a mistrans- 
lation of the passage in Thucydides 
wherein he speaks of the siege in 
question. Thucydides says — o! ’A#?;- 
valoi koX ot thro ’imnas ml 'Ekkrjtr- 
■ mum ni f vjLjutxm ijh) dcjtecm/Kore? aird 
jiaoukiais, inrufietvavrt s Srftrrov eVrwU- 
dpKovv Mj/Scav eypwrmv, kcll e tt t y e t- 
fia.tr a vr e s ciXoy aiirijv iuXurovrcdv 
t«bv fiapftdptav, ml peril rovru threTrhiv- 
trav 'Ekki jtrwovrov hi etcacrr oi Kara 

woke is- (i. 89). It lias been usual to 
| translate iwc^cifidtravres in this pas- 
sage “having passed the winter” 
(literally, “ having over-wintered ”), 
whereas the true sense seems to be, 
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122. It was the grandfather of this Artayctes, one 
Artembares by name, who suggested to the Persians a 
proposal, which they readily embraced, and thus urged 
upon Cyrus : — “ Since Jove,” they said, “ has over- 
thrown Astyages, and given the rule to the Persians, 
and to thee chiefly, 0 Cyrus — come now, let us quit 
this land wherein we dwell — for it is a scant land and 
a rugged 5 — and let us choose ourselves some other 


“having readied or toadied tlio win- 
ter '* — a mi aning justified by snob 
expressions as imiroKwvcrQai, “ to 
reach gray hairs,” iimrepKa&w, “ to 
begin to grow dark,” &e., as well as 
by the frequent use of «rt as a dimi- 
nutive in adjectives (ivLypviros, eiri- 
<rip,os, eTrtarpoyyvkos, cmiroKios, eVt- 
'irinpos, imvavmos, k. t. X.). Thucy- 
dides and writers of his time use yei- 
p-agav, and biaxcipafav, for “ to pass 
the winter” (Time. vi. 74, vii. 42; 
Xen. Hull. I. ii. § 15 ; iv. i. § 16 ; 
Herod, viii. 133). In no other pas- 
sage, I believe, is imxeipaCeiv found, 
it should therefore have a sense rarely 
wanted, which the sense of “just 
reaching the winter ” would he. 

That Sestos was actually taken in 
the winter of the same year with Sa- 
lami s (n.c. 470), and not in the spring 
of the year following (b.c. 178) is 
confirmed both by the direct state- 
ment of Diodorus (xi. 37), and by tbo 
narrative of Herodotus. The latter 
says, it was “late in the autumn” 
when the besieging force began to 
murmur (eh. 1 17), and that “ mean- 
while ” (fjdr], cli. 1 18) those within the 
walls had been reduced to such ex- 
tremity ns to begin eating the straps 
of their beds. It is clear that they 
could not exist very long on this sup- 
ply, especially as they were “ a great 
multitude ” (eh . 1 15, end). We might 
conclude then, from Herodotus alone, 
that just at the beginning of winter 
the town surrendered. 

I do not know if Mr. G rote has seen 
the true meaning of llio passage in 
Thucydides, but lie has formed a right 
conclusion as to the facts. “After 
the capture of Sestos,” he says, “the 
Athenian fleet returned home with 

von. iv. 


their plunder, towards the commence- 
ment of whiter, not omitting to carry 
with them the vast cables, &e.” (Hist, 
of Greece, vol. v. p. 271.) This T think 
was certainly the case, and the next 
year Pausanias took the command 
and made his expeditions to Cyprus 
and Byzantium, 

5 The ancient territory of the Per- 
sians, which still retains its name al- 
most unchanged (in the inscriptions 
“ Parsa,” in modern Persian “ Ears ” 
—compare the Hebrew DIB), is a 
country of a remarkably varied cha- 
racter, deserving however in the main 
the description hero given of it. The 
portion immediately bordering upon 
the Persian Gulf and lying southward 
of the mountain-range, is an arid and 
level tract, “ hearing a resemblance in 
soil andclimate to Arabia,” and scarcely 
possessing a single stream worthy of 
the name of river (Malcolm’s History 
of Persia, vol. i. p. 2). It is “unpro- 
ductive, covered with particles of salt, 
and little better than a desert ” (Kin- 
neir s Persian Empire, p. 70). Above 
this extends a mountainous region, 
intersected by numerous valleys, and 
opening sometimes into large plains, 
which is fairly fertile, abounding in 
pasture, well wooded in parts, and 
watered, except towards the east, by a 
sufficient number of pleasant streams. 
The eastern portion of this upper 
country, that which borders upon 
Kerman, is however less agreeable 
than the rest. 'The mountains are 
fewer, the plains larger, the. soil more 
sandy, and water less plentiful (ibid, 
p. 55). Northwards of the mountain 
region, in the direction of Yezd, a flat 
country again succeeds, at first rich 
and productive, but gradually changing 

2 i 
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Letter country. Many such lie around ns, some nearer, 
some further off : if we take one of these, men will ad- 
mire us far more than they do now. Who that had the 
power would not so act ? And when shall we have 
a fairer time than now, when we are lords of so many 
nations, and rule all Asia ?” Then Cyrus, who did not 
greatly esteem the counsel, told them, — “ they might do 
so, if they liked — hut he warned them not to expect in 
that case to continue rulers, but to prepare for being 
ruled by others — soft countries gave birth to soft men — * 
there was no region which produced very delightful 
fruits, and at the same time men of a warlike spirit.” 
So the Persians departed with altered minds, confessing 
that Cyrus was wiser than they ; and chose rather to 
dwell in a churlish land, and exercise lordship, than to 
cultivate plains, and be the slaves of others. 


into the character of a sandy de- 
sert, impregnated with nitre and salt. 
Kerman, which must he included 
within the limits of the ancient Persia 
(supra, i. 12.")), has the same general 
features, hut is more deficient in water, 
and consequently is far more gene- 


rally barren and desolate. Even here 
however fertile districts occasionally 
occur (Kinneir, pp. 194-201). 

The rugged character of the country 
is often dwelt on by ancient writers. 
(Compare Arrian. Exped. Alex. v. 4, 
with Plat. Leg. iii. 095, A.) 
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NOTE A. 


ON THE INSCRIPTION RECENTLY FOUND UPON THE STAND OF THE 
TRIPOD DEDICATED BY THE GREEKS AT DELPHI OUT OF HIE 
PERSIAN SPOILS. 


According to tho most reecnt, and (apparently) tlic most trustworthy 
account, the following is the inscription actually existing upon the bronze 
serpent, which formed the stand or support of tho famous tripod : 1 * — 


1st, lino (1 3th wind) 
2nd „ (12th „ ) 

3rd „ (11th „ ) 

4 th „ (10 th „ ) 

nth „ (oth „ ) 

6 th „ (8 th „ ) 

7th „ (7th „ ) 

8lh „ (Oth „ ) 

Oth „ (3th „ ) 

10th „ ftth „ ) 

Uth „ (3rd „ ) 

- (2nd „ ) 

- (1st „ ) 


An0A0NI©[F,]0 A.VA©EMA[T]ON .... A0AN'[AI]O[I] 
KOP[I]N0IO[I] [T]ErEAT[AI] 

2EKY0N[I0I] AiriNATAl 
MEPAPE2 EniAAYPTOI EPXOMENIOI .... 
4>AEIA2I[0]I TPOZANICOX] EPMIoNES .... 2 
T1PYN0XOI IIAATAIE2 ©E2HIE2 .... 
MYKANE2 KEIOI MAAIOI TENIOI 
NASIOI EPETPIE2 XAAKIAE2 
2TYPE2 FAAEIOI HOTE1AAIATAI 
AEYKAAIOI FANAKToPIES ICY0N1OI 2I4NIOI 
AMHPAKIOTAI AEUPEATAI 


The forms of the letters are not preserved in this transcript. They are 
irregular, and in some coses remarkable, especially tho following : — y is 
expressed by 0 or < ; d by ilio Roman D ; £ by I, as in Lycian f Q by 0 or © ; 
£ by the Roman X ; tt by F ; p by R or R ; v by V ; <j> by ® ; and % by as 
in Etruscan. 3 * Neither jj nor to occur ; tho former, except in terminations, is 
commonly replaced by A, 1 while the latter is expressed by 0. Tho digamma 
is used in two places, 5 under its ordinary form, F. 

The dialect may be regarded as Doric, though there are various forms 
which are pecul iar. ’AirttXovi (or ’AiruKavc) for ’A7 toKXoovl is very unusual ; 
hut it appears on an antique lion recently brought from Asia Minor to the 


1 See an aitiele by Dr. Otio Frick in Hie 
Archuolotjistlicr Ausroiyer for June, 1856 

(No. 90b which gives the inscription more 

fully and more exactly than is clone by Pro- 
fessor Curtins, on tlin authority of the same 
writer, in the Monatshcricht der Koniglicher 
Academic dor Wksenschufi in Berlin, SiLzung 
vom 13 Mars. 1856. The later version of 

the Insciiption adds the whole of the lirst , 
line, the name T iyiHrui in the second, and j 
the name A lynarui in the third ; it makes 
some variations in the orthography, and in- 

dicates that there is certainly a name lost | 


after in the fifth line, and that pos- 

sibly there is a similar loss after 
in the fourth, and after Qia-rd; in ifie sixth 
line. 

2 See Fellows’s Lycia, p. 451. 

3 Lanzi, Baggio di Lingua Etrusca, vol. i. 
p. 167. 

4 The inscription has ‘AiawTm for ’AS n~ 

ileum, Alytwnu for Alymsjrui, T^o^dmoi for 
T getQwet, but Tswoi, not Tdmi for 

Twin (see line 7). In final syllables the » 
is always expi-essed by E. 

5 Lines 9 and 10. 


2 l 2 
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British Museum. 8 ZeKvdviot for 'S.iK.vmnot is common ; as is ’’Bpxopevioi for 
’Op^opeVtot being the established form in all the ancient inscriptions, and upon 
the coins of the place. 7 $keiacriot for 3>Aid«rini is uncommon ; hut it may ho 
remarked that ^kciovvros is read for <t>Xiouvros' in Herod, vii. 202, according to 
some MRS. Tpo£dvioL lor Tpcugdvioi (the Doric form of TpoiCr/vioi) may compare 
with iirdeicrev for eTroirjcrev on the Sigoan stone. M viaives (or for 

the ordinary Mu/ojwuot, is also remarkable. So far as I know, this is the first' 
time that the form has hcen actually found, though it was previously known 
to have existed from the statements of Eustathius® and Stephen of Byzantium.® 
Uoreiftaiarai for IloTtSudmu is quite abnormal, and labours perhaps under 
some suspicion, since originally the form used was said to he liar 8 ear in. 
VavaKropies (=’ Avanropiris) for the more ordinary ’Avaierapm is remarkable, 
both as having the digamma, known to attach to avai- and its compounds, and 
also as exhibiting the more rare of the two ethnic titles stated to have been 
borne by the people. 1 

It was questioned at first whether the existing serpent was the veritable 
stand of the original tripod, or whether it was not rather a Byzantine work, 
which Constantine had caused to ho made when he brought the tripod itself to 
Constantinople, and on which he had caused to be engraved a copy of the 
original inscription. 2 The un-Grecian form of the serpent, tire irregularity of 
the orthography, and the slightness ( FlUchtigheit ) of the writing, were urged 
in support of this view ; but it will scarcely now approve itself to many scholars 
or arclneologists. Dr. Otto Frick, who originally suggested the doubts, has 
since retracted them, and pronounces himself convinced that the identity of 
the newly-discovered memorial wiLh the Delphic offering is established “ beyond 
all question ,” 3 Chemical solvents have been skilfully applied, and the 
characters now appear to have been well and deeply out ; the orthography has 
proved to be regular ; and the form of the pedestal is recognised as stately and 
appropriate. Further, the serpent exhibits traces of that erasure which Thucy- 
dides records in his first book 4 — a disfigurement which not even a Byzantine 
artist would have thought of imitating. 


6 This Inscription, hitherto fl believe - ) 
unpublished, is mitten /S ouifr^nSoy, and 
l uns as follows : — * 

TA A TAA M A T AT A A 13 A E & E 2 AX O I O P 

SILVA AUXTASlSaAIAftSOMOU 

KAJTIASIIt . . llSKAIIirHXAKAPOXKAIAVS 
AIOTM IITAHSIAK05I ASAX AIAXXOI 
UOAONI. 

<ra ayuXftxra rabt ayt&iifav Ol£f>- 
croyoz, BkiW/j, * ffisj, 0QcsX5J$, 
x.a.1 UaerixXr-z, xai ‘HyvcrciySvo;, xai Avtr- 
Ui, xa'i ’Av<£/3Xios, oixa-ijy ~ca ’A- 
•jtoXmt. 

7 Vide supra, viii. 34, note 3 , ad fin. 

8 Ad Iloon 11. ii., p. 200. “A iyt<rutTkxa) 
iyixas MajtsjdJ!, xa,) vXrjl'Jvrix.Ss' o Ss KoXlrns 
aiiriji, ob fiivav MuxayxToz, ci ?. ?. a xa'i 

3 Ad voc. M •jxr,vai, “ ’O irekWtoz My- 

xtivutos (*«#5 ir* \vxiv MtiKjjf/j) ««) M v x n~ 


1 Steph. Byz. ad voc. ’Amxvdpm. “ To 
HnXuxh (leg. tdvixov) ’A wxxrogtes (xa} ’Avax- 
ro^la ft y%), x a } *A yuxrognus" This 
form (aNaKTOPEON) is found upon the 
coins. 

2 See Professor Curtius’s paper in the 
Mmatshericht, Sec., 1. s. c. Among other 
objections it must, he remembered that, as 
the tripod itself had Leon carried off hy the 
Phocians, in the .Sacred War (Pausaii, X. 
xiii. § 5), the stand was all that Constan- 
tine could have transferred to his new 
capital. 

3 Dr. Frick winds up his remarks with 
the following statement :• — “ Es seheint uns 
nach allem diesem und den let 2 ten Entdeck- 
ungen die Identitiit unseres Denkmais mit 
dem delphischeu Weihgeschenk ausser allem 
Ztceifel (p. 222*.) 

4 Thucyd. L 122 ; ro ;Ay olv Ixtyehv o) 
A axi&aiftovM I g 1 * o A a $ a. y t Uut ran rov 
r^lvoios <roura. 
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IL may therefore be concluded with confidence that both the monument and 
the inscription are genuine ; and we may proceed to consider the evidence 
which they furnish of our author’s general accuracy. 

The list at present recovered consists, it will be observed, of thirty names. 
These are the Athenians, Corinthians, Tegeans, Sicyonians, Eginetans, Mega,- 
reans, Epidaurians, Orchonienians, Phliasians, Troezeuians, Hermionians, 
Tirynthians, Platreans, Thespians, Mycenreans, Ccans, Melians, Tc-nians, 
-Marians, Eretrians, Chaleideans, Styreans, Eloans, Potidiuans, Lcucadiaus, 
Anactorians, Cythnians, Siphnians, Ambraciots, and Leprcats. A blank 
occurs in the first line, before the name of the Athenians, in which we may he 
sure that the Lacedannonians commemorated their own patriotism. Three 
other blauks arc thought to occur, at the close of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
lines, which it is proposed to fill up with the names of the Palearis, the 
Muutineans, and the Seriphians . 5 These additions are, however, purely con- 
jectural; and in one case only does it appear to be certain that an omission 
occurs. The name Mavnvf/s, which it is proposed to add after ‘Eppiovijs, has 
some right to be regarded as a probable restoration of the true text. 

The whole number of names inscribed was thus, apparently, thirty-two, or 
a, very few more. If we compare this with the number of states mentioned by 
Herodotus as taking part in the hattlo of Tlataia, we find a very considerable 
difference. Herodotus mentions twenty-four Greek states only, or at the 
utmost twenty-six, as brought into contact with the Persians on that occasion. 
These arc the Spartans, Athenians, Corinthians, Tegeans, Sicyonians, Eginef ans, 
Mega, roans, Epidaurians, Orehomenians, Phliasians, Traezenians, Bermioniaus, 
Tirynlhians, PI at roans, Myccnmans, Eretrians, Chalcideans, Styreans, Eloans, 
Potkheans, Lcucadiaus, Anactorians, Ambraciots, Leprcats, Mantineans, anfl 
Paleans. These names, with one exception , 6 appear to have been inscribed on 
the serpent; where, however, they were accompanied by at least seven others — - 
viz., the Thespians, Ceans, Melians, Tenians, Naxians, Siphnians, and Cythnians. 
The slightest glance at this list suffices to show that the intention of the 
inscription was to commemorate, not those Greeks only who fought at l?lata?a, 
but rather all who came into hostile collision with the Persians throughout fhe 
war . 7 The gallant conduct of the Thespians at Thermopylae , 8 and their pro- 
senee, though unarmed, at Flatten, fully entitled them to a place on the 
common memorial. The Ceans, Melians, Tenians, Naxians, Siphnians, 
and Cythnians, all fought at Salamis . 9 That participation in that, combat 
led to inscription on the memorial is casually mentioned by Herodotus in 
one of these cases — viz., that of the Tenians . 10 It is probable that such par* 


5 See Dr. Frick’s paper in the Archdo- 

lof/ifirfmr Auszeujcr , p. 219*. It is very 

unlikely that either IlaXsj.; or would 

have occurred in either of the two places 

suggested for them. Tlieie is an idea of 
geographic connexion among the minor names 

of the series which would be violated by 
the insertion of those words into any of the 
first six lines. The proper place for y,iaipoi 
would he after Sitbrni, and that for TlaXtis 
would he after Ascrgsarui. But as these 
lines, having been tiro first imbedded, are the 
best preserved, it is not probable that any 
names have really dropped out from them. 


8 The exception is that of the Bakuns, 
which will be hereafter considered. 

7 So Thucydides stems to imply when he 

says (l.s. c.) that the Lacedemonians “ in- 
scribed on the tripod the names of all the 
states which had helped to overthrow the 
Barbarian” y ovofmtrTi rag oroXsis, 

otreu %uyxatUXovtrai Toy fi at> fi ago y 
“iffTr.ffav to aydt>np.u). 

8 Herod, vii. 222 and 226. 

9 Ibid. viii. 45, 46, and 82. 

10 See Herod, viii. 82. *Rk£ fl-g/wgjjs 
avtigM Twiuv uvrofi sXiovmt . . . r , Sir 
tiptgt rnv aXndtitw gtdaciv. Pta 'S\ touts to 
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ticipation constituted a primd facia title to the honour of inscription, though 
the Lacedemonians may have allowed public or private motives to sway them 
in respect of the actual inscription of those states whose claims were the 
slightest. 

Tf we take the view that active resistance to the Persians at any one of the 
three great battles of Thermopylae Salamis, or Platsea gave (speaking generally) 
a title to inscription, and then compare the list of names on the serpent with 
that derivable from Herodotus, we shall find the discrepancies very few indeed. 
Herodotus mentions Greeks from thirty-sis states as having taken part in 
those battles. 1 These thirty-six include every name as yet found iqxm the 
monument; while they ouly add to the monumental catalogue six names not 
hitherto recovered, which may or may not have formed a part of the original 
memorial. The six names nre the following ; the Lacedaemonians, the Man- 
tineans, the Palcans, the Orotoniats, the Lemnians, and the Seriphians. It 
has already been observed that the first of these certainly, and the second pro- 
bably, formed a part of the inscription ; hut they have been obliterated in the 
lapse of ages. "With respect to the Paleans, who are likewise omitted from the 
list given by Pausauias of tbe nations inscribed upon the statue of Jupiter at 
Olympia, 2 it is not now possible to argue (with Brbnstadt and Grote 8 ) that 
they should have the place of the Elcans. HAAES, which would have been 
the form, used, according to the orthography of the inscription, could neither 
he mistaken for, nor be corrupted into KAAEIOI, — not to mention that the 
Eleans would have no power to commit a fraud at Delphi. It is probable 
therefore that the Paleans were actually omitted from the two lists : ‘they sent 
to Platsea no more than 200 heavy-armed soldiers, a smaller contingent than any 
separate state except Lepreum, which perhaps obtained inscription on account 
of its close connexion with Laeedmmon. 4 Similarly with the Crotoniats, the 
Lemnians, and the Seriphians, who each contributed but a single ship to the 
muster at Salamis, 5 they may have been regarded as not entitled to record, on 
account of so very small a contingent. Herodotus, when he speaks of the 
timely character of (he aid brought by the Tenians as causing their inscription 
upon the monument,'’ seems to imply that otherwise they would probably have 
been omitted from the list. And thus we find all the contributors of one 
vessel only omitted, except them and the Siphnians. Why these last were 
inscribed it is impossible to say ; they may, however, in some way or other, 
have distinguished themselves. 


’ioyov h lyoatywav cl Tqmm l» i.tX<pc7ci 1; ■ rev 
'Tj/iveaha tv roin rev fitia^ccao) KattXaWi. 

1 it may lender the agreement of Hero- 
dotus with the inscription mm e evident to 
exhibit it in a tabular form. We may also 
with advantage compare the list of Pau- 
sanias. (See opposite page.) 

- See I’ausan. V. xxni. § 1. The list of . 
Pausamas is given in the last column of the 
subjoined table. 

3 “ With respect to the name of Ihe Eleans,” 
says Mr. lliote, “the suspicion of Brbn- 
studt is plausible, that Pansanias may have 
mistaken the name of the Pales of Cephallenia 
for theirs, mid may have fancied that he 
lead 1AAE10I when it was really written 


UAAEES, in mi inscription at that time 
nearly COO years old. The plane in the 
series wheiein Pamaniab places the name of 
the Eleans strengthens this suspicion. Un- 
less it bo admitted, nc shall be driven, as 
the most probable alternative, to suppose a 
fraud committed by the vanity of the 
which may easily have led thorn to alter a 
name originally that of the Pales, The 
leader will recollect that (lie Eloans were 
fheiU'-olvcs the superintendents and cmators 
at Olympia.” (Vol. v. pp. 217-8, note L) 

1 8eo Thueyd. v, 81. It is uncertain, 
however, when this connexion began, 

5 Herod, riii. 47, -IB, and 82. 

6 See above, note lfl . 



of Jupiter at Olj 



Seriphiar 
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With regard to the order of the names in the inscription, wc may remark, 
that, while it is to some extent irregular, it is not wholly so. In the earlier 
part the guiding principle is that of the greater importance, which may he 
traced as far as ihe 7th or 8th name, and to which not even the position of 
the Tegeans is an exception. 7 After this the prevailing idea is the geographic 
one. First the Peloponnesian states are given ; then those of central Greece ; 
then the eastern islanders ; finally the outlying states towards the west. The 
irregularities are difficult to account for : perhaps they arise chiefly from 
additions (made at one or other extremity of a line) of states omitted at first. 
M vKavis at the commencement of line 7, UoTciSauirai, at the close of line 10, 
and KvdmoL, '2[<pvi.oi, at the close of line II, are perhaps such additions. 

Finally, if we compare the inscription with the list of Pausanias, wo shall 
observe a very close agreement indeed. Pausanias omits a few names, which 
may either have been wanting from the first, or have been illegible at the time 
when he visited Olympia; but he adds no name at all, ami he only very 
slightly varies from the order of the Delphic monument. Out of his twenty- 
seven nations five only — those marked in the table with an obelus — are placed 
differently in his list from their posilon in the recovered inscription. The 
authenticity of his account is thus strongly confirmed. We gather from it that 
the inscription at Delphi was not an exact duplicate of that at Olympia, but. 
that being composed about the same time, and under the influence of the same 
ideas, it contained nearly the same names in nearly the same order. The tv-' 
lists may he best compared by being placed side by side. 8 


“ The Tegeans furnished fewer troops I in the list of Pausanias 15ut their (iis- 
flun either the Eicyonians or the JMogiirmns, | tinguislu-d conduct at Plata-,; (Herod. i.\. 
and if naval succours aie taken into ihe ac- ; Cm, 70, 71) »nvn them a right to the proud 
count, may be said to occupy about the 1 position w Inch they occupy on the Delphi, 
place, to which more numbers entitled them, i monument. 


15 Delphic inscription (as now existing) : — 
.... \_Auxtbai(Aomt\, ’Atfuv[a?}ci, 

2 Aiyivxrxi, 

M iyucgi; t ’1 io?i%revoiei, 
x(tri[a]j, T^xnf nj], 'Evftmz;, . . . j, 
UXtvrxii;, Qztrv.ls, 

Aluxecvsi, KsTti, ISliXm, Ts»/«, 
’Koetoje,, K.xXxibt;, 

"Srvosi, EaXtTti. UoriihaiH'rM, 
Xliuabmi, Vxnxxrapus, Kuhw, Htcptuz., 

’ AutrgaxiSriii, Atvroiartti. 


Olympic uwniptnm fas repotted Ir, 
l’a.i-.inum: — 

\«..aex,u*vi'i, 'AHwzit 

Aiyi'j.,->u, 

•iXlUTiai, ’EiUU>i.S, 

T i^vvA't, TD'irruT,;, 
Mtnwv'tTu, Kr~c<. Air.} ii,.. 

A fifioxxiZrai. T/,’w •/, 

SwfSj, ‘H UoTidsxreu. 
'.XvMHTOglll. XzXzibfjj. 


THE END. 
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ABACUS. 

A. 
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Abantians, i. 286. 

Abaris, iii. 30. 
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rook temples, 371. 

Abroeomes, iv. 180. 

Abronychus, iv, 282. 

Abydos, iii. 321 ; iv. 359 ; bridge at, 
iv. 34, 46. 

Acantba-treo, ii. 154. 

Acanthus, iii. 443 ; iv. 99. 

Aearnania, i. 199 ; ii. 13 ; iv. 106,184. 
Aceratus, iv. 296. 

Aces, river, ii. 504 ; iv. 199, 203, 214, 
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Achaia, twelve cities of, i. 285. 
Acliaians, 1. of the Peloponnese, i. 
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otis, iv. 112, 148, 1 66. 

Aehannenes, 1. son of Darius, ii. 405 ; 
iv. 7, 193, 264; 2. founder of 
Aehaimenkko, iv. 15. 

Acha3monidaj, i. 264 ; ii. 460, 590 ; 
family tree of, iv. 257 ; family and 
founder of, 259. 

Acheloiis, river, ii. 13 ; iv. 106, 
Acheron, river, iii. 303 ; iv. 303. 
Achilles, course of, iii. 50, 67. 
Aehilleum, iii. 305. 

Acinaces, Persian, iv. 52. 

Acoris, ii. 392. 

Acmphia, iv. 372. 

Acrisius, iii. 450. 

Acropolis of Athens, account of, iv. 306. 
Acrothoiim, iv. 25, 

Adeimantus, iv. 13 7, 271 ; his address 
at. Salamis, 312 ; his flight, 339. 
Adicrau, iii. 136. 

Adrammclech, i. 611. 


iEOLIC. 
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Adriatic Sea, i. 298 ; hi. 28, 221. 
AdyrmaclufUn, iii. 346. 

JSn, i. lot) ; iv. 164, 167. 
yEaccs, 1. father of Polycralcs, " ii. 
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of Polycrates, iii. 113, 120, 429. 
iEacid;o, iii. 288 ; family tree, 421 ; 

genealogy of, iv. 313. 

JEac.us, iii. 295, 435. 
yEga, iv. 103. 

AEgro, i. 285. 

JEgm£e, i. 288. 

JEgman Soa, iii. 77. 

ASgalcos, iv. 335. 
yEgeira, i. 285. 

iEgoiis, I. son of Pandion, i. 309 ; 2. 

son of (Eolycus, iii. 125. 
fEginleans, iii. 277 ; iv. 84. 
fEgiidous, iii. 277. 
yEgicoreis, iii. 272, 273, 376. 

JEgi cores, iii. 273. 

JEnhko, origin ol the, iii. 125. 
yEgilcia, iii. 495. 
jEgilia, iii. 4«8. 

yEgli, ii. 481 ; account of, iv. 208. 
JEgiroessa, i. 2S8. 

/Eais of Minerva, iii. 167. 
yEgium, i. 286. 
yEgos-potami, iv. 479. 

Acunncstus, iv. 139. 
rilnea, iv. 10 J. 
rEucsideiuus, iv. 131, 110. 
yEnos, iii. 83 ; iv. 55. 
yEnyra, iii. 445. 
yEuiic cities, i. 288. 
jEolic Greeks, their settlements, i. 288, 
290; iii. 305; iv. 477 ; lose Smyr- 
na, i. 289; attacked by Croesus, 
173 ; reduced, 174 ; offer submis- 
sion to Cyrus, 281 ; send embassy 
to Sparta, 290 ; submit to Harpa- 
gus, 304 ; accompany Cambyscs to 
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■/JiOLIDJiC 

Egypt, ii. 3 , 395 : included in the 
satrapies of Darius, 482 ; take part 
in the revolt of Aristagoras, iii. 
325 ; help Histiams, 430 ; serve in 
tlie ileet of Xerxes, iv. 84; an- 
ciently Pelasgians, ib. 

JUolidaj, iv. 291. 

iEolis, i. 289 ; iii. 325 ; a name of 
Thessaly, iv. 152. 
iEolus, iv. 1G6. 

Aeropus, 1. a son of Tenienm, iv. 
374 ; 2. the grandfather of Aiuyn- 
tas, 377 ; 3. a son of Pliegeus, 405. 
Mmuus, iii. 126. 

/Escliines, iii. 488. 
iEscbroas, iv. 275. 

/Eschvionia, a tribe at Samos, ii. 422. 
JEschylus, ii. 241. 
iEsop, ii. 212. 

Action, iii. 298. 

/Etolia, iii. 514. 

Africa, see Libya; circumnavigated 
by Ncco, ii. 384 ; iii. 34 ; meaning 
of, 40. 

African desert, iii. 165. 

Agams, iii. 53 5. 

Agamemnon, i. 204 ; iv. 136. 
Agarista, 1. daughter of Clisthencs, 
contention for, iii. 513; marriage 
of, 518; 2. daughter of Hippo- 
crates, iii. 518. 

Agasicles, i. 285. 

Agathoergi, i. 205. 

Agathyrsi, iii. 43, 91, 92, 101, 105. 
Agathyrsus, iii. 9. 

Agbal, iv. 86. 

Aghatana, 1. Syrian, ii. 457 ; 2. Me- 
dian, i. 240, 252, 292 ; ii. 459. 
Age, respect paid to, ii. 332. 

Agenor, iv. 82. 

Agesilaus, 1. a Spartan king of the 
upper house, iv. 173 ; 2. a Spartan 
king of the lower house, 3(58. 
Agelus, iii. 457. 

Agidfc, family tree of, iii. 345 ; iv. 389. 
Agis, 3. grandialher of Leotychidos, 

iii. 459 : 2. ancestor of Leonidas, 

iv. 173. 

Aghmrus, sanctuary of, iv. 307. 
Agloinaehus. iii. 144. 

Agora, iv. 55, 

Agiiiini's, river, iii. S3. 

Agmnians, iii. 225. 

Agricultural operations in Egypt, ii. 


ALEXANDER, 

Agrigentum, iv. 140. 

Agrou, i. 160. 

Agylla, i. 302. 

Ahasuerus, iv. 2G0. 

Ajax, iii. 274, 436 ; iv. 313, 301. 
Aji-Su, river, i, 547. 

Akhmatha, i. 240. 

Akkadian language, i. 319. 

Alabanda, iv. 1G5, 373. 

Alabaster, ii. 410. 

Alalia, i. 300. 

Alarofiians, account of, ii. 485 ; iv. 

233 ; identified with Ararat, iv. 250. 
Alazir, iii. 141. 

Alazonians, iii. 15, 47, 213. 

Alcicus, 1 . a son of Hercules, i. 1.00 ; 

2. the poet, iii. 30G. 

Alcamenes, iv. 173. 

Alcanor, i. 222. 

Alcetas, iv. 377. 

Aleibiades, iv. 279. 

Abides, iii. 457. 

Alcimachus, iii. 489. 

Alcmaxm, 1. father of Megacles, i. 

195 ; 2. son of Megacles, iii. 511. 
Alemaionid®, banished by Pisistratids, 

iii. 267 ; bribe the Delphic oracle, 
268 ; tinder a curse, 279 ; accused 
of being in league with the Per- 
sians, 509 ; defended by Herodotus, 
510; their antiquity and wealth, 
511; family tree of, 518. 

Alcmena, ii. 79. 

Alcon, iii. 516. 

Alea, i. 204 ; iv. 442. 

Aloian plain, iii. 483. 

Aleuadfe, iv. 5, 111, 147. 

Alenas, iv. 434. 

Alexander, son of Amyntas, his 
wealth, iii. 228; destroys the 
Persian embassy, 230 ; gives his 
sister in marriage to Buhttres, 231 ; 
contends at Olympia, 232 ; advises 
the Greeks to retire from Tempo, 

iv. 149 ; his statue at Delphi, 361 ; 
goes as Persian ambassador to 
Athens, 373 ; his address to ilie 
Athenians, 377 ; failure of his 
mission, 380; communicates Per- 
sian plans to the Greeks, 425. 

— — — — son of Priam, i, «. Paris, 
his rape of Helen, i. 156 ; arrival in 
Egypt, ii. 185 ; arrest by Thoms, 
186 ; not at Troy during the siege, 
190. 
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AW. -ALLAH IS. 

Ali-AIlahis of Persia, i. 273. 

Alii at, ii. 402. 

Aliila, i. 271. 

Alopecaj, iii. 270. 

Alp, the word first used, iii. 44. 

Aipcni, iv. 152, 181, 189. 

Alphabet, inventor of, ii. 317; see 
Writing. 

Alpheus, iv. 188. 

Alpis, river, iii. -1 4. 

Alum, ii. 272. 

Alus, iv. 148, 100. 

Alyattos, i. 1G6 ; his war with Mile- 
tus, 1G7 ; his sickness aud consul- 
tation with the Delphic oracle, 1G8 ; 
his war with Gyaxares, 211, 273, 
415 ; his marriage of his daughter, 
214 ; his appointment of a suc- 
cessor, 231 ; his tomb, 232. 

Amanus, Mount, i. 580. 

Amasis, his character, i. 136; his 
revolt, ii. 249 ; defeats Apries, 
267 ; his golden footpan, 263 ; his 
prosperity, 265, 388; his Phil- 
Hellenism, 270 ; his marriage, 272 ; 
his offerings, 273 ; conquest of 
Cyprus, 277 ; reign, 387 ; quarrel 
with Persia, 395 ; death, 403 ; treat- 
ment of his body, 4 L0 ; bis letter 
to Polycrates, 438 ; bis reception of 
Solon, i. 175; his alliance with 
Gi’ipsus, 21 0. 

, the Persian, iii. 146 ; besieges 

Barca, 178 ; his stratagem, 179 ; 
refuses to attack Gyrene, 180; re- 
called by Aryamles, /&. 

Amathus, iii. 311, 316. 

Amatlmsians, iii. 320, 321. 

Amazons, story of the, iii. 96, 97 ; 
iv, 406 ; called Qioi'jnba by the 
Scythians, iii. 96. 

Amber, ii. 503. 

Ambraciots, iv. 302, 303, 409, 483, 
487. 

Ampin ias, iv. 330, 038. 

Ameiuoeles, iv. 162. 

Amenti, ii. 196. 

Ames, ii. 855. 

Amcstris, iv. 263; her cruelty, 98; 
her conduct to the wife of Masistes, 
472. 

Amiantus, iii. 515. 

Amidn, i. 572. 

Ammon, or Amun, i. 187; ii. 42, 47, 
77, 288. 


ANCHIMOLIUS. 

Ammonians, ii. 41 2 ; attacked by 
Persians, 421; their position, iii. 
158 ; their king, Efcearchus, ii. 49. 

Amompharetus, iv. 431, 454, 444. 

Amorges, iii. 324. 

Ampe, iii. 424. 

Ampelus, Cape, iv. 102. 

Ampliiariius, ii. 483 ; oracle at, i. 
186, 1S8, 191; iv. 371. 

Amphicaia, iv. 289. 

Amphioratcs, ii. 453. 

Amphictyon, iv. 170. 

Ampliiclyonic league, ii. 272; iii. 
268 ; iv. 170, 179, 189. 

Amphilochus, ii. 483 ; iv. 83. 

Amphilytus, i. 190. 

Ampliimnestus, iii. 514. 

Amphion, iii. 298. 

Amphissa, iv. 289. 

Amphitryon, ii. 79 ; iii. 266, 450. 

Amram, mound of, ii. 577. 

Amun-m-he, ii, 349. 

Amun-nou-het, her numerous edifices, 
ii. 357. 

Amunoph I., ii. 355. Amunoph IL, 
301. Amunoph III., his conquests, 
362. 

Amyntas I., king of Maccdon, son of 
Alcelas, iv. 377 ; Persian embassy 
to, iii. 228 ; offers Anlhemus to 
Hippias, 304. Amyntas II., king 
of Maeedon, i. 32. Amyntas of 
Asia, iv. 373. 

Amyrgian Scyths, iv. 65, 208, 256. 

Amyris the Wise, iii. 513. 

Amyriams, ii. 391, 409. 

Amytlicon, ii. 90. 

Anaeharsis, story of, iii. 67. 

Anacreon, ii. 509. 

Auactorians, iv. 409, 484, 487. 

Anagyrus, iv. 338. 

Anammclech, i. 611. 

Anaphas, iv. 6 1, 263. 

Anaphlvstus, iii. 90. 

Anaua, iv. 32. 

Anaxamler, iv. 173. 

Anaxandrides, king of Sparta, i. 204 ; 
his two wives, iii. 246 ; his children, 
247 ; iv. 174. 

ancestor of Leoty- 

chides, iv. 369. 

Anaxilaiis of Kbegiiim, iii. 427 ; iv. 
141. 

Anch anoints, his expedition against 
Atliens, iii. 269 ; his tomb, 270. 
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AXOKKAS. 

Andreas, iii. 513. 

Andrians in Xerxes’ fleet-, iv. 310 ; 

their reply to Tkemistocles, 354. 
Androbulus, iv. 110. 

Androcrates, iv. 402. 

Androdamas, iv. 331, 458. 
Andromeda, i. 150 ; iv. (50, 128. 
Androplmgi or Cannihals, position of, 
iii. 17, 91 ; manners of, 0-1 ; refuse 
to help the (Scythians, 101 ; (heir 
country traversed by Darius, 105. 
Andros, iii. 28, 230 ; siege of, iv. 354. ; 
siege raised, 3G1. 

Anevistus, 1. father of Sper thins, iv. 

114 ; 2. son of Hperthias, 110 ; i. 96. 
Angites, river, iv. 97. 

Angrus, river, iii. 44. 

Animals, Egyptian veneration for, ii. 
110 ; burial of, 113 ; of Africa, iii. 
170, 171. 

Anopsia, iv. 181 . 

Aulaccei, iii. 48. 

Antagoras, iv. 448. 

Anlandrus, iii. 235 ; iv. 41. 

Anthela, iv. 151, 109. 

Anthemus, iii. 304, 

Antliylla, ii. 162. 

Anti chares, iii. 248. 

Antieyra, iv. 1(58, 179. 

Antidorus, iv. 270. 

Anr-iochus, iv. 415. 

Antipater, iv. 100. 

Aniiphemus, iv. 129. 

Antiquity, pretensions of various tribes 
to, ii. 2. 

Ants, Indian, ii. 492. 

Ami, the Assyrian God, i. 591. 

Any sis, a king of Egypt, ii. 217. 

— , one of the Egyptian nomes, 

ii. 254, 

, a city of Egypt, ii. 217. 

Anysus, iv. 98. 

Aparytai, account of, iv. 218. 
Apaluria, i. 287. 

Aphetai, iv. 16-1, 271, 272. 

Aphklnai, iii. 499 ; iv. 3(!3, 440. 
Aphrodisias, iii. 147. 

Aphthis, ii. 254. 

Aphytis, iv. 103. 

Apia, iii. 52. 

Apidanus, iv. 110, 166. 

Apis, an Egyptian town, ii, 27. 

, an Egyptian god, h. 236 ; iden- 

tilied with Epa pirns, 237 ; appear- 
ance of, 423 ; burial-place of, 426. 


ABAEAT. 

Apis stelee, i. 479 ; ii. 380, 381, 385 ; 
iv. p. 9. 

Apollo, his oracles ; at Delphi, i. 187 ; 
iv. 291, &c. ; at Ate, i. 180 ; iv. 
290, 371 ; at Branchidai, i. 186, 
295 ; ii. 246 ; at Pa tar a, i. 320 ; at 
Ploiim, iv. 372 ; his worship at 
Thornax, i. 207 ; at Thebes as 
Ismenian, 191, 231 ; in Asia as 
Triopian, 284 ; near Aeraphia as 
Ptoan, iv. 372; at Sparta, iii. 452 ; 
identified with the Egyptian Homs, 

ii. 225, 241; with' the Scythian 
(Etosyrus, iii. 52 ; tale of his flay- 
ing Marsyas, iv. 30 ; of the intro- 
duction of his worship at Metapon- 
tum, iii. 13 ; of his invocation by 
Croesus, i. 226 ; of his reply to the 
reproaches of Crcesus, 229. 

Apollonia, 1, a town on the Euxine, 

iii. 82 ; 2. a town on the Ionian 
Gulf, iv. 460. 

Apollophanes, iii. 429. 

Apollo’s fountain, iii. 132. 

Apophis, ii. 423. 

Apries, his reign, ii. 248 ; death, 258 ; 
conquests, 385; war with Nebu- 
chadnezzar, i. 615; his daughter 
Nitetis, ii. 390. 

Apsynthians, iii. 435, iv. 479. 

Arabia, its physical geography, i. 577 ; 
reaches the Mediterranean, ii. 399 ; 
one of the extreme regions of the 
earth, 495 ; exhales a sweet odour, 
500; its soil, 16; position, iii. 32; 
extends into Africa, ii. 30, 244. 
Arabian Gulf, position and size, ii. 
14 ; joined hy a canal to the Nile, 
244 ; ships built on it by Necos, 
245. 

Arabians, their good faith, ii. 400; 
mode of taking oaths, 4()1 ; worship, 

i. 271 ; ii. 402 ; customs, i. 339 ; 

ii. 495, 408; allow Cam kyats io 
pass through their country, 402 ; 
pay Darius an annual gift, 488 ; 
serve in army of Xerxes, iv. 66, 
77 ; Sennacherib their king, ii. 222. 

Arabian spices, ii. 496; sheep, 500. 
Aram - Naharaim, its physical geo- 
graphy, i. 571 ; signification of the 
word, 572. 

Arad, i. 154. 

Aradus, i. 582; iv. 86. 

Ararat, its (rue position, iv. 251. 
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AHABUS. 

Ararus, iii. 43. 

Aras, i. 544. 

Araxes, i. 343 ; iii. 9, 33. 

Arbaees, i. 407, 413. 

Arcadia, i. 204 ; iii. 257, 304. 
Arcadians, ai lacked by Spartans, i. 
204 ; iii. 339 ; assist the Slcs- 
senians, 303; incited to attack 
Sparta by Cleomcncs, 400 ; send 
troops to Thermopybo, iv. 172 ; 
furnish a few deserters to Xerxes, 
285 ; send troops to Plataxi, 409 ; 
of Pelasgic race, i. 280; aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Pelopoimeso, iv. 
321. 

Arceanus, i. 503. 

Arcesilaiis I., ixi. 134. 

II., iii. 130. 

III., expelled from Cyrene, 

iii, 141 ; recovers bis throne, 143 ; 
murdered, 144 ; the king who sub- 
mitted to Cainbyses, ib. 

17., iii. 143. 

Archander, 1. an Egyptian town, ii. 

162 ; 2. tbo son of Plithius, ib. 
Archelai, iii. 270. 

Archelaiis, iv. 173. 

Arobestratidas, iv. 458. 

Arcbias, 1. lather of Samius, ii. 449 ; 

2. son of Samius, 450. 

ArcliidamuR, king of Sparta, iii. 404. 

■ , ancestor of Leotyebides, 

iv. 369. 

Archiclice, ii. 214. 

Ai’chilochus, i. 364. 

Ardericca, 1. on the Euphrates, i. 322 ; 

2. in Cissia, iii. 507. 

Ardomanes, iii. 405, 634. 

Ardys, i. 166, 308. 

Areopagus, iv. 806, 

Argadcs, iii. 274. 

Argadeis, iii. 272, 370. 

Argarus, iv. 377. 

Argantlionius, i. 298, 300. 

Arge and Opis, story of, iii. 20. 
Argeia, iii. 448. 

Argilus, iv. 98. 

Argiopius, iv. 433. 

Argippaians, iii. 21. 

Argives, their ancient superiority over 
the other Greeks, i. 154 ; iv. 126 ; 
extent of their dominion at one 
time, i. 223 ; their eminence in 
music, ii. 517 contend with 
Sparta for the possession of Thyrea, 


AIUSTAdOltAS. 

i. 222 ; assist Pisistratus’.as lncrcc- 
naries, 199 ; war with Clisthenes 
of Sicyon, iii. 274 ; assist Egina 
against Athens, 293 ; attacked by 
Olcomenes, 168 ; sutler a great loss, 
471 ; contend with their own slaves, 
474 ; A rgive volunteers aid Egina, 
481 ; refuse to aid the Greeks 
against Xerxes, iv. 126, 127 ; make 
a treaty with Xerxes, 128 ; dealings 
with Mardonius, 392; assist Tc- 
geans against Sparta, 419; assist 
Athenians at Tanagra, ib. ; send 
embassy to Artaxcrxes, 128; their 
mythic war against Thebes, 4 06 ; 
their supposed relationship to the 
Persians, 128; then* tribes," iii. 
270; customs, i. 222; iii. 294.’ 

Argo, sails to Colchis from Aphotai, 
iv. 164 ; driven to Lake Tritouis, 

iii. 154. 

Argonautic expedition, i. 156; iii. 
120, 154. 

Argos, festival of Juno at, i. 170 ; 
celebrated by Homer, iii. 274 ; 
settlement of Dorians at, 333; 
threatened by Olcomenes, 408 ; 
Greek embassy to, iv. 125. 

Ariabignes, iv. 204. 

Arian nation, i. 401, 009 ; iv. Gl. 

Arians of Herat, i. G73; ii. _485 ; 
account of, iv. 205. 

Ariantas, iii. 73. 

Ariapeitlies, iii. 68. 

Ariaranmes, 1. an ancestor of Xerxes, 

iv. 15,261 ; 2. a Persian who fought 
at Ralums, 337. 

Aridolis, iv. 165. 

Avima, iii. 24, 197. 

Arimaspca, i. 5 1 ; iii. 1 3 . 

Arimaspi, iii. 12, 24 ; ii. 501. 

Arimnestus, iv. 445. 

Ariomardus, 1. a son of Darius, iv. 
265 ; 2. a brother of Artyphins, 267. 

Arion, legend of, i. 170, 172. 

Aripliron, iii. 518. 

Arisha, i. 290. 

Aristagoras of Miletus, attacks Naxos, 
iii. 238; calls a council, 243; re- 
volts against Darius and goes to 
Sparta, 252 ; his speech, 253 ; 
dismissed from Sparta, 257 ; pro- 
ceeds to Adieus, 261, 300 ; marches 
on (Sardis, 309 ; his flight and death, 
326. 
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ARISTAGORAS. 

Aristagoras of Cyme, iii. 114, 245. 

• — • of Cyzicus, iii. 113. 

Alls teas of Proconnesus, i. 51; Ms 
account of tlie Scytbs, iii. 11 ; story 
of, 12. 

• of Corintli, iv. 117. 

Aristides, portrayed by Herodotus, i. 

135 ; bis address to Themislocles 
at Salamis, iv. 327 ; exploits at 
Salamis, 340. 

Aristocrates, iii. 405. 

Aristocyprus, iii. 320. 

Aristodouras, father of Eurystlienes 
and Procles, iii. 122, 337, 447 ; iv. 
173, 309. 

, iv. 189, 444. 

Aristodicus, and the oracle, i. 296. 
Aristogitou, iii. 202, 499, 510. 
Aristolaids, i. 196. 

Aristomackus, iii. 332, 337, 448 ; iv. 
173, 309. 

Aristou, king of Spar! a, story of, iii. 
457. 

, king of Byzantium, iii. 113. 

Aristoniee, iv. 119. 

Aristonymus, iii. 512. 

Aristopiiantus, iii. 460. 

Arislopliilides, iii. 521. 

Arizanfci, a Median tribe, i. 244. 
Arizus, iv. 74. 

Armais, ii. 177. 

Armenia, its physical geography, i. 
571; included in the empire of 
Darius, ii. 484. 

Armenians, colonists of the Phrygians, 
iv. 73, 254 ; adjoin outlie Cilicians, 

iii. 254 ; included in the troops of 
Xerxes, iv. 71 ; export vine to 
Babylonia, i. 334 ; their boats, ib. 

Arrow-heads of flint, iv. 67. 

Arpoxais, iii. 5. 

Arsamencs, iv. 66. 

Arsames, 1. son of Ariaramnes, i. 347 ; 

iv. 15, 187, 262 ; 2. son of Darius, 
69, 265. 

Arlaba, i. 330. 

Artabanus dissuades Darius from 
attacking tlic Scythians, iii. 75; 
opposes tlic invasion of Greece, iv. 
12: colloquy with Xerxes, 18; 
second colloquy, 47 ; sent hack to 
Susa, 51 : his family, 266, 267. 
Artabafes, iv. 65. 

Artabazanes, iv. 264. 

Artabazus, iv.66 ; accompanies Xerxes 


ARTOGBMES. 

to the Hellespont, 364; besieges 
Potidaia, ib. ; dissuades Mardonius 
from engaging at Plata'ia,423 ; quits 
tlic field without fighting, 439 ; his 
return and route to Asia, 457. 

Arlaca, iii. 12, 433. 

Artacluees, iv, 22, 99. 

Artachams, 1. the father of Arta- 
yutes, iv. 367 ; 2. the father of 
Ofaspes, 63. 

Artisans, iv. GO. 

Arta-us, 1. the father of Artacluees, 
iv. 22; 2. the father of Azanes, 
66 . 

Aitamues, iv. 262. 

Artanes, iv. 266. 

Artaphernes, 1. son of Hystaspes, 
made satrap of Sardis, iii. 234; 
aids Aristagoras against Naxos, 
239 ; receives an embassy from 
Athens, 281 ; threatens Athens, 
300 ; saves the citadel of Sardis, 
310 ; takes measures to put down 
the revolt, 325 ; his speech to His- 
tkeus, 413 ; puts Histiams to death, 
431; meaning of Ms name, 552; 
lialf-brother of Darius, iv. 267 ; 

. 2. son of the former, goes with 

Datis to Marathon, iii. 483, 507 ; 
commander of the Lydians under 
Xerxes, iv. 71. 

Artaxerxes, iii. 486 ; meaning of the 
term, iii. 552; sent gifts to de- 
scendants of Mariames, iv. 93 ; 
embassy sent to him by the Ar- 
rives, 151 ; called Longimanus, 
265. 

Artayctcs, iv. 73 ; Ms impiety, 477 ; 
bis punishment, 480, 

Artaynta, iv. 266, 472. 

Artayntes, iv. 367, 471. 

Artazostva, iii. 442 ; iv. 265. 

Artembares, 1. a Median noble, i. 
255 ; 2. a Persian noble, iv. 481. 

Artemisia, portrayed by Herodotus, 
i. 338 ; assists Xerxes, iv. 86 ; her 
advice to him at Salamis, 3JS ; her 
conduct there, 333 ; consulted by 
him after the battle, 347 ; entrusted 
with the care of his sons, 348. 

Artomisium, iv. 151; 1st battle at, 
275 ; 2nd, 277 ; 3rd, 278. 
j Artimpasa, iii. 52, 200. 

Artisans, iii. 83. 

I Artocbmcs, iv. 71 
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AETONTES. 

Artontcs, 1. father of Bagseus,ii. 514; 
2. son of Mardonius, iv. 455. 

Artyhius, anil his horse, iii. 319. 

Artyntes, iv. 65. 

Artypliius, iv. 6G, 207. 

Artysfonc, ii. 480 ; iv. 69, 2G1. 

Arura, ii. 256. 

Aryandes, iii. 145. 

Arynndics, iv. 32. 

Aryenis, i. 214. 

Asliystre, iii. 148. 

Ascalon, i. 217, 364 ; its temple, 2-18. 

Aseliy, iii. 21. 

Ashtaroth, ii, 515. 

Asia, chief tracts of, iii. 32 ; bound- 
aries, 38 ; meaning of term, 40. 

Asia, wife of Prometheus, iii. 39. 

Asia Minor, its physical and political 
geography, i. 388 ; its shape, 388 ; 
great central plateau, 388 ; lake 
region, 390 ; coast tracts, 391 ; 
western rivers, 393; plains, 394; 
fifteen nations, 395. 

Asias, a tribe at Sardis, iii. 39. 

Asiatic costumes, iv. 57, 58. 

Asies, iii. 39. 

Asine, iv. 322. 

Asmach, meaning of, ii. 42. 

Asonidcs, iv. 154. 

Asopians, iv. 394. 

Asopodorus, iv. 441. 

Asopus, 1. a river of Ba-otia, iii. 498 ; 
iv. 169, 394, 411, 435 ; 2. a river 
of Malis, iv. 169. 

Asp, the, ii. 123. 

Aspachaua, ii. 465. 

Aspathincs, ii. 465, 471. 

Assn, iv. 102. 

Asses, wild, iv. 76. 

Assesus, i. 168. 

Asshur, the supreme God of Assyria, 
i, 587 ; of Genesis, 589 ; his emblem, 
590. 

Asslmr-bani-pal, I., i. 459 ; IT., i. 484. 

Assliiir-emit-ili, i. 485. 

Asshur-nadin, i. 504. 

Assyria, boundaries of, i. 159 ; its 
great cities, 313 ; its fertility, 331 ; 
chronology aud history of, 451 ; 
duration of the empire, 452; its 
earliest, kings, 456 ; six monarchs, 
457 ; kings of the upper dynasty, 
467 ; its decline, 485 ; chronology 
of the later kingdom, 489 ; its du- 
ration and extent, 490: religious 


ATHENIANS. 

wars, and centralization, 495 ; art 
at the fall of the empire, 498 ; its 
political geography, 569; its gods, 
584; derivation of the word, iv. 
63. 

Assyrian Ilistory of Herodotus, i. 29, 
249, 321. 

Assyrian writing, iii. 80. 

Assyrians, hold empire of Asia, i. 
237 ; attacked by Phraortes, 244; 
by Cyaxares, 246 ; conquered by 
Cyaxares, 249 ; their king, Sen- 
nacherib, ii. 222; included in the 
empire of Darius, 484 ; furnish 
troops to Xerxes, iv. 61 ; sometimes 
called Syrians, 63. 

Aslacus, iii. 275. 

Astarte', i. 634 ; ii. 184, 541. 

Aster, iii. 268. 

Astrabacus, iii. 462, 

Astragali, i. 235. 

Astronomy, Egyptian, ii. 330. 

Astyages marries Aryenis, i. 214; 
succeeds Cyaxares, 249 ; his visions, 
ib. ; discovers Cyrus, 256 ; liis enrol 
revenge on Harpagus, 258 ; consults 
the Magi, 259 ; defeated by Cyrus, 
266 ; kept it) captivity, 269 ; his 
supposed identity with Darius the 
Mede, 417 ; his war with Tigranes, 
422. 

Asychis, identified with Shishak, ii. 
214 ; his brick pyramid, 215. 

Atarantians, iii. 102. 

Atarbechis, ii. 74. 

Atarneus, i. 297 ; iii. 414 ; iv. 43. 

Atargatis, i. 248. 

Atliamas, story of, iv. 166. 

Athenades, iv. 179. 

Athenagoras, iv. 458. 

Athenians, tlicir literati, i. 20; their 
character by Herodotus, 131 ; their 
antiquity, iv. 137 ; fixity of abode, 
138 ; their Pelasgic origin, i. 194 ; 
iii. 372 ; iv. 302 ; they were lonians, 
i. 283, 287 ; their presence at Troy, 
iii. 371 ; iv. 1 38, 407 ; their war 
with tho Amazons, iv. 406; their 
reception of fugitive Cadmeians, 
iii. 263 ; their behaviour to the 
Pelasgi who fortified tho Acropolis, 
523, 54S ; their increase in power- 
on the adoption of free institutions, 
286; their merits at tho time of 
the Persian war, iv. 117, 118 ; their 
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conduct tit Artemi shun, 270 ; at 
idalaiuis, 338; at Plata»a, 309, 427, 
440, 442; at Mjcale, 407, 409 ; 
they take Sestos,' 479 ; their war 
with the Peloponnesians, 440 ; with 
the Edoniaus, 447 ; with the ( !arys- 
Lin ns, 4B9. 

Athens, its condition in the time of 
(Jrtmw, i. 193 ; altar of the twi ive 
gods, ii. 9 ; tyrants expelled from, 
iii. 270 ; under Clistliencs, 272 : 
its caste divisions, 273 ; its tribes 
altered, 277 ; the “Accursed,” 279 ; 
war with the Thebans, 287 ; attempt 
to seize the statues, 202 : its popu- 
lation, 307 ; obscurity of its early 
history, 370 ; its early condition 
and origin, 371 ; first appearance 
in history, 373 ; Ionian migration, 
374 ; the four tribes, 273, 370 ; 
earlier divisions, 877; aristocratic 
period, 382 ; Kupatrid assembly, 
384; oligarchy established, 380: 
laws of Draco, 387 ; Cylou’s revolt, 
279, 389 ; under Solon, 392 ; under 
3’ibistratim, i. 201 ; iii. 43 2 ; attacked 
by Spartans under Ancliiniolins, 
209 ; attacked by Cleomencs, 270; 
resists him, 280; threatened by a 
Peloponnesian army, 282 ; its escape, 
283 ; defeats Chalcideans and P>neo- 
tians, 28 5 ; wars with Thebes, 247, 
289 ; wars with Egina, 295 ; refuses 
to receive back Hippias, 8 ( )f> ; aids 
Aristagoras, 309; withdraws after 
the battle of Ephosus,JU2 ; mourns 
the fall of Miletus, 425 ; prevails on 
Sparta to attack Egina, 447: re- 
ceives the Eginetan hostages, 4G5 ; 
refuses to restore them, 470: re- 
news the war with Egina, 479; 
defeats the Eginetans, 481 ; aids 
Erctria against l)atis, 487; sends 
army to Marathon, 490; battle 
there, 502; threatened by Persian 
fleet, 505 ; in danger from internal 
treachery, 511 ; consults the Delphic 
oracle about Xerxes, iv. 119; be- 
comes a maritime power, 123 ; de- 
serted on the approach of Xerxes, 
300; attacked hv him, 300; its 
acropolis and Mars’ ITill, 8u9 ; Iho 
acropolis burnt, 308: reoceujiied 
by Athenians, 353 ; rejects the em- j 
bassy of Mardouiun, 380 ; "Mar- ! 


BABYLON. 

donins takes it, 884; destroys it 
utterly on quitting Attica, 392. 

Athor, ii. 73 ; account of, 74. 

AthOthis, ii. 342. 

Athos, canal of, iv. 24, 29, 102. 

Athos, Mount, iv. 25 ; dangerous cha- 
racter of its coast, iii. 443, 484; 
iv. 27. 

Athribis, ii. 254. 

Allays, iii. 44. 

A (luules, iii. 193. 

Atlas, Mount, iii. 163. 

Atlas, river, iii. 43. 

At ossa, ii. 464, 480, 518 ; iv. 3, 261, 

202 . 

Atropatend, i. 574. 

Attaginus, banquet of, iv. 395; de- 
manded by the Greeks, 456 ; makes 
his escape, 457. 

Attic tribes, iii. 274 ; measures, 453. 

Attica, its three districts, i. 196 ; iii. 
292, 410 ; the primitive country of 
the olive, 290 ; not suited generally 
for the movements of cavalry, iv. 
393 ; invaded four times by the 
Dorians, iii. 284. 

Atyada\ i. 357. 

At)s, 1. son of Crowns, i. 180; 2. son 
of Manes, 160, 235 ; iv. 71 ; 3. fa- 
ther of Pythius, iv. 30. 

Auchfttas, iii. 5. 

Augila, iii. 149. 

Auras, iii. 44. 

Anschisfe, iii. 149. 

Auseans, iii. 155, 169. 

Autesion, iii. 122. 

Autodieus, iv. 456. 

Autonoiis, iv. 297. 

Auxvwia, iii. 289. 

Axius, iv. 105. 

A xus, iii. 128. 

Azancs, iv. 66. 

A zimin, iii. 515. 

A/.iris, iii. 131, 347. 

Azolus, sieges of, i. 473 ; ii, 242. 


B. 

Hahil, mound of, ii. 574. 

J la by Ion, topography of, 560; its vast 
size, i. 33 1, 51 L ; ii. 570 ; its walls, 
i. 311 ; its plan and defences, 317 ; 
palace, 318 ; tempi*; of Pel us, 319 ; 
gulden image of Pel and treasures, 
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820; plundered by Xerxes, 321 ; 
captured by Cyrus, 328, 021 ; its 
boats, 831; costume, 335; seals, 
380 ; wife s tics, 387 ; treatment of 
the sick, 838; burial of the dead, 
388; TcldJiyophagi, 311 ; connexion 
with 13el-iS T imrocl, 500; gradual 
decay and ruin, 020 ; its present 
condition, 529 ; ii, 071; captured 
by Darius, ii. 530. 

Babylonia, its productiveness, i. 332 ; 
early hktuvy of, 13 2 ; probable 
date of tl io OLalda-an om]>ire, 131; 
list of the earliest kings, -M0 ; 

I copied from Ethiopia, 442 ; general 
scheme of early lu, story, 112 ; later 
lnstory, 500 ; its physical geo- 
graphy, 570; gods, 581; see Gods. 

Babylonians, assist Cyaxares against 
Alyatfes, i. 211; fear the growing 
power of the Modes, 322 ; make 
alliance with Croesus, 216 ; dress of, 
835; customs, 337 ; invent the sun- 
dial, gnomon, and twelve hours, ii. 
180 ; 'revolt from Darius, 529, 595, 
008 ; reduced and punished, 535 ; 
included in the ninth satrapy, 181 ; 
form part of the army of Xerxes, 
03, 01 ; were a Semitic race, i. (500. 

Bacalians, iii. 149, note 

Jlacchiadtv,. iii. 298. 

Bacchus, identified with Osiris, ii. 70, 
225 ; antiipiity of his worship in 
Egypt, 220 ; introduced thence into 
Greece, 227; by Melampus, 9L; 
birth and infancy of Bacchus, 227, 
499 ; his worship in Egypt, 70, 80 ; 
at Meroii. -12 ; at Nysa, 487 ; by 
the Arabians, 402 ; at'oibia, iii. 70 ; 
by the (feloni, 03; by thoTliracinns, 
219 ; at Sioyon, 27t5 ; by the Batne, 
iv. 90. 

Gaels, oracle of, iv. 281-, 326 ; fulfil- 
ment of bis propbeev, 312, 421. 

Bactra, iii. 118 ; iv* 113, 207. 

Bactria, i. 292; included in Persia, 
591, 001; Barcmans placed there, 
iii. 181 ; governed by Masistes, iv. 
475 ; geographical limits, 207. 

Bactrians, included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 484; serve in the army 
of Xerxes, iv. 04; chosen by Mar- 
donius to remain, 356 ; engaged at. 
Plata'a, 4J1; ethnic, character, i. 
072; iv. 206. 


BEEOSFS. 

Bad res, iii. 107 ; iv. 72. 

Bagams, ii. 514; iv. 73, 367. 

Bagasaces, iv. 207. 

i'ail, game of, i. 285; ii. 322. 

Barada, river, i. 547. 

Barca, 1. in Africa, founding of, iii. 
138; site and name, ih. ; captured 
by Pbcretima, 179 ; included in the 
satrapies of Darius, ii. 483 ; 2. in 
Bactria, iii. 181. 

BarciKins, give themselves up io Oam- 
byscs, ii. 4o6; murder Arcosilau’s 
III., iii. 141; acknowledge the act 
as that of the. nation, 14(5 ; besieged 
by Lbc Persians, 3 78 ; make terms, 
179; carried, away captive, 180; 
settled in Bactria, 181. 

Baris, ii. 158. 

Bar-shem, i. 022. 

Basiloides, iv. 369. 

Bassaces, iv. 72. See Bagasacos. 

Battiadfe, dynasty of, iii. 142. 

Battus, meaning of, iii. 130; Bdvrov 
a-tX(jnoi’, meaning of, 134. 

I., son of Polymnestus, iii. 129 ; 

parentage and early history, 129; 
consults the oracle on his voice, 
130; settles at Plaloa,131 ; removes 
to Gyrene, 132 ; reigns there, 134. 

II., the Happy, iii. 134 ; de- 
feats Apries, 130. 

111., the Lame, iii. 339 ; de- 
prived of his chief privileges, 141. 

IV., the Fair, iii. 142, 143. 

Bebayt, temple at, ii. 104. 

Becos, story of, ii. 3, 280. 

Beer, Kgyptian, ii. 127. 

Bchistun, great inscription at, i. 2G4, 
209 ; ii. 590. 

Bel, worship of, i. 31 S, 629. 

Belbinn, iv. 304. 

Belesis, i. 417. 

Belous (Beloclvus), i. 454. 

Bclibus, i. 504. 

Rel-Merodacli, i. 027. 

Bel-Nimrod,i. 694; etymology of, 597. 

Belshazzar, i. 525. 

Bolus, father of Ninus, i. 1(50 ; iv. 
60; perhaps the same as Jupiter 
Belus, i. 318. 

Beudamer, river, i. 544. 

Bcnhadad, i. 464. 

Bermius, Mount, iv. 37 5. 

Berosus, i. 6(5; his chronology, 433, 
454, 
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BEBYTUS. 

Berytus, rock tablet at, ii. 389. 

Bessi, iv. 96. 

Bias of Priene, i. 173, 304. 

Bias, ■brother of Melampus, iv. 418. 

Bilta, wife of Bel-Nimrod, i, 603. 

Birds in Egypt, ii. 83 ; used as food, 
128. 

Birs-Nimrad, i. 242, 512, 639; ii. 
573: its present appearance, 580; 
i ts builder, 5S4. 

Bisalla’, iv. 98, 353. 

Bisali.es, iii. 429. 

Bisaltia, iv. 98. 

Bisanthe, iv. 117. 

Bistonians, iv. 96. 

Bistonis, lake, iv. 95. 

BithynLa, its position in Asia Minor, 
i. 398. 

Bithynians, originally from Thrace, 
iv. 71 ; conquered by Croesus, i. 
174 ; served in the army of Xerxes, 
iv. 71. 

Bito, i. 176. 

Bi turnon-springs at Is, i. 316. 

Black doves, myth of the, ii. 98. 

Boats on the Euphrates, i. 334 ; Egyp- 
tian, ii. 154, 160, 

Bocelioris, the Wise, ii. 378. 

Bcebeis, lake, iv. 110. 

Bccotia, formerly Cadmcis, ii. 91 ; tra- 
versed by Xerxes, iv. 290 ; entered 
by Mardonius, 383 ; entered by the 
allied Creeks, 398. 

Boeotians, drive out Cadmeians, iii. 
203 ; invade Attica, 282 ; defeated, 
285 ; continue the war, 289 ; join 
tlio Persians, iv. 290, 316 ; serve at 
Flatten, 412 ; inform Mardonius of 
the change made in the position of 
the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, 
427 ; combat the Athenians, 440 ; 
protect the Persian retreat, 441. 

Bogcs, iv. 93. 

Bolbitine mouth of Nile, ii, 27. 

Boreas, invoked by the Athenians, 
iv. 161. 

Borsippa, temple at, i. 242 ; elevation 
of, 581. 

Borycs, iii. 172. 

Burystheues, river, iii. 16, 43, 47. 

Borysthones, town, iii, 70, 71, 

Borysthonites, people of the city of 
Borysthones, or Olbia, iii. 16, 49, 
69. 

Bosphorus, Cimmerian, iii. 10, 24, 90, 


CAL ACTA. 

Bosphorus, Thracian, iii. 75, 77, 79. 
Bottima, iv. 105, 107. 

Bottiaians, iv. 364. 

Bowarieh, mound at, i. 438. 
Branchidm, oracle of, 1. 180, 231 ; 

294 ; ii. 246 ; iii. 243, 424. 
Brauron, iii. 120, 521. 

Briantica, iv. 94. 

Bricks, Egyptian, use of, ii. 215. 
Brigians, iv. 70. 

Brongus, river, iii. 44, 

Bronze, ancient use of, i. 498, 
Brooches, Argive and Eginetan, iii, 
294. 

Bruudusium, iii. 90. 

Bryges, iv. 70, 157. 

Bubares, iii. 231 ; iv. 25, 373. 
Bubastis, ii. 102, 113, 2 18 ; the 
temple of, 219 ; the nome of, 254. 

, an Egyptian goddess, ii. 

218, 219, 241, 290. 

Bucolic mouth of Nile, ii. 27. 

Budii, Median tribe, i. 244, 430, 656. 
Budini, iii. 19, 94. 

Bulis, iv. 114, 1.16. 

Bum, i. 286. 

Busa 1 , Median tribe, i. 244. 

Busiris, feast of Isis at, ii. 104 ; the 
nome of, 252. 

Bulacidas, iii. 251 . 

Buto, ii. 103; temple at, 239. 
Bybnssian Chersonese, i. 810. 

Byblus, ii. 150. tfre Papyrus. 
Byzantium, iii. 119, 235, 313, 433; 
'iv. 458. 


C. 

Cabalians, 1. of Asia, ii. 72, 482; 

iv. 237 ; 2. of Africa, iii. 149. 
Cabiri, ii. 94, 435. 

Cabyles, iii. 149, note 5 . 

Oadmeian characters, iii. 265. 

victory, i. 801. 

Cadmeians, i. 193 ; iii. 263, 266 ; iv. 
406. 

Cadmus, .son of Alienor, ii. 91; iii. 
122, 263, 266. " 

— , son of 8eythas, iv. 139. 

Cadytis, i. 510 ; ii. 246, 399. 

Cameus, iii. 298. 

Calcus, river, i. 893 ; iv. 43 ; plain of, 
iii. 431, 

Calacia, iii. 426. 
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Cal ah, i. 4(30, 405, 509. 

Calami, iv. 462. 

Calantian Indians, ii. 487. 

Calasirians, ii. 254, 256 ; iv. 412. 

Galatians, ii. 436. 

Calclias, iv. S3. 

Cale Acte, iii. 426. 

Calendar, Egyptian, ii. 131. 

Callatolrus, iv. 34. 

Calliades, iv. 306. 

Callias of Elis, iii. 249. 

■ of Athens, sou of Hippon'icus, 

iv. 128. 

of Athens, son of Phrenippns, 

iii. 509. 

Callicrates, iv. 445. 

Callimachus, iii. 503. 

Call i pedai, iii. 14. 

Galliphon, ii. 51 1. 

Callipulis, iv. 131. 

Calliste, iii. 122. 

Calycadnus, i. 392. 

Calydna, iv. 87. 

Calynda, i. 307 ; iv. 332. 

Camarina, iv. 132. 

Cambyses J., iv. 259. 

II., father of Cyrus, i. 186, 

249; iv. 200. 

IT!., son of Cyrus, ii. 1 ; 

his expedition against Egypt, 389, 
396 ; his treatment of Psammeni- 
tus, 408, and of the corpse of 
Amasis, 410 ; his embassy to Ethi- 
opia, 415 ; his expedition, 420 ; his 
attack on the Ammonians, 421; 
stabs Apis, 424 ; his madness, 426 ; 
his various outrages, 428, 434 ; re- 
proaches Prcxaspes, 4 57 ; wounds 
himself, 458 ; final address and 
death, 459 ; mentioned in Behislun 
Inscription, 592, 593 ; meaning of 
his name, iii . 554 ; his position in the 
family of the Aclnemenidie, iv. 201. 

Camoirus, i. 285. 

Camels, i. 220; ii. 492; iv. 77, 106. 

Camicus, iv. 145. 

Camps, ii. 184. 

(lampsa, iv. 104. 

Cana, Mount, iv. 43. 

Canals, dug by Resostris, ii. 179 ; canal 
to the Red Sea, 243 ; commenced by 
Eameses II. ; attempt to re-open it 
by Necho, 242, 385 ; iii. 34 ; re- 
opened by Darius, 242 ; Babylonian 
canals, i. 571. 

VOL. TV. 


CAliTHAGEXA. 

Canastranun, Cape, iv. 103. 

Candace, ii. 44, 46. 

Cnndaulcs of Lydia, i. 161. 

. 0 f Caria, iv. 86. 

Cannibals, ii. 490. 

Canobic mouth of Nile, ii. 27. 185, 271. 

Canobus, ii. 24, 162. 

Cantons of lower and upper Egypt, 
ii. 253. 

Capliarcus, Cape, iv. 273. 

Cappadocia, i. 209 ; invaded by Croe- 
sus, 211. 

Cappadocians, their geographical po- 
sition, i. 399 ; their ethnical cha- 
racter, G53 ; not Semitic, 659 ; in- 
cluded in the satrapies of Darius, 
ii. 483 ; formed part of the army of 
Xerxes, iv. 70; called Syrians by 
the Creeks, i. 209. 

Captive Egyptians, ii. 176. 

Captives, how treated by Assyrians, 
i. 493; by Persians, ii. 408, 503; 
by Scythians, iii. 54 ; by the Tauri, 
92 ; their ransom among the Greeks, 
285, 471. 

Car, i. 306. 

Carcinitis, iii. 50, 88. 

Cardamylo, iv. 322. 

Cardia, iii. 434 ; iv. 54, 477. 

Carduchi, i. 576. 

Carenus, iv. 149. 

Can an girls, story of, i. 2S7. 

Jupiter, i. 306; iii. 272. 

Carians, i. 305 ; submit to Harpagus, 
310; position in Asia Minor, 307 ; 
their ethnic character, 667; taken 
into pay by Psammeliclras, ii. 235 ; 
fight against Cambyses in Egypt, 
404; included in the satrapies of 
Darius, 482 ; revolt from the Per- 
sians, iii. 313 ; attacked by Dau- 
rises, 324 ; conquered, 429; furnish 
ships to Xerxes, iv. 83 ; solicited to 
revolt by Themistocles, 280, 282 ; 
their inventions, 1. 305 ; dress, iii. 
294 ; language, i. 307 ; often em- 
ployed as mercenaries, ii. 237. 

Carina, iv. 43. 

Carius, i. 306. 

Carmanians, i. 672. Bee Germanians. 

Oarneian festival, iv. 174, 320. 

Carpathus, island, ii. 441. 

Carpis, river, iii. 44. 

Carthage, ii. 412. 

Carthagena, ii. 50. 

2 L 
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CARTHAGINIANS. 

Carthaginians help the Tyrrhenians 
against tlie Phoereans, i. 301 ; 
threatened by Cambyses, ii. 414; 
invatle Sicily, iv. 140. 

Caryancla, iii. 37. 

Caryslians, bribe Themistoclns, iv. 
355 ; their lands ravaged, 301 ; war 
with Athens, 409. 

Carvstus, iii. 28; captured by the 
Persians, 478. 

Oasambiw, iii. 465. 

Casius, Mount, ii. 7, 244, 399. 
Gasmens, iv. 133. 

Caspatyrus, ii. 491 ; iii. 37. 

C-aspeiri, iv. 218. 

Caspian Sea, i. 343 ; iii. 33. 

Caspian s, iv. 60, 2 LI, 235. 

Oassandaue, ii. 1, 397. 

' Cassia, ii. 498. 

Cassileridcs, ii. 501. 

Castalian spring at Delphi, iv. 297. 
Caste, iii. 272, “377, 455. 

Casthanaja, iv. 150. 

Cataracts, ii. 20. 

Catamctcs, river, iv. 30. 

Catiari, iii. 5. 

Cats, Egyptian, ii. 112. 

Oaucasa, iii. 240. 

Cauoasns, Mounf, i. 247 ; hounds the 
( Caspian on the west, 344- ; limit of 
the Persian mle, ii, 488. 

Caucons, i. 287 ; iii. 124. 

Caunians, i. 304, 307, 313, G08; posi- 
tion in Asia Minor, 397 ; iii. 313. 
CVmnus, iii. 313. 

Cayster, iii. 309. 

Caystrobius, iii. 11. 

Ceans, at Salami s, iv. 303; on Delphic 
tripod, 483, 488. 

Cecrops, iv. 302. 

Celaamw, iv. 29. 

Celeas, iii. 251. 

Celts, ii. 52; iii. 45, 186,191. 

Ceos, in Attica, iv. 324. 

■ , island, iv. 209. 

Oephallenia, iv. 410. 

Gephenians, name of Persians, iv. 00. 
Ccpheus, iv. GO, 128. 

Oephissus, river, iv. 289. 

, lather of Tliyia, iv. 153. 

Ceramic Gulf, i. 310. 

Gereasorus, ii. 24, 20, 102. ; 

Corcopians, iv. 181. ! 

Cercuri, iv. 85. j 

Ceres, identified with Isis, ii. 103; | 


CIIIANS. 

plays dice with Hhampsinitus, 196 ; 
rules in Hades, 197 ; her mysteries, 
ii. 200; iii. 422; temples of, iii. 
49, 207 ; iv. 438, -103 ; worshipped 
as Auxesia in Egina, iii. 289 ; her 
worship at Eleusis, iv. 314. 

Chalcedon, iii. 339, 235. 

Ghalcedonians, called “blind” by 
Megabazus, iii. 119 ; remove to 
Mesembria, 433. 

Chalcideans of Euboea, their war with 
Eretria, iii. 309; attack Athens, 
283 ; defeated by the Athenians, 
285 ; present at Artemisrum, iv. 
209 ; at Salamis, 303 ; at Plata>a, 
409 ; inscribed on Delphic tripod, 
483, 488. 

of Thrace, iv. 305. 

Chaleis, iii. 283. 

Chaldaians, i. 319, 320 ; early history 
of, 433 ; their Turanian origin, 
655 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, 
iv. 63 ; see Babylonia. 

Chalestra, iv. 105. 

Chalybes, reduced by Croesus, i. 174 ; 
situation, 399 ; serve (?) in army 
of Xerxes, iv. 72. 

Cbampsic, ii. 117. 

Charadra, iv. 289. 

Oharan, i. 572. 

Oharaxus, ii. 213. 

Charilans, ii. 527. 

Charillus, iv. 369. 

Chariots, their ancient use, iii. J69. 

Charon of Lampsacns, i. 40, 43, 45. 

Cbarondas, i. 24. 

Charopinus, iii. 309. 

Chedorlaomer, i. 436, 446. 

Chennnis, island, ii. 210. 

Chemmis, city, ii. 346; nomo, 252. 

Chenab, river, i. 559. 

Cheops, ii. 399 ; Iris causeway and py- 
ramid, 200; identified with Bn phis, 
346. 

Chephren, ii. 205 ; his pyramid, 200. 

Oherasmis, iv. 73. 

Ohersis, iii. 3 13 ; iv. SO, 275. 

Chersonese, Thracian, under Miltiades 
son of Cypselus, iii. 434; under Mil- 
tiades son of Ciinon, 439 ; iv. 476, 

, Hugged, iii 88. 

Chians help Miletus, i. 168; sur- 
render Pactyas, 297 ; refuse io sell 
the (Enussm, 300; refuse to give 
Histiams ships, iii. 429; at the 
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battle of Lade, 422 ; reduced by 
Histimus, 430 ; submit, to Persians, 
432 ; send ambassadors to Lcoty- 
obides, iv. 369 ; received into alli- 
ance after Mycale, 470. 

Chi lens, iv. 888. 

Chilon, i. 195 ; iii. 459 ; iv. 193. 

Chios, i. 282. 

Choaspes, i. 325 ; iii. 254, 260 ; mean- 
ing of, Iii. 555. 

Clicercfo, iii, -188. 

ClimrealcU, iii. 276, 

Choorilus, i. 21. 

Chasms, iv. 146. 

Choi'asmians, i. 675 ; iv. 66, 203. 

CliromiuK, i. 222. 

Cicomans, iv. 66, 96. 

Cilicia, i. 213; its position in Asia 
Minor, 395 ; its divisions, ii. 53 ; 
its boundaries, iii. 259. 

Ciliciatis, not reduced by Croesus, i. 
28; included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 483 ; border on Cappa- 
docia, iii. 253; engaged in battle 
of Lade, 410 ; servo in the fleet of 
Xerxes, iv. 82 ; lose ships at Arte- 
misinin, 277 ; their ethnic cha- 
racter, i. 657 ; their name of Ilypa- 
cbu»i, iv. 82. 

Cilix, iv. 82. 

Cilia, i. 288. 

Cimmeria, iii. 10. 

Cimmerian Bosphorus, iii. 10; (tea 
Bosphorus. 

Cimmerians, their ravages in Asia, i. 
369; (heir ejection, 166 ; settle at 
Winopo, iii. 11 ; their early history 
and geographical locality, iii. 10, 
183 s'* identical with Oyrnry; lan- 
guage unknown, 188 ; their migra- 
tions, 189 ; their modern repre- 
sentati ves, 1 90. 

(Jiinon, father of Miltiades, iii. 434, 
438 ; murdered by the Pisistratida?, 
492. 

■, son of Miltiades, iii, 522; iv. 93. 

Cindys, iii. 322. 

Oineas, iii. 269. 

Cinnamon, ii. 498. 

Ciuyps, river, iii. 152, 248 ; fertility 
of the Oinyps-region, 176. 

Circumcision, ii. 62; its antiquity, ii. 
171 ; modem use, 172 ; iv. 225. 

Cissia, general description, i. 570; 
included in the empire of Darius, 


ONOSTUOS. 

ii. 484 ; adjoius the Matieni, iii. 
254; Susa its capital, 260; its 
town, Ardericca, 507. 

Cissian gales of Babylon, ii. 534. 

Cissians, Cushites or Ethiopians, i. 
570 ; serve in the army of Xerxes 
as footmen, iv. 61 ; as horsemen, 
75 ; defeated at Thcrraopyke, 177. 

Cithau-on, iv. 120; occupied by I he 
Greeks, 39S, 402 ; passes of, 393, 
421. 

Cius, iii. 325. 

Olazomenas, i. 282 ; attacked by Aly- 
attes, 166 ; taken by Artaphernes 
and (Manes, iii. 325. 

Cl cades, iv. 456. 

Oleander of Phi galea, iii, 473. 

of Sicily, 1. son of Pnutares, 

iv. 131 ; 2. son of Hippocrates, 132. 

Cleobis and Bito, i. 176. 

Cleodmus, iii. 332 ; iv. 173, 369. 

Cleombrolus, iii. 247 ; commands at 
the Isthmus, iv. 319; dies, 390; 
his son, Pansanias, iii. 73; iv. 389. 

Oleomenes, ii. 529; son of Anaxan- 
dridas, iii. 247 ; his reception of 
Aristagoras, 252 ; aids Isadoras, 
278; expelled from Athens, 281 ; 
bis 2nd expedition, 282; visits 
Egiua, 447 ; quarrels 'with Ikima- 
ratus, 456 ; bribes the oracle, 460 ; 
attacks the Eginctans a second 
time, 465 ; his flight and death, 
467 ; his war with Argos, 468; his 
drunken habits, 474 ; his madness, 
247, 467, 174. 

Cleon .t, iv. 25. 

Clepsydra, ii. 334. 

Cliuias, his family, iv. 279. 

Clisthcnes, of Athens, his policy, iii. 
272, 277 ; goes into exile, 280 ; re- 
called, 281; his legislation, 406, 

of Sioyon, his war with Ar- 
gos, iii. 274 ; his religious changes, 
275 ; his now arrangement, of the 
Sicyonian tribes, 276; his mode of 
marrying his daughter, 512, 518. 

Olytiad, iv. 415. 

Cnidiaus, colonists from Lacedmmon, 
i. 310; submit to Ilarpagus, 31 1 ; 
their friendship with the Taren- 
tines, ii. 522 ; save some Cyre- 
neans, iii. 143. 

Cnidus, i. 284, 310. 

Cnoethus, iii. 479, 

2 n 2 
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OXOSSIAN. 

Cnossian, ii. 500. 

Cobon, iii. 400. 

Codrus, last Id up; of Athens, iii. 373 ; 
Jiis sons, iv. 403. 

, son of Melantlvud, i. 287. 

Coonyra, iii. 445. 

Coes, iii. 87, 222, 215. 

Coined money, i. 231 ; history of, 
083 ; coins of Aryandes, iii. 145 ; 
iv. 32; of Darius, iv. 81. 

Cohens, iii. 127. 

Cuiaxais, iii. 4, 6. 

Colchians, identified with Egyptians, 
ii. 71; their ilamitic character, i. 
G51 ; furnish annuaL gifts to Darius, 
ii. 488 ; serve in army of Xerxes, 
iv. 73 ; general accouut of, 227. 

Colchis, i. 150. 

Celias, iv. 342. 

Colophon, i. 282 ; taken by Gyges, 

1 60 . 

Colophonians, excluded from the Apa- 
fcitria, i. 288 ; seize Smyrna, 269. 

Colossi, iv. 33. 

Colossal monuments, i. 232 ; erected 
by Sesostris, ii. 181. 

Coloured races, ii. 170. 

Combreia, iv. 104. 

Compsatns, river, iv. 95. 

Coniaian, iii. 269. 

Conspirators, Persian, ii. 405, 014. 

Gontadesdus, river, iii. 82. 

Copa'is, Lake, iv. 872. 

Copper mines, ii. 419. 

Corcyra, founded bj r Corinth, ii, 444. 

Corcyraian hoys, ii. 413. 

Corcvra 1 , ans, kill Lycophron, ii. 449 ; 
punished by Poriander, 443 ; stand 
aloof in the, war with Xerxes, iv. 143. 

Corcssus, iii, 309. 

Corinth, works of art at, ii. 255 ; his- 
tory of, iii. 301 . 

Corinthians, governed by the Bae- 
chiachn, iii. 298 ; ruled then by 
tyrants, Cypsolns, 301 ; Periander, 
i. 168; ii. 443; iii. 801; quarrel 
with Corcyneans, 414 ; join in siege 
of Samos, -443 ; refuse to engage 
the Athenians, iii. 283 ; oppose the 
war, 270 ; aid the Athenians against 
Egina, 479 ; send troops to Ther- 
mopylae iv. 172; semi ships to 
Artemisium, 270 ; to Salamis, 301 ; 
their conduct in the battle, 339; 
send troops to PLitaia, 409 ; absent 


enossus. 

from the battle, 441 ; their conduct 
at Mycale, 467, 469 ; respect me- 
chanics, ii. 255 ; their dress, iii. 294. 

Corobius, iii. 127. 

Corontea, iii. 287. 

Corsica, i. 300. 

Corsicans, iv. 140. 

Corslets, linen, ii. 275. 1 

Corycian cave at Delphi, iv. 292. 

Corydallns, iv. 180. 

Corys, ii. 402. 

Cos, i. 285 ; iv. 87. 

Cotys, i. 358 ; iii. 39. 

Cranaans, iv. 302. 

Cranaapes, ii. 513. 

Cranon, iii. 516. 

Crastias, iii- 250. 

Crastis, river, iii. 250. 

Crathis, river, i. 285. 

Creation, Egyptian theory of, ii. 300. 

Cremation, iii. 210. 

Oreinni, iii. 19, 97. 

Creston, i. 193, 

Crestonia, iv. 107, 

Cretans, their account of the Garians, 
i. 306 ; under Minos, 308 ; ii. 609 ; 
send colony to Lycia, i. 309 ; con- 
sulted by Theraiaus, iii. 126 ; advised 
by the Delphic oracle not to aid the 
Greeks, iv. 144 ; Cretan pirates, i. 
155. 

Crete, misfortunes of, iv. 147. 

Cretines of lihegium, iv. 141. 

of Magnesia, iv. 102. 

Crinippus, iv. 140. 

Crisa>an plain, iv. 280. 

Critalla, iv. 29, 

Critubulus of Cyrenc, ii. 272. 

of Torone, iv. 365. 

Crius, iii. 447, 465 ; iv. 388. 

Crobyzi, iii. 44. 

Crocodile, account of, ii. 114; ho- 
nours paid to, 116 ; modes of catch- 
ing, 117 ; found only in the Nile 
and the Indus, iii. 87. 

Crocodilopolis, ii. 228. 

Croesus, his character by Herodotus, 
i. 135, 189 ; besieges Ephesus and 
other cities, 178 ; his conquests, 
174 ; visited by Solon, 175 : loses 
his son Aiys, IK t ; consults oracles, 
186, 225, 229 ; his magnificent 
offerings at Delphi, 189, 881 ; his 
alliances, 216; sends an embassy to 
Sparta, 207; invades Cappadocia, 
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CROPHI. 

208 ; successful passage of the 
Halys, 215 ; retreats before Cyrus, 
210 ; captured by him in Sardis, 
225 ; his deliverance from burn- 
ing, 227; his advice to Cyrus, 22S ; 
his message to Apollo, 229; his 
numerous offerings, 231; advises 
Cyrus about Sardis, 293 ; and about 
Tomyris, 345 ; abstract of his reign, 
355 ; his enormous wealth, 881 ; ac- 
count of him hy Danmscenus, 383 ; 
his treatment by Cambyses, ii. 433. 

Orophi and Moplii, ii. 37. 

Crossiea, iv. 105. 

Cron ma, situation, ii. 521 ; war with 
Sybaris, iii. 249. 

Crolouials, good physicians, ii. 517 ; 
rescue Democedes, 521 ; assisted by 
Doricus, iii. 250 ; send a ship to 
Salamis, iv. 301 ; not inscribed at 
Delphi, 486 ; of Aclnean origin, 
304. 

Crystal cofiins, ii. 419. 

Ctcsias, his character as an historian, 
i. 77 ; his Assyrian chronology, 452. 

Cubit, i. 315 ; Egyptian, ii. 304. 

Cuneiform writing, i, 444; different 
kinds, iii. 80. 

Cupliagoras, iii. 506. 

Curium, iii. 320. 

Gusli, ii. 417. 

Cut ha, i. 313, 632. 

Oyawwm islands, iii. 75. 

Cyaxarcs, son of Phraorics, i. 211 ; 
disciplines the Modes, 245; attacks 
Nineveh, 245 ; his war with the 
Scythians, 248, 411 ; takes Nineveh, 
248, 414- ; his war with Alyattes, 
375, 415; founds the Median em- 
pire, 409; aids Nebuchadnezzar, 
416 ; meaning of the name, iii. £54. 

Oybcbc, iii. 311. 

Cybele, iii. 60, 311. 

Cybcmiscus, iv. 86. 

Cyclades, iii. 238, 239. 

Cydippe, iv. 141. 

Cydonia, ii. 440, 453. 

Oydrara, iv. 33. 

Cylinders, Babylonian, i. 336. 

Cyllcstis, ii. 127. 

Cyllyrians, iv. 132. 

Cylon, his revolt, iii. 279, 309. 

Cymfeans, receive Paclyas, i. 294 ; 
send him to Mytilcne, 296 ; dismiss 
their tyrant, iii. 245. 


cvitus. 

Cyme, called Phriconis, i. 288 ; taken 
hy the Persians, iii. 325 ; Persian 
fleet winters at, iv. 367. 

Cynmgyrus, iii. 508. 

Cyneas, iii. 489. 

Cynesiaus, ii. 52 ; iii. 45. 

Cvniscus, iii. 464. 

Cyno, i. 252, 261. 

Cynosarges, iii. 504. 

Cynosuva, iv. 326. 

Cynuriuns, iv. 321. 

Cypria, ii. 188. 

Cyprus, its early history, ii. 276 ; sub- 
dued by Auuisis, 277; submits to 
the Persians, 414 ; included in the 
satrapies of Darius, 483 ; revolts 
from the Persians, ii i. 31 3; at lacked 
by the Persians, 317 ; enslaved, 320 ; 
furnishes ships at Bade, 416 ; con- 
tributes to fleet of Xerxes, iv. 80 ; 
Cyprian races, 81 ; Cyprian custom, 

i. 341 ; Cyprian kings, 483; iii. 338 ; 
keys of Cyprus, 617. 

CypselukE, offerings of, ii. 256, 

Oypselos, father of Pcriamler, his liis- 
tory, iii. 300 ; family, 302. 

, father of Miltiadcs, iii. 

435. 

Cyraunis, pilch-wells of, iii. 178. 

Oyrentoans, conversation with Etear- 
chus, ii. 47 ; early history of, iii. 
134 ; favoured by Amnsis, ii. 272 ; 
submit to Cambyses, 406 ; iii. 14-1 ; 
included in the satrapies of Darius, 

ii. 483 ; good physicians, 517 ; 
friends of the fiamians, iii. 128; 
their list of kings, 143. 

Cyrenc, settlement at, iii. 184 ; plan 
of, 135 ; customs of, 149; harvest 
season at, 171. 

Cyrnus, city, iv. 469. 

, hero, i. 302. 

, island, i. 300. 

Cyrus 1., iv. 260. 

II., the Great, captures Crtmis 

in Sardis, i. 222 ; legend of his 
birth, 250; education, 255 ; levolts 
from Astyages, 262; defeats him, 
180, 260 ; his reply to the Ionians, 
280 ; receives a Spartan herald, 
291 ; proceeds to Aghatana, 292 ; 
sends Mnzares to crush the Lydian 
revolt, 291; extends his dominical 
over Ionia, 303; his Babylonian 
expedition, 325 ; diverts the Gyndcs, 
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CVTUEJU. ; 

326 ; captures Babylon, 5 23, 528 ; 
Iiis expedition against the Massa- 
ge taj, 3-12 ; his dream about- Darius, 
34-7 ; his death, 350 ; tomb, 351 ; 
meaning of the name, iii. 555 ; his 
position in the family of the Achai- 
menidaj, iv. 2G0; lus reply to Ar- 
t embares, 182. 

Cythcra, island, i. 221 ; temple of j 
Yenus in, 218 ; judgment of Ohilon j 
concerning, iv, 193. 

Cyihnians, send ships to Balamis, iv. I 
303; inscribed on the Delpliic | 
tripod, 183, 188. | 

Clythnus, iv. 82, 317. 

Gylissorus, iv. 1(57. j 

Cyssicus, iii. 12, 00; site, 131. j 


r>. 

Daans, i. 205. 

Dadicie, account of the, iv. 218; in- 
cluded in the satrapies of Darius, 
ii. 481; furnish troops to Xerxes, 
iv. 66. 

Da'dalus, iv. 111. 

Dagon, i. 593. 

Daiii, i. 1-25. 

Damasithymus, iv. 86, 332. 

Damascus, i. 4G7, 471 : situation, 
547, 580. 

Damasus, iii. 5 L3. 

Damia, iii. 2K9. 

Daiiae, ii. 117 ; iii. -119 ; iv. 00, 128. 

Danaus, ii. 118, 102; iv. 81; daugh- 
ters of, ii. 270. 

Danube, its com so according to Hero- 
dotus, iii. 209. 

Daphna', ii. 16, 177. 

Daplmis, iii. 113. 

Dardanians, i. 325. 

Dardanus, iii. 321 ; iv. 4(5. 

1 Juries, i. 687 ; iv. 31. 

Da ride, ii. 484 ; account of, iv. 23(5. 

Dai ins, son of Ilyslaspes, opens the 
tomb of Nirocris, i. 325 ; suspected 
by Gyrus, 318 ; his attempt to set 
up his statue before the temple of 
Vulcan at Memphis, ii. 181 ; finishes 
canal of N i cos, 242; conspires 
against Smerdis, 1(50; consults with 
the other conspirators, 407; his 
-speech in favour of monarchy, 17(5; 
becomes king, -179 ; his wives, 480 ; 


DELOS. 

iv. 258 ; his revenue, ii. 480 ; 
punishes Intapherncs, 507 ; cured 
by Democodes, 517 ; takes Samos, 
523; takes Babylon, 530: his reli- 
gious tiime, 551 ; his great inscrip- 
tion at Belusluu, 590; his prepara- 
tion for invading Scythia, iii. 75; 
surveys the Euxiue, 70 ; his bilingual 
inscription uear By xnntmm, 80; Ins 
inscription at the Teams, S3; crosses 
the 1st or, 80; his Scythian cam- 
paign, ju3, 11(5 ; receives a sym- 
bolic present, 108 ; his punishment 
of Aryandes, 145 ; his message to 
Histiams, 233 ; hears of the burn- 
ing of Sardis, 314 ; sends Histiieus 
to the eoast, 310 ; sends expedition 
against Athens and Eretria, 483 ; 
meaning of the name, 555 ; his sons 
dispute the succession, iv. 2 ; his 
death and tomb, 4 ; inscription on 
his sepulchre at Naklish-i-Kuatam, 
255 ; his family history, 201. 

Darns, son of Xerxes, iv. 2(55, 472. 

Darnell, i. 326. 

Dascvleimn, ii. 508 ; iii, 431. 

Dascylus, i. 161. 

Date harvest, iii. ICO. 

Datis, expedition of, iii. 482 ; his mes- 
sage to the Delians, 485 ; his cap- 
ture of Eretria, 489 ; his defeat at 
Marathon, 502; his vision, 50(5; 
his return to Asia, 507 ; meaning 
of the name, .555. 

Datum, iv. 447. 

Dauhaus, iv. 291. 

Daurises, iii. 322 ; killed, 321. 

Day 1 , divisions of the, ii. 203, 334. 

Dead Bea, i. 531. 

Debt, law of, in Egypt, ii. 214. 

Deeelea, situation of, iii. 482; iv. 394 ; 
spared by Spartans, iv. 41(5. 

Decclns, iv. 446. 

Dninomoues, iv. 121. 

Deioces, i. 238, 239 ; Ins existence 
doubled, 408 ; meaning of the word, 
iii. 555. 

Deipbonus, iv. 4(50. 

Delian lake, ii. 250. 

Delians, their account of the Hyper- 
borean offerings, iii, 27; fly "from 
Datis, 184. 

Delium, iii. 506. 

Delos, visited by Dalis, iii. 485; 
earthquake there, 180; station of 
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DELPHT. 

the Greek fleet after Salamis, iv. 
370, 468. 

Delphi, oracle at, receives gifts from 
Midas and Gyges, i. 165 ; consulted 
Ly Alvattcs, 1GB, 172 ; orders the 
rebuilding of the temple of Minerva 
Assesia, JG8; consulted and re- 
warded by Crtmis, 187, 225, 230 ; 
consulted by Lycurgns, 202 ; by the 
Spartans, 204 ; temple at, burnt and 
rebuilt, ii. 272 ; its answer to the 
Siphuwns, 451; consulted by Cri- 
nus, ijL 120 ; consulted by Katlus, 
iii. 130 ; its influence on colomza- 
iiun, 131- ; consulted by Arecsilaus, 
142 ; bribed by Alcma'onkke, 208 ; 
by Uloomencs, 400; foretold the 
fate of Miletus, 424 ; consulted by 
the Dolonci, 435 ; by the Argives, 
470 ; by Glaucus, 477 ; by the 
Athenians about Xerxes, iv. 118 ; 
by the Cretans, 144 ; the people of, 
commanded to pray to the winds, 
153 ; attacked by the Persians, 
201 ; tho Corycian cave, 292 ; de- 
scription of, 293; prodigies at the 
invasion of Xerxes, 290 ; Delphic 
tripod, 328 ; skelch of, and history, 
452; account of the recently dis- 
covered tripod, 483. 

Delta of the Nile, ii. 17 ; its extent 
and recent formation, 2J ; number 
of its nomes, 252. 

Demaratus, his jealousy of Clcomencs, 
iii. 447, 456; deposed, 400; story 
of Ms birth, 461; flies to Darius, 
468, iv. 3; consulted by Xerxes, 
92, 170 ; confers with Xerxes about 
the Spartans, 192 ; his Olympic 
victory, iii. 4f.il. 

Demarmenus, iii. 247, 459. 

Demavend, Mount, i. 538. 

Demoeedes, story of, ii. 515. 

Democritus, iv. 803. 

., philosopher, i. 75. 

Demouax, legislation of, iii. 1.40. 

Dcmono iia, iv. 105. 

Demopliilus, iv, 185. 

Demotic writing ; si e Writing. 

Dersieans, iv. 90. 

Dcrusiipaus, i. 265. 

Desert, African, iii. 104; Indian, ii. 
488, 492 ; Scythian, iii. 17, 19. 

Deucalion, i, 193. 

Diacrii ; see Myperaeni. 


DORIANS. 

Diactorides, of Cranon, iii. 510. 
Diaclorides of Sparta, iii. 404. 
Diadromes, iv. 185. 

Dial, early use of, in Egypt, ii. 332. 
Diana, her temple at Ephesus, i. J73 ; 
identified with Pubastis or Paslit, 

ii. 102, 219, 241; her temple at 
Samos, 443 ; at Delos, iii. 30 ; at 
Byzantium, 80 ; her worship by tlie 
Thracians, 219; by the linemans, 
29 ; at Brauron, 524 ; at Arterui- 
sium, iv. 151 ; in Salamis, 320. 

Diuna, iv. 95. 

Dicams, iv. 314. 

Dice, i. 235 ; ii. 327. 

Dictyes, iii. 172. 

Dictyna, ii. 453. 

Didyma, Iii. 424. 

Dieneces, iv. 188. 

Digamraa, ii. 31 9. 

Dindymene, Mount, i. 219. 

Diomcd, ii. 188. 

Dionysius, of Miletus, i, 40, 48. 

the Phoca'an, iii. 419 ; his 

flight, 423. 

Dionysophnncs, iv. 455. 

Dioscuri, ii. 79, 93; iii. 515. 

Dipmeis, iv. 449. 

AuppocjiopevjJLevovs, ii. 528. 

AipL8aris 3 i. 040. 

Dithyramb, i. 170. 

Dithyrambus, iv. 188. 

Dium, iv. 25. 

Divination, ii. 135. 

Diyaleh, river, i. 320, 554. •» 

Diziul, river, i. 555. 

Dobcres, iii. 225 ; iv. 97. 

Dodona, origin of, ii. 97, 99. 

Doganlu, i. 105. 

Dolonci, iii. 434.' 

Dolopos, iv. 112, 157. 

Doom, ii. 59. 

Dorians, their early migrations, i. 193 ; 

iii. 329 ; tlieir conquest of the Pelo- 
ponnese, 331 ; their place of in- 
gress, 334 ; time of their invasion, 
284, 335 ; then* settlement at 
Sparta, 338; tlieir other Polopou- 

i nesian settlements, iv. 321 ; their 
occupation of the islands ; i. 306 ; 
1 heir settlements in Asia, 284; 
Asiatic Dorians conquered by 
Crmsus, 174; furnish ships to 
Xerxes, iv. 83; Doric tribes, iii. 
276 ; dress, 294 ; valour, iv. 90. 
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Poricha, ii. 210. 

Dor ions, his adventures, iii. 2-JS ; aids 
Crotona, 249 ; death, 251. 

Doris, situation, iv. 288. 

Doriscus, iii. 308; iv. 28; descrip- 
tion of, 55. 

Doras, i. 193. 

Doryssus, iv. 173. 

Dotus, iv. 70. 

Draco, iii. 388. 

1 hvmghts, ii. 322. 

Dreams, i. 92. 

Dropici, i. 2G3, 425. 

Dryurns, iv. 289. 

Pryo, i. 5. 

Dryopis, i. 193 ; iv. 2S8. 

Dualism, Persian, i. 428. 
Dumb-trading, iii. 175. 

Purri-galazu, i. 439. 

Dymanatm, iii. 27G. 

Dymc, i. 286. 

Dynasties, Egyptian, 1 to 17, ii. 341 ; 
"Shepherds,' 352 ; 18 to 22, 354 ; 
succession of kings from the Apis 
stela?, 377 ; from 23 to 27, 378 ; 
Persians, 390 ; 28 to 31, 391. 
Dyrns, river, iv. 1G8. 

Dysorum, iii. 228. 


3D. 

Ebony, ii. 487. 

Eobatana, i. 240 ; colours on its walls, 
241 ; see Agbatana. 

Echo-crates, in. 298. 

Echo tnus, iv. 4o5. 

Echos! rams, iv. 173. 

Echidorus, river, iv. 100. 

Echinades, ii. 13. 

Eclipse of Thales, i. 212, 37-1; eclipse 
at the departure of Xerxes from 
Sardis, iv. 39 ; another eclipse, 
390. 

Edonians, iii. 222, 32G ; their country 
crossed by Xerxes, iv. 9G ; contend 
with tbe Athenians, 447. 

Education at Athens in the time of 
Socrates, i. G. 

Euosta, iii. 251. 

Egina, island, railed anciently yEnone, 
iv. 303 ; received the Athenian 
women and children, 300 : besieged 
by Athens, 417. 


EOYFTIAX. 

Egina, nymph, iii. 288. 

Eginelans, anciently subject to Epi- 
daunis, iii 290 ; Dorians, iv. 303 ; 
war with the Samians, ii. 453 ; their 
commerce, iii. 127 ; ancient fend 
with Athenians, 289 ; join Thebes 
against. Athens, 288 ; give earth 
and water to Darius, 440 ; resist 
Cleomcnes, 417 ; submit to him, 
-165 ; complain of J .eel ycliidcs at 
Bparta, 475 ; fail to recover tlieir 
hostages, 478 ; renew the war with 
Athens, 479 ; defeat the Athenian 
fleet, 482; peace made, iv. 124; 
furnish ships at Artemisium, 270; 
at Salamis, 303 ; in favour of 
engaging, 323 ; conduct in the 
battle, 331, 33S ; furnish troops 
at Plata'a, 410 : inscribed on the 
Delphic tripod, 483. 488; their 
grave at Plat.ea, 456 ; their images 
of the iEacidse, iii. 288 ; iv. 313 ; 
dress of tlieir women, iii. 294 ; 
their offerings after the Persian 
war, iv, 362; their great wealth, 
451. 

Egypt, formation of its soil, ii. G ; 
size, 7 ; shape, 11 ; peculiarity of 
its soil, 15 ; varying levels, 15 ; 
different names of, 23 ; boundaries, 
25 ; full historical notice of, 337 ; 
reduced by Cambyses, 406; in- 
vaded by Nebuchadnezzar, 515; 
revolted from Darius, iv. 2 ; reduced 
by Xerxes, 7. 

Egyptian discoveries, ii. 4 ; twelve 
gods, 5 ; measures, 7 ; fanning, 18; 
birds, 33, 128 ; scribes, 37 ; cus- 
toms, 54 ; weaving, 55 ; corn, 58 ; 
clothing, 60; writing, 60; drinking 
cups, 61 ; habits of cleanliness, 61 ; 
priest’s dresses, 02 ; food, 75 ; gods, 
75 ; chronology, 80, 223 ; civilisa- 
tion, 84 ; musical instruments, 88 ; 
wine, 103 ; veneration for animals, 
199 ; food, 127; songs, 13 L ; dresses, 
132; sacred calendar, 131; plants 
producing oil, 153; trees yielding 
gum, 154 ; vessels, 154 ; kings, 
164 ; vegetables, 204 ; twelve kings, 
233; oracles, 239; art, 240; classes, 
251 ; cantons, 252 ; warriors, 256 ; 
fortifications, 257 ; mysteries, 260 ; 
portrait - painting, 273; naval 
strength, 277 ; nation of Asiatic 
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EXON. 

origin, 279 ; language, 279 ; classi- ; 
fication of gods, 288 ; writing, ; 
305 ; games and pastimes, 322 ; 
science, 329 ; chronology uncertain, 
340 ; dynasties, 341 ; art as shown 
in the Pyramids, 344 ; struggle 
with Persia, 391 ; furnish ships at j 
Lade, iii. 410 ; shields and helmet, | 
iii. 150, iv. 79 ; sailors in the fleet j 
of Xerxes, 78 ; distinguished at 
A ft emisium, 270; furnish troops 
at Platxea, 412 ; arms, 413. 

Eton, iv. 28, 97, 359. 

Ebous, iv. 24, 477, 480; situation, 
iii. 52G. 

Elateia, iv. 289. 

Elbo, island, ii. 221. 

Elburz, mountains, i. 537. 

.Eleans, their embassy to Psammis, ii. 
247 ; their numerous soothsayers, 

ii. 517 ; demolish the cities of the 
Minyans, iii. 125; their practice 
with respect to mules, 20 ; absent 
from Platxca, iv. 449 ; yet inscribed 
on the Delphic tripod, *483, 486. 

Elis, an iEtolian state, iv. 321. 

Eicon, iii. 248. 

Elephants’ tusks, ii. 488; elephants 
in Africa, iii. 170. 

Elephantine, ii. 12, 26 ; Herodotus j 
at, 38 ; people of, cat crocodiles, j 
117 ; quarries at, 207 ; Iclithy- 
ophagi sent for from, 413. 

Eleusinia, iv. 314. 

Eleusis, situation of, iii. 283 ; battle 
near, i. 170 ; (Jleomencs attacks, 

iii. 282 ; tomb of Argivcs at, iv. 
400. 

Elorus, river, iv. 132. 

Embalming, three modes of, ii. 139. 
Enarees, 1. 248, iii. 57. 

Encheleaus, iii. 267 ; iv. 424. 
Enchorial writing ; see Writing. 

Eneti, ii. 337 ; iii. 221. 

Engines of war, ii. 370. 

Enianes, iv. 112, 

Enipeus, river, iv. 110. 

Enneacmnus, iii. 523. 

Enomotiaj, i. 203. 

Eordians, iv. 157. 

Epaphns, the Greek name of Apis, ii. 
237, 423. 

Ephesians, excluded from the Apa- 
turia, i. 288. 

Ephesus, i, 282 ; besieged by Cim- 


EUYX. 

merians, 371 ; attacked by Croesus, 
173; alluvium near, ii. 12; dis- 
tance from Sardis, iii. 261 ; Athe- 
nians land at, 309 ; battle near, 
31 2 ; temple of, ii. 229. 

Ephialtes, iv. 179. 

Ephors, their institution, i. 203 ; their 
power over the kings, iii. 246 ; 
under Lycurgus, 349 ; their con- 
tinued rise, 367 ; in the camp, iv. 
448 ; exert authority, ii, 529 ; iii. 
246, 472 ; their council-room, 458. 

Epicycles, iii. 476. 

Epidaurians, war with Pcriander, ii, 
447 ; colonise Egina, iv. 87 ; 
quarrel with Eginotaus, iii. 290; 
their worship of Damia and Auxcsia, 
289; other rites, 2UJ ; send ships 
to Artemisium, iv. 269 ; to Salamis, 
301 ; furnish troops at Plat tea, 409 ; 
inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 
483, 488. 

Epidaurus, iv. 87. 

Epigoni, iii. 27, 263. 

Epistrophus, iii. 514. 

Epium, iii. 125. 

Epizelns, story of, iii. 506. 

Epizephyrian LocriaBS, iii. 427. 

Erasinus, iii. 468. 
j Erechtheium, iii. 290. 

Erechthcus, iv. 302; temple of, at 
Athens, and myth connected with 
it, iv. 308. 

Eretria, site, iii. 309 ; taken by the 
Persians, 489. 

Erotrians, their war with Chalcis, iii. 
309 ; aid the lonians in their re- 
volt, ib. ; carried captive to Susa, 
507 ; settled at Ardericca, 508 ; 
send ships to Artemishun, iv. 269 ; 
to Salamis, 303 ; furnish troops at 
Plafeea, 409 ; inscribed on the 
Delphic tripod, 483, 488. 

Eridanus, river, ii. 501. 

Erineus, iii. 330 ; iv. 301. 

Erochus, iv. 289. 

Erxandcr, iii. 87, 245. 

Erytheia, iii. 7. 

Erylhrabolus, ii. 183. 

Ervthra?, in Ionia, i. 282 ; wars wiLh 
Chios, 168; furnishes ships at 
battle of Lade, iii. 417. 

, in Boootia, iv. 394, 400. 

Erythraean sea, i. 153, ii. 14. 

Eryx, iii. 248. 
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£RYXO. 

Eryxo, iii. 139. 

Esar-Haddon, i. 484. ; his buildings, 
483 ; assumes the crown of Baby- 
lon, 505. 

Etearchus, 1. king of the Ammonians, 

ii. 49 ; 2. king of Axus in Crete, 

iii. 128. 

Eleocles, iii. 2GG. 

Etesian winds, ii. 31. | 

Ethiopia, ii. 41 ; gods of, 42 ; under . 
Egyptian rule, 180; productions ! 
of, 501 ; position, ib. 

Elliiopiau kings, ii. 305 ; invasion of ; 

Egypt by Sabaeos, 218. 

Etbiopians, of Africa, reduced by 
Sesostris, ii. 180; receive soldiers 
of PsammeticliUs, 40 ; receive am- 
bassadors of Cambyses, 410 ; reply 
to them, 417 ; strength of their 
bows, ib., and 427 ; tlieir customs, 
418 ; give an annual present to 
Darius, 487 ; serve in the army of 
Xerxes, iv. 07 ; practise circum- 
cision, ii. 171 ; their woolly hair, 
170; iv. GO; their dress, 07. 

- of Asia, i. G50 ; included 

in the satrapies of Darius, ii. 485 ; 
serve in the army of Xerxes, iv. 
G9 ; their position and ethnic cha- 
racter, 220. 

Etruria, its colonisation, i. 359; see 
Tyrrhenia. 

Etymander, river ; sec lloimcnd. 
Eualcidas, iii. 312. 

Euboea, iii. 239 ; battle at, iv. 272 ; 
storm at, 270 ; the Uollows, 270 ; 
Euboio talent, ii. 480. 

Encleides, iv. 332. 

Euosperid.es, iii. 3 19. 

Euespcrites, iii. 177. 

Eunitncs, iv. 338. 

Eumenides, temple of, iv. 403. 
Eunomus, iii. 345 ; iv. 308. 

Eunuchs, employed by the Lydians, 
ii. 443 ; by the Persians, 484 ; in- 
fluence with the Persian kings, iv. 
348 . 

Eupalinus, ii. 454. 

Euphemida 1 , iii. 126. 

Euphorbns, in. 489. 

Kuphorion of Arcadia, iii. 515. 

— of Athens, ii. 241; iii. 

503 . 

Euphrates, the course of, i. 550; 
changes in its course, 507 ; ran 


festivals. 

through Babylon, 317 ; ii. 572 ; 
meaning of the word, iii. 555. 

Euripus, iii. 285 ; iv. 148, 155 ; pro- 
per application of the name, 315. 

Europe, term explained, ii. 83 ; partly 
unexplored, 501 ; boundaries of, 
iii. 38. 

Europe, i. 155 ; iii. 39, 123. 

Europus, iv. 370. 

Euryannx, iv. 390, 431. 

Eury bates, iii. 481 ; iv. 447. 

Eurybiailes, commands the fleet at 
Artomisium, iv. 270 : bribed by 
Themistocles, 271 ; commander at 
Salamis, 301; bolds a council of 
war, 305 ; persuaded by Thcnus- 
toclcs to summon another council, 

! 310 ; determines to risk an engage- 

ment, 313 ; rcoeivi s the prize of 
valour from the Spartans, 308. 

I Eurycleides, iv. 270. 
j Eury crates, iv. 173. 
j Eurycralidas, iv. J To. 

I Eurvdame, iii. 464. 
j Enrydcnms, iv. 179. 

| Eury Icon, iii. 251. 

! Eurymachus, father of Loontiades, iv, 

1 174. 

; — , son of Leomiados, iv. 191. 

| Euryphon or Eurypon, iv. 308, 309 ; 
iii. 345. 

Eurypylus, iv. 434. 

Eurysthenes, iii. 122, 332, 345 ; story 
of, 448 ; descendants, iv. 173. 

Eurystheus, iii. 331 ; iv. 104. 

Eurytus, story of, iv. 189. 

Euthyiuis, jv. 4G9. 

I Euty chides, iv. 445. 

Euxino, measurement of, iii. 78 ; na- 
tions of, 40. 

Evienctus, iv. 149. 

I Evagoras, iii. 492. 

Evelthon, iii. 143, 314. 

Evenius, story of, iv, 4G0, 

Evil-Merodacii, i. 517. 

Exampams, iti. 47, 72 ; meaning of, 
1.98. 

Exodus, date of, ii. 30G. 


Farrah-md, river, i. 544. 

Festivals, of tin- Egyptians, ii. 101; 
of the Greeks, 1. Apaluria, i. 287 ; 
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FIRK-MIGNALS, 

2. Carneia, iv. 174 ; 3. Hyacinthia, 
386 ; 4. Olympia, 175 ; 5. Pan- 
iouia, i. 288 ; 6. Tlieophania, 51 ; 
7. Thesmoplioria, iii. 422; 8. of 
Jxmo at Argos, i. 17G ; 9. of Diana 
at Brauron, iii. 524 ; 10. of Gybcle 
at Cyzicus, GO ; festival at Baby- 
lon, i. 329; at Samos, ii. 144; at 
Siuiium, iii. 478; at Athens, 500; 
Persian festival, ii.473; Ethiopian 
festivals in honour of Bacchus, 
487 ; Bacchic festival of the Binlini, 
iii. 95 ; festival of the Auseans, 
155 ; names of Greek festivals ter- 
minate in the letter a, i. 288. 

Fire-signals, iv. 155, 384. 

Fish of the Nile, ii. 119 ; dried, 127 ; 
their habits, 151 ; in lake Mceris, 
ii. 232 ; in Lake Prasias, iii. 228. 

Flutes, male and female, i. 1G7. 

Fortification, Egyptian, ii. 257. 

Fountain of Iho Sun, iii. 159; of 
Apollo at Gyrene, 132; ol’Poireno 
at Uorinth, 299 ; of Knneaorunns, 
523 ; of Gargaphia, iv. 402. 

Fox -goose, ii. 123. 

Furies, temple of, iii. 125 ; see Eu- 
mcnidos. 


G. 

Gades, iii. 7. 

Gasson, iv. 463. 

Galepsus, iv. 103. 

Gallaiea, iv. 91. 

Games, Egyptian, ii. 322. 

Gamlarians, ethnic character, i. 075 ; 
included in satrapies, ii. 484; serve 
in army of Xerxes, iv. 00 ; general 
account of, 210. 

Garamantians, iii. 151, 101. 

Gargaphia, fountain of, iv, 402, 420. 

Gamines, iv. 374. 

Tav\6s, ii. 520. 

Gehel-Bcrkcl, ii. 30, 42. 

Gobeleuis, iii. 85. 

Gela, history of, iv. 131. 

Geloon, iii. 273. 

Geleontes, see Tel oolites. 

Gelo, his ancestry, iv. 130 ; becomes 
king of Sj racuse, 133 ; receives the 
Greek embassy, 134 ; bis war with 
Carthage, 140. 

Geioni, iii. 95. 


GONSTH. 

Gelonus, son of Hercules, iii. 9. 

, city, iii. 95, 303. 

Genealogies of Uecaksus, i. 49. 

Geographers before Herodotus, i. 51. 

Geography, general, of Herodotus, iii. 
31 ; bis geography of Scythia, 206. 

Geometry, discovered by the Egyp- 
tians, iii. 329. 

Gephyrmaus, their Phoenician origin, 
iii. 203. 

Germains, Gape, iv. 273. 

Gergis, iv. 74. 

Gcrgithaj, iii. 325 ; iv. 4-6. 

Germanii, i. 205, 425. 

Gerrhi, iii. 59. 

Gerrhus, place, iii. 48, 50. 

, river, iii. 50. 

Geryon, story of, iii. 7. 

Gctaj, iii. 84, 217. 

Gigonus, iv. 104. 

Gilligamnim, iii. 107. 

Gillus, ii. 522. 

Gindancs, iii. 152. 

Glass, ancient manufacture of, i. 47, 
408, ii. 83 . 

Glaucon, iv. 447. 

Glaucus, the Lyeian, i. 287. 

, the Chian, i. 372; story of, 

at Sparta, iii. 470. 

G lisas, river, iv,425. 

Gnats, ii. 153. 

Gnomon, ii. 180, 332. 

Gnurus, iii. 07. 

Gobryas, ii.405, 408, 014; bis advice 
to Darius, iii. 110, iv. 265 ; meaning 
of his name, iii. 550. 

Gods, Arabian, ij. 402; Babylonian 
and Assyrian, i. 584; numerous 
in Egypt, ii. 75, 294; length of 
tlicir reign, 80, 225; eight great 
gods, 288 ; twelve of the 2nd order, 
290; 3rd order, 294; local, 296; 
traceable to one original, 297 ; their 
subdivisions, 298 ; Greek philo- 
sophy of, 299 ; their reign, 338 ; 

; gods of the Scythians, iii. 52; of 

I the Thracians, 218 ; of the Libyans, 

! 107. 

Gold, mines, ii. 438; value of, as com- 
pared with silver, 408 ; finding by 
the Indians, 493 ; European, 503. 

Gonnus, iii. 269; iv. 108. 

Comates, the Magian, ii. 548, 593; 
meaning of the name, iii. 556. 

Gonsir, river, i. 544. 
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GOEDIAS . 

Gordias, father of Midas, i. 105, 181 ; 
iv. 375. 

, son of Periandcr, ii. 4.45. 

Gorge, portrayed by Herodotus, i. 138; 
iii. 252 ; the tablet of, i\\ J 96. 

Gorgon, ii. 148. 

Gorgus, iii. 313, 321 ; iv. 86, 275. 

Graces, Hill of the, iii. 152. 

Greek fleet, number of ships in, iv. 
269 ; commanded by Iiurybiades, 
270 ; retires from Artemisinin, 
282; anchors at Salamis, 299; 
nations comprised in it at Salamls, 
301 ; proceeds to Samos, 462 ; to 
Mycalc, 464 ; to the Hellespont, 
470 ; returns homo, 480. 

— — refugees in Persia, i. GG. 

• troops occupy Tempe, iv. 149 ; 

withdraw, 150; occupy Thermo- 
pylae, 171; attacked hy Medes, 
3 77 ; by Immortals, 178 ; circum- 
vented, 182 ; the final struggle, 186 ; 
inarch to Platrea, 409 ; their first 
station, 398; defeat Persian horse, 
401 ; take up a new station, 402 ; 
their order of battle, 409 ; numbers, 
410; distressed for water, 429; 
their retreat, 430 ; attacked by Per- 
sians, 436 ; defeat them, 430 ; take 
their camp, 442 ; divide the spoil, 
451 ; besiege Thebes, 45(5. 

— — tyrants, described by Hero- 
dotus, i. 135. 

year, i. 178 ; measures, 315 ; 

vowels, ii. 45 ; religion from the 
Egyptian, 92; and from the Pe- 
lasgi, 94 ; science 1 borrowed from 
Egypt, 329, 331 ; climate, 494 ; 
cities on the Pontus, iii. G ; suffer- 
ings, iii. 48G. 

Grinns, iii. 126, 

Griffins, iii. 23. 

Groves, ii. 147, 

Gryneia, i. 288. 

Guilt, the sun-goddess, i. G12. 

Gygfea, iii. 231 ; iv. 373. 

Gygfwm lake, i. 234. 

Gyges, a Lydian, ii. 009 ; iii. 324. 

, king of Lydia, legend of, i. 

101, 305 ; his offerings at Delphi, 
1G5 ; his reign, 106, 367. 

Gymnastic contests, ii. 148, 322. 

Oymnopa'dke, iii. 460. 

Gyndes, river, i. 325 r >54; iii.2G0. 

Gyzantiaus, iii. 17" 


HETUOCESTItJC. 


H. 

Hamms, Mount, iii. 44. 

Hagias, iv. 418. 

Hair, modes of dressing, ii. 58. 

Haliaemon, river, iv. 107. 

Halicarnassus, i. 4, 153. 

Halys, derivation of word, i. 159 ; 
separated the Lydian and Median 
empires, 209 ; rises in Armenia, 210; 
its course, 210, 214, 390; divided 
Phrygia from Cappadocia, iii. 259 ; 
crossed by Xerxes, iv. 29. 

Hamath, i. 4G3. 

Hamilcar, iv. 140. 

Hamitism, i. 046. 

Handswipe, i. 331. 

Hanno, iv, 141. 

Harmatidas, iv. 188. 

Harmocydes, iv. 396. 

Ilarmodius, iii. 262, 499, 610. 

Ilaroot-rud, river, i. 544. 

Harpagus the Mode, ordered to de- 
stroy Cyrus, i. 251 ; gives him to 
Mit'hradates, 252 ; punished by Asf y- 
ages, 259; incites Cyrus to revolt, 
201; employed as general against 
lum, 260; insults Astyagcs, 207; 
succeeds Mazares, 297 ; attacks 
Plioerea, 299; reduces Ionia, 303; 
receives the submission of Caria, 
310; reduces Lycia and C'aumis, 
313 ; meaning of the name, iii. 556. 

the Persian, iii. 431. 

Hazael, i. 465. 

Eea, the Fish-god, i. 599, 602. 

Hebe, iv. 404. 

Ilebrus, river. Hi. 83. 

Hecatseuju i. 42, 49, 148; ii, 34; 
iii. 8m, 522 ; his visit to Thebes, 
224. 

Hector, ii. 19,1. 

Hegesander, iii. 320. 

Ilegesipyla, iii. 439. 

Hegesistratus, 1. king of Sigemn, iii. 
305 ; 2. the Samian, iv. 458 ; 3. 
the Elean, story of, iv, 420. 

Hegetoridas, iv. 448. 

Helen, i. 150 ; her visit to Egypt, ii. 
185 ; in Attica, iv. 445, 

Helice, i. 280. 

Heliconian Neptune, i. 288. 

Heliocentric system, revived by Co- 
pernicus, ii. 331. 
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HELIOPOLIS, 

Heliopolis, ii. 4 ; its position, 8 ; its 
buildings, 10 . 

Heliopolitans, their skill in history, 

ii. 4. 

Ilelisyoians, iv. 140. 

Hellanicns of Lesbos, i. 41 , 148. 

Helle, iv. 54. 

llellen, i. 193. 

Hellenes, i. 193 ; iii. 548. 

Helleuium, ii. 271. 

Hellespont, measurements, iii. 77, 78 ; 
bridged by Xerxes, iv. 86 ; lashed, 
ib. ; bridged anew, 37 ; crossed, 
52 ; recrossed, 359 ; visited by the 
Greeks, 47G. 

Ilcllespontine cities, iii. 433. 

licllespontines, join the Ionian revolt, 

iii. 313; reduced by the Persians, 
321 5 serve in the licet of Xerxes, 

iv. 84. 

Hellopians, iv. 283. 

[-iohnond, river, i. 543. 

Helots, general account of, iii. 344; 
iv. 284, 409. 

Hephffistia, iii. 527. 

Heraclea, iii. 248. 

Ileraclida}, i. 361 ; their flight, iii. 331 ; 
their mystic genealogy, 332 ; their 
attempts to recover their dominions, 
331 ; iv. 404. 

1-Ieraclidcs of Mylasa, iii. 324. 

of Cyme, i. 295 ; iii. 245. 

Herccum, town, iii. 82. 

of Samos, ii. 454 ; Ilerreum 

of Argos, i. 177; account of, iii. 
472. 

Hercules, Assyrian, i. 620. 

, Egyptian, ii. 78 ; his temple 

at Tyre and Tliasos, 81. 

, Grecian, his age, ii. 220 ; 

distinguished Trom the god wor- 
shipped by many nations, 83 ; Her- 
cules in Scythia, iii. 7 ; Hercules 
and the Argonauts, 164 ; death of 
Hercules, 168 ; Hercules, the pro- 
genitor of the Lydian kings, i. 160 ; 
of the kings of Sparta, iv. 173, 
369. 

1 Scythian, iii. 51, 74. 

• , pillars of, ii, 52 ; iii. 7, 35, 

157, 164. 

Hcrmione, ii. 453 ; iv. 6 , 301, 321. 

Hcrmionians, sell Hydrea to the Sa- 
mians, ii. 453 ; give ships at Sal amis, 
iv. 301 ; furnish troops at Plafcea, 


IIEBODOTUS. 

409 ; inscribed on the Delphic tri- 
pod, 483, 488. 

Hermippus, iii. 414. 

Hermolycus, iv. 409. 

Hermophantus, iii. 309. 

Hermopolis, ii. 114. 

Hermotimus, siory of, iv. 349. 

Hermotybians, ii. 252 ; iv. 412. 

Hornms, river, i. 192, 219, 393. 

Herodotus, time of his birth, i. 2 ; 
birthplace, 4 ; parents and relations, 
4 ; education, 6 ; travels, 8 ; doings 
at Halicarnassus, 14 ; his Ionic 
dialect, 15; removes to Athens, 
10 ; recites his history, 17 ; is ac- 
quainted with Thucydides and So- 
phocles, 19; settles at Thurium, 
22 ; his companions there, 25 ; com- 
poses portions of his history, 29 ; 
his 2nd visit to Athens, 80 ; dies at 
Thurium, 32 ; his epitaph, 33 ; do- 
mestic life, 34; leaves liis work in- 
complete, 34; his want of books, 
42 ; acquainted with the writings 
of Dionysius of Miletus, 48 ; used 
those of Hecatarus, 49 ; and of 
Aristeas and the poets, 54 ; his ob- 
servation and inquiry, 52; exa- 
mined monumental inscriptions in 
Greece, 54 ; his information relating 
to Egypt, 61 ; to Babylon, 65 ; to 
Persia, 67 ; his visit to Babylon, 
67; his linguistic ignorance, 71, 
119 ; his diligence, 74 ; his honesty, 
76 ; his impartiality, 81 ; his poli- 
tical moderation, 87 ; freedom from 
national vanity, 88 ; general cre- 
dulity, 89 ; his belief hi the divine 
Nemesis, 91, 95, 178 ; his credulity 
on natural points, 99 ; his undue 
love of effect, 103; his anecdotes, 
1 05 ; contrasted with Thucydides, 
107 ; his want of accuracy and cri- 
tical judgment, 109; his defective 
geographical knowledge, 115 ; his 
meteorological notions, 117 ; myth- 
ological views, 118 ; his object in 
writing, 120; his episodes, 98, 123; 
his skill in character-drawing, 130 ; 
his pathos, and sense of the ludi- 
crous, 139 ; his variety and pictorial 
description, 143; his simpbeity and 
elegant style, 146; his Assyrian 
history, 249 ; his notions of the 
geography of Scythia, iii. 209 ; his 
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HEP.ODOTTTS. 

observations confirmed by modern 
travellers, 210. 

Herodotus, tin* Chian ambassador, i. 
6: iv. 3(31. 

Heroes, 1. Cyrruis, i. 302 ; 2. Time- 
sms, 302 ; 3. Hercules, ii. S3; 4. 
Onesilus. iii. 320; o. Milt hides the 
elder, 438 ; fi. Astrabaons, 402 ; 7. 
Trojan, iv. 40 ; 8. Ariaohmcs, 100; 

9. Fhyhtcus and Antouoiis, 207 ; 

10. Androeralcs, 402. 
Hero-worship, unknown to the Egyp- 
tians, ii. 93 ; existed in Assyria, i. 
589. 

Hwrophantus, iii. 113. 

Hcrpys, iv. 421. 

Hesiod, ii. 97 ; iii. 27. 

Hexapolis, Doric, i. 284. 

I-Iozekiah, i. 477. 

Hieratic writing ; sec Writing. 

Hiero, i. 301 ; iv. 133. 

Hieroglyphic writing; see Writing. 
Hieronymus, iv. 417. 

Hill of the Graces, iii. 152. 

Iliiuera, iii, 428 ; iv. 140. 

Himyarite Arabs, not Semitic, i. G59. 
Hiudoo races, ii. 489. 

Ilippaiehus, assassination of, iii. 202 ; 

banishment of Onoinacritus by, i v. 6. 
Hippias, advises his father, i. 198; 
embittered by murder of Hippar- 
chus, iii. 237 ; expelled by Clou- 
mones, 271 ; recalled, 296 ; towns 
offered him, 301 ; retires to SigAuni, 
305; bis cause espoused by Arta- 
plicrnes, 306; conducts Datis and 
Arlapheraes to Marathon, 1U5; his 
dream and its fulfilment, 49ti. 
Ilippobotre, iii. 285. 

Uippociides, story of, iii. 517. 
Hippcclus, iii. L13. 

Hippocoon, iii. 260. 

Hippocrates, father of Pisistratus, i. 
195. 

, tyrant of Gela, iii. 427 ; 

iv. 131. “ 

, father of Siuindyrkles, 

iii. 513. 

, son of Meeacles, iii. 518. 

Tlippocratides, iv. 068. 

Ilippolaiis, Cape, iii. 49. 

Hippolnchus, i. 287. 

UippomHohus, iv. 421. 

Ilippomcus, iii. 509; iv. 128. 
Hippopotamus, ii. 1 18. 


HVPAOYH1S. 

Hippys of Iihogium, i. 41. 

ILstuea in Eubma, iv. 283. 

Histi.-i’titis, 1, m Thessaly, i. 193; 2. 
in EuIjuu, iv. 150. 

Hisliteus of Miletus, prevents the 
Greeks from Lmtk'ng the bridge 
over the Danube, in. 113: rewarded 
by tbe gift of Myrcimis, 222 ; 
forced to accompany Darius io 
Husa. 231 ; is scut by him to the 
const, 315, 414; his messnee lo 
Anstagoras at Mil' tus, 212; is in- 
jected at Miletus and sails lor (lie 
Hellespont, 415; sails for Chius, 
429 ; is captured and put to death 
by the Persians, 431. 

ot 8am os, iv. 531. 

of Tenueru, iii. 244 ; iv. 

86 . 

Hitliies, i. 463 ; ii. 184. 

Homer, date of, ii. 97 : alludes to 
Helen’s visit to Eeipt, 187; quoit tl 
frequently by Herodotus, i. 7. 

Hoplos, iii. 271 

Horary divisions, i. 242 ; ii. 334. 

Horoscopes, ii. 135. 

Horses introduced into Egypt, ii. 178, 
354. 

Homs, ii. 365. 

Hosliea, i. 473 . 

Ilyacinthia, iv. 387, 

I ly am as, iii. 172. 

lfy.im[ eia, iv. 297. 

Hyampolk iv. 287. 

IIvatT, iii. 276. 

Hyhla, iv. 332. 

llydariics, the conspirator, ii. 465 ; iii, 
519 ; meaning of the name, 556. 

, sun of the former, iv. 74, 

178. 

ffydvea, ii. 433. '* 

Hyela, or Vela, i. 302. 

Hygenncs, or Hyleinics, ii. 482 ; ac- 
count of, iv. 239. 

Ilyksos. ii. 353. 

IJyhea, iii. 36, 50, 67. 

Hylkeans, iii. 276; origin of tlie 
name, 531. 

II vllus, sun of Hercules, iii. 351,448; 
"iv. 173, 369 ; his death, 4o5. 

, river, i. 21'.). 

Hymens, conquests of, iii. 325. 

Hymettus, Mount, iii. 523. 

Hypachau, iv. 82. 

Hypncyris, ri\er, iii. 50. 
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HYPAHJS. 

Hypanis, river, iii. 16, 43 ; account 
of, 46. 

Hypernnthes, iv. 186, 265. 

11} perboreans, iii. 1 1 ; story of the, 27. 
Ilypernolians, iii. 30. 

Ilyperoche, iji. 28. 

Ilyrcanians, their ethnic character, i. 
671; included in salra] lies of Darius 
as Paricanians, ii. 464; sensed in 
the army of Xerxes, iv. 61 ; general 
account of, 100. 

Hyrgis, river, iii. 51. 

Ilyria, iv. 145. 

Hymeadcs, i. 224. 

TLysiai, iii. 282 ; iv. 394. 

Ilystanes, iv. 72. 

Hyslaspes, 1. son of Arsames, iv. 2G2 ; 
2. a son of Darius, 264 ; 0. a son of 
Xerxes, 265. 

I. 

ladmon, ii. 212. 
lalyssus, i. 285. 
lamidai, iii. 249 ; iv. 417. 

Tapygia, ii. 522 ; iii. 90. 
iapygians, iv. 346. 
latragoras, iii. 244. 

Ihauolis, iii. 244, 324. 

Iberia, i. 298. 

Iberians, iv. 140. 

Ibis, ii. Ill; description of, 125. 
Iearian sea, iii. 483. 

1 clmse, iv. 305. 

Ichneumon, ii. 113. 

Ichthyophagi, 1. Babylonian, i. 341 ; 

2. African, ii. 413. 

Tda, Mount, iv. 44. 

Idanthyrsus, iii. 300. 

Idrias, iii. 322. 

Ilgi, i. 435. 

Ilissus, river, iii. 524. 

Tlilhvia, iii. 29. 

Ilium, Old and New, iv. 44, 45; see 
Troy. 

Tllyria, iii. 44. 

Illyrians i. 337 ; iv. 424. 

Imbrus, iii. 235, 440. 

Imprecations on sacrificed animals, 
ii. 70. 

Inachus, i. 155. 

Inarus, revolt of, ii. 405, 409. 

India, the furthest known region to- 
wards the East, ii. 495 ; beyond all 
is desert, 488 ; or unexplored, iii. 33. 


tOITIANS. 

Indians, iv. 219; the most numerous 
of all nations, ii. 485; iii. 210; 
conquered by Darius, 38 ; included 
in his satrapies, ii. 485; speak 
many languages, 489 ; of black 
complexion, 491 ; furnish troops to 
Xerxes, iv. (55 ; which are retained 
by Mardonius, 356; and fight at 
Plahva, 411. 

Indian dogs, i. 381 ; gold, ii. 485, 
488 ; bamboo, 489 ; customs, 490 ; 
animals and productions, 495 ; heat 
of the sun, 493. 

Indo-European race, i. 647 ; its ap- 
pearance and spread, 063. 

Indus, valley of the, i. 540 ; com sc of 
and branches, i. 556 ; explored by 
Soylax, iii, 37. 

Ino, iv. 166. 

Inscribed offerings, i. 55. 

Inscriptions, Persian, at Pasargada?, 
i. 351 ; Phrygian, 666 ; bilingual, 
Lycian and Greek, at Lirnyra, 677 ; 
at Antipbellus, 678; at Loveesy, 
679; Greek, at Ahoosimbcl, ii. 45; 
Persian, at Suez, 243 ; standard in- 
scriptions of Nebuchadnezzar, 585 ; 
groat inscription of Darius at Be- 
liistim, 590; bilingual inscription at. 
Byzantium, iii. 80; on the Teams, 
83 ; ancient Greek, seen by Hero- 
dotus, 2G5 ; Persian, on the tomb of 
Darius, iv. 255 ; Greek, at Thermo- 
pylae 189; on Del] hi c tripod, 483. 

Iutaphernes, ii. 465, 507 ; meaning of 
the name, iii. 557. 

Intercalation, i. 178. 

Lnycus, iii. 428. 

Io, the Persian account of, i. 154 ; 
Greek story of, 355; Phoenician 
story of, 158. 

Mcos, iii. 305. 

Ion, iii. 274 ; iv. 84, 302. 

Ionia, climate of, i. 281; proposal 
about, iv. 470. 

Ionian Gulf, iii. 514. 

Ionians, their dialects, i. 283 ; their na- 
tional weakness, 283 ; a mixed race, 
286; reduced by I farpagus, 304 ; po- 
sition in Asia Minor, 397 ; serve as 
mercenaries in Egypt, ii. 235, 250 ; 
their fresh troubles, iii. 236 ; de- 
serted by the Athenians, 312 ; aid 
Cyprus agamst the Persians, 33 7 ; 
migration to Asia, 374 ; reduced by 
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the Persians, 423, 432; serve in 
the fleet of Xcrx.es, iv. 84 ; solicited 
by Thcmi stoeles, 282; eonduct at 
Salamis, 334 ; invite the Greek fleet 
to cross the Egean, 301* ; revolt from 
Persia, 468. 

Jphiclus, iv. 177. 

Ipliigenia, iii. 1)2. 

Ipni, iv. 161. 

Iran, great plateau of, i. 534; comi- 
1 ties outside the plateau, 538. 

Irasa, iii. 132. 

’I peves, iv. 455. 

Iron, ancient use of, ii. 140, 204. 

Irrigation, i. 331. 

Is, i. 316, 602. 

Isagoras, iii. 272, 278, 2S0. 

Ischenoiis, iv. 154. 

Ishlav, i. 604, 634. 

Isis, ii. 71 ; description of, 72. 

Ismaris, Lake, iv. 95. 

Ismenian Apollo, i. 191 ; iii. 266 ; iv. 
371. 

Ismi-Dagon, daie of, i. 433, 437. 

Issedonians, i. 342 ; iii. 22. 

Ister, its source, ii. 52; its tributaries 
and their modern names, iii. 43. 

Isthmus of Corinth, iv. 118 ; eonncil 
held at, 124 ; Peloponnesians fortify, 
299, 387, 390; Greeks collect at, 
393, 398. 

Istria, ii. 52; iii. 68. 

Italy, ii. 521; iii. 33; Italian Greeks, 
i. 302 ; ii. 510, 521 ; iii. 13, 249, 
513; iv. 143. 

I tanus, iii. 126. 

Ithamatros, iv. 66. 

Ithamitres, iv. 367, 467. 

Itliome, iii. 359 ; iv. 419. 

Iva, i. 606. 

Iva-Lush, i. 4GC. 

Iyrcfe, iii. 19. 

J. 

Jaglietu, river, i. 546. 

Jardanus, i. 1)>1. 

J arc-rad, river, i. 544. 

Jason, iii. 154 ; iv. 164. 

Jelum, river, i. 558. 

Jenysns, ii. 399. 

Jordan, i. 548. 

Josiah, i. 509. 

Judith, book of, i. 245. 

Juno, her worship at Argos, i. 176 ; 


LABRANDA. 

iii. 472 ; at Samos, ii. 276 ; near 
Plafeea, iv. 430. 

Jupiter, Persian, i. 260 ; Carian, 300 ; 
Babylonian, 818 ; Egyptian, ii. 77 ; 
Scythian, iii. 52 ; various titles of, 
i. 680 ; Olympian, ii. 9 ; Onus, iii. 
83 ; Theban, 158 ; fjvca'an, 380 ; 
Agorrens, 253 ; Stratius, 823 ; La- 
phystius, iv. 166; Hellenic, 887; 
teiu pies of, at l>ab\lon, i. 818 ; near 
IMylasa, 806 ; at Boduna, ii. 9.8 ; at 
Egy] itian Thebes, 99; at Olympia, 
9 : in the oasis of Amnion, iii. 358 ; 
at the mouth of the Thracian Bos- 
phorus, 8i ; at Lahramla, 328 ; wor- 
ship at Sparta, 451 ; at Samos, ii. 
525 ; at Gyrene, iii. 180 ; at Sell- 
nus, 253 ; at Athens, 272. 

Jyhun, river, i. 543 ; alteration of 
its course, 565. 

K. 

Kamak, ii. 307. 

Karan, river, i. 555, 

Kasr, ii. 519. 

Kerkbah, river, i. 554. 

Khaldi, i. 589. 

Khammurahi, i. 440. 

Khash, river, i. 544. 

Khem, ii. 146, 289. 

Khiva, desert of, i. 540. 

Khorsahad, cylinders and inscription 
found at, i. 615. 

Kileh-Shergat, i. 456 ; translation of 
the cylinder from, 458. 

Kimmah, i. 600. 

King’s benefactors, iv. 331. 

Kivan, i. 621. 

Kml-Irmak (Halys), river, i. 391, 
KXjjpoC^ot, iii. 285. 

Kosa-Temlra, iii. 50. 

Kudur-Mapula, i. 436. 

Kufa, i. 334. 

Kur, river, i, 544. 

Kurdistan, i. 576. 


L. 

Labda, iii. 298. 
Labdacus, iii. 266. 
Labotas, i. 202. 
Laborosoarchod, i. 519, 
Labranda, iii. 325. 
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LATiYNETUS. 

Labynctus I. of Babylon, i. 214, 216, 
4 15. " ' ' 

• II., i. 024, 520. 

Labyrinth, ii. 220. 

Laooda’jnon, see Sparta. 
Lacedaemonians, see Spartans. 
Lacmon, Mount, iv. 460. 

Laerines, i. 291. 

Ladamun, ii. 495. 

Lade, iii. 4L6 ; baLtlc of, 421. 

Ladice, ii. 270. 

Laius, iii. 125, 2G6 ; oracles of, 248. 
Lampito, iii. 464. 

Lampon, son of Thrasiclos, iv. 458. 

, son (4 Pythons, iv. 450. 

Lamponiura, iii. 235. 

Lamps, least of, ii. 106. 

Lainpsaeus, iii. 321; threatened by 
Croesus, 437. 

Lnodamas, son of Etcoeles, iii. 266, 

of Fhoca»a, iii. 113. 

of Egina, iii. 127. 

Laodice, iii. 28. 

Laphanes, iii. 515. 

Lapbystian Jupiter, iv. 166. 

Lapitlue, iii. 298. 

Larancha, temple at, i. CIO. 

Larissa, i. 288. 

Lasonians, iv. 236. 

Lasso, use of the, iv. 75. 

Lasus of Ilermiono, iv. 6. 

Latoua, ideii tilled with the Egyptian 
Bu to or Maut, ii. 239. 

Laureimn, silver mines at, iv. 122. 
Laus, iii. 425. 

Leagrus, iv. 417. 

Lcarchus, iii. 139. 

T.ebadeia, iv. 371. 

Lebaia, iv. 374. 

Lebanon, Mount, i. 533, 501. 
Lebedus, i. 282. 

Lectum, iv. 476. 

Leipoxais, iii. 4. 

Leipsydrium, iii. 268. 

Ltdanlum, plain of, iii 285. 

Leleges, i. 305. 

Lcmnian deeds, iii. 524. 

Lemnos visited by the Argonauts, iii. 
119; occupied by tire Pelasgians, 
120, 524 ; taken by Otancs, 235 ; 
conquered by Miltiades, 527. 

Leo, the father of Anaxandridas, i. 
202; iii. 245. 

Leo, a Troczeninn, iv. 154. 

Leocedos, iii. 515. 

VOL. iv. 


LICIJ AS. 

Leonidas, liis birth, iii. 247 ; descent, 
iv. 173 ; in command at Thor- 
mopy lap 174; dismisses the allies, 
183 ; his conflict with the Persians 
and death, 186 ; inscription in- 
tended for his monument, 187 ; his 
wife, Gorge, 196 ; treatment, of his 
corpse by Xerxes, 195. 

Leontiades, iv. 174 ; branded, 191. 

Lcontini, iv. 131. 

Leoprepes, father of Theasides, iii, 
475, 

, father of Simonides, iv. 

189. 

Looty chides, son of Menarcs, deposes 
Demaratus, iii. 461 ; is banished, 
464; demands the Eginotan hos- 
tages, 475 ; Samian embassy to, iv. 
458 ; sails to Myeale, 464 ; his 
genealogy, 368. 

son of Anaxilaiis, iv. 368. 

Lcpidotus, ii. 121. 

Lepreales, furnish troops at Platma, 
iv. 409; inscribed on the Delpluc 
tripod, 483. 

Lepreum, iii. 125 ; iv. 409. 

Leprosy, i. 278. 

Leros, iii. 326. 

Lesbians, defeated by Polycrates at 
sea, ii. 438 ; give ships to Uistiams, 

iii. 415; furnish seventy triremes 
at Lade, 417 ; their conduct., 421. 

Lesbos, A3olian, i. 290 ; its five cities, 
%b . ; netted by the Persians, 432. 

Letters, invention of, i. 443, ii. 317 ; 
introduction into Greece from Phoe- 
nicia, iii. 204 ; old Greek mode of 
writing, 265. 

Leucadians, furnish ships at Salamis, 

iv. 302 ; furnish troops at Plata?a, 
400 ; inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 
483,488. 

Leucas, iv. 302. 

Leuee Acte, iv. 28. 

Lcncon, iii. 139. 

Libraries, public, i. 42. 

Libya, exploration of interior of, ii. 
49 ; its dwarf tribes, 51 ; its con- 
figuration and circumnavigation, 
iii. 34 ; meaning of the word, 40 ; 
nations of, 146; its geography, 
157 ; customs, 165 ; fringe-aprons, 
167; mode of sepulture, 169 ; ani- 
mals, 170 ; soil and crops, 176. 

Lichas, i. 205. 

2 M 
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LIDA. 

Li'la, Mount, i. 811. 

Ligurians oi Ligyaus, 1 . of Europe, iii. 

211 ; iv. 140 ; 2. of Asia, iv. 72, 239. 
Limo.neium, i. 1G7. 

Lindians, colonize Gel a, iv. 130. 
Liudus, i. 285 ; ii. 275. 

Linen, fineness of Egyptian, ii. G4, 
142 ; tunics, 132 ; Culeliian, 172. 
Linus, ii. 1 30. 

Lions in Afriai, iii. 170 ; in Europe, 
iv. 107. 

Lipaxus, iv. 104. 

Lisa?, iv. 104. 

Lissus, iv. 94. 

Litanies, ii. 301. 

Litany, river, i. 501. 

Locri, Epizepliyvian, iii. 427 : Epienfi- 
median, iv. 1 L2 ; Opuuf.ian, help 
the Greeks, iv. 203, 209; Ozoliau, 
iv. 289. 

Locusts, ii. 124. 

Logogmpliers, i. 41 ; style of, 118. 
Longevity, 5. 298. 

Lotophagi, iii. 353. 

Lotus, ii. 149, iii. 153. 

Loxias, title of Apollo, iii. 142. 
Lucian’s story of the Olympic recita- 
tion, i. 17. 

Luristan, i. 533. 

Lyca'an Jupiter, iii. 180. 

Lycaretus, ii. 520: iii. 233, 

Lycia, its early history, i. 308 ; posi- 
tion in Asia Minor, 390 ; its ethnic 
character and inscriptions, 008. 
Lyoians, formerly Termila!, i. 3u9 ; 
came from Uroto, 307 ; called Ly- 
mans from Lyons, 309 ; iv. 83 ; 
customs of, i. 310 ; not conquevod 
by Croesus, 174 ; conquered Ly Ilar- 
pagus, 312 ; included in satrapies 
of Darius, ii. 482 : serve in the, navy 
of Xerxes, iv. 83 *, Lycian hows, 72. 
Lycidas, iv. 383. 

LycoJ nodes, iv. 275. 

Lycopas, ii. 449. 

LycopLrnn, ii. 4 45. 

Lycurgns of Sparta, his legislation, i. 
202, iii. 319; origin of his disci- 
pline, 351 ; results of his legislation, 
355. 

of Arcadia, iii. 515. 

0 f Athens, i. 19G. 

Lyons, river of Phrygia, iv. 33. 

, river of Hcytliia, iii. 104. 

. king of Scythia, iii. <57, 72. 


JIACISTUS. 

Lycus, son of Pandion, i. 309 ; iv. 83. 

Lydia, its early history, i. 150; its 
early chronology and history, 354 ; 
arrangement of its dynasties accord- 
ing to common chronology. 355 ; 
by Yolnev, Oeeren, <fco„ 353; 
tabular list of its kings, 380 ; posi- 
tion in Asia Minor, 397 ; rich in 
silver, iii. 253 ; mnl in gold, i. 232. 

Lydian games, i. 233; dialects, 801; 
words, 059, 

Lydians, formerly Mieonians, i. IfiO; 
iv. 7 1 ; warlike, 218 ; good horse- 
men, 219 ; invent, coining, 235, 080; 
games, 235 ; in customs resemble 
the Greeks, 181,214, 235 ; colonise 
Tyrrhenia, 235 ; early kings, 100, 
223; war with Modes, 232; con- 
quered Ly Cyrus, 225 ; revolt, 292 ; 
submit to Mazaivs, 291 ; included 
in the satrapies of Darius, ii. 482; 
serve in the army of Xerxes, iv. 
71; their ethnic character, not Se- 
mitic, hut Indo-Europeau, i. G59, 
GG7. 

Lydias, river, iv. 107 

Lydus, i. 100, 800 ; iv. 71. 

Lygdamis of Halicarnassus, i. 14 ; iv. 

87. 

of Naxus, i. 201. 

Lyuteus, ii. 148. 

Lysagoras of Miletus, iii, 237. 

of Paros, iii. 519. 

Lysanins, iii. 510. 

Lysimaelms, iv. 827. 

Lysistratua. iv. 343. 

Lyses, i. 5. 

M. 

Macag iii. 152, 243, 

Macednians, i, 193 ; iv. 301 . 

Macedonia, iv. 870. 

Macedonian royal family, its Hel- 
lenic descent, iii. 232. 

Macedonians, submit in Megabazus, 

iii. 229, 281 ; added to the Persian 
ompiie by Mardonius, 448; serve 
in the a iniy of Xerxes, iv. 157: 
garrison Ii-enfia, 290; conquei 
P'Ottia'ii, 8(5*1. 

Machlyans, iii, 158. 

Maeistius, Greek name for Masistius, 

iv. 398, 

Macistus, iii. 125, 
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MACEDONIANS. 

Mucronians, ii. 172; included in tlie 
satrapies of Darius, 485 ; account 
of, iv. 224 ; serve in tlie army of 
Xerxes, 72. 

Maciorium, iv. 130. 

Martyes, i. 24G. 

Madytus, iv. 35, 480. 

Mioauder, river, i. 393, ii. 39 ; plain 
of, 1G7, 297. 

Ma'andrius, proceedings of, ii. 525, 
528. 

Mieonians, i. 1G0 ; iv. 71 ; account of, 

i. 361. 

Maiotians or Haitians, iii. 80, 104. 

Mffiotis, Talus, iii. 3 ; receives the 
Tanais, 90; distance from the Borys- 
thenes, 91 ; size, 79 ; origin of 
name, 80; changes in, 212. 

Magdolus, ii. 24(5. 

Magi, a Median tribe, i. 244 ; interpret 
dreams, 249, 259 ; iv. 22 ; account, 
of, 280, 424, iv. 22 ; slaughter of, 

ii. 472. 

Magian sacrifice, i. 272, iv. 46, 97; 
worship, 428 ; revolution, ii. 553. 

Magnes, story of, i. 368. 

Magnesia, city, i. 297. 

, tract of country, iv. 112, 

150, 160, 164. 

Magnetians of Europe, give earth and 
water to Xerxes, iv. 112. 

of Asia, included in the 

satrapies of Darius, ii. 482. 

Magophonia, i. 431 ; ii. 473, 553. 

Malea, cape, i. 221 ; iii. 155 ; iv. 143. 

Malena, iii. 431. 

Males, iii. 514. 

Maliac gulf, iv. 168. 

Malians, give earth and water to 
Xerxes, iv. 112. 

Malis, iv. 168. 

Malta, ii. 544. 

Maudane, i. 249. 

Mandrooles, his bridge over the Bos- 
phorus, iii. 81. 

Maneros, ii. 131. 

Manes, i. 235, 358. 

Manlinea, iii. 139. 

Manlineans, accompany Leonidas to 
Thermopylae iv. 172; reach the 
field of l’iataoa after the battle, 449 : 
doubtful whether inscribed on the 
Delphic tripod, 485. 

Mantyos, iii. 222. 

Mapen, iv. 86. 


MAU8. 

Maps, ancient, i. 51, iii. 252. 

Maraphians, i. 264, 424 ; iii. 146. 

Marathon, plain of, iii. 489 ; plan of, 
491 ; preparation for the battle, 
500 ; the number of the slain, 605 ; 
circumstances of the battle dis- 
cussed, 528 ; Persians engaged at, 
529 ; number of Greeks, 530 ; land- 
ing of the Persians, 532; Greek 
position, 534 ; description of the 
battle, 539. 

Mardi, i. 265, 425. 

Mardonius establishes democracies in 
Jonia, iii. 442; his expedition to 
Greece, shipwreck and retreat, 443 ; 
deprived of his command by Darius, 
482; his influence with Xerxes, 
iv. 4; his speech to the Persian 
council, 9; appointed one of the 
chief commanders of the Persian 
foot, 74 ; his tamily history, 267 ; 
his advice to Xerxes after fcfcdamis, 
345 ; left in charge by Xerxes, 
356; winters in Thessaly and 
Macedonia, 364 ; sends to consult 
the oracles, 370; sends Alexander 
to Athens, 373; occupies Athens, 
384 ; again oilers terms to tlie 
A tlieuiaus, 385 ; quits A llicn, 393 ; 
encamps on tlie Asopus, 394 ; liis 
treatment of the Phocians, 397 ; 
mourns Masistins, 401 ; confers 
with Ambazus, 423 ; explains an 
ambiguous oracle, 424; sends a 
herald to reproach the Spartans, 
427 ; his address to Thorax, 434 ; 
attacks the retieating Greeks, 435 ; 
defeated and slain, 439. 

Mardoutes, iv. 73, 367 ; his death, 4 68. 

Marca, ii. 27. 

Marco! is, ii, 7, 27. 

Marcs, account of, iv. 227. 

Mariandvnians, reduced by Croesus, 
i. 174 : their position in Asia 
Minor, 398 ; included in the sa~ 
■ trapios of Darius, ii. 483 ; serve in 
! the army of Xerxes, iv. 70. 

Maris, river, iii. 43. 

Maro, iv. 188. 

Markets, i. 291. 

Maroncia, iv. 95. 

Mars, Egyptian, ii. 107, 293 ; oracle 
of, 336; Scythian, iii. 51; wor- 
ship of, 63 ; Thracian, 218 ; oracle 
of Mars, iv. 72. 
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MABSYAB. 

Marsyas, river, iii. 322 ; Ijattle at, 
323. 

, skin of, iv. 30. 

Mascames, iv. 92. 

Masistes, sou of Darius, iv, 264, 
472 ; his death, 475. 

, son of Piromilras, iv. 73. 

Masistius, <Ieath of, iv. 400, 

Maspti, i. 2G4, 424; meaning of the 
name, iii. 557. 

Massages, iv. 70. 

Massngetm, country of, i. 342; cus- 
toms, 351; attacked hy Cyrus, 
3-15 ; defeat him, 350 ; etymology 
of, iii. 214. 

Massilia, i, 301. 

Matieni, i. 325, 305, 60S ; included 
in satrapies of Darius, ii. 483 ; 
serve in the army of Xerxes, iv. 
70 ; account of, 233. 

Mansolus, iii. 322. 

Maxyans, iii. 170. 

Mnzares, i. 294; his death, 297. 

Maut, ii. 2S8, 540. 

Measures used by Herodotus, ii. 231. 

Merisi os, iii. 275. 

Mecyherna, iv. 103. 

Medea, i. 150. 

Modes, rise of the, i. 237 ; war with 
Lydians, 212; duration of their 
empire, 2G8 ; revolt under Darius, 
208, ii. 598; tlieir history, and 
clnunulogy, i. 401 ; their geogra- 
phical position, 404 ; lists of their 
kings, -106 ; kingdom really 
founded by Cyaxares, 409 ; subject 
to Persia, 4 18 ; their ethnic cha- 
racter, 0)71 ; included in the satra- 
pies of Darius, ii. 4S4 ; meaning of 
their proper names, iii. 551 ; serve 
in the army of Xerxes, iv. CO ; re- 
pulsed at Thermopylae 177; re- 
tained by Mardonius, 350 ; their 
mode of dress, i. 27fi. 

Media, its physical geography, i. 574. 

Median, wall, i. 521 ; robe, ii. 478. 

Medicine, ii. 130, 390. 

Modimmis, i. 331. 

Mediterranean Boa, i. 153. 

Megabates, iii. 239 ; meaning of the 
word, 55S. 

Mugakusns, iii. 118, 215, 202; h. 
85. 

Megabvzus, the conspirator, ii. 475 
0 hi ; iii. 559. 


MRNAHKM, 

Megabyzus, grandson of the con- 
spirator, ii. 530 ; iv. 74. 

Megacles, the archon, iii. 390. 

, rival of Pisistratus, i. 193; 

makes terms with him, 197; 
j quarrels again, 198 ; goes into exile, 
201 ; short account of him, iii. 
4 LI ; he marries Agarisla, 518. 

Megacles, son of Hippocrates, iii. 
518. 

Mcgacveon, i. 141 : iv. 101. 

Megadost.es, iv. 92. 

Megapanus, iv. 61. 

Mogara, wars with Athens, iii. 391; 
threatened by Mardonius, iv. 393. 

Megarid, iv. 393. 

Megari.ms, Ibeir war with Athens, i, 
190; furnish ships at Artemisinm, 
iv. 269 ; at Snlamis, 302 ; send 
embassy to fiparla, 387 ; resist tlie 
Persian horse, 399; furnish troops 
at Plat tea, 410 ; suffer from the 
Theban horse, 4-1.1 ; inscribed on 
the Delphic tripod, -183, 4S8. 

of Sicily, iv. 133. 

Mcgasidrus, iv. 70. 

Megislias, the soor, iv. 183, 185 ; in- 
scription on his tomb, 180. 

Melampus, ii. 90 ; iv. 221, 416. 

Molanchla'ni, iii. 19 ; customs, 94 ; 
refuse to help the Scythians, 101 ; 
their country traversed hy Darius, 
105. 

Mclanippus, the hero, iii. 275. 

— , the friend of Alcseus, iii. 

BOG. 

Melau thins, iii. 308. 

Melantlms, i. 287 ; iii. 271. 

Mel as, river of Malis, iv. 1G8. 

, river of Thrace, iv. 55. 

• , gulf of, iii. 440 ; iv. 55. 

Melos, i. 223. 

Moliboca, iv. 101. 

Medians, colonists from Laccdmmon, 
iv. 304 ; furnished ships to the 
j Greeks at Salami's, 303 ; inscribed 
| on the Delphic tripod, 483, 488. 
j Mclis«a, ii. -145. 
i Membliarus, iii. 122. 

‘ Memuou, his history, ii. 17G; city 
j of, iii. 2G1 ; s< e Susa. 

| Memnonium, ii. 308. 
i Memphis, ii. 164, 405; its antiquity, 
I 339. 

Mcnahcm, i. 400. 
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JIENARES. 

Manures, iii. 459 ; iv. 368. 

Monde, iii. 103. 

Mcndes, city, ii. 76 ; liomo, 254. 

, Egyptian god, ii. 7(5, 85. 

Mendcsian mouilt of Nile, ii. 26. 

Monehtiis, ii. 189. 

• * , Port, iii. 347. 

Me nos, ii. 5 ; first king of Egypt, 
163, 339. 

Mullins, iii. 464. 

Merbal, iv. 86. 

Mercenary troops in Egypt, ii. 235. 

Mercury, statues of, ii. 94- ; his temple 
at liubaslis, 220 ; the Egyptian 
Tlioih, 290 ; worshipped by the 
Thracian kings, iii. 219. 

Mevinnacke, i. 165, 360. 

Merodach, worship of, at Babylon, 

i. 318, 627. 

Merodach- Baladun, i. 473, 476 ; reign 
of, 502. 

Merodach-Namana, i. 438. 

Meroe, i. 474 ; ii. 41. 

Murom, lake of, i. 548. 

Mesembria on the Euxiuo, iii. 84, 
433. 

— — on the Egean, iv. 94 . 

Meshed), i. 651; iv."222. 

Mesopotamia, its geography, i. 5, 31 ; 
physical chanues, 567. 

Messana, iv. 139. 

Messapian lapygians, iv. 146. 

Messeniau wars, iii. 257 ; the first 
with Spuria, 359 ; the second, 363. 

Metals applied to buildings, i. 243. 

Metapontum, iii. 13. 

Melhymna, i. 170, 290. 

Mctioehus, iii. 440. 

Metrodorus, iii, 113. 

Mice, ii. 22, 

Micvthus, iv. 146. 

Midas, i. 365; inscription on his 
tomb, 666; gardens of, iv. 375. 

Migdol, ii. 246. 

Mile, 'Roman, ii. 42. 

Milesians, war with Alyattcs, i. 167 ; 
assist Chians against Iirytbra 1 , 168 ; 
received into alliance by Cyrus, 
281 ; had a temple at Naucratis, 

ii. 271 ; call in the Parians to 
arrange their constitution, iii. 236 ; 
their part in the revolt of Aris- 
tagorns, 245 ; their ships at Lad <5, 
437; transported to Ampe, 424: 
distrusted by the Persians before 


MITROBATES. 

Mycale, iv. 465 ; prove treacherous 
guides to them, 468. 

Miletus, attacked by Gyges and 
Ardys, i. 366; by Fadyaltes and 
Alyattcs, 167 ; its ancient and 
modern posifion, 281; threatened 
by the Persians, iii. 416 ; taken 
by them, 423 ; period of its power, 

iii. 236. 

Milo, ii. 522. 

Miltiades, son of Cypselus, an Olym- 
pian victor, iii. 430; accepts the 
throne of the Chersonese, ib. ; pro- 
tected by Croesus, 438 ; dies child- 
less, ib. 

, son of Cimon, sent to the 

Chersonese by the Pisistratidffl, iii. 
438 ; makes himself tyrant, 439 ; 
incites the Greeks to break the 
bridge over tbo Danube, 3 12 ; 
driven from the Chersonese by an 
invasion of Scythians, 439; con- 
quers Lemnos, 527 ; narrowly 
escapes the Persians, 440 ; im- 
peached for tyranny, 492; acquitted, 
and elected Stralegus, 493; his 
conference with Callimachus, 499 ; 
his defeat of the Persians at Mara- 
thon, 502; his expedition against 
Paros, 519 ; his accident, 520 ; 
trial and death, 522. 

Milyiu, i. 308. 

Mina, Attic, value of, ii. 406. 

Minerva, names of, Assesia, i. 168; 
Alea, 204, iv. 442; Crastias, iii. 
250 ; Prouaia, iv. 296 ; Poliuchus, 

i. 297; Pallonis, 199; Polias, iii. 
290 ; Sciras, iv. 339 ; identified 
with the Egyptian Ncith, ii. 106, 
289 ; worshipped by the Ansoans 
of Africa, iii. 150, 167 ; at Troy, 

iv. 46 ; Sigeum, iii. 306 ; Gyrene, 

ii. 273; Liiulus, 275; Pedasus, i. 
311 ; her special worship at Athens, 
iv. 300, 306, 308. 

Minna, iii. 251. 

Minos, ii. 509 ; mythic history of, iv. 
145. 

Minym at Sparta, iii. 120 ; their set- 
tlements in the Peloponnese, 124; 
found Thera, 125 ; Minyans of Or- 
ohomenus, i. 286. 

Mitra, i. 271. 

Mitradatcs, i. 252, 256, 

Mitrobates, ii. 508, 5 IS. 
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JSIKjESARCHtrS. 

Mnesarclras, iii. 85. 

Mnesiphilus, iv. 310. 

Mioris, Egyptian Mug, dale of, ii. 16 ; 
reign of, 1(37. 

. lake of, ii. 17, 167; account J 

of the natural and artificial basins, J 
228, 231. 

Moloeis, iv. 433. 

Molossi, i. 28(3 ; ill. 51G. 

Molpaguras, iii. 237. 

Momcinpliis, ii. 251 ; battle of, 257. 

Monoliths, ii. 267, 388. 

Months, Greek, iii. 495. 

Monumental records in Greece, i. 54 ; 
in Babylonia, Egypt, and Persia, 58. 

Mophi, ii. 38. 

Mosclii, ethnic character of, i. 651 ; 
included in satrapies of Darius, ii. 
485 ; servo in the army of Xerxes, 
iv. 72 ; general account of, 222. 

Mosynteci, included in satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 485 ; serve in army of 
Xerxes, iv, 72 ; general account of, 
225. 

Mourning, Egyptian, ii. 138. 

Mughoir, excavations at, i. 015 ; mins 
at, ii, 576. 

Mummy, meaning of, ii. 142, 

Muniotp, ii. 348. 

Munychia, iv. 324. 

Murg-aub, i. 350 ; see Pasargadai. 

Murychides, his mission (o 8al;ums, 
iv. 385. 

Muslims, account of, iv. 0 ; oracles of, 
342, 425. 

Musical instruments, ii. 88. 

Myeale, i. 288; ii. 422; iv. 403; 
battle at, 407. 

Myceuaj, iv, 406. 

Mycemuaus, send troops to Thermo- 
pylae iv. 172; said io have re- 
mained to the last, 1 85 ; furnish n 
contingent at Plata'a, 409; inscribed 
on the Delphic tripod as “ My- 
cenes,” 484. 

Myeurinus, ii. 207 ; his pyramid, 21 0. 

Mycians, included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 485: furnish troops to 
the army of Xerxes, iv. 66. 

Myeemis, iii. 506. 

Myeephuris, ii. 254. 

Myg< Ionia, iv. J05. 

Mylasa, i. 506, iii. 244, 324. 

Mylitfit, i. 27J. 

Mymlus, iii. 240. 


x Area at is. 

Mvrciiras, iii. 222, 320. 

Myriandrian Gulf, iii. 32. 

Myrina in fHolis, i. 288. 

iu Lemnos, iii. 527. 

Myron, iii. 512. 

Mvrsilus, i. 160. 

Myrsus, father of f'andaules, i. 100. 

, sun uf (Jyges, ii. 509 ; iii. 824. 

Mys, iv. 871. 

My si a, its position in Asia Minor, i. 
398 ; traversed by Xerxes, iv. 43. 

Mysians, tlieir expedition into Europe, 
iv. 24; conquered by Croesus, i. 
174 ; included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 482 ; serve in the army 
of Xerxes, iv. 71 ; their ethnic cha- 
racter, i. 608. 

Mysteries, of the Cabin, ii. 94: Egyp- 
tian, 260; Eloiisiniun, iv. 814. 

Mytilena'ans, about to give upPactyas, 
i. 290 ; put Coi : t> to death, iii. 245 ; 
war with Athenians, 305. 

Mytilene, colonised by iEolians, i. 
290; harboured Pactyas, 296; had 
a share iu building the Hellenium 
at Xaucralis, ii. 274 : Sovereignly 
of, obtained by Coes, iii. 222; re- 
gains its freedom, 245, 

; Myus, i. 281. 


3sr. 

Habonadius, j. 520 ; captured by Cy- 
rus, i. 526. 

Kahonassav, the era of, i. 501 ; his 
successors, 502. 

Xabopolassar, founder of the Baby- 
lonian empire, i. 412, 500; his 
Lydian and Egyptian wars, 509. 

Naklish-i-liustum, inscription at, iv. 
255. 

Kami, i. 035. 

Kuna vis, river, iii. 43. 

Kaputa, ii, 41. 

Katolia, i. 210. 

Karum-siii, i. 43. 

Kusaniomnns, their account of the in- 
terior of Africa, ii. 49; their posi- 
tion and liabits, iii. 149. 

Katho, ii. 25 L. 

Kat rum, use of, ii. 142. 

X.nicraries, iii. 279, 

K, ‘moral is, ii. 161 : its. courtc-zau.-, 
211 ; general accouul of, 27o. 
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NAUPLIA. 

Nauplia, iii. 469. 

Navi.stroph.us, ii. 454. 

Naxians, contribute to the Greek fleet 
at Salamis, iv. 303 ; inscribed on 
the Delphic tripod, 483, 488. 

Naxos, subdued by Pisis trains, and 
given to Lygdamis, i. 201 ; its 
flourishing condition, iii. 236 ; exiles 
1'rom it, take refuge in Miletus, 238 ; 
attacked by the Persians without 
success, 24 L ; taken by Datis, 484 . 

, in Sicily, settlement of, iv. 

131 ; taken by Hippocrates, 132. 

Neapolis, in Egypt, ii. 14(5. 

in Pallene, iv. 103. 

Nebbi-yunus, 1. 483, G04. 

Nebo, i. G37. 

Nebuchadnezzar, his accession to the 
throne of Babylon, and his great 
buildings and works, i. 511; cap- 
tures Jerusalem, 514 5 invades 
Egypt, 515 ; ii. 386 ; Ms standard 
inscription, 585. 

Necos, father of Psammetichus, ii. 
234. 

, son of Psammetichus, his canal 

to tho lied Sea, ii. 242, 283 ; his 
fleet, 245 ; captures Cadytis, 246 ; 
circumnavigates Africa, 384; iii, 
34 ; defeats’ Josiah, ii. 884 ;’i. 500. 

Nectanebo, ii. 392. 

Neith, ii. 289. 

Neleids, iii. 271. 

Ncleus, iv. 463. 

Nemesis of Herodotus, i. 95. 

Neoeles, iv. 121. 

Neon, iv. 288. 

Neon-teichus, i. 288. 

Neptune, not known to the Egyp- 
tians, ii. 93; his worship intro- 
duced into Greece from Libya, 93 ; 
worshipped near Lake Tritonis, iii. 
1 07 ; by the Scythians as Thami- 
masadas, 52 ; causes earthquakes, 
iv. 110 ; worshipped by lonians as 
Heliconian, i. 288 ; by the Greeks 
generally as “ the Saviour,” iv. 163 : 
his contention with Minerva, 308 ; 
altar at the Isthmus, 3G2 ; temple 
at Potidiea, 3G6 ; statue dedicated to 
him by the Greeks after Plalaia, 
452. 

Nereids, not known to the Egyptians, 
ii. 93 ; Magi sacrifice to them, iv. 
168. 


NOMADIC. 

Nergal, i. 631 ; iii. 23. 

Neriglissar, i. 517. 

Nestor, iii, 271. 

Neslus, river, iv. 95, 106. 

Ncuri, iii. 93 ; refuse to help the 
Scythians, 101 ; Darius led through 
their country, 105. 

Nicander, iv. 309. 

Nicnndra, ii. 99. 

Nicodromus, iii. 479. 

Nicoluiis, i. 90; iv. 116. 

Niifer, i. 437. 

Niger, river, ii. 51. 

Nile, its mouths, ii. 7, 26 ; its deposit, 
and volume of water, 8 ; variation 
in its rise, 13, 301 ; analysis of its 
deposits, 16 ; Canopic mouth, 24 ; 
time of its inundation, 28 ; cause of 
its inundation, and meaning of the 
namo, 29, 34; White Nile, 32; 

f! sources of the Nile, 36 ; its foun- 
tains, 38 ; its cataracts, 38 ; its 
geography from ancient itineraries, 
42 ; lowering of tlio water in 
Ethiopia, 303. 

Niloa, ii. 140. 

Nilometer, ii. 301. 

Nimrod, i. 444, 632. 

Nimrud, i. 461. 

Niue Springs, fountain of the, iii. 
523. 

Nineveh, attacked by Phraortes, i. 
244 ; by Gyaxares, 240, 43 3 ; date 
of the capture, 411; restored by 
Sennacherib, 475; its fall under 
Saracus, 487 ; non-existent when 
Herodotus writes, 332. 

Niufi, ii. 173. 

Ninip, i. 619. 

Nintis, i. 160 ; meaning of the name, 
453 ; a mythic personage, 457. 

Nipssoans, iii. 84. 

Nissea, i. 196. 

Niszean horses, ii. 495 ; iv. 41. 

Nisroch, i. 590. 

Nisyrus, iv. 87. 

Nitetis, legend of, ii. 396. 

Nitocris, tho Babylonian, portrayed 
by Herodotus, i. 137 ; her great 
works, 322, 520; her tomb, 324. 

■ , the Egyptian, ii. 165, 34-8. 

Nobafee, ii. 41. 

Nogs, iii. 44. 

Nomadic Persian tribes, i. 265 ; Scy- 
thians, iii, 17 ; Libyans, 167. 
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KOXAUBIS. 

Nonaoris, iii. 460. 

Nolhon, iii. 188. 

Noli urn, i. 288. 

Nouns, ii. 77, 289. 

Nudimn, iii. 125. 

Numbers, meanin" of, ii. 401. 
Nymplnea Nelumbu, ii. IDO. 
Nymphodorus. iv. 110. 

Nysa, ii. 227, 487. 


O. 

Oarizus, iv. 70. 

Oarus, river, iii. 104, 

Oases, ii. 47, 422. 

Oaths, iii. 59. 

Obelisks, ii, 183. 

Ocean us, river, ii. 31 ; iv. 30 ; thought 
to surround the earth, 7. 

Ochus, ii. 393. 

Oetainasiulas, levolt of, iii. 71. 

Ocytus, iv. 271. 

Odomuutiaus, iii. 225 ; iv. 97. 

Odrysaj, iii. 83. 

CEa, iii. 291. 

(Ebares, sun of Megabazus, iii. 434. 

, groom of Darius, ii. 478 ; 

meaning of the name, iii, 559, 
(Edipus, iii. 125, 26)i. 

GCnoe, iii. 282, 

CEnone', iv. 3u3. 

(Enolria, i. 302. 

(Euussa*, i. 300. 

GSobazus, story of, iii. 75. 

} father of Siromitres, iv. 66. 

•, Persian commander, iv. 

477 ; his death, 479. 

GEoiyeus, iii. 125. 

Oeroii, river, iv. 480. 

Gita, mount, iv. L81. 

Gitnsyrus, iii. 52. 

Oiorpata, iii. 96. 

Olb a or Olbiopolis, iii. 16, 49. 

Olen, iii. 30. 

Olenns, i. 286. 

Oliafcus, iii. 244. 

Olive-trees, iii. 290, 

Olophyxns, iv. 25, 

< Horns, iii. 489. 

Olympia, road than .Athens in, ii. 9: 
Alexander ar, >ii. 232; divination ■ 
by victim * nl, iv, 871; oherin^i of > 
the Greeks at, 451. i 

Olympic festival, ii. 217 ; only nj on 1 


OBACULAK. 

to Greeks, iii. 232 ; the prize a 
crown ol‘ olive, iv. 283 ; fell about 
the time of Tliennopybe, 175. 

Olympic victors, Philip of Crotona, iii. 
252 ; Oylon of Athens, 279 ; Da- 
maratus, king of Sparta, 464 ; Alil- 
tiades of Athens (the elder), 436 ; 
Cimon of Athens (Ihe elder), 491. 

Olympiodurus, iv, 399, 

Olympus, Mount (in Mysia), i. 182; 
iv. 71. 

, Mount (in Thessaly), iv. 

107 ; pass of, 148. 

Olyulhus, iv. 108, 365. 

'0/iO/J«BKU, i. til 7. 

Oneat;e, iii. 270. 

Onesilus of Salamis, iii. 313 ; heads 
the revolt of Cyprus, 814; demands 
aid from the Ionians, 81 6 ; engnees 
the Persians and lulls Arlybius, 
3L0; falls, 320. 

Oneias, iv. 179, 

Onochonus, river, iv. 166. 

Onomacritus, iv. 0. 

Onornastus, iii. 515, 

Onnphis, ii. 254. 

Opliryneuiu, iv. 46. 

Opis, virgin, iii. 29. 

, city, i. 326. 

Opoea, iii. 68. 

Ojipert, his Pabvlonian researches, ii. 
587, 281. 

Opus, Locri of, iv. 172. 

Oracles, i. 92, 161 ; Grecian and 
Lilian, 386 ; their nature, 388, 
300; Egyptian, ii. 289; of Packs, 
iv. 281 ; m. Delphi. 

Oracular answers, to the Lydians, i. 
L61, 104; to A ly at res, 168; to 
Cro'sus, 187, 188, 3 92, 225 ; to 
Ljcurgus, 202; to the Spartans, 
204, 205 ; to tlu. Cynueans, 295, 
296 ; to the A gy Ilya us, 802 : to the 
Cuiduuis, oi l ; to Pliero, ii. 182; 
lu Mycirinus, 2o9 ; to Sahaws, 
220; to the dodeenrehy, 228; to 
Psainmeticlius, 285; to Xeco«, 
215; to the Siphnian.-*, 451; to 
Catalyses, 459; to the Met.ij on- 
tines, iii. 14: to I Jail us, 3 ;P > ■ to 
the Thera-an,-, 181 ; to the Greeks 
evncmlly, 185; t<> the Gyienfeans, 
389; to ArceMiatis, iii. 148; to 
rluson, 155; to the Pajoiuaii'i, 215; 
to Autiehaixs, 248; to the Lstce- 
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OUBELUS. 

daunonians, 208 ; to Clisthencs of 
Sicyon, 275 ; to the Thebans, 287; 
to the Epidaurians, 289 ; to the 
Athenians, 295 ; to Aetion, 298 ; 
to the Baccbiadrc, 299 ; to Cypselus 
of Corinth, 300 ; to the Ama- 
thusiaus, 320 ; to the Arrives anti 
Milesians, 4.24, 4 70 ; to the Dolonci, 
435 ; to the Spartans, 400 ; to 
Giaucus, 477 ; to the Delians, 4SG ; 
to the Parians, 521 ; to the Argives, 
iv. 12G ; to the Cretans, 144 ; to 
the Athenians, 119, 120, 161; to 
the Spartans, 184; to the Eubmans, 
281 ; to the Spartans, 356 ; to Mys, 
372 ; to Tisamenus, 417 ; to the 
Apolloniats, 461. 

Orbflna, iii. 227. 

Orchomenians, of Arcadia, send troops 
to Thermopylae, iv. 172 ; to Flata-a, 
409 ; inscribed on the Delphic 
tripod as Ercbomcniaus, 484. 

Orchorneuus, i. 286 ; iv. 290. 

Ordcssus, river, iii. 43. 

Orestes, legend of, i. 204. 

Ores team, iv. 391. 

Orges, iv. 100. 

Oricus, town, iv. 460. 

, a Scythian prince, iii. 69. 

Orithyia, iv*. 161. 

Orneats, iv. 822. 

Oroetes, ii. 507. 

Oromedon, iv. 86. 

Oroutcs, river, i. 561. 

Oropns, iii. 488. 

Orostuigs, iv. 331. 

Orotal, ii. 402. 

Orphic riles, ii. 132. 

Orsiphantus, iv. 188, 

Orihian, i. 171. 

Orthocorybantes, ii. 484 ; iv. 240. 

Osiris, ii. 42, 70 ; the mystery of bis 
sufferings, 260 ; nature of bis deity, 
293. 

Osirtascn, i, 349, ii. 167, 

Ossa, iv. 107. 

Ostracism, iv. 327. 

Olanes, 1. tlie conspirator, ii. 463, 
474, 525 ; his family, iv. 262 ; 2. 
son of Sisarmies, his conquests, iii. 
235 ; moaning of the word, 559. 

Otaspes, iv. 63. 

Othryades, i, 223. 

Othrys, Mount, iv. 109. 

Otters, ii. 119. 


PAMPHYL1AKS. 

Oxen, disposal of dead, ii. 73. 

Oxus (or Jyhun), river, i. 343, 541, 
543. 

Oxyrhinchus, ii. 119. 

Ozolian Locri, iv. 289. 


P. 

Pa and Ma, primitive cries of, ii. 
280. 

Pactolus, river, iii. 311. 

Pactya, iii. 236. 

Pactyans, western, included in the 
satrapies of Darius, ii. 484; servo 
in the army of Xerxes, iv. 66. 

Taotyans, eastern, border on Oaspa- 
tyrus, ii. 491 ; general account of, 
iv. 215. 

Pactyas, i. 292. 

Fada:ans, ii. 489. 

Pajanian district, i. 197. 

Paxmians, their reduction by Mega- 
bazns, iii. 222; original country, 
228 ; escape from Phrygia, 308 ; 
serve in the army of Xerxes, iv, 157. 

Pacopliaus, iii. 225 ; iv. 97. 

Psesus, iii. 321. 

Parti, iv. 96. 

Pams, iii. 515. 

Pagasaj, gulf of, iv. 164. 

Paintings, historical, i. 56; portrait, 
in Egypt, ii. 275. 

Faleans, serve at Plahra, iv. 4J0; 
inscribed on the Del] hie tripod, 
486. 

Palestine, i. 247, 580 ; Syrians of, 
ii. 171, 399 ; iv. 78. 

Pa lias-statues, iii. 1G7. 

i ’all one, village, i. 1 99. 

, peninsula, iv. 330, 364. 

Palm-Lrees in Babylonia, i. 333; wine 
from, ii. 141; at Augila, 150, 1(50. 

Palus Mseotis, i. 246 ; its extent, iii. 
97, 99. 

Pamisus, river, iv. 110. 

Pammon, iv. 1 55. 

Pamphila, i. 3. 

Pamphylia, its position in Asia Mi- 
nor, i. 395. 

Pamphylians, reduced by Crccsns, i. 
174 included in satrapies of Da- 
rius, ii, 482 ; serve in the navy of 
Xerxes, iv. 82. 

, Doric tribe, iii. 276. 
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PAN. 

Pan, identified with the Egyptian 
Khem, ii. 76, 85. 

, (he god, distinguished from Pan, j 

the son of Penelope, ii. 220 ; ap- J 
pears to Phcidippides, iii. 4 93 ; wor- 
shipped subsequently at Athens, ! 
404. 

, cave of, iii. 493. 

Famerius, iv. 828. 

Panathenuic forth al, iii. GOO. 

I'andion, i. 300 ; iv. 88. 

Pandroseium, or temple of Pandrosus, 
iii. 290 ; iv. 309. 

Pangaeum, mount, iii. 225 ; iv. 97. 
Panionia, feast of, i. 288. 

Panionium, i. 288. 

Panionius, iv. 348. 

Panites, iii. 448. 

Panope, iv. 290. 

Panormus, i. 295. 

Pantaguotus, ii. 437. 

Pantaleon, i. 231. 

Pantares, iv. 131. 

Panthers, iii. 172. 

Panthiiilieans, Persian tribe, i. 205, 
424. 

Panticapes, river, iii. 17, 19. 
Pantimathi, included in the satrapies 
of Darius, ii. 484 ; general account 
of, iv. 235. 

Pantiles, iv. 190. 

Panyasis, i. 5, 34. 

Papteus, iii. 52. 

Paphlngouia, i. 398. 

Paphlagouians, conquered by Croesus, 
i. 174 ; included in the satrapies of 

3 larius, ii. 483 ; serve in tlte army of 
Xerxes, iv. 70; stipulated from the 
Cappadocians by the TJalys, i. 210. 

Paphos, iv. JOG. 

Papi, ii. 347. 

Paprax, iii. 228. 

Papremis, iv. 103, 252; festival at, 
107 ; the hippopotamus held sacred 
there, 118. 

Papyrus, books of, i. 42; shoes, ii. 

04 ; Cyperus, J 50 ; for writing, 320. 
PanebahiS, iii. 250. 

Puvahihe, iii, 5. 

Pavali, iii. 411. 

Parapotamii, iv. 289. 

Parasangs, iii. 200. 

Paret acetic, i. 575. 

Paretaceni, Median tribe, i. 244; iv. 
240. 


PATTSAXIAS. 

Parian marble, ii. 452. 

Pariaus, arrange the affairs of the 
Milesians, iii. 230 ; attacked by 
Miltiados, 519 ; forbidden to punish 
Timo, 521; take no part in the 
Persian war, iv. 31 7 ; after Salamis 
pay a large sum to Thcmistudcs, 

Paricanians of Media, included in the 
satrapies of Danas, ii. 4b4; serve 
both as cavalry and infantry in (he 
army of Xerxes, iv. 00, To ; account 
of, iv. 240. 

of Asiatic Ethiopia, in- 
cluded in the satrapies of Darius, 
ii. 485 ; general aecouut of them, 
iv. 220. 

Parium, iii. 322. 

Paris, scl Alexander. 

Parmys, ii. 480 ; iv. 261. 

Parnassus, Mount, iv. 2b! i, 292. 

Parorcat.v, iii. 124 ; iv. 322. 

Paros, situation of, iii. 239; attacked 
by Miltiados, iii. 520. 

Parlhenium, Mount, iii. 493. 

Parlhcnius, river, ii, 171. 

Purlhians, i. G49 ; included in the 
satrapies of Darius, ii. 485 ; use 
the water of the Aces, 504; serve 
in the army of Xerxes, iv. 00; 
general account of, 201. 

Pasargadag 1. Persian tribe, i. 263, 
424 ; ii. 146 ; 2. Persian city, i, 
351. 

Pasht, ii. 290. 

Pasides, iv. 463. 

1'ata‘ci, ii. 434. 

Pataicus, iv. 131. 

Patara, i. 320. 

Patarbeniis, ii. 249. 

l’aiiramphes, iv. 263. 

Patizeithes, ii. 456. 

Patreis, i. 280, 

Patmnus, ii. 244. 

Pansanias, the Spartan commander, 
leaves Sparta by 3 light, iv. 3flo; 
marches to the isthmus, 592 ; ] »ro- 
cecds to Erythva-, 398; attacked 
by tlie Persians, 399; changes his 
position, 492; marshals his host, 
408 ; changes place with the Athe- 
nians, 427 ; resumes his former 
place in ihe line, ib. ; holds a 
j council, which resolves on a retreat , 

! 430 ; commences his retreat, 433 ; 
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PACTSIOiB. 

delayed by Amompharclus, 4-32; 
continues Dis march, 433 ; attacked 
by the Persians, 435 ; Pis message 
to the Athenians, 43G; his prayer, 
437 ; ho gains the battle, 439 ; 
addressed by a captive lady, 448 ; 
rejects Lampon’s counsel, 450 ; sups 
in the Persian camp, -4 54 ; besieges 
Thebes, 45G ; his portion of the 
spoil, 453 ; his insolence, 270. 

Pausiom, ii. 484 ; account of, iv. 235. 

Pausiris, ii. 408. 

Pedasiaus, resist Harpagns, i. 311 ; 
receive a poilion of the Milesian 
territory, iii. 425 ; story of their 
priestess, i. 311 ; iv. 348. 

Pedasus, iii. 324. 

Pediroi, iii. 410. 

Pedieis, iv. 289. 

I’eirene, iii. 299. 

Peims, river, i. 28G. 

Peithagoras, iii. 251. 

Pelasgi, their language, i. 193 ; their 
early settlements, 544 ; their move- 
meut from east to west, 545 ; ety- 
mology of their name, 54G ; the 
lines of passage, and the wander- 
ings of the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, 
547 ; tlicir absorption, 549 ; of 
Indo-European origin, 664; ex- 
pelled from Attica, iii. 523. 

Pelcus, iv. 103. 

Peliori, Mount, iii. 154 ; iv. 109. 

Pella, iv. 105. 

Pcllene, i. 285. 

Peloponnese, nations collected in, at 
the invasion of Xerxes, iv. 320. 

Peloponnesian war, iv. 44G. 

Pelops, iv, 9. 

Pclusium, ii. 24, 207 ; battle at, 404. 

Penelope, ii. 22(5. 

Pcneus, and its tributaries, iv. 110; 
pass of Tempo on, 148. 

Pentapolis, Doric, i. 284. 

Pentathliun, iv. 417. 

Pent econ tors, i. 290. 

Pen thyl us, iv. 1(15. 

Percains, iii. 459. 

Pereote, iii. 321. 

Perdiccas, story of, iv, 375. 

Pergamus of Priam, iv, 44. 

of Picria, iv. 97. 

Perialla, iii. 460. 

Periandor of Corinth, i. 169, ii. 443; 
treatment of his son, 445; his 


PERSIANS. 

conquest of Epidaums, 447; his 
cruelty, iii. 302. 

Pericles, iii. 518 ; his children, ib. 

Pcrilaiis, iv. 468. 

Perinthus, attacked by the Pamnians, 
iii. 215 ; by the Persians, 216. 

Penceci, iii. 343, 454; their exten- 
sion, 35G, iv, 391. 

Pcrpherees, iii. 28. 

Ferrhaibia, iv. 108 ; the pass at, 149. 

Perrhaibians, give earth and water to 
Xerxes, iv. 112. 

Perseidm, their Egyptian descent, ii. 
450. 

Fcrseus, watclitowcrof, ii. 24 ; temple 
and worship of iu Egypt, 147. 

Persia, situation of, iii. 31; soil and 
climate, iv. 480, 481 ; general de- 
scription, i. 575, 576. 

Persians, their character drawn by 
Herodotus, i. 130; their kings, 133 ; 
tribes, 2G3 ; religion, 2G9 ; mode of 
sacrifice, 272 ; birthday-feasts, 273 ; 
fondness of wine, 273 ; forms of 
salutation, 274 ; system of adminis- 
tration, 275; adoption of foreign 
customs, 276; laws, 278; nanus, 
279; disposal of the dead, 279 ; 
corn-measure, 330 ; language, 671 ; 
ten tribes, 424; ancient religion, 
426 ; treatment of captive kings, ii. 
408 ; provinces of Darius, according 
to Herodotus and the inscriptions, 
485 ; system of government, 555 ; 
kingly power and nobility, 565 ; 
conquest of the Medes, j. 2G8 ; of 
the Lydians, 225; of the Asiatic 
Greeks, 304 ; of the Carious, 310 ; 
the Lyeians, 312 ; the Caunians, 
313 ; the Babylonians, 329 ; repulse 
by the Massageta% 350 ; concpiest 
of Egypt, ii. 405 ; submission of 
Libyans, Gyrene, and Barca, 406 ; 
attack on Scythia, iii. 1 ; attempt 
to subjugate Libyans of the north 
coast, 146 ; conquest of India, 38 ; 
of the Permthians, 216; the mari- 
time Thracians, 222 ; the Paionians, 
225 ; embassy to Amyntas, iii. 228 ; 
defeat by the Carians, 324 ; attack 
on Miletus, 416 ; overtures to tire 
Jomans, 418 ; capture of Miletus, 
423 ; fix tribute of Greek cities, 
441 ; capture of Caryslus, 57, 87 ; 
of Eretria, 488 ; proper names and 
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PETBA. 

their meaning, 550 ; modes of dress, 
iv. 00; invasion of Greece under 
Xerxes ; passage of Hellespont, 52 ; 
maroli to Doriscus, 55 ; advance 
to Eion, 07 ; passage of tlie Slry- 
mon, 1)8 ; advance to Therraa, 103 ; 
fleet reacL.es Sepias, 35G ; advances 
to Aplietic, 154.; land-force arrives 
at Tracing, 168 ; passes Thevmo- 
pylas, 187 ; tin* fleet advances to 
Hisliffia, 288; sailors visit Ther- 
mopylae 281 ; invasion of Pliocis, 
280 ; attack on Delphi, 20 L ; re- 
pulse there, 297 ; ships at Halamis, 
816 ; army advances to thy isth- 
mus, 320 ; fleet incloses the Greeks 
at Salamk, 324 ; defeated at Sala- 
mi s, 337 ; Persian messengers, 344; 
retreat to Asia, 355 ; retire to Sardis ; 
fleet remains at Samos, 307 ; troops 
at Flatsua ; Login the hattlo, 437 ; 
their arms, 429 ; great slaughter 
at Plataia, 443 ; fleet and army at 
Mycale, 463 ; defeated there, 408 ; 
army retires to Sardis, 471 ; courage 
of Persians, 438. 

Petra, iii. 298. 

Phiedima, ii. 403, iv. 263. 

Phaanippus, iii. 509. 

Phagres, ii. 121. 

Phalanx, Egyptian, ii. 389. 

Phalerum, iii. 209, 505 ; iv. 3L0, 
837 ; plain of, iii. 270. 

Phallus, ii. 88, 91. 

Phanagoras, iv. 180. 

Phancs, ii. 898 ; sons of, 404. 

Jfljaran dates, iv. 73 ; 44S. 

Pharbajllms, ii. 254. 

Phareis, i. 280. 

Pliaruaces, iv. GO, 423. 

Pharnaspos, ii. 1, 397. 

Pharnazathres, iv, 05. 

Phamuclies, iv. 77. 

Phavsalus, iv, 100. 

Phasclis, ii. 271. 

Phasis, i. 156 ; distance between it 
and Pains Ma-otis, 240; account 
of, 500; readied by Hesostris, ii. 
109 ; divides Asia from Europe, iii. 
38 ; distance from it to the month 
of the Thracian llosjilmrus, 79. 

Phayllus, iv. 301. 

Phegeus, iv. 405. 

Phcidippidcs, iii. 498. 

Pheidon, 5,221; liis coinage of money, ’ 


PHOENICIA* 

(585 ; his weights and measures, iii. 
514. 

Pheneus, iii. 407. 

Fhcrceydes, 5. 38. 

Pheroiidates, iv. 00, 

rheretima, iii. Ill; captures llarea, 
178; herdiath, 181. 

Plieron, ii. 182. 

PI ii galea, iii. 473. 

Phi lams, iii. 480. 

Philagrus, iii. 189, 

Philaou, iv, 275. 

Phileus, ii. 454. 

Philip of Crotnna, iii. 251. 

Philip, ancestor of Alexander of Maiv- 
don, iv. 377. 

Philistines, ii. 173, 207. 

Philistus, iv. 403. 

Philition, ii. 207. 

Philocyon, iv. 444, 455. 

Fhiloeyprus, iii. 320, 

Plila, island, iii. 154. 

Phlegm, iv. 104. 

Phliasians, furnish troops at Ther- 
mopyliu, iv. 172 ; at Plata ta, 4nU ; 
inscribed on the Delphic tripod its 
Phleiasians, 484. 

Plilius, iv. 172. 

Phoca>ans, their long voyages, i. 298 ; 
flight, 299; settle in Cyvnm, 300; 
fight at sea, 301 ; found Vela, 302; 
furnish three ships and the com- 
mander at Lade, iii. 417, 419. 

Plioeiuns, furnish troops at Ther- 
mopylae iv. 172 ; guard the moun- 
tain. path, 179 ; quit their post, 
182; refuse lu submit to the Per- 
sians, 28H; their flight, 239; their 
unwilling submission, 890 ; their 
troops threatened by Mardonius, 
89 1 . 

J ’hoc is and Thessaly, funds between, 
iv. 280; Phocis invaded by the 
Persians, 288 ; towns bumf, 289. 

Phcebeum, iii. 457. 

PLcenioia, Phcenicians, liberation from 
the Persian Gulf, i. 158; physical 
googiapliy of, 582 ; their enit rprise, 
ii. 81 ; settlement, ill ; conquest 
by Catalysis, 414 ; their migration 
to the Mediterranean, iv. 21 1 ; sup- 
posed identity with t he Oanaanites, 
243; their commercial enterprise, 
L 151; ii. 490, 499 ; iii. 34 ; then- 
working of mine vl 15 ; their intro- 
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pitcenix. 

Auction of letters into Greece, 204; 
tlieir skill as excavators, iv. 27 ; 
their naval excellence, ii.-114; iv.4G. 
Phoenix, 1. the bird, ii. 122: 2, river, 
iv. 169. 

Pliomius, iv. 155. 

Pliraorlos conquers Persia, i. 24-1 ; 
attacks Nineveh and is killed, 245 ; 
Prawartish the true Pliraortes, 400; 
meaning of the name, iii. 560. 

I'li mi agune', iv. 180. 

Phricouis, i. 2S8. 

Phrixie, iii. 125. 
riirix.UK, iv. 106. 

Plironima, iii. 129. 

Phrygia, its pastures and productive- 
ness, iii. 253. 

Phrygians, their supposed antiquity, 

ii. 2 ; identity with the Bryges, iv. 
70 ; their ancient kings, i. 165 ; 
conquered by Ckcsus, 174; in- 
cluded in the satrapies of Darius, 

ii, 483 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, 
iv. 70 ; their language and ethnic 
character, i. 006 ; their position in 
Asia Minor, 395. 

Phrynicus, ii. 425. 

Phrynon, iv. 395. 

Phthiotis, i. 193 ; iv. 112. 

Phya, i. 397. 

Phylacus, iv. 297. 

Phyllis, iv. 113. 

Plena, iv. 112, 153 ; Pierian foris, 97 ; 

Pierian pitch, iii. 174. 

Pigmy images, ii. 434. 

Pigrcs, the Pajonian, iii. 222. 

— — , the Carian, iv. 80. 

Pillars of Hercules, iii. 34. 

Pilorus, iv. 102. 

Pindar, ii. 430. 

Pindus, Mount, i. 193; iv. 109. 
Pine-cones, ii. 80. 

Pin-money, ii. 102. 

Pirreus, iv. 330. 

Piromis, ii. 225. 

Pisa, ii, 9. 

Pisidians, their position, 1. 400; ethnic 
character, 058, 

Pisistratidse, expelled from Athens, 

iii. 271 ; in Persia, iv. 5. 
Pisistratus of Athens, i. 195, 201, iii. 

412. 

, son of Nestor, iii. 271. 

Pistyrus, iv. 90. 

Pitana, ii. 450. 


POSIDEIUM. 

PilamS, i. 288. 

Pitanile cohort, iv. 431. 

Pitch wells, iii. 174. 

Pittacus, i. 173. 

Pixodarus, iii. 222. 

Placia, i. 194. 

Plane tree, iv. 34 ; golden, 30. 
Plataua, its connexion with Athens, 

iii. 497, 501 ; burnt by the Persians, 

iv. 305; battle at,’ 403; Greek 
•troops at, 409; Persian troops at, 

411 ; commencement of the battle, 
437; great slaughter, 443; abun- 
dance, and disposal of the booty, 
451 ; burial of the slain, 455. 
Plata i ans, help the Athenians at 
Marathon, iii. 496 ; fight at Artc- 
inisium, iv. 269 ; why not at 
Salamis, 302; present at Platan, 
410; inscribed on the Delphic 
iripod, 483, 488. 

Platea, island, iii. 127 ; size of, 131. 
Ploistorus, iv. 479. 

Plesirrhoiis, i. 34. 

Plislarcbus, iv. 389. 

Plintliiuc, gulf of, ii. 7. 

Plutarch, i. 79, 81. 

Plynus, port, iii. 147. 

Pcecild, i. 50. 

Perales, iii. 122. 

Pogon, iv. 301. 

Polemarcli, 1. Athenian, iii. 498 ; 

2. Spartan, iv. 149. 

T’oliades, iv. 431. 

Polichnd, in Chios, iii. 430. 
Polichnites, in Crete, iv. 145. 

Polyas, iv. 281. 

Polybus, iii. 275. 

Polycratos, his friendship with 
Amasis, ii. 437 ; story of his ring 
and fish, 439 ; Ins war with Sparta, 
442 ; he insults Oroctes, 509 ; is en- 
trapped by him, 511 ; his death, 502. 
Polvcritus, exploits of, iv. 339. 
Polydectes, iv. 309. 

Polydorus, son of Cadmus, iii. 266. 

, ancestor of Leonidas, iv. 

373. 

Polymnestus, iii. 126. 

Polynices, iii. 122, 448 ; iv. 406. 
Ponticum, iii. 20. 

Pontus, measures of, iii. 70; Greek 
cities on, 6. 

Porata, river, iii. 43. 

Posidcium, ii. 483. 
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roSIDONIA. 

Posi donia, i. 802. 

Posidonius, Iv. 444, 455. 

Potidan, iv. Iu3 ; besieged, 103, "CO. 

Pnesus, iv. 145. 

Prasias, lake, iii. 225 ; habitations on 
the lake, 22G ; customs of the peu- 
l'lc, 227. 

Praxilaiis, iv. 471. 

Precinct of Venus, i. 330. 

Prexaspes, cupbearer of fambyscs. ii. 
431, 457, 470; meaning of the 
name, iii. 5G0. 

, Persian admiral, iv. 85. 

Prexiuus, iv. 154. 

Priam, iv. 41. 

Pvione, taken by Ardys, i.lfiG ; situa- 
tion, 281 ; taken by Mazavcs, 297 ; 
sent ships to Ladd, iii. 417. 

Priesthood, Egyptian, their habits 
and food, ii. 02 ; influence, 651. 

Prinetadas, iii. 247. 

Procles, of Epidaurus, ii. 445. 

, king of Sparta, iii. 122, 419 ; 

iv. 309. 

Proconuesus, iii. 11, 433. 

Prometheus, iii. 39. 

Pronaja, i. 231 ; iv. 297. 

Propontis, measurement of, iii. 77. 

Propylam, iii. 287. 

Proserpine, iv, 315. 

Prosopitis, ii. 73, 254. 

Protesilaiis, the tomb of, iv. 477. 

Proteus, ii. 182. 

Protothyes, i. 240. 

Proxoni, iii. 453. 

Piytaneis, iii. 280. 

Prytaneuiu, i. 280. 

Prytanis, king of Sparta, iv. 808, 309. 

Psarnmenitus, conquered by Gam- 
bysen, ii. 389; treatment of, 4o0 ; 
death, 410. 

Psummetichus, king of Egypt, bribes 
the Scythians, i. 2 1~ ; his experi- 
ments, ii. 2, 88; pursues the de- 
serters, 44, 282 ; his banishment, 
234 ; his foreign auxiliaries, 237 ; 
his reign, 242 ; his buildings, 283. 

— 5 father of Inaras, iv. 7. 

1 'sain mis, ii. 247, 385. 

Pseudo-Plutarch, j. 79. 

Psylli, iii. 150. 

Psytt, dria, iv.324; captured by Aris- 
tides, 810. 

Pterin, i. 215. 

Pthali, ii. 283. 


I’JLMHN'AC n. 

Ptoiim, iv. 372. 

I 3 toils, name of Apollo, iv. 372. 

Pul, i. 454, 407. 

Purnu-puriyns, i. 439. 

Pvke, iv. 179; yu ThcrmopyUe. 
Pyhiuoiw, iv. 179. 

Pyliaus, i. 287 : iii. 271. 

Pylori, in 3b sst nia, iv. J43. 

, in Elis, iv. 41 n. 

Pyramids, stone quarries of, i. 10, ii. 
200: derivation of the word, 20 1 ; 
of Cheops, 202; construction of, 
! 202 ; oi' Cephrcn, 200 ; of Slycc- 

I rimis, 210 ; of Asyehas, 215 : their 
buildevn, 314. 

Pyramid-poriod, ii, 841. 

Pyrene', ii. 52. 

Py reins, river, iii. 43. 

Pyrgus, iii. 125. 

i Prthagoras, of Samos, his visit to 
! “Egypt, ii. 880. 

| •, of Miletus, iii. 320. 

i Pythes, of Ahdera, iv. 117. 

, of Egina, iv. 3 81, 388. 

Pytliernms, i. 290. 

Pytliians at Sparta, iii. 453. 

Pythius, hia wealth, iv. GO ; treatment 
I of liia son, 4u. 

! .Pytho, i. 192. 

J "Pythogenes, iii. 428. 


Quinmnkh, i. 580. 

B. 

Ha, the Babylonian deity, i. 589 ; the. 
Egypt ian deity, ii, 290. 

1 Rab-mag, i. 518. 
j Races of Western Asia, i. 079. 

I Rain, in Babylon, i. 331 ; in Egypt, 

| ii. 17 ; at Thebes, 403. 
i He, the Egyptian sun-god, ii. 291, 
293. 

• Red Sea, its extent, ii. 14 ; use of the 
term by Herodotus, i. J53. 

: Heeds used in the erection of Babylon, 
i. 310. 

Registers, public, in Greece, i, 55, 57. 
; Fienneses 1., ii. 300; 11. his conquests, 
I and movements, 3l5S ; HI. his con- 
's quests and wealth, 373 ; his sons, 
: 374. 

Hcmphan, ii. 540. 

■ Hhadinace, iii. 508. 
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BTIAMTSINITUS. 

Rhampsinitus, ii. 191 ; story of the 
robbery of lxis Irensury, 192 ; bis 
descent, into Hades, 190. 

llhegium, i. 301, 302 ; iii . 427 ; iv. 170. 

Rhcnea, iii. 484. 

Rhodes, i. 285 ; ii. 271 ; Lindians of, 

■ iv. 130. 

Rhodope', Mount, iii. 44; iv. 358. 

Rhodopis, ii. 210. 

Rhocous, ii. 454. 

Ehootcum, iii. 40. 

Rhypes, i. 288. 

Rim-sin, i. 439. 

Rion, river, i. 500. 

River-deposits, ii. 12. 

River-system of Western Asia, its 
peculiarities, i. 541. 

Rock Inscriptions, at Behistun, El- 
wand, Yan, Naklish - i - Rustam, 
Pcrsepolis, i. 59. 

Royal Chronicles, i. 59 ; judges, ii. 
407, 500 ; secretaries, ii. 514, 558 ; 
benefactors, ii. 524 ; iv. 331. 

road to Susa, iii. 258. 


S. 

Sabacos, conquers Egypt, ii. 218; 
retires, 220; identified with So, i. 
472 ; ii. 380. 

Sabaism, ii. 291. 

Sabyllus, iv. 131. 

Sacco, i. 292 ; ethnic character, 649 ; 
included in the satrapies of Darius, 
ii . 485 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, 
iv. 04 ; general account of, 64, 208, 

Sacrifices, Persian, i. 272; Egyptian, 
ii. 09; Scythian, iii. 52; Tauric, 
91; Libyan, 107; Spartan, 452 ; 
Magian, iv. 97 ; human sacrifices, 
by Persians, iv, 98 ; by Thracians, 
479 ; by Tauvi, iii. 91 ; not used by 
Egyptians, ii. 84; groat sacrifice of 
Croesus, i. 189 ; of Xerxes, iv. 46. 

Sacrificial animals, of Egypt, ii. 27 ; 
careful selection of, 68 ; manner of 
offering, 69. 

Sadyat tes, i. 166. 

Sayctpt?, i. 351, 

Sagartians, i. 265, 425; included in 
the satrapies of Darius, ii. 484; 
serve in the army of Xerxes, iv. 
75; ethnic character, i. 674; general 
account of, iv. 75. 


SANSCRIT. 

Sai's, ii. 105 ; golden cow at, 208 ; 
temple of Minerva, 259. 

Sakhariah, river, i. 390. 

Salamis, oracle about, iv. 120; Greek 
ships muster at, 301, 304 ; account 
of the battle, 329 ; iEsehylus’ ac- 
count compared with that of Hero- 
dotus, 341 ; commemorative offer- 
ings, 361. 

, in Cyprus, iii. 141, 313 ; situ- 
ation of, 317. 

Sale', iv. 55. 

Salmydessus, iii. 84. 

Salt, lakes, i. 534 ; in the Oases, iii. 
158 ; houses of, 104. 

Samians, revolt from Polycrates, ii. 
441 ; ask the aid of the Spartans, 
442 ; fate of the rebels, 453, 454 ; 
assist at battle of Ladd, iii. 417 ; 
their conduct, 421; seize Eanole, 
427 ; their embassy to the Greek 
fleet, iv. 458; suspicions of the 
Persians, 465 ; Samian skill in the 
arls, ii. 454; iii. 128; Samians 
piratical, i. 208 ; ii. 442. 

Samos, Ionian colony, i. 282 ; ancient 
feud with Egina, ii. 453 ; offends 
Corinth, 443 ; power seized by 
Polycratcs, 437 ; his war with the 
Spartans, 442 ; city besieged, %b. ; 
siege raised, 450; great works at 
Samos, 454; government of Ma> 
andrius, 525 ; capture by the Per- 
sians, 528 ; island “ netted,” 529 ; 
reign of Syloson, ib. ; iEaces his son 
expelled, iii. 421 ; re-established, 
429; Persian fleet winters at, iv. 
367 ; Tbeomcster made tyrant, 458 ; 
arrival of Greek fled, 402 ; Samos 
joins the league against the Per- 
sians, 470. 

Samothrace, iii. 445 ; Samothracian 
forts, iv. 94; Samothracian myste- 
ries, ii. 95, 

Sainshu-ihina, i. 440. 

San, letter, i. 279. 

Sanacherib, bis invasion of Egypt and 
defeat, ii. 222 ; see Sennacherib. 

Sandace, iv. 265. 

Sandanes, i. 208. 

2 avdrjs, I. 626- 

Sandoces, iv. 105. 

Sand-storms, ii. 222. 

Sane, iv. 26. 

Sanscrit, language, ii. 280. 
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BAOSDTjCUIKUS. 

Raosduchimts, i. 500. 

SnpEcans, iv, 96. 

Rapeiri, i. 051 ; account of, iv. 229 ; 
se.?, Saspirians. 

Pappho, ii. 213. 

Baracus, i. 480. 

Barangians, ethnic character of, i. I 
GT5; included in sutraph-s of Da- 
rius, ii. 284 ; use iho AfieS water, 
504; serve in the array of Xerxes, 
iv. GO ; general account of, iv. 213. 

Sardanapalns I., i. 4G() ; his palace at 
Nimrud, 401, 484 ; his treasure, 
ii. 233. 

■ of Ctesias, i. 413, 480. 

Sardinia, i. 304 ; its size, iii. 31 0, 413. 

Sardinian sea, i. 301 ; linen (probably 
Sardian), ii. 172. 

Sardis, taken by Cimmerians, i. 160 ; 
captured by Cyrus, 224 ; revolts 
from him, 292 ; common date of 
the capture, 353; according to 
Volnoy and Hecren, 354; probable 
date, 356 ; taken and burnt by the 
Ionians, iii. 310 ; temple of Cyhelc 
at, 311 ; Xerxes at, iv. 39, 471. 

Sargon, his campaigns, i. 472 ; his 
palace, 474 ; takes Samaria, 404. 

Sarpedon, Cape, iv. 54. 

, hero, i. 308. 

Sarta, iv. 102. 

Saspirians, i. 240 ; included in the 
satrapies of Darius, ii. 485 ; serve in 
the army of Xerxes, iv. 73 ; general 
account of, iv. 21 3 ; see Sapeiri. 

Sataspes, voyage of, iii. 30. 

Bate, ii. 289. 

Ratra?, iv. 90. 

Batrapies, meaning of word, i. 329 ; 
organisation of undc-r Darius, ii. 
481 ; nature of, 556. 

Sattagydiaus, included in the su- 
trapks of Darius, ii. 484 : general 
account of, iv. 215. 

Paul ius, iii. 67. 

Sauroinatm, their origin, iii. 90 ; lan- 
guage, 100 ; assist the Scythians 
against Darius, 101 ; Darius tra- 
verses their country, 103. 

Beams, iii. 200. 

Beam under, river, iv. 44. 

Bcamandronymus, ii. 213. 

Reapte ilyle, iii. 445. 

Sthenic, the Egyptian, ii. 7. 

Sciallius, iv. 150, 1 55, 273. 


SELDOM US. 

Reidras, iii. 425. 

Pcione, iv. 103. 

Bciras, name of Minerva, iv. 339, 

Rein iiiiaii way, iv. 319, 

Beit on, ii. 510. 

Rcius, river, iii. 44. 

Siulopoeis, iv. 403. 

Bcoloii, iii. 5. 

Scolus, iv. 39-i. 

IScopasis, iii. 102, luij. 

Bcribes, Egyptian, ii. 37-1. 

Bey lace, i. 194. 

Beylas, tale, of, ii. 08. 

Bey lax, of Cadyanda, i. 50, iii, 37. 

«, of Myndus, iii. 2 In. 

Beyllias, the diver, iv. 273. 

Scyrmiud;e, iii. 84, 

Bevins, iv. 155. 

Beyllias of Cos, is*. 138. 

of Zancle, iii. 428. 

Bcythes, iii. 9. 

Bey tliia, position and shape, iii, 88, 
91; climate, 24; rivers, 43, 51; 
want of wood, 52 ; flatness and pas- 
turage, 43 ; absence of towns, 100. 

Bcythians, Bcyths, become lords of 
Asia, i. 240 ; expelled from Media, 
248 ; their slaves, iii. 2 ; their 
origin, 5; corn -trade, 15; tribes, 
18 ; their nomadic lial-its, 4 1 ; re- 
ligion, 51 ; worship of the scy- 
mitar, ,54 : war- customs, 55 ; sooth- 
sayers, 57 ; oaths and mode of 
burial, 58; tombs, 60; vapour- 
baths, 65: costume, 69; table of 
kings, 72 ; great bowl, 73 ; invaded 
by Darius, 88 ; ask aid from their 
neighbours, 101 : their plan of re- 
sistance, 102 ; Darius’ message and 
their reply, 105 ; beg Ihe Ionians to 
break the bridge, 109 ; invade 
Thrace, 430 ; their supposed Mon- 
golian origin, 392; their language. 
J ndo- Euro} sea u, 197 ; their common 
terms, 197; the names of their 
gods, 199 ; geographical terms, 20J ; 
Niebuhr’s theory of the ueograpln 
of Pcythia, 2<)7 : another view, 
209; idea tifica lion of Herodotus’s 
rivers and places, 213. 

Reasons, .w- Year. 

Bebemiytns, ii. 254; Sebcnnytic month 
of Nile, 27, 

Betid-rud, river, i. 545. 

Behlojnus, iv. 80. 
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SELINUS. 

Sclinus, iii. 25] . 

Solybria, iii. 433. 

Semiramis, i. 321, 467, 501. 

Semitic race, i. 646, 657 ; its geo- 
graphical extent, 66] ; active colo- 
nization, 447. 

Sennacherib, his palace at Ivoyunjik, 

i. 475 ; his military campaigns, 476 ; 
his second Syrian expedition, 479 ; 
conquers Merodach-Baladan, 504. 

Sepeia, iii. 470. 

Sepias, Cape, iv. 157, 162. 

Serhonis, lake, ii. 7, 399. 

Seriphians, send one vessel to Salamis, 
iv. 304 ; not inscribed on the tripod, 
436. 

Sermyla, iv. 103. 

Serpents, at Sardis, i, 217 ; Egyptian, 
winged, ii. ] 23 ; the great serpent, 
260; Arabian, winged, 497; in 
Africa, iii. 170. 

Serrheum, Capo, iv. 56. 

Scsoslris, his conquests, ii. 167 ; his 
pillars, 173 ; returns to Egypt, 176 ; 
his great works, 178 ; his division 
of the land, 179 ; his conquest of 
Ethiopia, 180 ; acts of several kings 
ascribed to him, 167. 

Sesios, iii. 118 ; bridge at, iv. 35 ; 
taken by Ihe Athenians, 479, 481. 

Sethos, the priest-ldng, ii. 221, 

(Sesostris), his conquests and 

buildings, ii. 366. 

Shadoof, ii. 20. 

Shala, i. G08. 

Shalmaneser, i. 471. 

Shalmanubar, his expedition, i. 462 ; 
his Syrian campaign, 464, 

Shamas, the Sun -god, i. 609. 

Shamas-iva, i. 465. 

Shat-el-Arab, i. 532. 

Shepherd-kings of Egypt, ii. 66. 

Sheshonk (Shishak), conquers Judaea, 

ii. 375. 

Shields, i. 305 ; Persian wicker, iv. 
437 ; devices on, 447. 

Shitlim-wood, ii, 154. 

Sicania, ancient name of Sicily, iv. 
144. 

Sicas, iv, 86. 

Sicily, Greek embassy to, iv. 129 ; in- 
vaded by the Carthaginians, 140 ; 
its early history, 144. 

Sieinnus, iv. 323, 353. 

Sicyon, in the Pelopounese, iv. 321 ; 

VOL. IV. 


SMEBDIS. 

under Clistbenes, iii. 274; helps 
Cleomenes in his war with Argolis, 
481 ; furnishes ships at Artemi- 
sium, iv. 269 ; at Salamis, 301 ; 
sends troops to Platma, 409 ; takes 
part in the action at Mycale, 467 ; 
inscribed on the Delphic tripod as 
“ Secyonians,” 484. 

Sicyonian tribes, iii. 276. 

Sidodona, i. 154. 

Sidon, ii. 1S7. 

Sidonian ships, their excollencv, iv. 
46, 88, 128. 

Sigcum, iii. 32, 271; disputed be- 
tween the Athenians and Myti- 
lenEeans, 305 ; conquered by Piais- 
tralus, ib . ; Hippias goes there, 
271, 305. 

Sigma, letter, i. 279. 

Signet rings, ii. 68. 

Sigynnae, iii. 220. 

Silenus, iv. 30, 375. 

Sillicypiuin, ii. 153. 

Silphium, iii. 147. 

Silsilis, ii. 365. 

Simonides, iii. 312 ; iv. 189. 

Sin, the Moon-god, i. 614. 

Sinaitic inscriptions, ii. 320, 

Sindians, iii. 24 ; iv, 229. 

Sindica, iii, 79. 

Sindus, iv. 105. 

Singus, iv. 102. 

Sinjar range, i. 551. 

Sinope, i. 215 ; iii. 11. 

Sin-shada, i. 438. 

Siouph, ii. 262. 

Siplmians, furnish a vessel at Salamis, 
iv. 304 ; inscribed on the Delphic 
tripod, 486. 

Siphnos, ii. 451. 

Sippara, temple at, 1. 611. 

Siris, in Pseonia, iii. 225 ; iv. 358. 

, in Italy, iii. 513 ; iv. 313. 

Shorn of Tyre, iv. 86. 

Siromitres, iv. 66, 73. 

Siromus of Cyprus, iii. 313. 

Siropmonians, iii. 225. 

Sisamnes (general), iv. 66. 

(royal judge), iii. 234. 

Sisimaees, iii. 324. 

Sitalces, iii. 71. 

Sithonia, iv. 103. 

Sittacene, i. 5G9. 

Smerdis, son of Cyrus, ii. 427 ; iv. 
261 ; Pseudo-Smerdis, ii, 455, 548. 

2k 
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SMEllDIS. 

Smerdis, son of Gallus, iv. 262. I 

Smerdomenes, iv. 266. 

Simla, iv. 104. 

Smindyrides, iii. 513. 

Smyrna, an Ailolian settlement, i. 
289 ; seized, by Colophonians, /ft. ; 
attacked by < iyges, 106 ; taken by 
Alyattes, ib. 

Snow-lines, ii. 32. 

Sogdians, included, in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 485 ; serve in the army 
of Xerxes, iv. 06 ; tlieir etlmic 
character, i. 073; general account 
of, iv. 203. 

Solar year, see Year. 

Solemn assemblies, ii, 100. 

Soli, iii. 319. 

Soloeis, Cape, ii. 49 ; iii. 36. 

Solomon, ii. 377. 

Solon, Ms visit to Croesus, i. 175; 
to Amasis, ib. ; to Cyprus, iii. 320 ; 
Ms warning to Croesus verified, i. 
226 ; Ms laws borrowed from Egypt, 
ii. 269 ; Ms poems, Iii. 320 ; called 
to power at Athens, 392 ; his re- 
covery of Salamis, 394 ; capture of 
Cirrha, 395 ; Ms financial measures 
and debasement of the currency, 
397 ; his classes and arrangement 
of taxation, 400 ; pro-houloutic 
council, 403 ; his dicasl erics, 404 ; 
founder of the Athenian democracy, 
405 ; his laws affecting crimes, 
population, and political neutrality, 
40(5 ; leaves Athens, 410 ; state of 
parties on his return, 411. 

Solymi, j. 308 ; ethnic character of, 
058. 

Sophanes, iii. 482 ; iv. 440. 

Sophocles personally known to Hero- 
dotus, i. 19; resemblances in his 
writings to those of Herodotus, 180; 
ii. 54, 507. 

Sosicles, speech of, iii. 297. 

Rosimenes, iv. 328. 

Restrains of Egina, iii. 127. 

Rpaca, i. 252. 

Sjrargapises, i. 348. 

Rpargapiilies, iii. 67, 201. 

Sparta, Spartans, their character 
drawn by Herodotus, i. 131, 135; 
their early history, 198 ; iii. 828 ; 
condition in the time of Civsits, 
202 : under Lyenrgus, 203 ; their ; 
senate and ephoraltv, 2U3 ; malm 1 


STBAXGEE. 

I alliance with Croesus, 207 ; send 
him bronze vase, 208 ; prevented 
from aiding him 1 ly war wi th Argos, 
221; forbid Cyrus to molest the 
Asiatic Greeks, 291 ; send expe- 
dite ui against I'ulycmtcs, ii. 442 ; 
under Anaxandndas, iii. 246 ; under 
Oleomenos, 247 ; expel the Pisistra- 
tida*, 268; ree.dl Hippias, 296; 
settlement ol‘, by the Dorians, 338 ; 
the double monarchy, 346, 448 ; 
the three classes, 842 ; succession of 
early kings, 345 ; original consti- 
tution of kings, senate, and ecclesia, 
347 ; changes by Lveurgus, 349 ; 
first war with Mossenia, 359; in- 
ternal changes, 362 ; second wav 
with Messeuia, 363 ; war with Pi- 
satisand Arcadia, 865 ; prerogatives 
of their kings, 461 ; honours after 
death, 454 ; arrive too late for Ma- 
rathon, 508 ; population at the time 
of Xerxes, iv. 192 ; list of kings, 
368; send troops to the pass of 
Ternpe, 149 ; occupy Tliennopyla;, 
175 ; remain to the last, 185 ; com- 
mand at Ariemisium, 270; at Sa- 
lamis, 301; fortify the Isthmus, 
320 ; send embassy to Athens, 
378; keep the Hyacinthia, 386; 
send an army against Mardonius, 
389; change places with Athe- 
nians, 427 ; conduct at Platma, 
438 ; their inability to conduct 
sieges, 442; lead the Greek fleet In 
Asia, 4 62 : rake part in the struggle 
at Mycale, 468 ; sail to the Helles- 
pont, 470; return home, 476. 

Rperohoius, river, iv. 1G8. 

Rperthi.is, and links, story of, iv. 115. 

Spliendale, iv. 394. 

Rpliinxes, different kinds of, ii. 265. 

Rtagirus, iv. 99. 

Standards of weight, ii. 418. 

Stasinus, ii, 188. 

Stator, Doric, ii, 516. 

Stela', ii. 173. 

Stent oris, iv. 55. 

Stenyclerus, iv. 139. 

Stesagoras, iii. 438. 

Stcsanor, iii. 320. 

Stcsilaiis, iii. 503. 

Ht esimbrotns, i. 42. 

| Strang-T kings, ii. 361 ; their ex].ul- 

1 sion from Egypt, 36-1. 
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STEATTIS. 

Strattis of Chios, iii. 113. 

Stvuchates, 5. 214. 

Stryme, iv. 94. 

Stiymon, river, i. 200 ; iii. 215, 232 ; 
crossed by Xerxes, iv. 98 ; re- 
crossed, 357. 

Sfcrymonians, iv. 72. 

Stymphalis, lake, iii. 4G8. 

vStyra, iii. 495. 

Styrax, gum, ii. 490. 

Styreans, iii. 495 ; of Dryopian origin, 
iv. 303 ; furnish two ships at Arte- 
misium, 269 ; and at Salamis, 303 ; 
send troops to Platasa, 409; in- 
scribed on the Delphic tripod, 483, 
488. 

Styx, river, iii. 466. 

Succoth-benoth, i. 630. 

Sun-dial, ii. 180. 

Sunium, Cape, iii. 90, 478. 

Susa, the Persian capital, ii. 427 ; 
Acropolis, 462 ; description of, iii. 
254 ; plan of the ruins and palace, 
255 ; royal road from Sardis to, 
259. 

Susiaua, i. 448, 655 ; its geography, 
570. 

Sutlej, river, i. 558. 

Sulteeism, iii. 218. 

Syagrus, iv. 129, 3 36. 

Sybaris, history of, i. 23 ; iii. 249. 

Syene, ii. 38. 

Syennesis, i. 213 ; another Syonncsis, 
iii. 323 : iv. 86. 

Syhnn, river, i. 542, 

Sylean plain, iv. 99. 

Syloson, ii. 437 ; story of, 523. 

Syme, i. 310. 

Syracuse, Greek embassy to, iv. 129 ; 
its greatness, 133. 

Syrgis, river, iii. 104. 

Syria, its extent, according to Hero- 
dotus, i. 159 ; physical geography, 
579 ; its gods, ii. 545 ; derivation 
of name, iv. 63, 

Syrians, Cappodocians so called, i. 
209 ; xv. 70 ; Syrians of Palestine, 
see 11 Palestine Assyrians some- 
times called Syrians, iv, 63. 

Syrtis, iii. 148. 

Syssitia, i. 203. 

Swine, abhorred by the Egyptians, ii, 
85 ; offered in sacrifice, 86. 

Skut, i. 154. 


TEi/LIAS. 


T. 

Tabalus, i. 292. 

Tahiti, iii. 52, 199. 

Table of the Sun, ii. 413. 

Tachompso, ii. 39. 

Tamaram, Capo, i. 172 ; iv. 143. 

Taliius, iii. 274. 

Talent, Attic, Babylonian, EuLoic, 
&c. ii. 481. 

Taltliybiads, iii. 455 ; iv. 114. 

Taltliybius, iv. 314. 

Tamynax, iii. 488. 

Tanagra, iii, 263, 287 ; situation of, 
iv. 394. 

Tanais, river, iii. 51. 

Tanis, ii, 254; Taxxilic mouth of 
Nile, 26. 

Tarentum, i. 171 ; colonized by Spar- 
ta, iii. 363. 

Targiiaiis, iii. 4. 

Tartan, i. 473. 

Tartessus, i. 298 ; iii. 127. 

Tatan, river, i. 546. 

Tau, ii. 315 ; on the Sinaitie inscrip- 
tions, 320. 

Tauchira, iii. 149. 

Tauri, customs of the, iii. 91 ; refuse 
to aid the Scythians against Da- 
rius, 101 ; position of their country, 
88 . 

Tain-omenium, iv. 131. 

Taurus, rango of, i. 391. 

Taxacis, iii. 102. 

Taygetnm, Momxt, iii. 120, 124. 

Tearus, river, iii. 82. 

Te'aspes, iii. 35; iv. 73, 448. 

Tegeans, their mythic history, iv. 
404 ; their contest with Sparta, i. 
204 ; send troops to Thermopylae, 
iv. 172 : serve at Plataxi,, 409 ; 
their dispute with the Athenians, 
404; inscribed on the Delphic 
tripod, 483, 488. 

Teispcs, iv. 259. 

Telamon, iv. 313. 

Teleboans, iii. 266, 

Telecles, ii. 439. 

Teleclus, ancestor of Leonidas, iv. 173. 

Teleontes, .Athenian tribe, iii. 273. 

Telesarchus, ii. 526. 

Telines, iv. 130. 

Telliads, iv. 420. 

Tellias, iv. 286. 


2 N 2 
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TEIjMJR. 

Tellns of At liens, i. 170. 

Tehnessus, 5. 417. 

Tubs, island, iv. 129. 

Telys, iii. 249. 

Temenid kings, iv. 370. 

Tenxcims, iii. 332 ; iv. 37 1. 

Temmis, i. 2HS. 

Tempe, pass of, iv. 108. 

Tenedos, an /Eolian colony, i. 290; 

“ netted” by the. Persians, iii. 432. 

Tcnos, iii. 28, 484. 

Teos, i. 303 ; ii. 271. 

Teredon, i. 040. 

Tores, iii. 71 ; iv. 110. 

Terillus, iv. 139. 

Termera, iii. 245. 

Terroila*, i. 309. 

Telhvonium, iv. 289. 

Tetramnestus, iv. 86. 

Toncrians, progenitors of tkePaionians, 
iii. 224; one of their tribes, the 
Gergithas, 325 ; iv. 40 ; their inva- 
sion of Europe, 20, 72. 

Teuthrania, ii. 12. 

OuXurB, i. 6L7. 

Thales, i. 212, 304, 374; ii. 329. 

Tluimanaxans, included in the satra- 
pies of Darius, ii. 484; use tho 
Aces water, 504 ; general account 
of, iv. 214. 

Thnnxnsins, iv, 165. 

Tlmmimasadas, iii. 52. 

Thaunyras, ii. 408. 

Thasos, temple at, ii. 82 ; its mines, 
iii. 345 ; its possessions on the 
continent, iv. 94 ; attempted by 
Histuous, iii. 430; x educed by 
Mardonius, -1-13 ; required to dis- 
mantle its strongholds, 415. 

M’lieasides, iii, 475. 

Thebaic canton, ii. 75, 254. 

Theban Jupiter, i. 320 ; legend of, ii. 
77. 

Thebans, their war with Plake.i, iii. ! 
490 : with Athens, 287 ; inclined ] 
to Medise, iv. 174 ; forced to send I 
troops to Thennopylax, ib. ; their ! 
comiuet, 19 i ; induce the Persians | 
to bum Thespim and Ida! tea, 305 ; 1 
their advice to Mardonius, 382 ; join 1 
the Persians at Plativa, 411: their 
conduct in the battle, 44 L ; sur- 
render their obnoxious citizens, 457. 

TlieW, nymph, iii. 288. 

, plain of, iv. 43. 


U'HESMOPHOEIA. 

Thebes, Egyptian, derivation of the 
word, ii. 3, 42; distance from 
Heliopolis, 12 ; temple of Ammon 
i there, i. 320 ; ii. 99 ; iii. 158 ; its 
| antiquity, 339. 

! , Bteotian, i. 191 ; at war with 

■ Athens, iii. 287 ; visited by Mys, 
iv. 371; Mardonius feasted there, 
395 ; besieged by the Greeks, 450. 

Tlieunbnyra, iii. 79. 

Tlieniison, iii. 129. 

Tliemislocles. portrayed by Herodo- 
tus, i. 134; interprets {he oracle, 
iv. 122 ; Ida proceedings at Eulxea, 
272 ; his designs against the Per- 
sians, 280 ; his inscriptions on the 
rocks, 282 ; his address at .Salnmis, 
311; his stratagem, 323 ; conversa- 
tion with Aristides, 327 ; his advice 
as to pursuing tho Persians, 352 ; 
exacts money’ 354; his message 
lo Xerxes, 353; besieges Andros, 
Sol; received public honours, 303. 

Theocydes, iv. 314. 

Theodore, brother of Herodotus, i. 5. 

of 8am os, i. 190; ii. 439; 

iv. 31. 

Thcomesior, iv, 331, 458. 

Theophania, feast of, i. 190. 

Theopompus, iii. 301 ; iv. 309. 

Theoris, iii. 478. 

Qebs, cx])lanation of, ii, 90. 

Thera, island, formerly Calliste, iii. 
123 ; its colonisation bv Thorns, 
125 ; Gyrene colonised from Thera, 
131. 

Therambns, iv, 103. 

Tlierapnc, iii. 45i5. 

Thevas, personal hisLory of, iii, 120. 

Therma, iv. 102, 

Thermaic Gulf, iv. 107, 

Thermddon, river of Asia Minor, ii. 
171 ; iii. 79 ; iv. 425. 

, rivor of Bceotia, iv. 425. 

Thcnnopylm, iv. 151 ; pass of and 
plan, 171; Greek troops at, 172; 
repulse of the Persians, 177 ; con- 
duct of the Thebans, 19 J ; number 
of slain, 28-1. 

There, iv. 140. 

Thersandov, son of Pol videos, iii. 122, 
418. 

of Orchomeiius, iv. 395, 

, Theseus, iii, 372, 

| Tlusmophoria, iii. 422. 
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THJESPJUB. 

Thespiro, iii. 287 ; burnt by tbe Per- 
sians, iv. 305. 

Thespians, send troops to Thermo- 
pylae, iv. 172; which remain to 
the last, 18G ; present at Plata®, 
'ill; inscribed on the Delphic 
iripod, 483, 488. 

Thesprotia, ii. 99 ; iv. 152, 303. 

Thessalian rivers, iv. 109; horses, 1G6. 

Thessalians, assist the Athenians, iii. 
209, 270 ; have constant wars with 
Phocis, iv. 152, 28C; incite the 
Persians to ravage Phocis, 288; 
forced into the Persian alliance, 
147 ; fight on the Persian side at 
Plata®, 412 ; receive Arlabazus 
hospitably, 457; their kings the 
Alcuadas, 5, 147, 434. 

r i'hessalus, iii. 250. 

Thessaly, description of, iv. 107 ; 
favourable for pasturage, iii. 209; 
viewed by Xerxes, iv. 3 11. 

Theste, fountain, Iii. 130. 

Thetis, iv. 103, 

Thimble-rig, ii. 322. 

This, its antiquity, ii. 339. 

Thmuis, ii. 254. 

Thoas, iii. 525. 

Thoms, ii. 180. 

Thorax, iv. 383, 434. 

Thoricus, iii. 90. 

Thoruax, i. 207. 

Thoth, ii. 114. 

Tliol, bines I., ii, 355 ; Thothmos It., 
Ins conquests and buildings, 356 ; 
Thothmos 111., ib. ; Thothmes IV., 
359. 

Thrace, position of, iii. 88 ; traversed 
by Darius on his way to Hcylhia, 
82 ; on his return, 118 ; Megabazus 
left there, 215 ; conquered in part 
by him, 222 ; traversed by Xerxes 
on his advance, iv. 90 ; on his re- 
treat, 359 ; traversed by Arlabazus, 
458. 

Thracians, their tribes, iii. 210 ; their 
customs, 217 ; gods, 218 ; ethnic 
character, 219; conquest by 8e- 
sostris, ii. 109 ; submission to Da- 
rius, iii. 84; to Megabazus, 222; 
attack on Mardonius, 444; aid given 
to Xerxes, iv. 157 ; tribes along Ins 
route, 96. 

of Asia, i. 174; ii. 483; 

see Bithynians and Thynians. 


TIMOXENUS. 

Thrasilaiis, iii. 503. 

Thrasybulus of Miletus, i. 168 ; iii. 
301. 

Thrasycles, iv. 458. 

Tkrasydeius, iv. 434. 

Thria, iv. 3 L4. 

Thriasian plain, iv. 314, 388. 

Thucydides, ijerhaps known to Hero- 
dotus, i. 19. 

Thurium, i. 4, 12, 153 ; its settle- 
ment, 22 ; troubles, 31. 

Thyia, iv. 153. 

Thynians, subdued by Croesus, i. 174 ; 
included in the satrapies of Darius, 
ii. 483 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, 
iv. 71 ; position of their country, i. 

Thyrca, i. 221 ; iii. 409. 

Thyrsus, ii. 87. 

Tbyssageta?, iii. 19, 104; meaning of 
the name, 214. 

Tbyssus, iv. 25. 

Tiara, Persian, iv. 57. 

Tiarantus, river, iii. 43. 

Tibareni, included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 485 ; serve in the army 
of Xerxes, iv. 72 ; Llicir ethnic cha- 
racter, i. 051 ; general account of, 
iv. 224. 

Tibisis, river, iii. 44. 

Tibboos, iii. 102. 

Tiggaba, i. 632. 

Tiglath-Pileser 1., his reign, i. 458 ; 
II., 455, 408 ; his war with Kezin 
and Pekah, 470. 

Tigraues, the Persian, iv. 61, 463; 
his death, 408. 

, the Armenian, i. 423. 

Tigris, i, 325 ; iii. 259 ; course of, i. 
552 ; meaning of the word, iii. 562. 

Tilon, iii. 228. 

Timagenidas, iv. 421, 456. 

Timagoras, iv. 80. 

Timauder, iv. 441. 

Timarete, ii. 99. 

Timasicheus, iii. 281. 

Timbuctoo, ii. 51. 

Time, division of, ii. 334. 

Timesius, i. 303. 

Timnes, i. 3 ; iii. 67. 

Timo, iii. 520. 

Timodcmus, iv. 363. 

Timon, iv. 1 19. 

Timonax, iv. 86. 

Timoxenus, iv. 365. 
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Tir, i. 039. 

Tirhaka, ii. 221, 380. 

Tiryns, iii. 409. 

Tirynthians, send troops to Platrea, 
iv. 409 ; inscribed on Ike Delphic 
tripod, 483, 488. 

Tisawemts, story of, iv. 370. 

, ancestor of Theras, iii. 

122, 448. 

Tisander, 1. father of Isadoras, in. 

272; 2. father of Ufypuclkles, 510. 
Tisias, iii. 53 9. 

Titaeus, iv. 446. 

Titkams, iv. 77. 

Titkora’a, iv. 288. 

Titorams, iii. 514. 

Tmolus, Mount, i. 224, 393; iii. 813. 
Tobit, book of, i. 432. 

Tomyris, i. 137 ; lu*v challenge to 
Cyrus, 843 ; defeats him, 350. 
Torch-bearer, iv. 272. 

Torone, iv. 25, 103. 

Trachis, iv. 151. 

Transmigration of souls, ii. 197, 198. 
Trapezus, iii, 515. 

Traspies, iii. 6. 

Trausi, iii. 217. 

Travus, river, iv. 95. 

Tree-planting, ii. 432. 

Triacades, i. 203. 

Triaconters, iii. 124. 

Triballian plain, iii. 44. 

Triopium, i. 284, 310. 

Tripliylia, iii. 124. 

Tripod, Delphic, account of the re- 
cently discovered inscription on, iv. 
488. 

Triquetral, i. 312. 

Tri remes and their crews, iv. 156, 280. 
Tritaicis, i. 286. 

Tvitautaichmes, i. 830 ; iv. 267, 285. 
Tritcis, iv. 289. 

Triton, god, iii. 3 55, 

, river, iii. 154. 

Tritonis, lake, iii. 154, 107. 

Troad, i. 289. 

Trochilus, ii. 116. 

Trcezen, ii. -153 ; iv. 87. 

Tropzenians, furnish ships at Ario- 
misiuni, iv. 269 ; at i&damis, 801 ; 
send troops to Platan, 409 ; distin- 
guish themselves at Myeale, 467, 
469 ; their kindness 10 the Athe- 
nians, 800. 

Troglodytes, iii. 163. 


Trojan war, i. 157 ; Egyptian version 
of, ii. 189 ; date of, ii, 226. 

Troplionius, cave of, iv. 371 ; i. 186. 

Tropical rains, ii. 32. 

Tubal, i. 651 ; iv. 224. 

Turanians, i. 644, 018. 

Turk, origin of Hie word, iii. 19. 

Twelve gods, altar of the, iii. 497. 

Tydeus, iii. 275. 

Tykta, iv. 473. 

Tyntnes, iii. 245; iv. 86. 

Tyndaridm, iii. 121, 283; their re- 
covery of Helen, iv. 445. 

Typliou, ii. 225. 

Tyrants, force of word, i. 170. 

Tyras, city, iii. 6. 

, river, iii. 10, 46, 74; force of 

the name, 203, 400, 

Tyre, temple of Hercules at, ii, 80 ; 
its capture by Nebuchadnezzar, i, 
514 ; origin of the name, iv. 08. 

Tyrians, their settlement at Mem- 
phis, ii. 384 ; their pretensions to 
extreme antiquity, 80; iv. 249; 
their share in the joint colony of 
Tripolis, i. 582 ; serve in the ilect 
of Xerxes, iv. bO. 

Tyrian purple, ii, 415, 

Tyrita?, iii. 46. 

Tyrodiza, iv. 28. 

Tyrrhonia, its supposed colonisation 
from Lydia, i. 235, 359 ; made 
known to the Greeks generally by 
the Phoeaians, 298. 

Tyrrhenians, i. 194, 236 ; their naval 
power, 301 ; their JMasgic or semi- 
relasgic character, iii. 545, 549. 


Umbria, i, 237. 

Umbrians, iii. 44. 

Ur (or Hur), ancient capital of 
Chakhva, i. 435, 447. 

Urarda, iv. 252. 

Urukh, i. 485. 

Urnmiyoh, lake of, i. 533 ; streams 
which flow into it, 546. 

Usury, ii. 214. 

Gtii, included in rhe satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 48-1 ; serve in the army 
of Xerxes, iv. 66 ; position of, 198. 

Uxians, i. 577, 
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VASHTI. 


V. 

Vasliti, iv. 264. 

Vela or Yelia, i. 302. 

Vf'iusti ; see Encti. 

Venus, identified with the Mylitla 
(Beltis) of the Assyrians, i. 340; 
should rather he Jshtar or Nana, 
635 ; regarded hv Herodotus as the 
Persian. Mithra, 271 ; the Arabian 
Alitta, or Alilat, ib . ; and the 
Scythio Artimpasa, iii. 52 ; temple 
of Astarte at Memphis called 
temple of Venus the stranger, ii. 
184; Venus the Egyptian Athor, 
74 ; her temple at Atarbechis, ib , ; 
her worship at Cyprus, Cythera, 
and Ascalon, i. 248. 

Vessels, Egyptian, ii. 154. 

Vesta, unknown in Egypt, ii. 93 $ 
worshipped in Scythia as Tahiti, 
iii. 52. 

Vine, golden, iv. 31. 

Vulcan, identified with the Egyptian 
Plilhah, ii. 1G4, 289; his great 
temple at Memphis, 104, 167, 178, 
191, 214, 222, 236; his statues, 
434; the Greeks celebrate torch* 
races in his honour, iv. 344. 

Vulpanser, ii. 121. 


W. 

Warka, i. 438, 592. 

Water-engines in Babylonia, i. 331. 

Whip, use of the, iv. 25. 

Wine, Egyptian, ii. 103, 126; jars, 
story of, ii. 400. 

■Woollen garments, ii. 132. 

Writers, anterior to Herodotus, le- 
gendary, i. 38 ; geographical, 39 ; 
historical, 40 ; Persian, 67, C8. 

Writing, early Babylonian, i. 442; 
Egyptian, 'ii. 60, 305; hieratic, 
demotic or enchorial, hierogly- 
phic, 306; symbolic, hieroglyphic, 
ikonographic, tropical, enigmatic, 
307 ; phonetic, 308 ; determina- 
tive, 309 ; limited initial and 
mixed signs, medial vowels, 310; 
earliest ideas, 313 ; portion of 
hieroglyphic grammar, 315 ; nega- 
tive signs, 310 : alphabetic wri- 


XEBXKS. 

ting of Phoenician origin, 317 ; 
table of alphabets, 318; Greek 
letters, the digamma, 319 ; writing 
materials, papyrus, 320 ; six kinds 
of cuneiform writing, iii. SO ; Phoe- 
nician and Greek alphabets, 264 ; 
materials for, 265. 


X. 

Xantheus, ii. 212. 

Xanthippus, father of Pericles, iii. 
518 ; prosecutes Miltiaoles, 521 ; 
commands the Athenian squadron 
after Salamis, iv. 369; present at 
Mycale, and lays siege to Sestos, 
476 ; refuses the offers of Artayctes, 
480. 

Xauthus of Sardis, i. 41, 43, 148, 
364. 

, city of, i. 311; taken by 

Harpagus, 312; plain of, 311; 
obelisk in British Museum, 312. 

, river, i. 311. 

Xenagoras, iv. 471. 

Xenophon, i. 203, 205, 250; weak- 
ness of his authority, 263. 

Xerxes, meaning of the name, iii. 
563 ; appointed successor to Darius, 
iv. 3 ; his speech to the Persian 
council, 8, 35; his genealogy, 16 ; 
his vision, 17 ; his colloquy with 
Artabanus, 18; his preparations, 
24; entertained by Pythius, 30; 
arrives at Sardis, 34; Ms treat- 
ment of Py thius’s son, 40 ; his order 
of march, 42 ; visits the citadel of 
Troy, 44; views his armament, 46; 
his dialogue with Artabanus, 47 ; 
passes the Hellespont, 53 ; reaches 
Doriscus, 55 ; numbers his army 
there, 56 ; nations taking part in 
his expedition, 50; cavalry fur- 
nished, 75 ; ships, 77 ; bis naval 
officers, 85 ; reviews bis forces, 88 ; 
consults Dcmaratus, 89 ; marches 
from Doriscus, 94 ; passes the Stay- 
mon, 98 ; celebrates the funeral of 
Artachsees, 100 ; arrangements for 
the feeding of Ms army, i 01 ; the 
fleet passes the canal of Afchos, 102 ; 
reaches Thorma, 107 ; inspects the 
gorge ofTempe, 10S; bis opinion-; 
concerning Thessaly, 111; pionee^ 
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XUTJIUS, 

mg operations, 112 ; return of Lis 
heralds, ib . ; his treatment of llie 
Greek spies, 124; his fleet leaves 
Tlierma, 153 ; estimate of Lis forces, 
156 ; loss of ships hy storm, 161 ; I 
ships captured hy the Greeks, 165 : i 
his advance through Thessaly, 160 ; | 
he reaches Malis, 168; encamps near j 
Trachis, 1TO; sends a spytoTher- I 
mopylm, 175; questions Demara- | 
tus about the Greeks at Thermo- I 
pylai, 17G ; is repulsed at Thermo- 
pylas, 177 ; his final victory over 
Leonidas, 186 ; Ms colloquy with 
Demamlus, 192 ; treatment of the 
body of Leonidas, 195 ; his identity 
with the Ahasuerns of Esther, 264 ; 
his artifice at Thermopylae 284; 
enters Doris, 28S ; ravages Phocis, 
289; detaches troops against Del- 
phi, 290; enters Bmotia, ib . ; burns 
Thespke and Platrea, 305; enters 
Attica, ib . ; encamps on the Areo- 
pagus, 306; besieges and takes 
Athens, 308; visits his fleet and 
consults the captains, 317 ; deter- 
mines to risk an engagement, 319 ; 
receives a message from Themisto- 
cles, 324 ; views the battle in the 
strait of Salamis from iEgaleos, 
335; begins a mole across the 
strait, 343 ; sends a messenger to 
Persia, 343; consults with Mar- 
donius and Artemisia after the 
battle of Salamis, 346; receives 
a second message from Themisto- 
cles, 354 ; retreats to the Helles- 
pont, 357 ; crosses it, 359 ; at 
Mantis, 472 ; his treatment of 
Arlaynta, 472; and of Masistes, 
475. 

Xutlms, iv. 84, 302. 


ZOSTER. 


Y. 

Year, solar, i, 178 ; ii. 4 : of 360, 365, 
and 36o| days ; three seasons, 283 ; 
length of corrected, 284; Gothic, 
284 ; lunar, 285 ; Arab, Jewish 
and _ Greek, 286 ; Arcadian and 
Roman, 287. 

Yechil-Irmak, river, i. 390. 


Z. 

Zab, Upper, i. 553; Lower, 554 ; iii, 
259. 

Zacynthians, refuse to give up Dema- 
ratus, iii. 463 ; in Crete, 453. 

Zaeynthus, iii. 463 ; iv. 42 i. 

Zagros mountains, i, 537. 

Zahnoxis, iii. 84. 

Zanckeans, invite the lonians to C,t- 
lacta, iii. 426 ; at war with Auuxi- 
laiis of llliegium, 427 ; lose their 
city bv an attack of the Samians, 
ib . ; enslaved by Hippocrates, 428. 

Zancle, iii. 428 ; iv. 131, 189. 

Zavecians, iii. 173. 

Zegeries, iii. 172. 

Zeira, iv. 66. 

Zend language, derivative, ii. 280. 

Zendarud, river, i. 544. 

Zeuxi damns, iii. 464. 

Zir-Uanii, i. 630. 

Zone, iv. 58. 

Zopyrns, his project for taking Baby- 
lon, ii. 531 outrage of Satasjies on 
his daughter, iii. 85. 

• — , grandson of the former, ii. 

536. 

Zoroaster, i. 227; meaning of the 
name, iii. 5G3. 
i Zoster, Cape, iv. 350. 
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GENESIS. ; 

GENESIS— continued. 

Chapter. 

Verse. 

Vol. 

rage. 

Chapter. 

Verse. 

Vol. 

Page. 

i. 

2 

ii. 

300 

xxi. 

22-4 

ii. 

399 



21 

m. 

171 

sxiii. 

2 

ii. 

254 

ii. 

14 

i. 

572 

XXIV. 

10 

i. 

572 



— 

ii. 

378 

— 

13 

iii. 

524 

iii. 

5 

ii. 

402 

XXV, 

4 

m. 

40 

iv. 

15 

ii. 

J85 

— 

18 

i. 

572 



22 

ii. 

334 

xxvi. 

14,8 

ii. 

399 

viii. 

3,4 

ii. 

286 

xxvii. 

43 

i. 

572 

is. 

27 

i. 

6G2 

xxviii. 

22 

ii. 

403 

s. 

2 

i. 

651 

xxix. 

27 

ii. 

134 


— 

iv. 

222 

XXX. 

32-40 

ii. 

23 



3 

iii. 

4 

xxxvii. 

25 

ii. 

495 



4 

ii. 

276 

— i 

2o— 8 

ii. 

141 



6 

i. 

655 

xl. 

10 

ii. 

126 





i. 

660 

— 

10-13 

ii. 

66 



G- 20 

i. 

646 

— 

20-1 

iv. 

474 



7 

i. 

655 

xli. 

42 

ii. 

64 



10 

iv. 

474 

xliii. 

26-8 

ii. 

132 



11 

i. 

155 

— 

32 

ii. 

73 





i. 

589 

xliv. 

2-5 

ii. 

64 





iv. 

246 

xlv. 

22 

ii. 

478 



13 

ii. 

175 

xlvi. 

34 

ii. 

177 



15-18 

iv. 

243 

xlvii. 

6,27 

ii. 

177 



15-20 

i. 

660 

— 

20 

ii. 

65 

— 

38 

iv. 

247 






39 

ii. 

187 





— 

23 

i. 

159 


EXODUS. 



25 

iv. 

222 







26-30 

i. 

447 





xi. 

1 

i. 

647 

i. 

11,34 

ii. 

177 




iv. 

222 

— 

15 

ii. 

137 



| 15 

ii. 

236 

iii. 

2 

3. 

316 

xii. 

13 

i. 

647 

v. 

8 

ii. 

177 

xlv. 

1 1 

i. 

439 

vi. 

35 

iv. 

243 


1-12 

i. 

494 

vii. 

. 10 

in. 

171 



- 1-1 G 

iv. 

242 

— ^ 

11 

ii. 

135 

, 

i 5 

ii. 

537 

— 

19 

ii. 

235 




ii. 

545 

viii. 

26 

ii. 

68 

XX. 

i 12 

ii. 

429 

ix. 

18 

Ji. 

18 
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EXODUS — continued. 1 

DEUTERONOMY. 

Chapter. 

Verbtf. 

Vol. 

Page. 

Chapter. 

Veras. 

Yul. 

Page. 

Si. 

5 

ii. 

530 

i. 

4 

ii. 

545 

xiiiT 

IT 

ii. 

399 

ii. 

21 

ii. 

173 

xiv. 

2 

ii. 

24 1 5 


23 

ii. 

23 

xvi. 

35 

iv. 

243 

iii. 

ii 

ii. 

140 

xviii. 

21 

ii. 

401 

iv. 

2u 

ii. 

140 

xx iv. 

i 

ii. 

342 

\i. 

11 

iii. 

290 

XXV. 

4 

ii. 

410 

vii. 

r> 

ii. 

147 

xxix. 

2D 

ii. 

(57 

via. 

8, ko. 

iii. 

290 

XXX. 

5 

iii. 

108 

i\. 

2 

ii. 

178 

— 

23 

ii. 

490 

xviii. 

30,11 

i). 

loll 

— 

24 

ii. 

198 

xix. 

34 

ii. 

20 

xxxix. 

3 

ii. 

276 

XX, 

2U 

iv. 

415 





XXV. 

4 

ii. 

171 





xxvi. 


ii. 


LEVITICUS. 












.tosT-nr a . 










i. 

4 

ii. 

09 





iii. 

8 

ii. 

GO 

i. 

4 

ii. 

184 

vii. 

33 

ii. 

G9 

iii. 

12 

ii. 

100 

viij. 

25 -G 

ii. 

69 

V. 

12 

iv. 

243 

xi. 

20 

iii. 

172 

X. 

1 

ii. 

104 

xiii. 

14 

i. 

278 

— 

5,6 

ii. 

17L 

xvi. 

S, 10, 21 

ii. 

70 

xi. 

8 

ji. 

186 

xviii. 

3 

ii. 

429 

— 

21,23 

ii. 

173 

xix. 

28 

i. 

105 

xiii. 

5 

i. 

4G3 

— 

32 

ii. 

132 

xix. 

28 

ii. 

187 

xxi. 

5 

i. 

105 

— 

— 

iv. 

248 

XXV. 

3G-T 

ii. 

214 

— 

38 

ii. 

246 

— 

39 

iii. 

397 
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NUMBERS, 

j 









i. i 

5 

ii. 

304 




r - " i 

j — j 

18 

i. 

247 

xii. 

1 

i. 

I G55 j 


— 

i. 

: 364 

xiii. 

22 

ii. 

! 254 ; 

i . — 

— 

iv. 

78 

— 

28, S3 

ii. 

i 173 : 

| ii. 

13 

ii. 

545 

xiv. 

27 

ii. 

1 131 1 

! iii. 

3 

i. 

463 

XV. 

38 

ii. 

; 132 i 

1 - 1 

7 

ii. 

347 

xix. 

2 

ii. 

G3 

1 ™ : 

8-10 

i. 

572 

XX. 

5 

ii. 

1 126 ji 


— 

i. 

;"l ( fj 

xxi. 

33 

ii. 

! 457 '■ 

! iv. | 


ii. 

214 

xxiii. ; 

22 

ii. 

207 : 

v. 1 

22 

iv. 

244 

xxiv. 1 

S 

ii. 

267 

; vi. ! 

1 

iv. 

243 

XXV. j 

6 

ii. 

260 

viii. j 

33 


546 

XXXV. | 

11 

ii. 

401 ij 

ix. j 

50 

ii. 

92 
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JUDGES — continued. 

1 KINGS — continued. 

Chapter. 

Verse. 

Vol. 

Page. 

Chapter. 

Verse. 

Vol, 

Page. 

X. 

c 

ii. 

545 

X. 

1-12 

i. 

470 

— 

7 

iv. 

249 


15 

ii. 

14 

— 

8 

i. 

514 

— 

25 

i. 

491 

— 

12 

iv. 

244 

— 

29 

i. 

463 

xiii. 

1 

iv. 

78 

— 

— 

ii. 

179 

xiv. 

19 

i. 

247 

— 

— 

ii. 

184 





xi. 

5,7 

ii. 

545 






7 

ii. 

54G 


1 SAMUEL. 


— 

15, 17 

ii. 

375 





— 

40 

ii. 

37G 





XV. 

13 

ii. 

147 

j. 

4 

ii. 

545 

— 

18 

ii. 

544 

V. 

2 

ii. 

242 

— . 

18-20 

i. 

464 

vii. 

4 

ii. 

545 

xvi. 

18 

i. 

487 

ix. 

12 

ii. 

147 

xvm. 

18 

ii. 

105 

— 

14 

ii. 

GO 

XX. 

1, &c. 

i. 

403 

xiv. 

6 

ii. 

172 

— • 

1-34 

i. 

404 

xvii. 

26 

ii. 

172 

xxii. 

29-36 

i. 

464 

xviii. 

27 

ii. 

172 





— 

— 

ii. 

246 





xxviii. 

xxxi. 

7-20 
10, 12 

iii. 

i. 
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3 KINGS. 














i. 

2 

ii. 
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2 SAMUEL. 


V. 

5 

ii. 
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— 

18 
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i. 

464 

i, 

G 

ii. 

178 

vii. 


5. 

464 


20 

ii. 
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— 

2 

iii. 

132 

viii. 

3- 12 

i. 

4G3 

— 

3 

i. 
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— 

9 

i. 
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— 

6 

ii. 

184 

_ 

9,10 

i. 
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viii. 


i. 
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— 

14 

ii. 
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ix. 

2-14 

i. 
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ix. 

7,11 

iii. 
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. — 

2-20 

i. 
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X. 

18 

i. 
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X. 

8 
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! 425 

XV. 

24 

ii. 
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— 
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i. 

465 

xix. 

33 
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xiii. 
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i. 
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XX. 

13 

ii. 
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xiv. 

28 

i. 
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5 

19 

i. 
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— 
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i. 

i. 
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— 
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i. 
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i. 

380 i 
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29 

i. 
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7, &c. 
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— 

30 

1. 
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G8 

— 
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i. 
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xvi. 
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i. 
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V. 

6 

i. 
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— 
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i. 
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i„ 
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i. 
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